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The  Camera  in  the  Windward  Islands 

Part  II 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


AILINti  at  midnight,  we  found 
ourselves  the  next  morning  in  sight 
of  numerous  islands,  each  in  its  way 
having  a certain  fascination  about 
it;  but  tlie  most  remarkable  of  them 
all  was  the  Dutch  Island  of  Saba,  a volcanic  cone 
rising  out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  three 
thousand  feet,  having  no  harbor,  and,  on  account 
of  its  alirujit  cliffs,  but  one  or  two  jiossible 
landing-places.  Here  at  an  altitude  of  one  thou- 
sand feet,  tucked  in  a sub-crater,  is  its  princi])al 
village,  known  as  Bottom,  where  the  Dutch 
people  speak  English,  and  for  generations  have 
followed  the  craft  of  boat -building,  lowering  their 
jiroduct  into  the  sea  by  means  of  a track. 

Passing  iluring  the  morning  the  graceful 
mountainous  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  wliich  also 
belongs  to  the  Dutch,  we  approached  the  first 
of  the  British  ])ossessions  in  our  ])ath,  the  lofty 
and  gorgeously  green  island  of  St.  Kitts,  where 
we  dropjied  anclior  at  aliout  noon,  d'he  after- 
noon was  spent  in  and  about  its  cajiital,  Basse- 
terre, which  has  a ver\-  trojiical  (|ualit>-  about  it 
both  architecturall\-  and  liotauicall\'.  It  is  a 
clean,  well-laid-out  little  city  of  some  twelve 
thousand  peojile  hugging  a sandy  beach  and  has 
a sort  of  romantic  charm  all  its  own.  Cocoamit- 
Iialms.  the  most  graceful  of  all  jiahn-trees,  abounil 
about  the  town,  under  which  negroes  have 
built  their  huts,  and  here  especially  is  much 
material  for  the  camera-user.  pro\  iding  he  opens 
uj)  hi>  lens  well  and  gi\cs  long  exposures,  for  the 
trojiical  green  absorbs  light  like  the  mischief. 
'\  he  city  |)ossesses  some  rather  fin<'  old  houses 
standing  sometimes  amid  gardens  which  are 
abloom  with  color.  Iidaiid  and  along  the  cojist 
are  c-xtensive  (ilantatiniis  and  small  settlements 
which  atfonl  muc  h for  the  pictorialist . 

Erom  St.  Kitts  the  island  of  Nevis  can  be  seen 
rising  ciut  of  the  ocean  but  a few  miles  distant. 
Its  principal  volcanic  c-oue  gracefully-  lifts  itself 


to  some  four  thousand  feet.  It  was  at  Nevis 
that  Alexander  Ilamilton  was  born. 

The  next  port  after  St.  Kitts  for  the  “Manoa” 
to  call  at  was  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  the 
British  Leeward  Island  Confederation  situated 
on  Antigua.  Antigua  is  an  island  of  low  hills, 
jiretty  in  its  greenne.ss,  but  not  of  special  interest. 
St.  John's  is  a trifte  larger  and  busier  than  Basse- 
terre, but  by  no  means  so  ])ieturesc|ne. 

Another  night  at  sea,  and  we  were  at  the 
Erench  Island  of  Guadeloipie,  a very  large 
island — or  two  islands  all  but  connected  -on 
one  of  which  lofty  mountains  reach  far  into  the 
gorgeously  blue  sky,  whereas  the  other  is  low. 
Here  at  Bointe-a-Bitre  we  found  a decided  change 
of  .scene,  for  in  aspect  it  is  a city  of  eighteen 
thousand  transplanteil  from  Southern  Eraiice, 
with  all  the  ciuaint  architectural  features  and 
color  we,  who  love  Franc-e,  like  so  well.  The 
negro  po])ulation,  which,  of  cour.se,  like  all  the 
islands  in  tlu'se  southern  seas,  greatly  outnumber 
the  whites,  here  blossom  out,  under  the  kindlv 
influence  of  the  French,  in  raiment  and  heail- 
dresses  of  brilliant  hues,  adding  greatly  to  the 
pictorial  charm  of  the  i)lace.  There  is  a large 
inarket-])laee  in  the  center  of  the  to\\'u.  which, 
during  the  morning-hours,  is  literally  jammed 
with  [leople  of  all  shades  of  color,  both  in  fhesh 
and  in  cost  nine  and  it  affords  much  picture- 
material.  The  little  ])ort  alone  will  kee])  the 
cameraman  content  for  an  hour  or  two  with  its 
(|iiaint  shi])])iiig  and  doings.  'I'he  coiiniry  alioiit 
the  city  has  much  luxurious  vegetation,  although 
an  automobile  trip  inland  amjily  repays  one. 

The  next  jiort  of  call  is  the  British  town  of 
Hoseaii,  ea])ital  of  the  towering  and  \’ery  tropical- 
looking  island  of  Dominica,  another  large  island, 
extremely  ])iet  iiresnue,  I iiit , to  meat  least , somber. 
Roseau  i>  a small  town  well  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain,  amid  thick  foliage,  X'ery  atlrae- 
ti\e  from  the  sea,  but  not  of  great  interest  in 


THE  DUTCH  ISLAND  OF  SABA 


itself,  except  for  its  large,  well-kept  and  truly 
reinarkahle  Botanical  Garden,  in  which  grow 
specimens  of  all  things  of  the  tropics  in  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants.  However,  there  is  enough 
there  to  liusy  the  picture-seeker,  and,  without 
doubt— if  one  could  put  in  a week  or  so  taking 
trips  into  the  interior — much  very  fine  scenery 
would  be  encountered. 

From  Dominica  it  is  Init  a few  miles’  sail  to 
Martii  liipie.  Ever  since  lioyhood  I have  been 
interested  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
I have  read  all  the  books  of  travel  that  I could 
get  hold  of  on  the  subject,  and  have  studied  many 
])h(jtographs  ami  sketches  made  of  those  wonder- 
ful islands.  For  man\’  years  I have  jiictured 
them  in  my  mind— have,  I suppo.se.  idealised 
them.  .Vs  Marl  ini<|ue  rose  out  of  the  sea  I began 
to  believe  that,  pcrhajis,  it  was  something  akin 
to  my  South  Sea  dream-islands,  and,  as  we 
ilrew  nearer.  I was  certain  of  the  fact;  for  here 
was  a lofty  island,  not  .somber  like  Dominica, 
but  smiling  and  friendly,  which  seemed  to  extend 
an  almosjdicrc  of  good  cheer  and  romance  out 
to  us  across  the  wonderfully  colored  .sea  sug- 
gestive of  mysterious  beauties  couccaled  among 
her  mountains  ami  \’alleys — of  tro])ical  charm 
and  peace.  As  the  ship  giideil  along  its  exten- 
sive eoast,  we  came  fir.st  to  the  foothills  of  Mt. 
]*eir-e,  which  rose  higlier  and  higher  from  the 
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water’s  edge  in  fantastic  masses  until  the  vol- 
cano itself,  split  and  eroded  by  its  last  great 
outbreak  in  May,  1902,  when  it  wiped  out  the 
world-loving  city  of  St.  Pierre,  overtowered  them 
all  at  its  altitude  of  little  less  than  a mile.  The 
hills  and  mountains  were  clothed  in  a thick  cloak 
of  exquisite  vegetation,  softening  their  outlines. 
As  we  steamed  past  the  volcano  itself,  we  could 
see  the  great  lava-beds  and  crevices  caused  by 
the  flow,  a graml  but  awe.some  sight.  Shortly 
we  were  abreast  of  St.  Pierre,  or  what  was  once 
St.  Pierre,  now  for  the  most  part  long  lines  of 
green  mounds  extending  along  the  beach  for 
.some  distance  and  running  l>ack  to  the  moun- 
tain-side— nay,  climbing  the  mountain-side  to  a 
considerable  height.  Here  and  there,  a gray 
wall  protrmled  from  the  green  growth  that  covers 
the  ruins,  that  of  the  cathedral  being  consiiicu- 
ous  among  others.  But  St.  Pierre  is  not  wholly 
dead,  for  of  late  building  has  been  begun  on  a 
small  scale,  and  in  years  to  come,  no  doubt, 
another  city  will  take  the  jilace  of  the  old,  which 
was  the  tomb  of  so  many  thoiLsands. 

From  St.  Pierre  onward  the  scenery  becomes 
more  and  more  beautiful;  the  mountains  drop 
oH'  for  a S])ace  only  to  round  U]>  higher  and  higher 
as  we  approached  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
Such  graceful  mountains  they  are,  that  one  has 
difficultx’  to  take  his  eyes  off  them  to  observe 


tlie  coast-line  with  its  very  white  sand,  and 
fringe  of  cocoamit-pahns  which  offer  shade  to 
many  little  settlements  of  thatchctl  houses, 
before  which,  on  the  beach,  were  drawn  up 
numerous  fishing-boats  and  canoes  for  all  the 
world  like  a Sonth-Sea  picture.  Brightly  clad 
people  could  be  seen  moving  along  the  shore  or 
busy  about  the  boats.  Now  and  again,  we  got 
a glimpse  of  a town  with  its  plastcretl  houses  anil 
red  roofs  clustered  about  a church  half  hidden  in 
the  surrounding  green.  Higher  on  the  hillsides 
and  moimtain-slojics  beyond  were  plantations 


confronted  by  an  exquisite  statue  in  white  marble 
of  Empress  Josephine,  who  was  born  in  a small 
suburb  just  across  the  bay. 

Here  again  we  found  a city  very  Erench  in 
appearance,  with  its  streets  filled  with  life,  its 
shops  giving  evidence  of  brisk  trade,  its  cafes 
showing  that  the  French  have  not  forgotten  the 
customs  of  the  home-country.  I cannot  say 
that  the  city  as  a whole  has  much  lieauty;  but 
there  arc  numerovis  pleasing  vistas,  and  it  is  the 
largest  city  one  sees  until  Barbados  is  reached, 
so  that  the  voyager  is  much  inqiressed  by  it.  If 
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and  well-cultivated  farms,  with  here  and  there 
a ranch-house  surrounded  by  negro  cabins. 
Boads  could  be  seen  wending  their  way  over  the 
hills.  From  the  much-eroded  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  their  thick  green,  waterfalls  now  and 
again  tumbled  flown  into  green  dell-like  jilaccs 
far  lielow.  .Vt  last,  rfmnding  a iiromontory,  we 
entered  the  s[)acious  and  picturesque  harbor  of 
Fort  de  France,  and  before  us  lay  the  city  itself, 
of  thirty  thousaml  souls,  witli  fascinating  sub- 
urbs on  terracc-like  hills  at  its  liack,  behind  which 
stofxl  out  the  mountains.  Fort  de  France,  cer- 
tainly, has  a ^j)lendiil  situation  from  the  pictur- 
csfiue  standpoint. 

.\t  one  sifle  of  the  city  jirojier  is  a large  park- 
like  space,  and  at  its  shore  we  soon  landed  to  be 


the  costumes  of  the  colored  folk  of  (iuadelonpc 
are  noteworthy,  those  of  Martinii|ne  arc  far  more 
so.  d'he  women  clothe  themselves  in  startling 
colors,  some  f)f  which  arc  truly  beautiful,  set  off 
by  f his  paradise  of  flowers  and  variously  assort cfl 
greens.  The  women  carry  themsehes  with  a 
stately  grace  that  is  quite  beyond  our  women  of 
the  north,  and  many  are  ver\'  charming  to  look 
u|)on. 

If  the  city  does  not  offer  anything  exceiitional 
to  the  ])ictorialist,  the  surrounding  country  does. 
We  had  practically  two  days  in  port,  so  wc  made 
use  of  various  motor-cars  that  stand  for  hire  liy 
the  park-side,  and  asceiuled  the  hills  ]>ast  the 
jiretty  suburban  villas  amid  their  gardens,  and 
drove  through  the  higher  country  beyond.  Our 
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way  soiiietinies  led  through  thick  groves  of  bam- 
boo of  enormous  height, — higher  than  I ever  saw 
in  Japan, — sometimes  it  passed  acres  of  cocoa, 
and  again  bananas.  Often  liedges  of  coffee  were 
encountered,  and  everywliere  were  frnit-trees 
and  lireadfruit — hardly  a fruit  in  our  sense  of 
tlie  word,  Init  a good  and  valuable  edible  just 
the  same.  Of  course,  many  varieties  of  palms 
grow  everywhere.  We  got  magnificent  views  of 
the  sea  lying  far  below,  a sea  in  color  undreamed 
of  by  those  who  are  only  familiar  with  our  north- 
ern waters,  and  beheld  vast  panoramas  of  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  graceful  contours  of 
the  coast -line. 

Our  objective  point  was  usually  some  (|uaint 
village;  and,  after  visiting  it,  we  would  retrace 
<nir  journey  and  see  the  red-roofed  city  with  its 
oi)en-work  cathedral  lying  far  below  us  from  the 
hills  we  were  on.  It  was  on  these  rides  that  I 
made  my  chief  errors  in  exjiosure  by  underesti- 
mating the  light-absorbing  jiower  of  the  foliage. 
The  bamboo-lined  roadways  needed  double  the 
exjiosnre  that  1 gave,  namely,  F/b  at  \/'io: 
F/,h(i  a t ] /‘it)  would  have  been  better.  Houses 
of  brown  thatch  under  lireadfrnit  and  ])alm- 
trees  may  deceive  the  eye  iido  F/lt  at  l/th); 
but  \ou  will  find  that  yon  have  very  little  to 
show  for  your  trouble  on  your  plate. 

Marlini(|ue  is  certainly  all-satisfying  to  those 


wdio  have  an  eye  for  beauty  of  landscape.  It 
w'as  to  us  the  most  beautifid  of  all  the  islands  we 
saw,  and  w^e  longed  to  hire  one  of  the  little  villa- 
like homes  amid  its  garden  of  ever-blossoming 
flowers,  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  city  and 
commanding  a view'  of  the  sea  and  mountains, 
and  settle  dowm  for  a good,  long  visit.  But  it 
w'as  not  to  be  this  time. 

We  put  out  to  sea  again  on  the  second  night 
to  find  ourselves  the  followdng  morning  approach- 
ing Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  Barbados,  having 
skipped  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  a usual  port  of 
call,  as  w'e  had  uo  freight  for  it. 

Barbados,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  belong 
to  the  Windward  Island  grouji.  It  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  that  group  geologically,  for, 
instead  of  being  a volcanic  product,  its  origin  is 
chiefly  coral.  It  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the 
chain  of  monntain-tojis  that  we  have  been 
following,  a lone  specimen  of  its  kind.  The 
island  is  about  tw'enty-two  miles  long  and 
fifteen  miles  wide,  and  boasts  that,  outside  of, 
perhaps,  China,  it  is  the  most  thickly  poinilated 
spot  on  the  earth,  wdth  a population  of  .some 
two  hundred  thousand,  or  nearly  tw'elve  hundred 
to  the  square  mile. 

As  one  views  it  from  the  ship,  it  appears  al- 
most flat;  yet  it  slopes  from  the  Bridgetown  side 
of  the  island  (the  south  side)  gently  to  the  height 
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of  about  one  thousand  feet  near  the  opposite 
coast,  wliere  it  drops  in  cliffs  to  the  shore-line. 

Its  aspect  is  cheerful,  and  one  of  intense 
green — due  largely  to  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  cane-sugar.  There  are  some  small  forest- 
tracts,  and  numerous  groves  of  mahogany  and 
other  trees.  The  coast-line  from  Bridgetown 
presents  a long  line  of  variously  tinted  dwellings 
shaded  more  or  less  by  palms,  and  the  trees  of 
the  latitude. 

The  city — the  capital,  and  the  chief  port — 
has  a population  of  over  forty  thousand,  and  one 


winter-climate  than  Bermuda,  and  do  not  care 
for  either  California  or  Florida,  Barbados  offers 
much,  with  its  “Marine”  and  other  hotels  at 
Hastings,  a suburb  of  Bridgetown,  on  the  sea, 
Bridgetown  itself  is  ejuaint,  some  of  its  streets 
suggesting  not  a little  such  old-world  cities  as 
Constantinople  and  Seville  with  balconied  houses 
overhangmg  the  street.  The  shore-line  is  de- 
lightful, the  many  drives  picturescpie,  and  the 
climate  perpetual  summer,  made  ideal  and  health- 
ful by  the  ever  softly  blowing  trade-winds.  In 
our  experience,  it  stands  next  to  Honolulu  from 
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is  keenly  imi)ressed,  as  in  no  other  island  on  the 
route,  of  the  white  man’s  influence  in  its  history 
and  development,  and  the  English  white  man  at 
tliat,  with  his  predilection  for  good  government, 
law,  order,  cleanliness  and  sidtal)le  habitations 
in  which  to  dwell  amiti  jjleasing  snrnjundings. 
I mean  by  tliat  that  Barl)ados  presents  to  the 
American  a civilization  more  in  time  with  what 
he  is  accustomed  to,  with  suburban  homes  amid 
j)retty  grounds,  broad  streets,  shops  more  on 
the  order  of  those  of  the  north,  and  certain  i>ro- 
visions  for  sports  such  as  horse-racing,  cricket, 
golf,  tennis  and  sea-bathing. 

For  tliose  who  desire  a Ijelter  ami  milder 


the  climatic  standpoint,  and  that  is  the  biggest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  it. 

The  island,  low  and  lacking  in  .scenic  attrac- 
tions of  the  conspicuous  type,  yet  abounds  with 
delightful  pictorial  material.  There  arc  the 
palm-fringed  beaches  where  the  great  rollers 
come  tumbling  in;  the  small  negro  fishing- 
villages  with  the  daily  landing  of  the  catch;  the 
tree-arched  roads;  the  pretty  villas  covered 
with  trailing  Bougainvillea;  dear,  old  stone- 
churches,  dating  nearly  three  hundred  years 
back,  amid  their  mahogany  groves,  that  seem 
to  have  wandered  out  of  England  and  to  have 
settled  themselves  here  in  the  tropics.  There 
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are  hundreds  of  great  stone  windmills,  with 
their  Dutcli-style  sails,  scattered  all  over  the 
island;  sugar-  and  rum-plants  (often  with  pleas- 
ing lines)  huilt  many  generations  ago  of  solid 
masonry  and  still  in  use;  superb  views  from  the 
highlands  over  sea  and  country;  Bridgetown 
with  its  odd  shops  and  balconied  streets,  not 
forgetting  to  mention  its  attractive  little  harlior 
and  queer,  little  sailing-craft  mixed  with  modern 
shipiiing  from  Eurojie  and  the  Americas. 

In  the  week  that  one  may  spend  on  Barbados, 
should  the  round  trip  only  lie  contemplated, 
while  the  shiji  goes  on  to  Dcmerara,  South 
America,  and  returns,  much  can  be  seen  and 
much  done  from  the  jihotograiihic  standiioiut; 
but  if  one  cares  for  results,  one  must  not  trust 
plates  or  films  to  the  local  photo-finishers. 
Among  our  fcllow-iiassengers  were  a number 
who  possessed  cameras  of  the  better  grade 
equipped  with  aiiastigmat  lenses.  Naturally, 
these  fellow-enthusiasts  were  eager  to  see  the 


results  of  their  various  exposures  on  the  islands 
to  the  north,  and  thus,  instead  of  turning  in  one 
spool  of  film,  or  plate  or  two,  turned  in  all.  I 
saw  the  results  later — overdevelopment,  sjiots, 
stains,  scratches,  under-fixing,  and  about  all 
that  can  happen  to  a negative  by  carelessness, 
uncleanliness  and  ignorance. 

The  hotels  at  Barbados  are  comfortable  and 
inexpensive  from  the  American  staud[)oint.  We 
stayed  at  the  “Marine,”  the  largest  and  most 
comfortable  hotel  on  the  island,  accommodating, 
I should  say,  over  two  hundred  guests.  The 
rate  was  three  dollars  and  a half  a day,  meals 
iiieluded.  The  smaller  hotels  quoted  fifteen 
dollars  a week  uii. 

On  the  return-voyage,  calls  are  again  maile  at 
the  various  islands,  but  the  visits  are  brief. 
Filially,  St.  d'liomas  is  reached,  and  then  comes 
the  long  trij)  to  New  York  iluriiig  which  one 
begins  to  realise  what  an  ideal  existence  one  has 
been  leading  amid  scenery  tliat  is  truly  gorgeous. 
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the  course  of  a series  of  experi- 
lents  on  the  effeet  of  an  aeid- 
ypo  solution  on  various  dye-sohi- 
ions  and  sani])les  of  tinted  motion- 
ictnre  film,  it  was  observed  that 
on  immersing  certain  samj)les  of  tinted  film  in 
the  acid-fixing  solution,  the  dye  was  bleached 
out  in  the  region  of  the  silver-image,  while  the 
highlights  remained  unaffected — producing  a 
result  ojiposite  to  that  of  toning,  namely,  tinted 
highlights  and  black-and-white  shadows. 

'I'he  possibilities  of  utilising  the  ])henomenon 
in  producing  dye-images  was  at  once  realised, 
and  by  simply  removing  the  black  silver-image 
in  a suitable  sol  vent  of  silver,  such  as  Farmer’s 
reducer,  after  bleaeldng  as  alxn’e.  a reversed  dye- 
image  was  obtained,  that  is,  starting  with  a 
positive  silver-image  a negative  dye-image  was 
obtained. 

In  the  following  exi)erimcnts  images  on  motion- 
picture  film  were  used  though  the  methods  are 
ai)plicable  to  any  gelatine  silver-image. 

Nature  of  the  Dyes  Employed 

The  effeet  under  consideration  was  diseov('red 
when  using  methylene  blue,  but  on  testing  a 
large  number  of  other  dyes  it  was  found  that 
dyes  sneh  as  methylene  green  and,  in  general, 
dyes  which  are  readily  reduced  to  the  leueo 
ba.se  can  be  used  also. 

The  Bleaching-Bath 

It  was  found  that  two  methods  of  ])roeednre 
are  jjossible  as  follows: — 

1.  Bleach  the  image  in  a mixture  of  the  dye- 
and  bleaehing-bath. 

‘■2.  First  dye  or  tint  the  film  and  then  bleach. 

1.  d’he  following  acid-h,\  p(^  bleaehing-bath  was 
used  in  the  i)reliminary  ex])eriments. 

Acid  Hardener 


Alum .)()  gninis 

Sodium  Sulphite ")(>  griuiis 

Acetic  Acid  'iH% K)()  cc. 

Wuler  to  1 liter 

f'or  use:  I lv])o  (‘•2.")%  solution  ) . lllOvols. 

■\ci<l  Ilurdeuer  . .5  vols. 


In  ordei-  to  determine  the  active  bleaehing- 
ageul  ill  this  bath,  tests  were  made  with  mixtures 
of  dye  ami  the  indi\idual  ingredients  in  various 
combiiiat  ions  iiiid  if  was  fouiiil  that  hyj)o  in 
<'onibiiiat  ion  with  hydrogen  - ions  is  the  active 


bleaching-agent.  Thus,  the  following  mixtures, 
as  enumerated  below,  are  inactive: 

Hypo  + Dye 
Dye  -f-  Acid 
Dye  + Sodium  bisulphite 

while,  on  immersing  an  image  in  a mixture  of 
dye  -|-  hyjjo  + acetic  acid  or  soflium  bi-sidphite 
or  acid  harflener,  good  results  are  obtained. 

The  following  bleaehing-bath  was  found  to 
give  the  best  results: 


Methylene  tilue 1 gram 

Hypo 5 grams 

Acid-Hardener 2.5  cc. 

Water  to 100  cc. 


On  immersing  a positive  image  in  this  solu- 
tion for  three  or  four  minutes,  the  dye  enters  the 
highlights,  whereas  the  shadows  remain  clear; 
•SO  that  on  washing  and  removing  the  silver- 
image,  as  described  below,  a negative  dye-image 
is  obtained. 

2.  By  first  tinting  the  film  and  then  bleaching, 
stronger  dye-images  were  obtained  as  follows: 

Immerse  the  film  for  two  or  three  minutes  in 
the  following  bath  and  rin.se: 

Methylene  blue 1 gram 

.Ammonia  (concentrated) 0.1  cc. 

Water  to 100  cc. 

Now  bleach  in  the  following  acid  fixing-bath 
until  the  shadows  are  black  and  free  of  rlye: 

Hypo 5 grams 

.Acid-Hardener  2.5  cc. 

Water  to 100  cc. 

.After  bleaching,  wash  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  running  water  and  remove  the  silver-image. 

Time  of  Bleaching 

When  using  method  2 — if  the  bleaching  is 
])rolongeil  beyond  a certain  jjoint — the  dye 
in  the  highlights  commences  to  bleach  out  until, 
on  ])rolonged  bleaching,  all  the  dye  disappears. 
On  siibsequenlly  removing  the  silver — so  as  to 
rever.se  the  image — very  jmeuliar  line-images 
are  obtained,  if  the  bleaching  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  point  when  all  the  dye  is  bleached 
in  the  shadows.  It  is  better  to  bleach  in  a 
weaker  bath  than  in  a strong  one,  since  this 
])ermits  of  greater  latitude  in  working.  AVith 
the  above  formula  from  one  to  two  minutes  is 
an  average  bleaching  time.  .Around  normal 
room-temperatures  ((>.5°  to  7,5°  F.)  small  changes 
in  temperature  have  very  little  effect  on  the  rate 
of  bleaching. 
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Removal  of  the  Silver-Image 

After  bleaching,  tlie  film  should  he  washed 
about  ten  iniuutes  iu  ruiiuiug  water  aud  immersed 
ill  the  following  bath  of  the  Farmer’s  reducer. 


Hypo 2. .5  grams 

Potassium  Ferricyanide 1 gram 

Water  to 100  cc. 


After  all  the  silver  is  removed,  the  film  should 
be  washed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  aud  dried. 

Other  silver-solvents,  such  as  a solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  cyanide,  iodine  in  thiourea, 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate, can  be  used  in  jilace  of  the  Farmer's 
reducer. 

Theory  of  the  Process 

The  action  of  the  bleaching-bath  is  apiiarcntly 
to  reduce  the  dye  to  the  colorless  leuco  base  in 
the  region  of  the  silver-image,  the  leuco  base 
washing  out  of  the  gelatine  more  rapidly  than 
the  dye.  This  leaves  a reversed  dye-image 
with  black  silver  in  the  highlights,  so  that  on 
removing  this  silver  a reversed  dye-image  is 
obtained. 

The  precise  action  between  silver  and  acid 
hypo  in  the  presence  of  metliylene  blue  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  It  was  at  first  considered  that 
the  reaction  between  the  silver-image  and  the 
acid-hypo  is  analogous  to  that  between  zinc 
and  sodium  Ihsulphite  to  produce  ziuc  hydro- 
sulphite and  sodium  hydrosulphite  as  repre- 
sented by  the  following  eipiation: 

Zn  -H  2NaIISOs  -b  = NaoSo()4  ZiiSO;;  -|-  2H2O 

Sodium  Ilydrosulpliite  -f  Zinc  Sulphite 

However,  it  was  considered  that  silver  is  too 
noble  a metal  for  the  above  reaction  to  occur  in 
the  alisence  of  hypo,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  following  experiment. 

Finely  divided  metallic  silver  was  heated  for 
thirty  minutes  to  boiling  with  a twenty-five  per 
cent  .solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  to  whieh 
was  added  one  jier  cent  of  acetic  acid.  On 
adding  a little  of  the  supernatent  liipiid  to  a 
solution  of  methylene  blue,  the  dye  was  not 
decolori.sed  though,  on  repeating  the  exiieriment 
with  the  addition  of  hypo  to  the  aeid  bisulphite, 
the  liipiid  decolorised  the  methylene  blue  at 
once,  thus  indicating  that  a powerful  rediicing- 
agent  was  jiroduced.  A blank  experiment,  whieh 
consisted  in  heating  together  hypo  and  acid 
bisididiite,  showed  that  tliis  mixture  alone  does 
not  reduce  the  dye  exeeid  in  presence  of  silver. 

These  ex]>eriments  eonfirm  the  iiractical  jihoto- 
graphic  results,  namely,  that  hypo  is  necessary 
for  the  reaction  between  the  silver  and  the  acid 
bisulphite  to  occur.  In  the  ease  of  zinc,  the 
Iiresenee  of  hyjio  is  not  necessary. 


The  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  substance 
formed  which  reduces  the  dye  has  not  been 
discovered.  During  bleaching  of  the  tinted  film 
in  acid  hypo,  the  silver-image  turns  yellowish 
brown  and  its  light-transmitting  power  is  visibly 
increased.  On  treating  the  bleached  image  with 
a thirty  per  cent  hypo  solution  or  five  per  cent 
potassium  cyanitle  some  of  the  image  is  removed, 
leaving  a residual  image  apparently  of  silver 
which  is  soluble  only  in  silver  solvents — such  as 
Farmer’s  reducer. 

The  above  explanation  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  any  reaction  takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  fixing  out  a silver-image  in  an 
acitl  fixing-bath  in  the  absence  of  methylene 
blue.  Certainly  no  visible  change  in  the  image 
occurs  at  normal  temperatures  in  two  or  three 
minutes  with  no  apparent  change  of  color. 
Previous  experiments  have  shown  that  silver 
dissolves  slowly  in  a solution  of  hypo  in  the 
pre.sence  of  air  (the  oxidiser),  so  that  if 
methylene  blue  is  regarded  as  the  oxidiser,  the 
analogy  in  the  case  of  the  oxidation  of  silver 
by  a mixture  of  acid  hypo  and  methylene 
blue  is  complete. 

A number  of  other  bleaching-baths  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  acid  hypo  such  as  an  acid 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  acid  amidol,  and 
acid  cerous  nitrate. 

Several  difficulties  were  met  with  in  producing 
good  dye-images  as  follows: 

1.  Bleeding  of  the  Dye 

After  dyeing  in  a plain  solution  of  the  dye, 
rinsing  and  bleaching,  it  was  found  that  the  dye 
washed  out  readily,  in  fact,  almost  as  readily 
as  the  leuco  base  so  that  weak  dye-images  were 
obtained.  Attempts  were,  therefore,  made  to 
mordant  the  dye  as  follows: 

A.  By  mordanting  after  dyeing  by  means  of 
known  mordants  for  basic  dyes  such  as  pho.si)ho- 
tungstic  acid  and  tannic  acid.  After  dyeing  the 
film  was  given  a short  immersion  in  a one  per 
cent  solution  of  phosphotungstic  acid  (which 
mordanted  the  dye  almost  comi)letely)  and  then 
washed  for  ten  minutes.  This  treatment  re- 
sulted in  patchy  images  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
subseciuently  remove  the  silver-image  in  Farmer’s 
reducer. 

B.  By  mordauting  after  bleaching  and  wash- 
ing and  before  removing  the  silv'er  better  results 
were  obtaineil,  though  some  streaks  appeared 
after  removing  the  silver  as  aliove. 

C.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  to  the  dye-bath  in  the  first  place  which 
increa.ses  the  rate  of  dyeing  and  retards  the  rate 
of  bleeding  on  washing. 
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2.  Re-oxidation  of  the  Leuco  Base 

The  leiico  base  of  methylene  l)hie  is  readily 
oxidised  hack  again  to  the  dye  hy  suitable  oxidis- 
ing agents  and  under  certain  conditions  with  cer- 
tain hleaching-haths  and  washing  in  water  con- 
taining dissolved  air,  after  bleaching  and  wash- 
ing the  lenco  base  is  oxidised  back  to  the  dye  s(j 
that  the  film  assumes  the  tinted  condition  again. 
The  addition  of  a trace  of  sodium  bisuliihite  to 
the  wash-water  tended  to  retard  this  oxidation. 

Re-oxidation  also  occurs  in  the  Farmer’s  re- 
ducer. if  all  the  leuco  base  has  not  been  washcil 
out  after  bleaching,  whicli  explains  the  necessity 
for  waslnng  after  bleaching  in  the  acid-hy])0. 

Positive  Dye-Images 

During  washing  of  the  image  after  lileaching 
in  the  Farmer's  reducer,  it  was  observed  that  in 
some  instances  a jiositive  image  was  obtained  — 
that  is,  the  leuco  base  was  mordanted  to  the 
silver-image  and  was  re-oxidisefi  to  the  dye 


while  the  dye  in  the  highlights  washed  out,  thus 
producing  a positive  image  from  a positive. 

The  mordant,  in  this  case,  is  silver  ferroeyanide 
formed  in  the  F’armer’s  reducer.  A silver-image 
when  bleached  in  a mixture  of  ferroeyanide  and 
a trace  of  hypo  is  converted  to  silver  ferroeyanide, 
which  in  a finely  divideil  condition  is  a jiowerful 
mordant  for  basic  dyes.  If,  therefore,  after 
bleaching,  the  image  is  only  slightly  washed  the 
leuco  base  remains,  and  on  bleaching  in  the 
Farmer's  reilucer  is  mordanted  to  the  silver 
ferroeyanide  image,  and  is  oxiilised  to  the  dye. 
On  jirolonged  washing,  the  methylene  blue  is 
washed  out  of  the  highlights  leaving  a,  iiositive 
ilye-im.'igc. 

Toning  and  Tinting 

IntiTcsting  effects  are  obtained  by  dyeing, 
bleaching  and  washing,  and  withoul  removing 
the  silver,  immersing  in  a uranium  toniug-bath  or 
by  dye-toning  the  silver  in  I he  usual  way.  The 
result  is  that  of  a toned  silver-image  willi  the 


higlilights  tinted.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  distinct 
from  the  usual  toned  and  tinted  effect  wliere  the 
dye-layer  cov'ers  the  entire  film. 

Line-effects  are  produced  by  prolonging  the 
bleaching  in  the  acid-hypo  and  subsecpiently 
toning  the  silver-image  as  above.  The  effect 
is  that  of  a toned  silver-image  with  line-lighting 
and  tinted  highlights. 

Odd  tinted  effects  are  obtained  by  merely 
dyeing  aiid  bleaching  and  washing,  and  prolong- 
ing the  bleaching  time  a little  above  the  normal. 

Summary 

Reversed  dye-images  can  be  obtained  by  first 
dyeing  a gelatine  silver-image  in  a dye  which  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  leuco  ba.se  which 
is  more  readily  washed  out  of  gelatine  than  the 


Use  of  the  Mirror  in 

HjX  jjortrait-photography  the  mirror 
finds  only  limited  employment, 
when  .sometimes  a feminine  cus- 
tomer e.\j)re.sses  a wish  to  be  pho- 
I tographed  standing  before  one;  but 
otherwise  this  indisjien.sable  article  in  daily  life 
receives  but  little  attention.  This  is  wrong, 
however,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  lines. 
Already,  in  the  older  editions  of  the  well- 
known  little  book  of  Schnau.ss,  “ Rliotograj)liic 
Rastimes,"  we  find  described  among  other 
trifles,  the  making  of  mnltiple  photographs  by 
nu'ans  of  two  mirrors  placeil  at  an  angle — a 
]3rocess  that  has  again  and  again  been  redis- 
covered and  rei)eatcdly  ])atented  or  otherwise 
])rotectcd.  Mr.  G.  I’aboudgian,  of  Constanti- 
nople,  places  two  mirrors  of  different  lengths, 
wit  bout  frames,  with  the  mirror-faces  ])arallel 
to  one  anotlier,  j)laccs  the  sitter  between  the 
mirrors,  and,  by  a ju'oi)cr  arrangement  of  the 
camera,  obtains  a mulli])le  photograph.  If 
three  mirrors  are  ])laced  together  in  a triangle 
with  the  reflecting-sides  turne<l  in,  two  or  three 
jjer.sons  will  suffice  to  give  in  the  mirror  a whole 
cidwd  of  ])eo])le  which  can  ))c  used  in  such  a 
\\a\  that  from  one  such  self-moving  model  one 
can  obtain  sex'cral  faces.  II.  Kessler  workeil  np. 
by  the  liel])  of  an  interior  mirror,  a ])r()ees,s  for 
producing  i)ietures  showing  a larger  field  of 
\ lew  than  is  [)o.ssible  with  ordi]iar\'  i)hotographs. 

this  method,  mirrors  |)laced  at  an  angle  of 
foii\--fi\'e  degrees  in  front  of  the  camera,  and 
the  picture  reflected  in  the  mirror  is  |)hoto- 
gr.'iphe(l,  gi\ing  a picture  free  of  |)crspeet ive 
e\;|on,. ration.  This  method  can  also  be  used 


dye,  and  after  tinting,  bleaching  in  an  ordinary 
acid-hypo  bath,  washing,  and  subsequently 
removing  the  silver-image  in  a solvent  of  silver, 
such  as  the  Farmer’s  reducer.  The  excellence  of 
the  results  depends  largely  on  the  correct  time 
of  bleaching  and  on  the  thoroughness  of  washing 
after  bleaching.  If  the  washing  is  not  thorough 
— on  immersing  in  the  Farmer’s  reducer — the 
leuco  ba.se  is  mordanted  to  the  silver  ferrocyanide 
formed  so  that,  on  prolonged  washing,  the  dye 
washes  out  of  the  highlights  leaving  a positive 
mordanted  dye-image. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  S.  Mungillo 
for  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  various  experi- 
ments. [Communication  No.  97  from  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  New  York,  Lk  S.  A.] 


Portrait-Photography 

very  successfully  at  short  focal  distance.  In 
the  same  way,  mirrors  are  used  in  library  photo- 
grai>hing  and  also  in  the  reversing-method  in 
making  j)hotograj)hic  reproductions,  for  which 
purpose  highly  polished  mirrors  of  magnalium 
are  used. 

The  mirror  has  another  ingenious  application 
in  the  telephoto  camera  "Vega  ” of  Vautier- 
Dufour  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  long  focal 
distance  of  the  lens  is  “broken"  by  a mirror 
introduced  in  the  interior  of  the  camera  and  the 
image  rcflecti'd  on  the  sensitive  ]>late.  We 
would  also  mention  the  mirror-arrangement. 
“Stcrean.’’  originating  in  England,  and  the 
l)roduction  of  stereoscopic  views  with  a single 
lens  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a mirror. 

In  the  reflex  camera,  the  mirror  jicrmits 
watching  the  subject  until  the  shutter  is  released. 
In  Iser's  "S])icgelatclier,’’  as  also  in  the  "Globus" 
mirror-camera  (IMocckc’s  patent),  on  the  other 
hand,  the  model  can  jdacc  himself  in  whatever 
ma,\-  seem  to  him  the  best  po.se.  In  the  last 
two  cases,  the  mirror  has  no  direct  photographic 
value,  as  it  is  here  mcrel\-  an  acces.sorv  scrviTig 
the  convenience  <jf  the  sitter. 

In  following  out  the  Kessler  method,  the 
Vienna  ])hotographer,  Franz  Liiwy,  found  that 
tile  mirror  .serves  not  only  as  a shortener  of  focal 
distance  or  as  a substitute  for  a wide-angle  lens, 
but,  by  iirojicr  jiosing  of  the  model  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  mirror  and  the  camera  on  the 
other,  ])ictures  with  ([iiitc  nniqne  lighting  can 
be  made,  in  which  the  skill  and  gooil  ta.ste  of 
the  ojicrator  jilay  (|uite  an  iin])ortant  ])art. 
In  man\'  cases,  also,  the  action  of  mirrors  in 
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lighting  ii|)  sliadow.s  can  he  hroiiglit  iiLto  service; 
in  sliort,  tlie  jihotograplier  will  liere  find  a fertile 
field  ready  for  ex])loiting.  in  wliicli  ex[)erinu>nts 
can  he  recomniendeil  l)^•  whicli,  witli  tlic  ])resent 
apjiarently  cninlier.sonie  methods,  not  oid,\-  I lie 
oiierator  himself,  hnt  his  mirrored  image  can  he 
photograjilied. 

Naturally,  with  tlie  present  inordinately  high 
prices  of  working-materials,  one  should  first 
study  II])  the  effects  on  the  gronndglass  and  see 
wliat  can  he  done.  d'lie  mirror-])liotogra])lis 
made  hy  Liiwy  show  a certain  softness  (not 
diffusion)  and  greaf  ])lasticity.  and  at  the  same 
time  an  astonisliing  richness  of  tone  is  to  he 
ohserved  which  can  he  utilised  to  ad\antage  in 
j)ictnres  containing  highl\'  illuminated  ohjects. 
For  iii'tance.  the  model  to  he  i)hotograi)hed  is  a 
light-hlond  lad\-  in  white,  laee-trimmed  elothes. 
'tanding  before  a brightly  lighted  window;  the 
walls  of  the  room  arc  white  or  light-eoloreil,  A 
direet  exj)osnre  in  these  circumstances  with  an 
ordinar\-  j)late  would  give  onl,\-  a mass  of  hala- 
tion and  other  faults.  I5ut  if  tlie  model  is 
|)laced  l)efore  a mirror  and  the  reflected  image  is 
]>hotographed.  the  ahsenee  of  halation  and  its 
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other  favorable  (|ualities  will  at  once  convince 
of  the  value  of  mirror-i)hotogra]>hy. 

Of  course,  the  mirror-])icl iires  will  he  reverseil 
from  right  to  left,  which  in  many  cases  is  of 
litth'  importance;  hnt  if  correct  position  of  the 
sidi's  is  insisti'd  iii>on-  as  h\-  ])crsons  in  uniform 
or  with  decorations — this  can  he  remedied  h\- 
])lacing  the  sensitive  plate  with  the  glass-side 
towards  the  front  (whieh  also  acts  to  prevent 
halation)  and  bringing  the  plateholder  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  nearer  the  lens. 

('arc  should  also  he  taken  that  neither  the 
camera  or  other  a])paratus.  nor  the  operator 
should  appear  iii  the  mirror,  d'liis  can  he 
effected  by  the  placing  of  the  camera.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  mirror  he  as  jierfeetly 
flat  as  ])ossihle.  of  colorless  glass  and  at  mosi  one 
centimeter  m thickness,  as  with  a thicker  mirror 
there  are  apt  to  he  double  eontoiirs.  As  in  the 
mirror,  a larger  field  of  \ iew  is  obtained,  with  a 
shorter  focal  distance,  the  sitter  can  he  plaeeil 
in  a coiiijiarat  i\-ely  deep  and  apjiarcntly  distant 
interior.  Hesides.  the  operator  is  m a jiosition 
to  utilise  all  kinds  of  light-effects,  which  other- 
wise would  he  dilhenll.  .llrlicr. 
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An  Efficient  Developing-Tank 

BERTHA  MOREY 


HE  traveling  photograplier  will  find 
a light-weight  developing-box  of 
the  greatest  convenience.  While 
planned,  primarily,  for  any  size  up 
to  5x7  cat  films,  the  developing- 


nmst  he  slipped  halfway  through  the  openings 
of  the  holder. 

One  half  of  the  pattern  of  the  holder  is  given 
in  Illustration  A.  The  twelve-film  carrier  may 
he  made  hy  merely  douhling  the  pattern. 


hox  may  he  used  for  cartridge-films  hy  cutting 
before  developing,  ^h‘ry  small  films  may  he 
handled  more  easily  if  two  or  three  are  cut  off 
at  a time.  When  using  this  tank,  the  black 
j>aper  must  he  ])laced  in  the  holiler  with  the  film 
as  it  is  in  many  of  the  other  tanks.  Tlie  films 


The  best  holder  is  made  from  a piece  of 
ahont  gaiige-15  alnminnm.  The  best  hox  is  of 
alnminnm,  althongh  one  of  light  wood,  and  lined 
with  oilcloth,  will  answer  every  purpose.  If 
wood  is  used,  it  is  well  to  employ  three-ply  bass- 
wood, heavily  shellacked,  as  this  will  last  indefi- 
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FIGURE  C 


nitely  Tlie  original  box  has  a lining  that  has 
lieen  in  use  four  years.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
test  the  lining  occasionally  for  leaks,  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  permit  the  developer  to  leak  out. 

For  develo])iug  twelve  5x7  films,  a box 
X 9 inches,  in  horizontal  dimensions,  and  eight 
inches,  in  depth,  will  be  found  most  practicable. 
The  holder  may  be  provided  with  a lifter — such 
as  is  shown  in  the  pen-sketcli — although  this 
feature  is  not  really  necessary.  Aluminum-wire 
offers  the  best  material  for  this  device. 

The  box  is  used  for  fixing  and  washing.  After 


the  films  are  fixed,  allow  the  water  to  run  slowly 
from  a faucet  into  tlie  box,  making  sure  that  the 
stream  does  not  fall  directly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  films.  In  case  no  faucet  is  available,  the 
water  may  be  poured  alternately  in  and  out, 
until  the  process  is  complete.  Another  method 
consists  in  susiiending  the  loaded  holder,  with 
a cork-bob,  in  a bucket  or  barrel  of  water,  or  in 
a lake  or  stream,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  A final,  thorough  rinsing,  after  re- 
moval from  the  holder  and  the  black  backing- 
paper,  will  complete  the  jirocess. 


A Method  of  Correcting  Harsh  and  Halated  Negatives 


HARSH  negative  is  an  underex- 
{losed  and  overdeveloped  one  of  a 
^ contrastily 


subject.  Such  a 


mm  negative  can  be  made  without  the 
underexjiosure,  but  as  this  wouhl 
merely  mean  cnliiably  bad  develojinient  I will 
pass  over  fully-exposed  negatives. 

To  obtain  decent  jirints  from  a negative  with 
clogged  highlights  and  empty  shadows  is  difficult; 
to  get  perfect  ones,  impossible,  particularly'  if 
halation  is  added  to  the  harshness. 

In  studio  work  harsh  negatives  can  be  avoided 
by  using  a full  and  well-diffused  light,  but  in 
home-portraiture  and  commercial  work  ideal 
light  cannot  always  be  had — the  [irevailing  light 
as  often  as  not  falling  in  a wrong  direction  - to 
illuminate  one  or  two  patches  of  the  subject 
intensely  while  other  jiarts  are  in  darkness,  d'he 
rlifferent  intensities  of  light  reflected  from  two 
jiarts  of  a subject  may  be  beyond  the  power  of 


any  emulsion  to  register  correctly  in  one  expo- 
sure, and  the  o|)erator  must  perforce  do  one  of 
two  things,  if  not  both.  He  must  overex|)ose 
th('  highlights  or  underexpose  the  shadows. 
With  mo\'able  subjects  the  former  course  is 
not  always  iiracticable,  and  the  resulting  under- 
exposure is  often  the  root  cause  of  a harsh  nega- 
tive, by  iuilueing  overdevelopment  in  the  \'ain 
ho])e  of  getting  shadow  detail.  Harsh  negatives 
can  be  avoided  in  any  circumstances  by  taidc- 
lievelopment  with  a suitable  formula  if  sutheieut 
attention  is  given  to  details  like  lime  and  tem- 
jierature,  but  the  right  system  for  iic‘gatives  of 
contrastily  lit  subjects  might  not  be  the  best 
for  any  other  kind. 

Rut  like  all  preventable  things,  harsh  nega- 
tives will  always  occur,  and  a cure  is  often  u.se- 
ful.  d'he  following  method  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  highlight  density  is  of  a greater  dejilh  in 
the  gelatine  of  a negative  than  shadow-detail  is. 
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and  lialation  is  allowed  for  on  account  of  it 
being  deeiier  still.  It  Mill  he  obvious  that  the 
removal  <d'  all  silver  in  the  lower  stratum  leaves 
the  highlights  apiireciably  thinner  and  without 
halation,  while  not  affecting  the  shadoM-detail. 
This  can  he  done  by  bleaching,  followed  by  part 
re-development  and  fixing,  and  any  of  the  solu- 
tions in  common  use  will  serve.  I have  found 
advantages,  however,  in  using  (1)  a bleacher 
containing  bichromate  and  ('•2)  an  amidol  de- 
velojicr,  the  forniulie  being  as  follows; — 


Bleacher. 

Potass  ferricyaiiide 1 dr. 

Potass  hroniide 1 dr. 

Potass  bicliroiiiate  1 lir. 

tVater 5 ozs. 

Dereloper. 

Sodium  sulphite 3^  oz. 

.\uii<lol 20  gTS. 

Water 20  ozs. 

Fi.rer. 

II.Vpo tozs. 

ft  a ter 20  ozs. 


before  trcatnien  t,  a negat  ive  must  be  thor- 
oughly fixed  and  frei-  of  hy])o.  bleaching  can 
be  carried  out  in  daylight  and  iirocccdcd  with 
unlil  the  whole  of  the  deiiosit  has  changed  cohir, 
when  viewed  from  the  reverse  side  of  the  nega- 
ti\<‘.  A short  rinse  is  then  given  and  the  nega- 
li\  c is  jilaced  in  a clean  tray,  the  developer  being 
jmiired  smartly  on  to  the  center.  Droi)])ing  the 


negative  into  a trayful  of  developer  will  result 
in  uneven  action.  Development  is  carried  out 
in  daylight  and  the  negative  in.spected  from  time 
to  time  on  the  reverse  side,  and  when  all  but  the 
over-densities  has  blackened  the  negative  is 
rinsed  again  and  tran.sferred  to  the  fixing.  If 
all  the  ojierations  are  carried  out  carefully  and 
correctly  the  following  actions  M’ill  take  place. 
The  silver-image  will  be  converted  to  one,  both 
re-developable  and  soluble  in  hypo.  The  top 
layers  of  the  image,  the  shadow-detail  and 
moderate  densities  of  the  highlights  and  grada- 
tions between  the.se,  will  be  re-developed,  and 
at  the  same  time  brightened  up  to  some  extent 
by  the  action  of  the  bichromate.  The  surplus 
density  of  the  highlights  and  also  any  halation, 
tieing  either  not  re-developed  or  only  re-developed 
to  a slight  extent,  will  remain  largel.N  ■ soluble  in 
hypo  and  disappear  in  the  fixing-bath,  leaving  a 
negative  which  is  anything  but  harsh. 

Some  ]U)ssible  mishajis  with  the  jiroecss  are: 
insufficient  bleaching,  which  leaves  the  unwanted 
deposits  untouchcil  and  irremovable;  over- 
bleaching,  which  may  result  in  stain  or  obscure 
complications;  insufficient  re-development,  which 
leaves  the  image  ])roper  susceptible  to  hypo,  and 
may  mean  the  loss  of  the  negative;  overdevelo])- 
nient,  which  leaves  the  negative  as  bad  as  it  was 
originally.  In  the  last  case  the  process  can  be 
relocated  after  washing. 
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A Simple  Film  Negative-Holder 

H.  P.  T.  MATTE 


j|IIAT  amateur,  who  is  ol)Iiged  to 
work  ill  all  sorts  of  places,  has  not 
wished  that  the  film-negative  from 
which  he  makes  lantern-slides  or 
enlargements  could  be  supported  in 
the  air,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  surfaces  which  must  he  kept  clean  from  the 


the  carrier,  hohler  or  camera-back,  or  whatever 
you  use  for  enlarging  or  copying,  set  a small 
screw-eye.  With  eight  pieces  of  wood  about 
one  inch  long,  one-quarter  inch  wide  and  one 
eighth  inch  thick,  construct  four  clips,  as  elab- 
orately or  as  simply  as  your  taste  dictates. 
However,  in  order  to  provide  a fulcrum  for  its 
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particles  of  dust  that  persist  in  sticking  to  the 
glass-])lates  used  in  the  film-holders? 

It  is  very  fascinating,  after  a vigorous  cleaning, 
to  watch  the  particles  of  dust  settle  upon  the 
electrified  glass — coming,  apparently,  from  no- 
where. Sjiotting  is  also  an ' interesting  occupa- 
tion. Hut  who  wants  to  do  much  of  that  after 
the  technique  has  been  mastered? 

Instead  of  putting  the  film  between  two  pieces 
of  glass,  do  this:  In  each  of  the  four  corners  of 


o])eratiou,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  strips 
of  wood  comiiosing  each  cli|)  be  rounded  on  one 
side  so  that  it  is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends.  Now  insert  a screw-eye  into  the  end 
of  the  flat  strip,  and  fasten  the  two  pieces  together 
l>y  means  of  a rulilier  liand.  Four  more  bands 
are  needed  to  attach  the  clips  to  the  holder.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  device  is  easily  adjustable, 
so  that  the  negative  can  be  centered  without 
difficulty.  It  is  iiractical  and  elfective. 
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Still-Life  Photography 

An  Aid  to  the  Study  of  Pictorial  Composition 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


one  may  judge  by  visible  results, 
omparatively  few  workers  devote 
inch,  if  any,  attention  to  still-life 
roups.  This  seems  unfortunate, 
jr  in  addition  to  the  pictorial 
beauty  which  can  be  expressed  by  a skillful 
arrangement  and  lighting  of  still-life  material, 
the  making  of  a group,  and  properly  lighting  it, 
affords  valuable  practice  in  composition. 

AVith  many  kinds  of  sul)jects,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  l)cst  of  things  as  they  are;  for,  in 
the  case  of  material  which  does  not  allow  of  re- 
arrangement, one  can  select  only  what  appears 
best  after  viewing  it  from  various  angles.  How- 
ever, in  making  still-life  studies,  the  worker  is 
al)sohitely  free  to  create  an  original  composi- 
tion, by  selecting  the  ol)jects,  Imckground,  and 
other  accessories  used,  and  by  arranging  the 
whole  in  any  manner  desired,  so  that  if  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame.  Because  the  i)hotographer  must  as- 
sume full  resijonsibility  for  the  make-up  of  the 
composition,  the  effect  of  one  ]>art  upon  another 
— as  various  groupings  aiul  clianges  in  lighting 
are  tried — is  likely  to  be  studied  with  care; 
and,  all  parts  l)eing  under  control,  it  is  possilrle 
to  do  this  in  a leisurely  manner;  allowing  time 
for  thoughtful  analysis.  It  is  also  an  interest- 
ing experiment  to  find  how  many  different  effects 
can  l)e  worked  out  by  re-arrangement  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  practice  thus  gained  will  stand 
the  worker  in  good  stead  frequently  when  he 
deals  with  subjects  of  totally  difi'erent  charac- 
ter. In  the  final  analysis,  all  compositions  in 
monochrome  must  be  jn-oduced  by  means  of 
line  and  tone,  and  the  underlying  j)rinciplc  of 
rhythm  an<l  balance  is  the  same  whatever  the 
objects  may  be  that  go  to  form  the  lines  and 
tonal  spaces  within  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
]>osition. 

Although,  as  just  suggested,  the  effect  ui)on 
the  structure  of  a composition  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  kind  of  material  that  enters  into  it, 
this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
heterogeneous  combination  of  objects  can  be 
tlircjwn  together  and  produce  a pleasing,  lesthetic 
impression;  for,  so  long  as  different  kinds  of 
material  bring  up  definite  associations  or  ideas 
to  an  intelligent  sjH'ctator,  just  so  long  will  this 
fact  have  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
suitably  related  material  to  j)roducc  what  might 


be  called  a logical  composition — one  which  will 
convey  a thought  of  some  kind  in  addition  to 
the  abstract  beauty  inherent  in  a well-designed 
pattern,  such  as  exists  in  any  good  convention- 
alised design.  I know  well  that  this  is  scorned 
by  the  extreme  element  of  the  so-called  modern 
school  of  painters  and  photographers  who  hold 
that  it  is  quite  immaterial  what  relation  objects 
bear  to  one  another  in  an  intellectual  sense — ■ 
or  even  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover 
what  they  are — provided  the  units  make  what 
may  be  considered  a satisfactory  pattern  or 
design.  Following  this  practice  to  a fitting 
conclusion,  one  might  frame  a rug  or  piece  of 
figured  linoleum  and  hang  it  upon  the  wall  for 
an  ornament!  However,  the  consensus  of  cul- 
tivated ojjinion  demands  that  a pictorial  com- 
position shall  possess  both  abstract  beauty — 
which  comes  from  a harmonious  effect  of  in- 
terestingly disposed  lines  and  tonal  masses  of 
varying  depth — and  the  element  of  interest 
that  is  created  when  the  material  selected,  or 
transient  effect  introduced,  suggests  a definite 
idea  or  impression. 

Making  direct  application  of  the  above  to  the 
class  of  compositions  now  under  consideration, 
one  ex])ccts  in  a still-life  j)icture  of  a finished 
character — one  which  is  more  than  a technical 
exercise  in  composition — to  find  objects  grouped 
together  which  possess  some  logical  association 
of  interest,  or  l>e  such  as  might  naturally  come 
together  in  a casual  way;  otherwise  the  combi- 
nation will  look  stilted  and  artificial.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  placing  of  selected  material 
in  a skillfnlly  coni])osed  groiq)  should  seem  to  be 
so  natural  as  not  to  suggest  the  deliberate  plac- 
ing of  every  unit,  althougli  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  latter  must  be  done  usually,  for  one  seldom 
comes  upon  material  so  placed  that  it  will  com- 
pose a good  j)icture  without  some  changes  being 
made.  Many  an  idea  to  produce  a spontaneous 
eft’ect  may  be  gained  by  observing  the  accidental 
arrangement  of  objects  in  everyday  use,  and 
these  will  also  suggest  “motives”  for  pictures. 

The  most  ordinary,  simple  material  is  suffi- 
cient to  form  a foundation  to  build  a composi- 
tion upon;  Init  the  creation  of  a beautiful  result 
lies  in  the  arrangement  and  lighting.  Although 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  an  extended 
list  of  possible  material,  one  may  suggest,  as  a 
few  of  the  things  which  can  be  utilised,  viz.; 
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lamps,  candlesticks,  clocks,  cliiiia-and-glass  ware, 
cojiper-and-pewterware",  cooking-iitensils,  a tea- 
service,  plaster-casts,  books,  writing-materials, 
fruits,  vegetaljles  and  flowers. 

No  greater  number  of  objects,  however  a]i- 
propriate  in  character,  should  be  introduced  in 
a single  composition  than  is  repnired  to  express 
the  idea  in  miml  and  to  give  satisfactin'v  balance 
of  line  ami  tone  to  the  coinpcjsition.  Simplicity 
makes  for  strength  ami  unity  of  cx])ressiou  -a 
multiplicity  of  objects  distracts  the  (‘yc  ami 
breaks  uj)  the  tone-spotting  into  a confusing 
jumble,  uide.ss  handled  with  exceptional  skill. 

In  considering  the  material,  do  not  forget  that 
the  background  and  base  upon  whicli  the  objects 
arc  arranged  arc  just  as  important  as  tla-  objects 
thcmsclvo;  for  they  fill  tlie  spaces  not  taken 
U])  i).v  the  latter,  and  bring  in  t(^ncs  vhich  react 
upon  (.-very  detail.  This  tonal  relation  cannot 
lie  'ml”cd  wholly  by  the  local  tone-valuc'  of 
each  unit.  a<  the  quality  and  angle  of  illumina- 
tiiin  play  numberless  tricks  in  altering  the 
relationshij)  liy  producing  highlights  and  shadows 
of  varying  intensity.  Ivcflections,  <m  li  as  occur 
in  polished  ware,  a table-top,  or  in  a mirror  — 
often  add  mmli  to  the  attraetivenes'  of  tlm 
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efi’ect.  As  lights,  shadows  and  reflections,  all 
affect  the  size  and  location  of  the  tone-masses 
formed  liy  the  objects  alone,  arrangement  of 
the  latter  is  dependent  upon  these  transient 
effects,  and  it  is  always  inten-sting  to  observe 
how  conqiletely  a change  in  the  (piality  or  angle 
of  illumination  can  alter  the  groniiing  of  tones, 

15y  ufilising  material  of  a suitable  nature, 
subjects  can  be  found  indoors  or  out;  by  day 
and  artificial-light.  One  ma>’  work  by  diffused 
daylight,  depending  mainly  iqion  local  differences 
in  Ihe  tonalify  of  the  material  to  obtain  a proper 
lialancc  of  light  and  dark  lone;  or,  ]ilacc  the 
subject  ill  full  sunshine,  eilher  out-of-doors,  or 
by  a siiimy  window  where  a sunbeam  will  ]>ro- 
diiee  a local  effect  of  sunlight  ami  shadow.  .Vn 
entirely  different  varii'fy  of  effects  is  obtainable 
bv  utilising  caudles,  electricity,  or  shadeil 
kerosene  table-lamps.  Ibiwevcr,  most  of  flie 
art  ifieial-lighting  effc'cts  are  made  best  by  the 
aid  of  weak  daylight,  bnrniiig  magnesium-ribbon 
or  in  eonjiiiiet ion  with  the  local  artificial-light 
effect,  to  reduce  Ihe  cxqiosiirc  and  to  soften  the 
intensity'  of  Ihe  shadows. 

Ifecaiise  I lie  interest  in  still  -life  |)lmlography 
to  the  worker  lies  so  much  in  Ihe  opportiinil>' 
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for  individual  ex])eriineidatioii.  it  liardly  svenis 
wise  to  run  tlie  risk  of  oirciiniscril)ing  any  one's 
efforts  in  tins  direction  by  attempting  to  lay- 
down rules  for  grouping  or  lighting,  even  though 
of  a general  nature.  Nevertheless,  by  way  of 
conveying  some  suggestions  as  to  technique  and 
the  use  of  material  in  the  study  of  pictorial 
comjiosition,  I will  explain  how  the  illustrations 
were  made  ami  indicate  the  reasons  for  grouping 
tlie  material  as  in  the  manner  shown. 

bet  ns  take  hrst  the  outdoor-subject,  “Fruits 
of  the  Harvest.”  We  have  here,  as  material,  a 
basket,  some  dry  ears  of  corn  in  the  husk,  a 
large  pumjikin,  and  a few  ajiiiles,  all  of  which 
might  naturally  be  found  gathered  together. 
The  bare  ground  and  a rough  board-fence 
fnnuslicd  tlu*  setting,  the  latter  in  shadow,  and 
the  <lireet  light  njion  the  objects  from  the  sky- 
above  was  diffused  by-  fhin  clouds.  In  local- 
color  the  husks  of  the  corn  were  lightest:  Ind 
Ihe  smoolh.  round  surfaces  of  fhe  ap])lcs  reflected 
enough  light  to  have  them  utilised  as  spots  of 
light  tone,  d'he  interior  and  nnder-side  of  the 
basket,  juid  the  dark  side  of  the  ])um])kin,  pro- 
\iiled  fhe  bidk  of  tlu-  dark  tones,  and  most  of 
the  halftones  came  from  the  fence  and  ground, 
both  of  which  were  nearly  of  the  same  value. 
By  placing  the  basket  on  edge,  the  lighted  rim 


formed  a curved  line  leading  down  to  the  corn 
which  was  scattered  far  enough  along  to  lead 
the  eye  to  the  spots  of  light  upon  the  apples  at 
the  left  edge  of  the  composition,  the  uniformity 
of  this  line  being  varied  by-  the  light  accent  upon 
the  pumpkin.  The  distribution  of  darker  tones 
was  varied,  starting  with  the  shadow-  at  the 
right,  under  the  basket,  and  extended  by-  the 
small  accents  under  the  individual  ears  of  corn 
to  the  darker  spots  made  by-  the  shaded  parts 
of  the  ap])les;  the  parallelism  of  this  arrangement 
being  offset  by-  the  dark  tone-sjiot  tqion  a jiart 
of  the  pnmjikin,  and  the  mass  of  graded  tone 
inside  the  liasket. 

“Old  Pewter,”  naturally-,  w-as  made  indoors; 
the  material  being  arranged  upon  a dark,  jiolished 
table  about  three  feet  from  a south  w-indow-  on  a 
cloudy-  afternoon;  this  arrangement  gave  a soft 
lighting,  as  I wished  to  avoiil  such  sharp  lighting 
upon  the  rounde<l  surfaces  as  wouhl  cause  loss 
of  texture  and  the  characteristic  tone  of  old 
jHwvter.  It  w ill  lie  noticed  that  the  eye  is  drawn 
to  the  lamp — dating  back  to  the  whale-oil  period 
of  illnminants — by-  the  highlights  upon  it,  which 
form  the  strongest  accents  of  light  tone  in  the 
picture,  due  to  its  having  a more  highly-  polished 
surface  than  the  other  objects.  The  reflections 
upon  fhe  table-top,  and  lights  upon  the  rim  of 


the  plate  and  j>arts  of  the  teapot,  although 
secondary  to  the  accents  upon  the  lamp,  are 
close  enough  in  value  to  avoid  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  latter,  which  would  have  interfered 
with  the  pattern  of  the  composition  as  a whole. 
As  one  rule  of  gooil  composition  is  never  to  place 
the  main  accent,  or  principal  object  of  interest, 
in  the  exact  center,  the  lamp  was  kept  a little 
to  one  side;  but  the  tones  of  this  were  l)alanced 
by  the  greater  area  of  moderately  light  tones  in 


to  the  left  would  have  balanced  the  distribution 
of  light  and  dark  tone  within  the  picttire-space. 
but  likewise  it  would  have  catised  a division  of 
interest  in  the  grouping  of  the  ol)jccts  and  made 
it  appear  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  material. 
The  dark  tone  created  by  the  cast  shadow  of  the 
plate  slu)uld  not  l>e  overlooked.  This  connects 
with  the  dark  tone  of  the  table-top,  increases 
the  tonal  accent  at  the  j)oint  of  main  interest 
and  fixes  the  dej)th  of  perspective  in  the  i)icture 
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the  plate  and  teap(.)t.  Placing  tlie  ])late  liack 
of  the  latter  reduced  the  number  of  separate 
tone-spots  and  j)rovided  a baekgnjund  which 
set  off  to  advantage  the  shadetl  jjarts  of  the  tea- 
])ot,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Full  circle  of  tlie 
l)late"s  rim  was  broken  by  the  jirojec-ting  curve 
of  the  teajiot ’s  handle,  .\lthough  the  general 
arrangement  of  tlie  jiewter-ware  seemeil  to  be 
satisfactory  after  this  was  done,  the  difference 
in  bulk  between  the  mass  of  tone  formed  by  tlie 
plate  and  tea[)ot  comiiared  with  the  lamp  ap- 
peared to  need  some  correction,  in  eonse(|Uenee 
the  book  which  is  seen  at  the  extremi-  left  of  the 
jiicture  was  introduced.  Mo\  ing  the  lain])  more 


by  enabling  the  observer  to  judge  the  ])o.sition 
of  the  background  relativel.x'  to  that  of  the  ob- 
jects. 

“From  the  (larden"  does  not  call  for  much 
comment.  .\s  can  be  seen,  the  buds,  flower- 
petals,  and  leaves  of  the  lemon-lilies  Furnish 
the  main  jiatterii  against  the  background  of 
halftone,  although  the  east  shallows  upon  the 
latter  are  of  value  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
cast  shadow  of  the  plate  iii  “Old  I’ewti'r."  'I’hc 
siiuiile  dev'ee  of  Using  liooks  as  accessories  serves, 
in  this  iiistaiiee,  to  balaiiee  the  dark  mass  of 
stems  in  the  flow cr-iiolder,  and  also  to  cut  the 
straight  horizontal  line  which  marks  the  division 
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hotweeii  tlie  liackgroimd  and  shelf.  Tlie  shelf 
upon  which  the  group  was  arranged  was  about 
the  lieiglit  of  an  ordinary  mantel  from  the 
floor,  ami  aiiproximately  six  feet  from  a good- 
sized,  oblong-shaped  north-light  in  the  wall  at 
right-angles  to  it,  that  gaA’c  what  might  be  called 
a siile-  and  threc-ipiarter-froid  lighting  of  soft 
ipiality. 

“ Ify  the  AVindow  ” is  a study  in  lighting-effects, 
a mass  of  bright-colored  cactus-dahlias  in  a 
yellow  vase  furnishing  the  pi'inci])al  element  of 
iiderest.  d'o  ])rovide  the  kind  of  background 
which  wonid  be.st  emphasise  the  j)lay  of  light 
and  shadow  among  the  jietals  of  the  llowers,  I 
decided  to  let  a little  of  the  window  —from  which 
the  main  source  of  light  was  derived-  form 
a iiarl  of  it.  However,  to  subdue  the  intensity 
of  illumination  and  to  lessmi  the  abru])t  contrast 
of  lone  Ix'tween  the  window  and  wall  alongside. 


the  former  was  draped  with  a soft,  white  fabric, 
this  being  extended  over  a part  of  the  wall-.space, 
as  well,  and  this  gave  a middle-tint  between  the 
extremes  of  light  and  dark  tone.  The  part  of 
wall  below  the  window-sill  in  combination  with 
that  to  the  right  made  an  L-.shaped  section  of 
dark  tone.  The  light-space  that  filled  the  re- 
mainder of  the  background  was  balanced  by  the 
light-tones  in  the  vase,  slightly  to  the  right  of  the 
center;  and  the  light  falling  finally  upon  the 
large  drawing-board  which  served  as  a table  for 
the  bom|uef.  With  this  degree  of  tone-balance 
obtained,  the  rest  became  a matter  of  getting 
])leasing  tone-.sjiotting  of  the  flowers  against  the 
light  ami  dark  parts  of  the  background.  Some 
diffused  light  from  more  distant  windows  was 
idiliseil  to  soften  the  depth  of  tone  in  the  shado^YS, 
alfhough  care  was  taken  not  to  let  this  .secondary 
lighting  be  strong  enough  to  produce  cross- 
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shadows.  A liberal  exposure  was  given,  which 
i.s  always  necessary  when  working  against-the- 
light,  to  obtain  a harmonious  rendering  of  strong 
tone-values. 

“Ily  the  Candle's  Glow"  is  suggestive  of 
what  can  be  done  easily  in  creating  artificial-light 
effects.  To  produce  successfully  the  illusion  of 
such  local  illumination  as  comes  from  a near-by 
source  of  light  a little  thouglit  is  rcipiired  in 
placing  light-toned  olijects  naturally  v,  here  the 
most  light  would  fall.  In  the  present  instance 
the  effect  of  illumination  from  the  candle-flame 
is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  note-pai>er  was 
laid  where  the  strongest  light  from  the  candle 
would  fall  naturally,  the  ink-well,  as  well, 
being  so  placed  as  to  reflect  a few  catch-lights: 
for,  a'  a matter  of  fact,  the  actinic  jiowcr  of  a 
candle .\cllow  flame  is  too  weak  to  make  very 
inncli  of  an  im])R'ssion  by  itself,  unless  an  ex- 
cessively' long  cxiiosnrc  is  given,  during  which 
time  the  candle  would  become  less  in  height 
and  the  flicker  of  the  flame  be  likely  to  give  too 


blurred  a result.  For  these  reasons,  I used 
weak  daylight  as  the  main  source  of  illumination, 
taking  care  to  have  it  so  thoroughly  diffused  as 
not  to  produce  cast  shadows.  After  giving  what 
I thought  was  sufheient  exposure  to  register 
the  amount  of  detail  which  the  eye  would  see  by 
candle-light,  I closed  the  shutter,  lit  the  caudle, 
and  made  a second  cx])osurc  of  slmrl  duration  of 
the  flame  itself. 

In  cases  where  a shadial  light  is  used,  it  is 
sometimes  practicable  to  substitute  a spiral  of 
magnesium-ribbou  in  jilacc  of  the  ordinary 
burner,  or  bulb,  ami  obtain  a rc.sidt  with  little 
or  no  helj)  from  daylight.  This  i.s  a field  where 
one  may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  many  ways. 

I have  not  offered  advice  niioii  such  matters 
as  ])lates,  filters  and  other  cijnipmcnt,  assuming 
that  color-sensitive  emulsions,  orthochromatic  or 
jianchromatic  ])latcs  and  suital)lc  ray-fillers,  will 
be  used  when  necessary.  Good  opportunities 
arc  afforded  in  this  fichl  for  excellent  technical 
and  heliifnl  artistic  practice. 


Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism  and  Appreciation 

Part  One. — The  Functions  of  the  Critic 
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VERY  photographer  liis  own  se- 
verest critic  is  a slogan  which  rolls 
trippingly  ofif  the  tongue:  a con- 
summation which,  however  de- 
voutly wished,  seems  not  likely  of 
complete  fnlfillment  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  photographer  who  can  view  his  own  work 
impersonall.y  is  a rarity,  but  his  kind  is  increas- 
ing. This  .series  of  articles  will  assist,  it  is  hoped, 
through  their  treatment  of  the  foundations 
underlying  this  important  branch  of  photog- 
raphy, the  aspiring  critic  and  the  self-criticis- 
ing photographer  to  a comprehension  of  their 
opportunities  and  their  responsibilities.  The 
critic  we  shall  have  always  with  us,  which  brings 
us  to  our  theme. 

“A  critic,”  I was  told  by  nine-year-old  Bobby, 
“ is  a little  black  bug  which  makes  a noise  by 
rubbing  its  hind  legs  together.”  Of  course,  I 
set  Bobby  right,  but  the  thought  stayed  with 
me.  AVhat  and  why  is  the  critic  of  photographs.^ 
Let  us  see  what  the  late  William  Dean  Howells 
thought  a critic  should  be:  “It  is  hard  for  the 
critic  to  understand  that  it  is  really  his  business 
to  classify  and  analyse  the  fruits  of  the  human 
mind  very  much  as  the  naturalist  classifies  the 
olijects  of  his  study,  rather  than  to  j)raise  or 
Itlame  them:  that  there  is  a measure  of  the  same 
absurdity  in  his  trampling  on  a j)ocm,  a novel, 
ail  essay  (or  a phntoc/raph)  that  does  not  jilease 
him  as  in  a botanist  grinding  a plant  under  foot 
because  he  docs  not  find  it  pretty.  He  does  not 
conceive  that  it  is  his  business  rather  to  identify 
the  sjiccies,  and  then  explain  how  and  where  the 
specimen  is  im])erfect  and  irregular.” 

Mr.  Howells  limits  the  functions  of  the  literarv 


critic  to  classification  and  analysis.  The  critic 
of  photograjihs  has  in  addition  the  duty  of 
suggestion.  He  must  be  capable  to  see  latent 
possibilities  in  a jiriiit  and  to  point  them  out 
clearly.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  jirints  will 
at  times  be  shown  him  which  have  at  first  sight 
nothing  to  commend  them.  The  temptation 
will  be  to  slight  and  coudemu  them:  the  critic 
should  remember,  however,  that  his  best  ser- 
vices are  re(|uircd  iii  just  such  circumstances, 
d'lie  advanced  worker  who  turns  out  consistently 
good  Jirints,  generally  does  not  care  a hoot 
about  the  ojiiuioiis  of  the  critic.  The  people 
who  really  apjircciate  true  criticism  are  they 
who  need  it  most — the  bcgiuucrs  and  earnest 


workers  who  feel  that  they  could  effect  improve- 
ment in  their  work.  The  ability  to  suggest 
remedies,  therefore,  and  to  point  out  methods 
and  processes  of  advantage,  is  an  invaluable 
asset  to  any  eritic. 

Mr.  Howells  perceived,  too,  that  in  the  field 
of  literary  endeavor,  of  which  he  was  writing, 
the  critic  was  prone  to  censure  and  condemn 
rather  than  to  criticise.  Critics  in  all  fields  of 
work  manifest  the  same  tendency.  The  cause 
is  lack  of  cultivation  of  the  critical  faculty: 
narrow-mindedness — a mild  bigotry. 

The  critical  faculty,  latent  in  every  human 
being,  is  assertive  in  the  great  majority.  Its 
jiroper  development,  however,  is  often  retarded 
by  prejudices  which  the  individual  critic  has 
formed — prejudices  which  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
card when  passing  judgment.  Despite  its  uni- 
versality, the  critical  facidty  is  seldom  culti- 
vated; the  uncultivated  criticism,  moreover,  is 
invariably  unfair. 

The  very  word  “criticism”  has  come  to  imply 
adverse  comment,  whereas  its  etymology  and 
original  meaning  convey  the  idea  of  careful 
weighing  and  classification  (discernment)  of 
the  article  under  consideration.  It  is  common 
to  see  critics  reejuested  to  make  their  remarks 
“constructive,” — every  criticism  ought  to  be. 

Although  it  is  given  to  but  few  to  have  the 
critical  facidty  develojied  to  a proper  degree, 
it  resjionds  readily  to  systematic  treatment  and 
cultivation.  It  is  easily  trained  to  rise  above 
mere  jirejudice  in  its  ajijiraisal  of  merits  and 
defects  of  pic.  poem  or  jihotograph.  How  can 
this  cultivation  be  attained.^  In  just  the  same 
manner  as  refinement  in  anything  else  worth 
while  is  seeured.  It  is  true  that  culture  may  be 
absorbed  unconsciously;  but  it  is  a slow  process 
— thus,  it  may  be  possible  to  learn  how  to  make 
good  jihotographs  by  listeuiiig  to  lectures  and 
reading  jirinted  instructions,  but  it  is  quicker 
and  more  satisfactory  to  work  at  it  yourself, 
make  mistakes  if  need  be  and  jirofit  by  them. 
Just  so,  the  best  training  for  the  in'osjiective 
critic  is  criticism  itself.  Purely  as  an  exercise, 
work  with  jirints  of  all  kinds,  good  and  bad. 
Pick  out  wliat  you  believe  to  be  defects,  and 
give  jiraise  where  it  is  due,  and  there  only. 
Bear  in  mind  that  to  say  “It  is  rotten,”  is  not 
criticism,  but  nastiness.  This  exercise,  it  is 
well  to  note,  may  be  harmful  as  well  as  jiroduc- 
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tive  of  good,  if  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  liave 
correct  standards  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
sound  teclmical  and  artistic  sides  of  photography. 

Ability  to  criticise  fairly,  then,  can  be  acquired 
by  practice.  The  most  assiduous  application 
and  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  however, 
will  not  produce  a good  critic  unless  the  founda- 
tion be  sound.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the 
craft  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  critic  of  photo- 
graphs as  to  their  protlncer. 

The  (piestion  of  the  necessary  standards  will 
be  taken  nj)  in  the  ne.xt  article.  Each  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  others,  and  none  can  be  neglected 
without  detriment.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  the  finer  beauties  of  many  an  against-the- 
light  photograph  will  be  lost  on  the  critic  of 
paintings  who  knows  nothing  of  the  technical 
difficulties  involved,  whereas  the  same  man  will 
be  impressed,  perhaps,  hy  a perfectly  ordinary 
clond-stndy,  which,  although  almost  impossible 
to  the  painter,  nevertheless  is  perfectly  easy  to 
the  camera.  Although  his  art-knowledge  might 
Ije  superior  to  that  of  the  average  jjhotographer, 
his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  technical  side 
would  tell  against  him  when  he  criticised  photo- 
graphs. On  the  other  hand,  many  extremely 


successful  photographers  will  never  be  able  to 
criticise,  because  they  have  not  the  necessary 
art-knowledge.  Right  here,  we  can  dispose  of 
the  theory  that  a good  photographer  is  a good 
critic.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  been 
trying  to  bring  out,  special  training  is  necessary 
to  both  ends  of  the  game,  and  training  of  one 
end  helps  the  training  of  the  other  not  a particle. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  critic  should  be 
slow  to  condemn,  choosing  rather  to  indicate 
where  faidts  have  been  made  and  to  suggest 
their  remedy.  He  is  as  slow  to  award  undeserved 
praise,  and  the  fulsome  encomium  is  unknown 
to  him.  He  is  quick  with  helpful  suggestions, 
and  his  understanding  of  the  medium  renders 
the  suggestions  practical.  Give  him  a good 
equipment  in  standards,  and  a fine  appreciation 
of  the  worth  while  in  prints  will  develop.  If 
he  can  appreciate  good  jjhotographs,  he  will 
be  a successful  critic  of  poor  ones.  He  realises 
that  he  has  a responsibility — not  only  to  the 
photographer,  but  to  his  fellow-critics.  AVith 
the  Golden  Rule  tor  his  guide,  he  shouhl  bring 
out  the  real  significance  of  the  tenets  of  his 
avocation,  which  imply  helpfulness  to  the 
struggling  and  just  praise  for  meritorious  work. 


Weather-Conditions  and  Darkroom-Work 


HOTOGRARHIC  work  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  weather,  and 
though  this  may  not  apply  to 
darkroom-work  in  as  large  a degree 
as  to  outside  operations,  develop- 
ing and  printing  are  l)y  no  means  immune  from 
the  efi’ccts  of  climatic  changes.  Tlie  changes 
that  matter  arc  those  in  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. A dro])  in  temi)erature  is  capable  of 
upsetting  development  and  retarding  both  fixa- 
tion and  washing,  while  damp  can  damage 
])a])cr-stocks  and  retard  <lrying,  and  both  can 
alfect  the  o|)cratives’  health  and  energy.  Tlie 
obvious  ctfcct  of  temperature  on  development 
is  seen  in  the  s])ccd  with  which  the  .solution  acts 
on  cx])osurcs.  A correctly  exp()sc<l  negative  or 
I)iiiit  that  would  re<|uire  X minutes  to  develop 
at  one  tcmj)craturc,  may  rc(|uire  3 or  ,‘3X  minutes 
ill  the  same  sohitioii  at  a colder  degree.  If 
this  is  forgotten  when  developing  s])ools,  uiidcr- 
dcN'cluiimeiit  is  almost  certain,  and  in  jiriiitiiig  it 
iii\ariably  means  overexposure,  as  printers  are 
oficn  deceived  into  thiiikiiig  the  retarded  image 
is  due  to  imdcrexiiosiirc.  If  the  devcloiiing- 
formuhi  contain  any  a])|)rcciable  amount  of 


potassium-bromide,  greenish  prints  are  likely  to 
be  common,  whereas  if  the  restrainer  is  cut  down 
to  the  minimum  to  avoid  this,  any  bare  exposures 
will  be  apt  to  stain  from  prolonged  immersion. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  gauge  exposures  when 
using  cold  developer  than  it  is  with  solutions  at 
a constant  degree  in  the  neighborhood  of  05°  F. 

AAhth  spools  we  can  safely  increa.se  the  time  if 
it  is  not  ])ossible  to  keep  u])  the  tem])erature. 
With  the  necessary  apparatus  to  heat  tanks  or 
dishes  and  keep  them  at  a fixed  temperature,  all 
trouble  on  this  score  is  done  away  with;  but 
such  apparatus  is  not  in  common  use — nor,  to 
my  knowledge,  is  it  easy  to  get — and  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  have  the  whole  workroom  kept 
at  a constant  heat.  In  the  printing-room  this  is 
certainly  the  best  plan  of  all,  but  is  not  jiracticable 
everywhere  owing  to  the  ab.sence  of  proper  heat- 
iiig-api)aratus  and,  at  times,  to  the  uncertainty 
of  fuel-su))i)lies.  Adding  warm  water  to  .solu- 
tions is  not  of  much  use,  as  it  weakens  the  .solu- 
tions and  raises  the  temperature  only  teiu])orarily. 

AAdicre  hydrokinoiic  is  in  use,  a further  con- 
sideration arises.  This  salt  is  more  susce])tible 
to  changes  of  temperature  than  is  the  metol 


witli  which  it  is  usually  combined,  and  aii  M.  Q. 
formula  will  not  give  identical  results  at  different 
temperatures.  On  a very  cold  day,  an  M.  Q. 
developer  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a metol 
develoi)er  only,  whereas  the  extreme  oj)])osite 
conditions,  by  rendering  the  hydrokinone  more 
active  than  the  metol.  cause  the  developer  to 
act  as  if  an  overdose  of  the  former  constituent 
had  been  put  in. 

Fixation  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  tempera- 
ture as  is  development.  I have  recollections  of 
a professional  darkroom  where  a regular  quantity 
of  printing  was  turned  out  all  the  year  ’round. 
The  brands  of  paj)er,  the  formulae  and  the  work- 
ing-method were  constant  and  all  the  work  was 
toned.  Every  winter,  thousands  of  prints  were 
spoiled  by  double-toning  due  to  im])crfect  fixa- 
tion; yet  this  trouble  was  unkuowu  on  warm 
days.  I mention  this  case  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  greater  difficulty  of  fixing  in  cold 
solution,  not  to  argue  that  proper  fixation  is  not 
possil)le  under  these  conditions,  becatise  it  is, 
oidy  it  rc(iuires  a greater  amount  of  care  and 
supervision.  In  this  case,  the  addition  of  a little 
hot  miter  from  time  to  time  is  of  service,  for  the 
strength  of  a fixing-hath  need  not  be  kept  V'ithin 
rigid  limits  and  weak,  warm  hypo  is  better  than 
hypo  that  is  strong,  but  very  cold. 

It  is  also  useful  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
hardener  used,  as  the  less  hardening  gelatine 
gets  the  better  chance  the  hypo,  and  also  the 
washing-water,  get  of  penetrating.  Fortunately, 
the  same  amount  of  hardening  is  not  necessary 
as  in  the  summer,  as  the  gelatine  does  not  get 
so  soft  in  cold  weather. 

Temperature  affects  washing-water  in  two 
ways.  First,  its  power  of  working  in  and  out 
of  the  pores  of  the  gelatine  and  the  i)aper  in- 
creases with  the  flegrcc  of  tem])crature.  Tins 
can  be  demonstrated  by  di|)j)ing  a jnece  of  gas- 


light or  bromide  ])aper  in  very  cold  water  for  a 
few  seconds  and  an  identical  piece  in  very  hot 
water  for  the  same  time.  Whereas  the  first  will 
be  merely  wet,  the  other  will  l)e  .saturated  and 
perhaps  partly  disintegrated.  Secondly,  the 
hotter  the  water,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  dissolve 
chemical  salts,  therefore  the  hypo  and  other 
unwanted  agents  and  by-products  iu  j)rints  are 
more  rapidly  removed  in  summer  than  iu  winter. 
Certainly,  the  difference  in  time  necessary  to 
wash  ])rints  may  not  be  very  great;  btit  it  is 
always  wise  to  take  extra  care  in  cold  weather. 

The  effects  of  humidity  are  not  so  obvious  or 
so  well  defined  as  those  of  temperature;  never- 
theless they  are  not  altogether  to  be  neglected. 
It  is  generally  accei)tcd  that  damp  destroys 
sensitive  materials;  but  just  what  degree  of  damp 
becomes  unsafe  or  how  long  it  takes  for  it  to 
penetrate  Ijoxes  and  wraj)i)iugs  arc  moot  points. 
I knoAv  of  two  instances  where  gaslight-papers  of 
different  makes  were  kej)t  iu  perfect  condition 
for  years  though  very  j)oorly  Avrapped,  and  in 
each  case  the  room  Avas  exccj)tionally  dry,  and 
I think  that  the  dryness  of  the  rooms  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation;  but  of  course 
this  Avould  need  delicate  exi)crimenting  to  proA^e 
beyond  (loul)t.  It  is  certain,  though,  that  a dry 
atmosphere  is  the  best  if  one  Avould  be  on  the 
safe  side;  and,  Avhere  big  stocks  are  carried,  it 
is  Avise  to  l>e  on  the  safe  side. 

In  process,  humidity  of  the  afmosi)here  can 
affect  the  drying  of  ])riufs  to  .some  extent;  but 
unless  the  degree  of  ilamp  be  very  great,  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  serious  or  even  noticeable.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  dryness  can  cause  in- 
coiiveuience  by  making  prints  curl  uj).  'rids 
can  l)c  circumvented  by  collecting  the  prints 
before  they  reach  the  curliug-stage,  or,  if  a 
drying-machine  is  useil,  by  economising  in 
heat. — The  Photographic  Dealer. 
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Preparing  Pictorial  Groups 

IT  is  not  uncommon  that  a ijliotographic  worker 
is  seized  with  a desire  to  picture  an  amlhtions 
tlieme — something  in  the  nature  of  a genre- 
group;  but  liaving  had  no  art -training,  he  fails 
to  make  the  result  artistically  i)leasing.  The 
figures  are  posed  stiffly  or  awkwardly,  and  are 
not  placed  properly.  At  best,  the  result  is  a 
mere  record;  there  is  no  spontaneity  in  the  j)or- 
trayal  or,  of  what  the  camerist  is  pleased  to  call, 
interpretation.  If  a kindly  and  competent  critic 
calls  attention  to  these  shortcomings,  and  the 
worker  is  sincerely  desirous  to  materialise  his 
conception,  the  members  of  the  group  arc  ask(>d 
once  more  to  pose  and,  ])erhaps,  the  second  at- 
tempt may  .show  consideralde  improvement. 
But  try  as  he  may,  the  camerist — ignorant  of 
successful  figure-composition — will  very  likely 
betray  his  weakness  in  some  important  detail. 
Now,  if  the  embryo-artist  has  the  ability  to  draw, 
even  a little,  he  can  save  himself  considerable 
trouble  and  flisappointment  by  making  a rough 
pencil-sketch  of  his  mental  group,  together  with 
what  accessories  he  may  desire,  study  it,  and 
change  it,  until  the  result  satisfies  him.  In  ar- 
ranging his  group,  he  has  but  to  follow  his  sketch, 
which,  if  ai){)roved  or  modified  by  a competent 
artist,  should  serve  as  a safe  guide. 

Talking  to  the  Screen 

WHEN  will  lecturers  ever  learn  that,  in  re- 
ferring to  their  illustrations,  it  is  a 
bad  practice  to  divert  the  voice  and  tlius  mate- 
rially interrupt  their  discourse.^  Many  speakers, 
in  pointing  out  certain  features  in  a screen- 
picture,  will  face  the  screen  and  talk  directly 
to  it,  wliile  the  j)oor  auditors,  unable  to  catch 
the  meaning  of  this  importaid  part  of  the  lecture, 
are  left  iu  ignorance.  Now,  the  lecturer  will 
create  a l)ctter  impression — with  regard  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  .subject — if  he  were  first  to 
indicate  with  the  pointer  the  object  or  detail 
on  the  j)rojected  picture,  map  or  iliagrain, 
then  (iuickl>-  face  his  audience  and  go  on  with 
his  l(■(■ture.  If  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  subject — as  h<;  ought  to  be-  he  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  rivet  his  attention  on  the 
])roj<'cted  illustration  behind  him.  or  at  his 
>ide,  while  >])eaking.  He  should  be  able  to 
form  a mental  i)ieture  of  the  one  on  the  .screen. 


and,  after  a momentary  turn  of  the  head — to 
assure  himself  that  it,  and  no  other  illustration, 
is  actually  displayed — continue  to  face  his 
audience.  Closing  his  eyes  for  a few  seconds, 
may  help  to  bring  the  j)articnlar  ])ictnre  to  his 
mind.  In  this  way,  no  part  of  the  lecture  will 
be  lost.  Any  interruption,  even  a spoken  hint 
to  the  hint  enlist,  is  a source  of  annoyance  to  the 
audience,  of  which  the  lecturer  may  be  entirely 
uncomscious. 

AVe  attended  recently  a talk  on  the  Dutch 
masters  delivered  by  a di.stinguished  American 
Iiainter.  On  the  platform,  where  the  speaker 
stood,  were  arranged  about  forty  photographic 
reproductions  of  famous  Dutch  paintings  to 
illustrate  the  lecture.  The  speaker  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  each  original  painting,  ami 
yet,  when  referring  to  the  photographic  rejiro- 
duction,  he  stood  closely  before  it,  so  that  what- 
ever he  .said — and  in  a low  voice,  too — was 
entirely  inaudible.  Thus,  about  two-thirds  of 
his  very  interesting  and  instructive  discourse 
was  lost  to  the  audience.  A talk  of  this  character 
is  never  so  satisfactory  as  when  the  illustrative 
jiicturcs  or  jihotographs  are  on  a scale  sufficiently 
large  as  to  be  easily  .seen  by  the  audience.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  to  display  them  is  in  the 
form  of  lantern-slides,  when  that  is  po.ssible. 

Toned  Lantern-Slides 

ONE  of  the  most  arti.stic  and  agreeable  tones 
of  lantern-slides,  is  the  warm-brown  tone. 
,Vnd  a desirable  feature  in  producing  this  beauti- 
ful tone  is  that  it  can  be  done  in  the  development 
of  the  exposed  lantern-slide  ])late.  The  usual 
way,  is  to  give  a ])rolonged  exposure  and  u.se  a 
restrainiTig  (bromided)  develoj)er.  We  prepared 
lantern-slides,  in  this  manner,  as  hmg  ago  as 
bS8.5,  and,  using  some  of  them  recently',  we  found 
that  the  original  and  uniform  purily  of  color  had 
not  deteri(jrated,  in  the  least.  Jl  is  also  true 
that  such  slides  are  siiju-rior  in  tonal  (piality  to 
those  maile  in  the  ordinary  black  tone,  and  then 
toneil  sc[)aratcl\’.  Of  C(jurse,  almost  aii,\'  color 
can  be  iui|)arted  to  a lanteru-slide  by  means  of 
si)ccial  touing-.soliitioiis.  the  formulas  for  which 
ma\-  be  femnd  in  a slandard  |)hologra])hic  dic- 
tionarv,  in  ])reference  to  imi)orted  toiiing-com- 
I)oumls.  in  tablet-form,  which  very  oftem  are 
made  of  ihipure  ingredients  and  yield  results 
that,  sooner  or  later,  will  |)rove  disappointing. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

^3 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

ifei 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  ^’alue  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  M.\ga- 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.,  or  developing- 
paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All 
prints  sliould  be  mounted  on  stiff  lioards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  imll  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop  used,  e.rposure, 
developer  and  printing- process.  Enclo.se  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  M.vgazinb,  unless 
otlierwi.se  requested  liy  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photograjdier  from  disposing  of 
other  jirints  from  such  negatives  after  he  sliall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

().  On  account  of  the  present  higli  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  comiietitors  may  .send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  lint  in  every  case, 
lirinls  should  be  protected  by  .strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a.  kind  that  liends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
liackages  may  be  sent  by  expre.ss  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  fir.st  jirizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  ca])ture  of  the 
fir.';|  prize  by  one  and  I lie  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  jiarticiiiants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Architectural  Subjects  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1920 

First  Prize:  Ernest  M.  Pratt. 

Second  Prize:  P.  W.  G.  Moebus. 

Third  Prize:  Ale.xander  Vlurray. 

Honorable  Mention:  D.  R.  Rattles;  Joseph  Bonanno; 
T.  W.  Craddock;  John  Dove;  W.  E.  Fowler;  Herbert 
J.  Harper;  Ralph  D.  Hartman;  H.  A.  Hussey;  Louis 
R.  Murray;  Robert  P.  Nute;  John  T.  Roberts;  F.  H. 
Rodgers;  C.  Howard  Schotofer:  John  C.  Stick;  E.  Von 
Tilzor  Struthers;  S.  Tomimori;  Herbert  B.  Turner; 
G.  H.  Van  Anda;  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1921 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Copying  Works  of  Art.”  Closes  March  31. 

(Paintings  and  Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes”  (Interior).  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Summer-Flowers.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Clo.ses  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  ciq),  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
.scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  .some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  bu.sy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
the  careless  competitor  for  missing  information. 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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SANTA  BAHISAKA  MISSION 


E.  M.  PKATT 


[■THST  PRIZE  — ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS 


Temperature  of  Solutions 

There  are  many  photographic  studios,  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  where  the  chemical  operations 
are  performed  in  darkrooms  which  are  either  not  uni- 
formly heated  or  not  heated  at  all — during  tlie  cold 
weather.  Consequently,  the  operator  cannot  attain 
re.sults  that  are  uniform  or  even  satisfactory,  the  de- 
veloping-solutions  being  rarely  at  the  ret(uired  tem- 
perature, and  then  only  when  heated  by  artificial  means. 
In  this  connection,  the  Hrilish  .Journal  of  IJio1o(iraphi/ 
gives  some  excellent  and  timel.v  advice; 

“With  the  aflvent  of  the  colder  weather,  photogra- 
phers will  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  temperature  of 
their  solutions,  particularly  when  working  early  or 
late  in  the  day-.  We  were  reminded  of  this  only  recently 
when  we  noted  that  the  teni[)crature  of  some  develop- 
ing .solution  that  had  for  months  [last  varied  between 
0.5^  Fahr.  and  78*^  Fahr.,  was  as  low  as  42°  Fahr.  East 
year,  a friend  showed  us  some  of  his  negatives  that 
iiad  been  developed  in  the  AI.<T  solution  exactly  as 
was  usually  done,  in  a tank.  The  ])lates  were  ob- 
viously fully  e.x])o.sed,  but  the  resulting  image  was 


very  weak,  and  considerable  intensification  was  ueedeil 
in  onler  to  obtain  the  re(|uisite  priuting-density.  It 
reipiires  to  tie  remembered  that  liydroquiuone  becomes 
almost  inactive  at  a feinpcratiire  lower  than  4D°  Fahr., 
and  even  if  the  solution  is  capalile  of  working,  gooil 
re.sults  cannot  be  expected  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall  ix'low 
5D°  Fahr.  I lypo-.solution  that  is  cold  will  not  only 
take  longer  in  action,  but  it  may  also  fail  to  do  its  work 
thoroughly.  On  one  occasion  we  hail  some  negatives 
to  intensify  after  they  had  the  time  in  the  fixing-batli 
that  jirevious  experience  had  assured  us  achieved 
thorough  fixation,  d'he  jiartial  bleaching  and  subse- 
quent staining  of  the  negatives  in  the  mercuric  iodide 
liatli  indicated,  wlien  too  late,  that  fixation  was  incom- 
plete, and  this  was  afterwards  traced  to  the  low  tem- 
jierature  of  the  fixing-liath." 

“Many  workers  who  find  tlie  tem|)crature  of  the 
developer  or  otlier  solution  too  low  for  effective  work, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  [)aragra|)h,  are  tempted 
to  modify  matters  liy  the  addition  of  a little  warm 
water  to  the  solution.  Tliis  is  a mistake,  because  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  being  controlled  by  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  such  addition  of  hot  or  warm 


INTERIOR  OF  CITY-HALL 
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water  has  only  a temporary  effect,  the  solution  rapidly 
falling  again  to  the  ])revailing  temiierature.  This 
also  means  diluting  the  solution  below  the  effective 
working  strength  as  given  in  the  formuhe.  The  plan 
of  standing  bottles  of  developer,  hy|)o,  etc.,  in  vessels 
of  hot  water,  or  in  front  of  a fire,  has  also  only  a tem- 
porary effect,  and  one  that  often  allows  the  solution 
to  fall  back  to  its  previous  temperature  before  its 
action  is  complete.  The  fiest  plan  is  to  keej)  .solutions 
under  conditions  that  do  not  allow  of  their  falling 
below  an  effective  working-temperature,  and  this 
entails  some  means  of  warming  the  darkroom.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  room  in  which  the 
solutions  are  kept,  and  where  the  work  with  them, 
as  a general  rnle,  is  done  is  too  cold  to  keej)  them  at  a 
proper  temperature,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  health  an<l  comfort  of  the  photograi)her, 
and  for  the  production  of  the  best  work." 


Increased  Contrast  with  Platinum 

.\s  is  well  known,  the  cold-balh  j)a])er  sniiplied  by 
(he  Platinofype  (.'omj)any  does  not  require  negatives 
of  any  exceptional  density  in  oialer  to  give  good  bright 
prints;  in  fact,  the  best  results  which  the  j)a))er  will 
yield  .are  lo  be  obtained  from  negatives  which,  to  the 


eye  of  most  amateurs,  would  ajipear  decidedly  weak, 
provided  the  printing  is  carried  to  exactly  the  right 
depth.  Nevertheless,  a writer  in  The  A niaieur  Photog- 
rapher goes  on  to  say,  the  tendency  of  photographers 
is  to  get  negatives  that  are  too  thin  rather  than  too 
dense;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  how  the  paper 
can  l)c  adapted  to  give  more  contrast  than  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  should  be 
pointc(i  out  that  for  the  best  results  the  negatives 
should  be  such  as  to  give  prints  of  the  right  vigor  with 
no  special  treatment.  Intensification  with  mercury 
should  not  be  adopted  witli  negatives  that  are  to  be 
jirinted  in  platinum:  since,  as  is  well  known,  a mer- 
curially  intensified  image  gives  a distinctly  diti'erent 
color  to  any  i)latinum-prints  that  are  made  from  it; 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  minute  traces  of  mercury 
are  imijarted  to  the  jiaper. 

Increased  contrast,  within  certain  limits,  can  be  got 
l.)y  the  addition  of  various  substances  to  the  normal 
developer.  Of  these  the  most  useful  are  potassium 
bichromate  and  ammonium  persulphate,  both  salts 
which  the  photographer  is  likely  to  have  already  on 
his  shelves. 

The  potassium  bichromate  must  be  added  only  in 
very  small  (piantitics,  as  any  e.xcess  removes  the  fine 
<letail  in  the  highest  lights  altogether,  and  spoils  the 
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print.  The  mo.st  convenient  niethoil  of  keeping  the 
bichromate  is  in  a one  per  cent  solution,  as  this  is 
dilute  enough  to  make  it  easy  with  it  to  measure  out 
the  very  small  quantities  of  the  salt  that  are  required. 
To  each  ounce  of  the  developer  as  applied  to  the 
paper  may  be  added  from  five  to  thirty  minims  of  this 
solution,  according  to  the  extent  of  increased  contrast 
to  be  got;  more  than  the  maximum  given  is  not  likely 
to  be  required  as  far  as  jirinting  from  negatives  con- 
taining half-tones  is  concerned.  The  prints,  when 
bichromate  is  used,  must  be  made  a little  dee[)er  than 
would  otherwi.se  be  the  case. 

.\s  the  merest  trace  of  bichromate  has  an  effect,  it  is 
better  not  to  develop  with  this  mixture  in  the  same 
tray  as  is  u.sed  for  ordinary  development:  and  the 
develo[)er,  after  use,  should  not  be  kejjt.  The  bichro- 
mate treatment,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  also  very 
useful  when  working  with  stale  ])latimim-pa|)er. 
enabling  good  j)rints  to  l)e  obtained  on  pa[)er 
that  has  very  much  deteriorated;  although  such 
prints  are  not  quite  as  pure  a black  as  those 
got  on  new  paper. 

The  onl\-  other  method  of  increasing  the  contrast 
obtainable  which  need  be  mentioned  is  by  the  use  of 
ammonium  jjcrsulphate.  If  the  |)ersulphate  is  kept  in 
a five  per  cent  solution,  and  the  potassium  oxalate  in 
a .saturated  solution,  we  may  make  uj)  a developer  for 
increased  contrast  by  taking  two  drams  of  the  persul- 
phate solution  and  eight  drams  of  the  oxalate,  mixing 


them  and  diluting  to  make  three  ounces,  d'wice  or 
three  times  as  much  of  the  ])ersul]>hate  may  be  used,  if 
uece,s.sary;  ljut  it  is  best  to  proceed  tentatively,  as  any 
excess  of  it  si)oils  the  color  of  the  print,  giving  it  a 
rusty  lu'own  instead  of  a good  Idack. 


A Rubber-Brush 

PIECE  of  the  i)orous  red  rubber,  which  composes 
what  is  known  as  a “rubber-sponge.”  makes  a very 
.serviceable  brush  for  i)hotogra.])hic  jiui’po.ses.  It  may 
be  cemented  to  a flat  wooden  handle  by  means  of  rub- 
ber-solution or  used  without.  I find  it  makes  a capital 
tool  for  a])plying  mountaut,  for  backing  plates,  for 
removing  backing,  and  for  cleaning  out.  dishes.  It, 
never  seems  to  wear  out,  and  is  easily  kept  clean  by 
rinsing  out  immediately  after  use. 

Ct.  Xoni.E,  in  The  Amuti'ur  riioloijriiphcr. 


Photo^raplis  that  Talk 

“I  CAN  make  you  a portrait  of  your  wife  that  will 
be  a .speaking  likeness.” 

“But  I get  enough  of  that  from  the  real  thing, 
('ouldn't  you  ilo  it  in  what  they  call  ‘still-life’.^” 
Kxrhanqc. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


Advanced  Competition — At-Home  Portraits 
Closes  February  28,  1921 

We  liave  not  conducted  an  At-IIonie  Portrait  Com- 
petition in  several  years;  and,  for  lliat  reason,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  meet  the  desire  of  those  wlio  were  eager 
to  test  their  i)holographie  strength  on  a suhject  of 
greater  teelmical  and  artistic  difficulty  than  an  indoor- 
genre.  It  will  he  well  for  the  eamerist  to  have  clearly 
in  mind  the  diff'erence  hetween  an  at-home  ])ortrait 
and  an  indoor-genre.  In  a sense,  they  are  alike,  in 
lliat  they  are  maile  indoors  and,  in  most  eases,  at 
home.  Another  jioint  of  similarity  may  he  noted  with 
regard  to  the  jiosing  of  the  snhjeet  and  the  composi- 


tion. I refer  to  naturalness,  simplicity  and — most 
important  of  all — truthfulness.  There  are  other  less 
apparent  points  of  similarity;  hut  these  need  not  be 
de.scribed.  E,\ce])ting  the  similarities  mentioned,  the 
difference  grows  greater  the  more  thought  the  eamerist 
gives  to  the  matter.  At  first  glance,  he  might  assume 
that  it  were  straining  a point  to  find  and  express  .so 
fine  a distinction.  It  is  to  convince  and  to  help  our 
readers  that  we  are  conducting  this  competition  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  difference  hetween  an  at-home 
portrait  and  an  indoor-genre.  Brietly  it  may  he  said 
that  the  at-home  portrait  is  a serious — virtually  pro- 
fessional— attempt  to  iiortray  the  suhject  in  a simple, 
truthful  manner.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  a studio- 
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picture  in  the  home  by  professional  means.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  worker  is  an  amateur  or  a profes- 
sional, the  important  object  is  to  produce  an  at-home 
portrait  with  all  the  ear-marks  of  professional  training. 

Some  of  our  readers,  especially  amateurs,  may  doubt 
their  ability  to  attempt  an  at-home  portrait.  Let  me 
assure  them  that  it  is  not  beyond  their  photographic 
.skill.  The  pages  of  Photo-Era  M.agazine  have  been 
filled  with  delightful  at-home  portraits  made  by 
amateurs  equipped  with  moderate-priced  hand-cameras. 
In  some  cases,  these  amateurs  have  obtained  the 
temporary  use  of  professional  apparatus;  but  this  has 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  present 
competition,  it  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  for  the 
amateur  worker  to  provide  himself  with  an  outfit 
that  would  enable  him  to  exjrress  his  artistic  skill  to 
advantage.  It  should  not  be  a difficult  matter  for 
him  to  obtain  a studio-stand  for  a few  days  from  his 
dealer  at  a low  rental.  If,  in  addition,  he  can  obtain 
a view-  or  studio-camera,  so  much  the  better.  How- 
ever, his  own  hand-camera  fitted  with  a portrait- 
attachment  will  enable  him  to  do  excellent  work. 

Whenever  possible,  the  illumination  shouhl  be  day- 
light. A large  north  window  or  door  is  excellent.  In 
certain  cases,  artificial  light  may  be  used  to  remove  or 
to  soften  heavy  shadows.  Inasmuch  as  the  average 
amateur  worker  does  not  pos.sess  an  artificial-light 
equipment,  other  than  the  usual  electric  or  gas  house- 
illumination,  he  will  find  that  the  intelligent  use  of 
flashpowder,  or  flash-sheets,  is  of  great  assistance.  In 
certain  circumstances,  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
loan  of  a standard  flashlamp  or  arc-lamp  from  his 
dealer.  .Vlthough  artificial  illumination  may  be  of 
value  as  an  accessory,  it  should  not  be  given  preference. 

The  use  of  screens  and  reflectors  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. -V  sheet  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  subject — • 
but  not  included  in  tlie  picture — will  reflect  the  light 
upward  into  the  face  of  the  sitter.  Also,  a sheet  i)laced 
at  an  angle  to  one  side  of  the  subject  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  face  and  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
shadows.  A large  white  cardboard  is  very  useful  to 
reflect  light  wherever  it  may  be  needed  in  the  ])icturc. 
Photographers  may  learn  much  from  the  motion- 
picture  director  and  cameraman  with  regard  to  methods 
of  lighting  the  face  in  all  manner  of  circumstance.s — 
indoors  and  outdoors. 

-\n  at-home  portrait  must  not  fle|)art  from  natural- 
ness, simplicity  and  trutlifulness.  In  .1.  II.  Field's 
beautiful  child-portrait,  those  im])ortant  factors  are 
well  exemplified.  The  reader  may  ask  why  this  pic- 
ture is  not  an  indoor-genre.  He  may  point  out  that 
it  is  made  in  the  home  and  that  many  indoor-genres 
of  similar  subjects  have  been  made.  Moreover  he 
may  add  that  it  shows  the  cliild  in  an  unconventional 
setting.  I admit  that  the  distinction,  in  many  cases, 
may  be  difficult  to  find:  but  1 think  that  the  reader 
will  agree  that  Mr.  Field's  charming  at-home  portrait 
is  a stronger,  more  beautiful  theme  and  composition 
than  the  average  indoor-genre.  .Moreover,  it  comes 
under  the  classification  of  a portrait  made  in  the  home. 
Webster  says  that  a portrait  is  “a  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  a person,  especially  of  the  face,  painted, 
drawn,  engwaved.  [)hr)togr,‘q)hcd,  or  the  like;  a likeness, 
esijeeially  one  painted  'or  jjhotographed)  from  life." 
.\  genre  is  usually  not  made  with  the  intention  of 
making  a f)ortrait;  and  but  rarely  is  a true  portrait 
a good  genre.  There  is  always  something  ])rofessional 
about  an  at-home  jjortrait  that  is  lacking  in  the  average 
genre,  and  it  is  this  very  ".something  professional  " 
that  embodies  certain  qualifications  that  make  :i  good 
at-home  portrait  what  it  is  to  the  beholder. 

We  are  especially  interested  to  have  i)rofessional 


and  semi-professional  photographers  enter  this  com- 
petition. In  a sense,  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  average  amateur  in  that  they  already  jiossess  the 
necessary  equipment  and  experience.  Nevertheless, 
such  an  amateur  as  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  is  an  at-home  por- 
traitist of  no  mean  skill,  and  to  surpass  him,  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  will  be  compelled  to  do  his 
very  best.  The  profe.ssional  at-home  portraitist  has 
learned  much  about  human  nature.  He  has  learned 
how  to  manage  men,  women  and  chiklren  in  their 
homes.  In  the  studio,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pose 
and  light  the  sitter;  for  he  comes  to  be  photographed 
and  expects  to  be  told  what  to  do.  In  the  home,  it  is 
often  very  different.  The  ijhotographer  is  invited  to 
make  pictures  in  the  environment  and  position  that  the 
.mhject  himself  considers  satisfactory.  Often — if  it 
were  not  for  the  diplomatic  photographer — the  results 
wouhl  be  ludicrous.  Such  pictures  would  become 
indoor-genres,  not  at-home  portraits.  The  facial  ex- 
pression, background  or  setting,  position  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  hands  and  the  lighting  are  to  be  dealt 
with;  and,  upon  the  skill  of  the  photographer — ama- 
teur professional — depends  whether  the  result  will 
have  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  a portrait  or  the  un- 
conventionality  of  an  indoor-genre. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  daylight  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  However,  there  are  often  con- 
ditions that  preclude  the  use  of  daylight  and  make  it 
necessary  to  utilise  artificial  illumination.  At  present, 
there  are  several  standard  portable  portrait-flashlamp 
and  arc-light  equipments  to  be  procured  and  very 
admirable  results  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
daylight.  Flowever,  artificial  illumination  is  apt  to 
be  harsh  unless  the  photographer  knows  how  to  soften 
the  power  of  the  light  by  means  of  screens,  reflectors 
and  the  ])osition  of  the  sulqect.  Usually,  screens  are 
part  of  the  original  ttashlamp-equipment,  and  these 
are  held  in  position  l)y  metal  holders  which  are  colla|)- 
sible  and  are  extended  much  like  a tripod. 

In  connection  with  this  competilion,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  contributor  to  obtain  and  read  carefully  at 
least  one  elementary  book  or  booklet  on  at-home  por- 
traiture. It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  such  a book, 
as  there  are  .some  very  helpful  brochures  that  are  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  by  the  manufacturers  of  Hash- 
lamps.  Several  standard  works  on  photography  con- 
tain cha])ters  that  will  be  very  helpful.  These  books 
may  be  found  at  most  libraries.  The  files  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  contain  many  jiractical  and  hel[)ful 
articles  on  at-home  portraiture.  .Vmong  the.se  may  be 
meiitioneil,  " Home- Portraiture  Using  an  Ordinary 
Winilow,”  by  Felix  Rayuier,  May  11)08;  “ Home- 

Porlraiture,"  by  Fedora  E.  1).  llrowii,  December 
1908;  "Indoor-Portraiture  in  Dull  Weather,”  by  .1. 
Peat  Miller,  April  1910;  "Some  Notes  on  Home- 
Port  raiture,’’  by  Katherine  If.  Slanley,  .\pril  1911; 
"Home-Portraiture  That  Is  Dilfereut,”  by  Felix 
Rayiner,  Seiitember  1911;  "Home-Portraiture,”  by 
David.].  Cook,  October  1913;  "At-Horue  Portraiture,'” 
by  Katherine  Bingham,  .lariuary  19l:i;  "Portrait- 
Photogra])hy  for  .\mateurs,"  by  .1.  O.  .Vllshouse, 
February  191.‘3;  " ludoor-Portraiture,"  by  Katherine 
Bingham,  September  191  f and  "Home-Portraits  of 
Little  Children, " by  Katherine  Bingham,  December 
191  t.  The  more  the  camerist  prepares  himself  in- 
telligently for  this  coiufietitiou  the  better  picture  he 
will  make  ami  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  win  a jirizc 
or  an  Honorable  .Mention.  The  Editors,  subserihers 
and  readers  of  Piioro-ERA  M.vgazine  are  greatly 
interested  in  this  competition,  for  there  is  much  profit 
and  iileasure  in  store  for  us  all. 


A.  II.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

is 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  ’’Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eli^ble  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  de- 
veloping-paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsnccessfid  prints  will  be  returned  only  lohcn  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  iviih  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

(i.  Prints  receiving  j)rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Piioto-Eka  ^Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  .shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered,  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
dale,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
t(scd,  exposure,  developer  and  printing- process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  Z-cent 
.stump.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  sliglitly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (i)repaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1920 

First  Prize:  Edgar  S.  Smith. 

Second  Prize:  George  R.  Taylor. 

Honorable  Mention:  Charles  Harter;  F.  W.  Snyder; 
Oliver  H.  Stansfield. 


The  Beginner  and  Photographic  Bargains 

Many  beginners  of  a few  months’  practical  photo- 
graphic experience  are  tempted  to  add  another  lens, 
camera  or  accessory  to  their  equipment.  The  tempta- 
tion becomes  especially  attractive  if  the  lens  or  camera 
desired  may  be  obtained  at  a reduced  price.  At  the 
outset,  let  me  say  that  there  are  many  reliable  dealers 
in  new  and  used  photographic  material  from  whom 
the  beginner  may  purchase  a used  lens  or  camera  with 
every  confidence.  However,  there  are  others — more 
especially  pawnbrokers  and  auctioneers — from  whom 
the  novice  can  expect  very  little  consideration.  In 
short,  if  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  buying  and  is 
too  inexTierienced  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  a 
substitute,  my  suggestion  is  for  the  beginner  to  use 
whatever  equipment  he  may  have  until  such  time  as 
he  can  afford  to  purchase  a new  lens  or  camera  from  an 
established  dealer. 

By  w’ay  of  illustration,  let  me  recall  one  case  that 
came  under  my  personal  observation.  The  beginner 
in  question  was  a lawyer  of  undisputed  intelligence; 
but  in  matters  photographic  he  had  much  to  learn. 
His  first  camera  was  a moderate-priced  folding  model 
equipped  with  a rapid  rectilinear  lens.  A few'  months 
of  photographic  activity  convinced  him  that  he  ought 
to  have  an  anastigmat  lens  to  ensure  clearer  pictures. 
The  anastigmat  that  he  decided  upon  was  listed  for 
eighty-five  dollars.  One  day,  while  passing  a pawn- 
broker's show-window,  he  noticed  the  lens  he  desired 
displayed  and  the  price  marked  upon  it  was  twenty 
dollars!  At  the  time,  eighty-five  dollars  was  more 
money  than  he  cared  to  invest  in  photography,  hence 
this  apjiarcnt  bargain  aroused  his  interest  at  once. 
He  entereil  the  store  ami  inspected  the  lens  carefully — 
at  least,  he  thought  he  examined  it  carefully.  To  make 
doubly  sure  that  he  was  not  being  mi.sled  by  the  pawn- 
broker, he  telei)honed  to  the  American  agent  of  the 
lens  (in  New  York)  and  obtained  from  him  a veri- 
fication of  the  serial  number  on  the  lens-mount.  Thus, 
confident  that  the  tens  was  gennine,  he  purcha.sed  it 
and  sent  his  camera  and  the  new  lens  to  tlie  agent 
to  have  it  litleil  to  the  camera.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  the  agent  to  discover  that  the  lens  was  not  an 
anastigmat.  although  it  liore  the  correct  serial  number. 
In  short,  the  original  front  and  back  elements  of  the 
lens  had  been  removed  and  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear 
cells  substituted.  His  "new"  lens  was  not  so  good 
as  his  own  original  equipment!  In  consequence,  he 
was  "out  ” twenty  dollars  to  no  avail  and  he  became 
a "sadder  and  wiser"  man.  Many  similar  cases 
conhl  be  cited  to  prove  my  i)oint.  There  are  bargains 
to  1)0  obtained  at  the  {(awnbrokers;  but  it  requires  an 
experienced  i)hotographer  to  avoi<l  bitter  disaiipoint- 
ment. 

The  beginner  should  not  attempt  to  pnrcha.se  u.sed 
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fleveloping-tanks,  printing-macliines,  darkroom-lamps 
and  other  accessories  A\ithout  knou'inf/  what  lie  is 
buying.  Sometimes,  it  happens  that  a friend  is  willing 
to  dispose  of  a part  of  his  outfit  at  an  attractive  jirice. 
Innocently  enough,  he  may  give  the  Vieginner  a camera 
that  leaks  light,  a darkroom-lamp  that  is  unsafe,  a 
printing-machine  that  will  short  circuit  the  electric- 
wiring  or  a shutter  that  fails  to  operate  accurately. 
If  the  beginner  has  no  means  to  test  what  he  fmys 
and.  perhaps,  does  not  know  how  to  make  a jiroiier 
test  if  he  did  have  the  necessary  apjiaratus,  my  sug- 
gestion is  to  let  well  enough  alone  until  he  can  ensure 
himself  against  financial  loss  and  di.saiipointment. 
Oliviously,  it  is  no  economy  to  purcha.se  worthless 
equipment  even  at  a gTeatly  reduced  [irice. 

.\lthough  I have  discouraged  the  purchase  of  used 
photographic  ec|uij>ment  by  the  inexperienced  beginner. 
I do  admit  that  if  he  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  an 
advanced  amateur  or  jirofessional  photographer  he 
may  obtain  needed  equipment  without  great  risk. 
That  is.  if — in  the  case  rif  the  lawyer  and  the  twenty- 
dollar  lens — an  e.xperienced  camerist  had  been  askeil 
to  call  with  the  lawyer  at  the  jiawnbroker's  to  inspect 
the  so-called  anastigmat,  in  all  probability,  the  lawyer 
would  have  been  saved  from  his  unhappy  experience. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  reliable  dealers  whose 


business-integrity  is  .security  against  taking  advantage 
of  the  inexperienced  beginner.  Such  firms  may  l>e 
trusted  to  give  any  one  a “scpiare  deal,”  no  matter 
whether  the  person  is  known  or  unknown,  ex])erienced 
or  inex])erienced.  It  should  not  take  long  for  the 
beginner  to  find  out  the  name  of  such  a dealer  in  his 
city  or  town.  The  manufacturers  are  always  glad 
to  refer  the  iiu|uirer  to  a dealer  who  carries  u.sed  or 
new  goods  of  their  manufacture.  There  are  so  many 
ways  for  the  beginner  to  ])rotect  himself  against  being- 
swindled,  that  there  is  really  no  excu.se  for  him  to 
suffer  loss.  Tlie  difficulty  is  to  get  him  to  ailmit  his 
inexperience.  It  is  human  for  him  to  wish  to  stand 
upon  his  own  photogra])hie  feet,  and  this  confi<leuce 
is  to  be  encouraged.  However,  when  it  comes  to  used 
equi])ment.  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.” 

In  this  short  article,  it  has  been  impossible  to  go 
into  detail;  but  if  my  suggestions  have  .served  to 
awaken  the  beginner  to  a realization  of  the  difficulties 
he  may  bring  uj)on  himself  through  lack  of  foresight, 
I liave  attained  my  pur|)o.se.  Hence,  whenever  the 
beginner  wishes  to  .s])read  his  ])hotographic  wings, 
let  him  df)  so  only  after  he  has  thought  well  and  long 
of  the  po.ssible  disai)i)oint ments  that  may  come  to  him 
unless  he  is  willing  to  accei)t  heli)ful  and  practical 
.V.  11.  B. 


Printing  from  Wet  Negatives 

Should  a print  be  wanted  quickly  after  the  film 
has  been  exposed  in  the  camera  it  can  be  made  im- 
meiliately  after  tlie  negative  has  been  developed  and 
tlie  yellowish  color  of  the  emulsion  has  been  removed 
by  the  fixing-bath,  states  a writer  in  a recent  issue  of 
Koilaiccri/. 

At  this  stage  of  the  fixing-process  the  negative  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  fixing-bath,  rinseil  in  water  anil 
jilaced  between  clean  blotters  that  are  free  of  lint,  so 
the  water  that  is  on  both  its  surfaces  will  be  absorbeil. 
The  print  can  then  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  i)rovided 
a sheet  of  No.  1 Transparent  Kodaloid  is  ])laeed  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  print ing-jiaper  .so  that 
the  pa])cr  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  negative. 

d'liis  No.  1 Kodaloid  is  ])ractieally  wateri)roof  and 
is  so  thin  that  it  will  have  no  ap])reciable  effect  on 
the  sharpness  of  the  picture. 

.Vfler  the  ]>rint  has  been  made  the  negative  should 
be  returned  to  the  fixing-bath  and  left  there  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  and  then  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried. 

'The  reason  why  the  negative  must  be  plaeed  in  the 
fixing-bath  the  second  time  is  beeairse  it  was  removed 
from  the  bath  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  of  the  yellowish 
Color  and  no  negative  is  thoroughly  fixed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  clear. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  fixing-proce.ss.  In  the 
(iist  stage  the  nndeveloped  silver-bromide  is  removed. 


This  makes  the  negative  clear,  but  during  this  stage 
an  invisible  salt  is  formed  which  water  eannot  remove. 
Though  this  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  it  is  soluble  in 
hyj)o  and  it  is  during  the  second  stage  of  fixing  that 
the  hypo  removes  this  salt  from  the  film.  Negatives 
should  always  be  left  in  the  fixing-bath  for  twice  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  clear  them,  for  unless  the 
invisible  salt  is  removed  it  will,  in  time,  ruin  the 
negatives.  After  a negative  has  been  thoroughly 
fixed  the  chemicals  remaining  in  the  film  can  be  re- 
moved by  thorough  washing. 

The  making  of  prints  from  wet  negatives  is  recom- 
mended only  in  cases  of  emergency.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  make  several  prints  from  a wet  negative  the 
negative  must  be  watched,  and  should  its  edges  begin 
to  dry  Ijefore  all  the  prints  are  made  it  should  be 
immediately  immersed  in  water  and  left  there  for 
al)Out  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  water  may 
again  be  blotted  from  its  surfaces  and  the  printing 
resumed. 

The  Kodaloid  can  be  used  repeateilly  if  it  is  washed 
and  then  wiped  dry  with  a clean  .soft  cloth  after  the 
prints  have  been  made. 


Some  photograi)hcrs  know  so  many  (leveloi)ing 
formula;  that  they  can’t  make  a decent  negative. 

Se-Xmon  Steh. 
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Toning-  and  Fixing-Bath  Without  Gold 

For  a toning-  and  fixing-batli  without  gold,  Dr.  F. 
Formstecher  recommends  in  Photo-Industrie  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

Solution  I. 


Hyposulphite  soda.  . 200  to  250  gram.s  12  to  1(3  ozs. 

Water 1 litre  35  ozs. 

Solution  II. 

Lead  nitrate 40  grams  GOO  grains 

Water 200  ccm.  12  ozs. 


For  ordinary  printing-out  paper,  mix  immediately 
before  using  50  ccm.  (1^  ozs.)  of  solution  II  with  500 
ccm.  (1?H  ozs.)  of  solution  I.  Increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  nitrate  will  give  a bluish  tone,  whereas  re- 
ducing it  gives  a red  one. 

The  freshly  prepared  bath  acts  too  energetically  and 
is  a{)t  to  destroy  the  delicate  halftones.  Hence  it  is 
best  to  place  a few  spoiled  prints  or  some  .scraps  of 
printing-out  paper  in  the  bath  before  using  it,  so  as  to 
supply  a certain  amount  of  hyposulphite  of  silver.  The 
bath  must  be  used  the  same  day  it  is  mixed,  conse- 
quently no  more  should  be  prepared  than  will  probably 
be  wanted.  One  litre  (35  ounces)  will  tone  al)Out  450 
pieces  5x7  without  fear  of  exhausting  the  bath.  The 
prints  are  put  into  the  toning-bath  without  previous 
washing.  In  using  a bath  with  a feeble  quantity  of 
lead  nitrate,  the  prints  shouhl  be  exposed  longer  than 
in  one  containing  plenty  of  lead,  as  the  latter  do  not 
fix  out  so  much.  The  quantity  of  lead  nitrate  shouhl 
be  so  regulated  as  to  tone  fully  in  ten  minutes.  With 
shorter  toning  there  will  be  incomplete  fixing,  and  the 
print  will  probably  lack  durability.  When  toning  is 
completed,  the  prints  should  be  washed  thoroughly. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  toning-  and  fixing- 
bath  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  long,  as  a black 
deposit  forms  gradually  but  iloes  not  at  once  fall  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  harmle.ss,  so  long  as  it  is  in  suspension; 
but  it  will  make  the  bath  turbid.  .\s  .soon  as  the  black 
particles  ball  together  (in  aliout  an  hour)  they  will  set- 
tle on  the  jirints  causing  red  or  yellow  spots. 

A .Self-Prepared  Photo-Paper 

()-\  page  228  of  Prof.  Xamias’s  Book  of  Instructions, 
H.  Malten  gives  a formula  for  preparing  ])hotograi)hic 
paper  with  which  he  has  obtained  very  fine,  vigorous 
prints.  starch-coating  is  u.sed  composed  as  follows: 


Water 50  ccm.  ozs. 

Wheat-starch,  . . I gram  15  grains 

Sf)dium  chlorifle.  . . 1.5  gram  23 

J'artaric  acid 3 gram.s  45  “ 


This  is  boile<l  till  well  cooked  anil,  when  cold,  5 ccm. 
(85  minims;  of  white  rif  egg  are  added.  Dip  a gla.ss-roil 
in  concentrated  carbolic  acid  and  let  it  drip  into  the 
solution,  rinsing  off  the  [loint  of  the  rod  in  the  solution. 
This  keeps  the  mixture  from  becoming  musty.  More 
carbolic  acid  should  not  be  used,  otherwise  the  white 
of  egg  M-ill  coagulate.  The  paper  is  brushed  over  with 
this  thin-flowing  mixture  and  hung  uj)  until  completelv 
dry,  when  the  coating  is  repeated.  The  paper  is  then 


dried  again  and  immersed  in  a solution  of  12  grams 
(185  grains)  of  silver  nitrate  in  100  ccm.  (3)4  ounces) 
of  distilled  water  for  five  minutes  and  again  dried.  The 
paper  must  be  over-printed  and  fixed  in  a fresh  ordi- 
nary fixing-bath  and  finally  washed  well.  This  method 
requires  no  iireliminary  preparation  of  the  paper;  but, 
as  it  is  immersed  completely  in  the  silver-solution,  it 
uses  up  a larger  quantity. 

The  Value  of  Old  Negatives 

When  a ])hotographic  business  changes  hands,  the 
seller  usually  lays  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  the 
stored  negatives,  but  although  these  undoubtedly  are 
w'orth  something,  it  is  often  unwise  to  pay  much  for 
them — is  the  opinion  of  the  British  Journal.  It  is 
getting  more  and  more  common  for  relatives  to  have 
existing  prints  copied  when  the  original  sitter  dies, 
many  people  being  unaware  that  negatives  are  kejit  for 
an  indefinite  period.  In  the  ca.se  of  celebrities,  this 
does  not  ajiply  to  the  same  degree;  old  negatives 
made  at  ditt'erent  periods  of  the  sitter's  career  have 
some  value  for  press-purposes.  The  safest  way  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  negatives  is  to  ascertain  how 
many  orders  from  negatives  over  three  years  old  have 
been  given  during  the  past  two  years.  In  some 
establishments,  it  is  the  custom  to  clear  out  the  nega- 
tives of  the  most  remote  year  annually,  to  make  room 
for  the  new  year’s  work,  re.serving  any  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  value.  Some  photographers,  when  doing  this, 
write  to  such  sitters  or  their  families  as  they  may  be 
in  touch  with,  asking  if  further  prints  would  be  required, 
and  in  a certain  jiroportion  of  cases  orders  resull,  a. 
new  generation  being  desirous  to  see  pictures  of  their 
|)arents  in  their  youth. 

Needless  Risks 

During  a recent  vacation  we  noted  the  careless  wa.y 
in  which  many  outdoor-workers  mistreated  their  ap- 
paratus by  unnecessary  exposure  to  light  and  atmos- 
phere. On  one  occasion  a writer  in  the  British  Journal 
remarks,  we  observeil  a well-known  exhibitor  sitting 
near  .some  sand-dunes  with  an  expensive  reflex  camera 
by  his  side,  the  lens  being  exposed  to  a strong  breeze 
which  carried  enough  sharp  sand  to  make  itself  dis- 
agreeably evident  upon  the  skin  when  walking.  If 
we  consider  that  (he  jiresent  condition  of  the  Sphinx 
in  Egypt  is  mainly  due  to  the  blown  .sand  of  the  desert, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  of  a miniature 
sand-storm  upon  a surface  which  has  called  for  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  optician  to  polish.  On  another 
day  we  found  a less-skilled  photographer  in  trouble 
with  his  shutter  which  occasionally  failed  to  close.  In 
this  ease  the  fault  was  due  to  rust  caused  by  undue 
exposure  to  fine  si>ray  while  “snap[)ing”  i)reaking 
waves  .Another  jioint  generally  overlooke<l  is  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  lens  from  strong  light  when 
not  acfually  in  use,  with  consequent  risk  of  discolora- 
tion. Most  hand-cameras  .are  provided  with  .some  kind 
of  flap  or  cap  to  jirotect  the  lens  and  shutter  when  not 
in  use,  and  the  litflc  trouble  needed  to  ojien  and  Hose 
it  between  exposures  should  not  [irevent  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoemr  sendu  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
ns  a three-month  subscription  to  PnoTO-EriiV  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be.  helpful  and  courteous. 

The  fir.st  iiiijiression  is  an  iii<|uiry:  What  is  the 

]\’hi/ness  of  the  Thusnes.s?  What  message,  suggestion 
or  iilea  is  tlie  artist  trying  to  eonveyi' 

Wliy  slionhl  a young  lady  he  so  scantily  clad?  Why 
should  she  he  out  of  doors?  'J'lius  elad.^  Why  out 
in  the  rvoods?  What  is  she  doing?  Part  of  a wood- 
land pageant?  Well,  where  is  the  rest  of  the  setting 
of  the  scene?  What  is  her  raison  d’etre?  Her  feet 
and  ankles  are  covered  with  a sort  of  a mist — why  and 
whence  this  mist,  and  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  picture?  Why  that  ungainly  attitude  with 
the  right  leg?  Surely  she  has  not  stepped  on  a tack, 
'hacks  are  not  indigenous  to  forest-scenes.  -Vnd  what 
has  heconie  of  the  poor  ilear's  hands?  'hhe  right  hand 
is  invisible  and  the  left  hand  is  Imt  jiartly  visible. 
.\nd  what  is  that  white  mass  that  leads  out  of  the 
I)ictnre?  Why  is  the  picture  chop[)ed  otf  at  that 
precise  point?  'hhen,  again,  the  girl  will  bum])  her 
head  on  tiu'  top  of  the  jiictnre,  if  she  moves.  Ca])tious 
(picstions  .and  h>percritical  fanltlinding?  Not  at  all. 
Simply  to  show  the  incongruity,  the  iiiappropriatene.ss 
of  the  nicilia.  used  (misn.sed),  to  convey  an  idea.  And 
the  idea  itself  is  ol)s<'nre  and  inconclusive.  Had  arti 
E.  E.  (’.  Mouse. 


As  a “Wood-Nymph”  the  photographer  was,  of 
cour.se,  obliged  to  ])ose  his  subject  in  the  woods.  But 
a much  more  striking  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
jilacing  her  before  a black  curtain  rich  in  folds,  espe- 
cially since  the  costume  is  not  that  of  the  nymphs, 
'riien  the  artistic  grace  of  the  figure  could  be  greatly 
heightened  by  an  arrangement  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
left  side  would  start  its  upward  slant  at  the  waistline, 
corre.sponding  to  the  downward  slant  on  the  other 
side,  and  forming  thus  one  sfraight  unbroken  line. 
'J'he  position  of  the  "nymph”  herself  is  somewhat 
.strained,  the  slightly  raised  foot  giving  the  impre.ssion 
of  being  too  rea<ly  to  come  down.  'Fhe  lower  part  of 
the  picture  is  too  dim  and  a little  blurre«l.  'J'hat  j)art 
of  the  white  costume  back  of  the  figure  draws  the  atten- 
tion too  much  to  the  backgronml,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  in  part  the  relief  the  figure  requires. 

Y.  Billy  Uubi.v. 

* 

Wii.it  a beautiful  picture  this  conhl  have  been  with 
such  a pleasing  model!  The  effort,  however,  is  spoiled 
by  placing  the  subject  in  an  attitude  too  constrained 
lo  be  nalural  in  aiijiearance.  'Phe  exposure  was  much 
too  short,  making  the  sliadows  on  the  face  impenetrable; 
and  want  of  sufficient  light  has  also  rendered  the  white 
of  the  dress  et  cetera  harsh  and  lacking  in  detail  or 
shadow-relief.  'J'he  focusing  of  the  feet  is  faulty, 
emphasi.sed  by  the  meaningless  highlights  near  them 
on  the  ground.  'Fhe  background  is  open  to  criticism 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


as  distracting  owing  to  “spottiness.”  If  the  figure 
were  turned  slightly  more  to  the  front,  showing  the 
right  arm — now  missing,  with  the  right  fingers — or 
part  of  it;  and  if  the  left  arm  were  relaxed  .somewhat, 
the  figure  would  appear  more  at  ease.  A more  suitahle 
background  should  he  selected,  and  the  young  lady 
placed  to  one  side  of  center.  Lyxdsey  Bourke.  ' 

I5.vcKGROU.XD  nicely  chosen  and  action  well  carried 
out  in  pretty  figure.  Good  detail  in  drapery,  still 
hair  a little  too  black  in  print  as  reiiroduced.  Hottom 
of  picture  is  too  light  in  tone  evidently  so  altered  in 
printing.  In  all,  a nice  little  print  of  a nice  little  lady. 

Lours  R.  Mukh.vy. 


First  glance  gives  two  main  faults — the  background 
and  foreground.  The  figure  is  too  close  lo  the  back- 
ground, which  one  can  see  by  the  twigs  on  the  dress. 
.No  dejith  of  focus  in  foreground.  Maybe  the  jilafe 
was  light-struck  and  cau.sed  the  fogg.v  apiiearauce. 
.\  suitable  background  would  be  to  [lose  the  figure 
against  a clear  sky,  or  pose  with  trees  in  the  distance, 
thus  giving  the  title  “ Wood-X.ymph  ” its  projier  mean- 
ing, instead  of  posing  against  a bush.  The  figure  is 


excellent,  especially  the  foot  raised.  A eolor-sereeu 
would  bring  out  the  fine  lines  in  the  dress,  and  show 
the  hands  holding  the  dre.ss  which  would  aild  more 
charm  to  the  [lose.  I5y  reversing  the  head  it  would 
give  the  hair  a jirojicr  shaile  instead  of  an  untidy  aj)- 
[learance  caused  by  uneven  lighting,  d'he  |)icture  made 
again  with  a gray  or  lighter  backgrouml  would  make  a, 
worthy  enlargement.  Have  the  subject  raise  her  head 
a little  to  show  a dancing  po.se  which  "wood-nymphs” 
are  usually  su])posed  to  assume. 

JUUX  J.VMES  GrIIT''ITI[.S. 


I .vssu.ME  that  the  iihotograjiher  did  not  trim  this 
]>rint  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary;  also,  that 
the  image  was  carefully  focused  on  the  grouudglass. 
However,  the  jirint  has  the  appearance  of  being  out 
of  focus  and  the  figure  cramped  for  lack  of  s])ace. 
The  [lose  is  too  rigid.  Inclining  the  body  slightly 
forward  and  raising  the  heel  from  the  ground  wouhl 
imiiart  more  s[)rightlines.s  to  the  "Wood-Nymph.” 
I’lacing  the  figure  further  away  from  the  camera  would 
im])rove  the  comjiosition  b.v  including  more  of  the 
"Wood"  and  at  the  .same  time  allow  the  lens  lo  be 
used  at  full  working-ajierture  without  rendering  the 
background  .so  extremely  out  of  focus. 

Emmett  L.  Mii.uer. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  initial  picture  of  the  current  issue,  “Curly 
Head,”  represents  the  qualities  one  desires  to  see  in  a 
portrait — naturalness,  grace  and  beauty  of  pose. 
The  illumination  is  so  distributed  that  no  part  of  the 
figure  is  in  shadow;  and  yet  there  is  a fair  degree  of 
roundness  or  plasticity.  The  expression  of  the  fair, 
young  sitter  is  felicitous,  and  the  placement  of  the 
figure  within  the  picture-space  is  admirable,  indeed. 
It  is  a picture  which  any  professional  should  be 
proud  to  have  produced.  Data:  Made  in  the  studio 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Capitol  Camera  Club; 
8x10  camera  fitted  with  a Voigtlander  lens;  Seed 
Gilt  Edge  plate  30;  developed  with  Nepera  Solution; 
8x10  enlargement  from  5x7  negative. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany  H.  15.  Turner’s 
article  (pages  4 to  9)  are  really  records,  the  prints  hav- 
ing been  made  specially  for  reproduction,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  pictorial  effect.  Mr.  Turner's  desire  was  to 
give  the  readers  a graphic  idea,  the  correct  physical 
aspect,  of  the  scenes  presented. 

As  master  of  winter-scenes  in  their  loveliest  a.spect — 
as  they  impressed  him  individually — Mr.  W.  B.  Post 
presents  on  page  11  one  of  his  most  successful  interpre- 
tations. The  picture  was  made  oii  Christmas-morning 
and,  therefore,  it  expresses  the  Christma.s-spirit, 
although  some  perhaps,  woidd  prefer  a material  setting. 
Data:  8x10  camera;  10-inch  Ross  lens;  ray-filter; 
plate  develo])er  with  ])yro-soda;  Platino-type  print 
from  enlarged  negative. 

Although  idiotographic  silhouettes  are  not  difficult 
to  produce,  they  are  by  no  means  common.  Mr.  W. 
Ludlum’s  achievement  in  this  line,  page  13,  serves  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  original  and  decorative  set- 
tings, and  should  stimulate  our  friends  to  engage  in 
this  pleasing  diversion,  during  the  winter-months. 
Data:  October;  indoors;  5x7  Premo;  SJ^-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  stoj),  F/04;  1 .second;  Stanley  plate;  pyro;  con- 
tact Cyko  ])rint. 

IVIt.  Washington,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  White 
Mountains,  in  the  New  England  state  of  New  Ilami)- 
sliire,  page  15,  is  disapp(jinling  when  compared  to 
mountains  of  equal  height  which  stand  out  more 
prominently.  Even  Mt.  Monadnock,  situated  in  the 
south-western  ])art  of  the  same  state,  is  not  nearly  .so 
high  as  the  iiresident  of  the  White  Mountains,  simply 
because  it  is  i.solated.  Hut  ijhotographed,  as  it  has  been 
from  a high  elevation,  and  at  a considerable  distance, 
Mt.  Washington  in  its  winter-dress  shows  up  to  l)ctter 
advantage  than  otherwi.se.  The  intervening  land- 
scape conhl  have  been  made  more  interestiTig  by  the 
cainerist,  Amos  A.  Falls,  had  he  not  desired  to  subor- 
dinate it  in  favor  of  the  chief  object  in  his  i)ictnre. 
Data:  Se])t.  thi,  II  a.m.;  light  through  heavy  clomls; 
15.  N .1.  three-time  color-screen;  Ipsco  3_kt  x 4j^ 
camera:  (i-inch  Ross  lens;  at  F/ 1 I ; 1,A14  .second; 

(.'ramer  Iso  Double-Coated;  pyro-.soda  in  tank; 
lirint  on  I5nlf  Cyko. 

We  do  not  mind  the  slight  exaggeration  of  the  title 
attached  to  the  engaging  gem,  "A  Handful  of  Mis- 
chief," |>age  18,  but  ex])ress  our  warm  approval  of  the 
cainerist  s clever,  little  stunt;  show  it  to  the  children 
and,  unitedly,  give  the  tiny  [iri.soner  a modicum  of 
.-.ymiiathy. 

Our  versatile  contributor,  William  S.  Davis,  is 


busy  filling  orders  for  paintings,  yet  finds  time  to  pre- 
pare an  occasional  article  of  usually  instructive 
character  for  our  pages.  The  student  in  picture- 
making will  find  his  camera-suggestions — pages  21  to 
25 — very  helpful.  The  subjects  can  be  easily  varied, 
as  well  as  their  position  and  illumination;  but  not 
without  disregarding  the  art-principles  involved — 
harmony,  unity  and  balance — as  explained  by  Mr. 
Davis,  if  the  student  would  produce  artistically  satis- 
factory results.  Data:  “Fruits  of  the  Harvest,” 

page  21,  November,  near  noon;  diffused  light  from 
sky;  4 seconds:  stop  F/16;  10-inch  R.  R.  lens;  In- 
gento  “A”  ray-filter;  4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 

“Old  Pewter,”  page  22;  November,  3.30  p.m.; 
cloudy  day;  light  from  south-window  3 feet  from 
subject;  90  .seconds;  stop,  F/11;  73^2-inch  R.  R, 

lens;  4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso,  backed;  camera  4 feet 
from  subject. 

“From  the  Garden,”  page  23;  June  afternoon; 
in  studio,  clear  north-light  about  6 feet  away;  back- 
ground of  light-gray  mounting-paper  pinned  to  wall; 
yellow  flowers  in  glass;  3 minutes;  stop,  F/11;  7j^- 
inch  R.  R.  lens;  Ingento  “A”  ray-filter;  4x5  Cramer 
Trichromatic  plate. 

“By  the  Window,”  page  24;  summer-day;  4 p.m.; 
good  light  from  west-window,  diffused  with  thin,  white 
cloth;  wall  in  background  a dark  olive-gray;  some 
diffused  light  from  other  windows,  which  softened  the 
shadows;  2 minutes;  stop,  F/IC;  10-inch  R.  R.  lens; 
Ingento  “A”  ray-filter;  4 x 5 Roebuck  Double-Coated 
Ortho  plate. 

“By  the  Candle's  Glow,”  page  25;  December, 
4.30  P.M.;  subject  placed  about  half-way  between 
north-  ami  south-windows  20  feet  apart,  giving  diffused 
lighting;  stop,  F/ll;  73^-inch  R.  R.  lens;  334x434 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  backed;  3 minutes;  candle  lighted 
after  this  exposure,  and  .second  exposure  of  10  seconds 
given  to  register  the  flame. 

Pleasure-loving  Americans,  of  whom  many  will 
journey  to  the  charming  and  congenial  Riviera,  on 
the  French  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  this  winter, 
will  visit  ravishing  IMoute  Carlo  with  its  luxurious 
jiark  and  casino.  I may  jilace  these  two  attractive 
olijects  in  the  wrong  order;  but,  there  is  a reason. 
The  architecturally  pretentious  casino  witli  its  semi- 
tropical  setting  will  attract  the  fire  of  the  camera 
carried  by  the  average  visitor.  Among  the  .several 
view-points  recommended  is  the  one  that  yielded  the 
comprehensive  picture  on  iiage  27.  The  original 
print,  5x10  inches,  was  a professional  ])hotogra])h 
lent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hodges,  who  spent  a winter  in 
the  French  Maritime  Provinces  .several  years  ago. 
It  is  chietly  remarkable  for  its  technical  excellence 
which,  however,  the  iihoto-engraver  failed  to  repro- 
duce with  his  customary  skill. 

The  Editor  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  little 
bunnies  that  pose  so  obligingly  to  Katherine  Bingham, 
the  versatile  profe.ssional  [iliotographer  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  \'erniont.  Their  elongated  groups  have  served 
the  dual  purjio.se  of  delighting  our  animal-lovers  and 
enabling  the  Editor  to  terminate  a page,  when  a jirinted 
filler  of  the  necessary  size  was  not  available. 

Raymond  E.  Hanson,  who  together  with  Herbert 
15.  Turner,  has  jihotograjiheil  extensively  and  with 


signal  success  in  the  region  made  famous  l>y  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers — Massachusetts  Bay — is  an  admirable 
photo-pictorialist.  An  example  of  his  artistic  skill 
appears  on  page  30.  This  attractive  and  well-balanced 
landscape  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  skilful  use 
of  the  soft-focus  lens,  producing  i)lanes,  with  good 
perspective,  a full  scale  of  gradations,  and  retaining 
the  clouds  of  an  appropriate  sky  without  the  loss  of 
beauty  or  relative  value.  Data:  November,  11  .v.m.; 
sunlight;  Graflex;  (!^-inch  Smith  Semi- 

Achromatic  lens;  stop.  F/6;  8-time  ray-filter;  1/10 
second;  Orthonon  plate;  pyro;  Artura  Carbon  Black 
E Smooth. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  striking  and  unusually  interesting  pre.sentatiou 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  on  page  33,  is  the  artist's 
valedictory  to  our  competitions.  Mr.  Pratt  has  cap- 
tured three  first-prizes  iu  the  senior  class  and,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  competitions  conducted  by  this 
magazine,  exclusively  by  reason  of  merit.  After  a 
pause  of  several  years,  this  genial  artist  will  resume  his 
activity  as  a competitor.  In  the  meantime,  he  may 
contribute,  occasionally;  for  he  has  made  many  friends 
by  his  beautiful  and  inspiring  work. 

In  picturing  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  Mr.  Pratt 
has  departed  from  his  customary  style  of  soft  defini- 
tion and  entered  a print  in  which  the  drawing  and 
contrast  are  eminently  clear.  And  yet  the  means  em- 
ployed do  not  differ  from  his  wont,  except  that  he 
used  a very  small  stop,  and  made  the  enlargement 
with  the  full  sharpness  of  the  original  negative.  Data: 
August,  3 P.M.;  8-inch  Struss  lens;  used  at  F/.55; 
K 2 ray-filter;  Hammer  Ortho;  Adarol,  in  tank;  print 
on  Ilford  Bromide;  developed  with  pyro. 

The  view  of  City-IIall,  Alameda,  California,  j)age 
.34,  is  exceptionally  well  rendered,  the  outstanding- 
features  being  the  well-ordered  perspective  and  the 
admirable  illumination.  Beginners,  in  ])arlicular, 
should  note  that  the  artist  avoided  the  common  practice 
of  placing  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  or  gallery 
— similar  to  the  present  subject — in  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  which  would  tend  to  produce  a .symmetrical 
(inartistic)  design.  He  has  adopted  the  principle  of 
treating  his  subject  as  he  would  a stream  or  a road, 
f.c.  obliquely.  Data:  2 P.M.;  3j^  x Tenax  Camera 
fitted  with  a Goerz  lens;  latter  used  at  full  opening; 
1 2.3  second;  enlarged  on  Carbon  Black. 

Although  the  subject  (a  j)er.son  standing  at  a large 
door,  either  knocking  or  about  to  unlock  it)  is  not  new. 
our  artist,  .Hexander  ^lurray,  a successful  contributor 
in  the  Advanced  Workers’  class,  has  treated  it  un- 
conventionally. The  design  gains  decorative  interest 
by  the  inclusion  of  drooping  foliage  of  a nearby  tree, 
but  not  enough  to  obscure  the  view  of  the  principal 
object.  Here,  again,  the  latter  has  been  wisely  ])laced 
away  from  the  center  of  the  i»icture-space — a jjracticc 
with  real  artists  that  is  not  always  api>reciateil  by 
students  in  7)ietorial  photograi)hy.  Data:  Entrance 

to  the  Germanic  Museum,  Harvard  I'niversity;  Cam- 
bridge, Mas.s.;  October  23,  1920;  4 p.m.;  Vest-l’f)ckct 
Kodak;  sunlight;  1 2.5  .second;  X.  C.  Film;  .Vmidol; 
enlargefl  on  F.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  8.  The  building 
was  completed  in  101.5,  has  never  been  opened.  Hence 
the  subtle  meaning  expressed  by  the  artist  (Mr. 
Murray)  is  ap[)arent. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  at-home  portrait  by  .1.  H.  Field,  j>;ige  30,  used 
as  an  exami>le  of  at-home  i)ortraiture,  is  aglow  with 


sunshine.  The  little  figure  is  plastic  ami  the  face  is 
finely  modeled.  The  simplicity,  naturalness  and 
beauty  of  this  child-portrait  has  an  a])peal  that  possesses 
a sweetness  and  charm  all  its  own.  Data:  April, 
1917;  3 P.M.;  light  from  two  windows,  sun  streaming 
through  the  smaller  one;  8x10  i)ortrait-camera; 
14-inch  Voigtliinder  Heliar,  used  at  full  opening; 
3^  second;  Seed  30;  pyro-soda;  print  on  Iris  E 
Smooth. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Edgar  S.  Smith’s  “.Stone-Cutter,”  page  39,  would 
have  been  a valued  addition  to  our  “Indoor-Genres” 
competition  xvhich  closed  December  31,  1920,  had  not 
the  photographer  decided  to  enter  the  jirint  in  the 
junior  class,  in  Mhich  it  Mas  accorded  the  first  prize. 
The  picture  has  obvious  merits  which  are  limited 
bec.au,se  of  the  excessively  white  objects — the  M'hite 
shirt  and  the  stone  that  is  being  ojierateil  upon.  The 
.subject  also  gives  the  impression  of  knowing  that  he 
is  lieing  jihotographed.  The  element  of  siiontaneity 
is  absent.  Moreover,  the  setting  ajipears  a bit 
cramped,  and  ive  might  suspect  that  the  M'hole  scene 
is  staged.  The  artisan  has  a jirosperous  look  as  is 
the  ])rivilege  of  every  American  M’orkman;  and  he  is 
to  be  congratulated.  .luilging  from  the  data,  the 
exposure  Mas  too  short  to  yield  a .softer  lighting  of  the 
M-hole  scene.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Smith  has  done 
very  Mell,  indeed,  having  had  le.ss  than  one  year  of 
practical  photographic  experience  ami  doing  all  the 
technical  M'ork.  Data:  Interior  of  shack;  3 A Kodak; 
F'7.7  Kod.ak  Anastigmat,  034-i»ch  focus;  used  at 
full  aperture;  bright  light  outside;  Ansco  Speed- 
Film;  pyro-soda;  print  on  Azo  Hard;  Fkistman  M.  Q. 

The  evening-effect  M'ith  its  spectacular  sky  has  been 
managed  M'ith  much  skill  by  George  R.  Taylor  in  his 
“Evening-Reflections,”  page  40.  Furthermore,  the 
entire  composition  evinces  the  iiosse.ssion  of  marked 
artistic  ability  in  the  arrangement  of  the  heavy,  dark 
ma.s.ses  to  contribute  to  the  effective  recital  of  a poM’cr- 
ful  story.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  reflections  lest  they  vie  Milh  the  originals 
in  clearness  and  brilliance.  Hats  off  to  Mr.  Taylor! 
Data:  Central  Park,  Ncm-  York;  Ajiril  11,  1920; 
0.30  i>.M.;  sun  behind  clouds;  3 A Kodak  F'ohling; 
(i-inch  R.  R.  lens;  at  stoj)  F/'()4;  Eastman  ray-filter 
No.  .5;  1/5  .second;  developed  in  (ilycin-taidc.  30 

minutes  at  08°  F;  enlarged  glossv  print  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Our  excellent  assistant  critics  have  performeil 
telling  M'ork  during  the  jiast  year.  'I'o  be  sure,  the 
])ictures  sulmiitted  to  them  have  ha<l  obvious  faults, 
but  no  more  so  than  thousands  of  ])rints  that  leave 
the  photo-firiishing  departments  of  the  corner  dnig- 
■stores  ami  dciiartment-stores;  so  that  the  cll'orts  of 
our  co-Morkers  have  been  beneficial,  as  the  Editor 
hapiiens  to  knoM'.  For  this  he  extends  his  hearty 
thanks  and  hojies  that  they  Mill  continue  their  volun- 
tary, heljiful  and  interesting  activity  Mhieh  should 
be  .shared  by  many  others,  if  tlio-y  Mould  be  less 
reticent. 

The  picture  presented  in  this  issue  for  polite,  but 
serious  consideration  is  by  no  means  iierfect.  iu  com- 
position; but,  de.spitc  its  appealing  pictorial  beauty, 
the  author — C.  IF  Dyer,  of  Chicago — courts  the  frank, 
expert  opinion  of  Puoto-Eha  readers.  Data:  view 

in  Estes  Park.  Colorado;  August,  tO  A.xi.;  bright 
light;  lens  used  at  F 1 1 : K 2 color-screen ; 1/.5  .second; 
Standard  Ortho;  [i.vro.  in  tank. 
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THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Erring  Camerist 

An  incident  of  pathetic  interest  occurred  at  the 
Photo-Shop  of  Philadelphia,  last  month.  Mr.  Wie- 
gener,  the  proprietor,  and  a photo-finisher  of  national 
reputation,  was  discussing  with  a customer  the  results 
of  four  roll-films  he  hafl  personally  developed  for  him. 
Most  of  these  through  no  fault  of  his,  hut  through  the 
camerist’s  own  carelessness,  had  proved  utter  failures. 
As  Mr.  Wiegeuer  took  up  one  unsuccessful  negative 
after  another,  pointing  out  dominant  faults,  the  un- 
happy cainerist,  amid  groans  and  sighs,  would  recall 
the  incriminating  circumstances.  The  dialogue,  as 
recorded  mentally  by  Mr.  Wiegener,  was  as  follows; 

“Here’s  the  first  one — a blank.” 

“Oh,  yes;  according  to  my  note-book,  it  was  a 
magnificent  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Mohawk 
Trail.  I was  so  overcome,  that  I must  have  forgotten 
to  set  the  shutter.” 

“Here’s  the  ne.xt  one — a double-exposure.  How 
do  you  account  for  tluit?” 

“Oh,  I remember;  just  as  I had  ])ressed  the  bulb, 
a pretty  girl  asked  me  the  make  of  my  camera  and  I 
must  have  neglected  to  wind  up  the  film.  Too  bad! 
I'll  never  get  such  a good  chance  again.” 

“Now,  in  tliis  negative  here,  everything  is  blurred.” 

“That’s  because  I thought  I could  hold  the  camera 
steady  with  1 10  of  a second  ex|)osure.  I see,  it 
couldn’t  be  done.” 

“Well,  here  we  have  one  that  is  entirely  out  of  focus. 
What  do  you  suppose  happened  1” 

“I  know,  Mr.  Wiegener.  Aly  notes  show  that  the 
|)revious  exposure  was  a group  near  to,  distance  ten 
feet.  In  the  ne.xt  exposure — a distant  view — I forgot 
to  change  the  focusing-scale  to  100  feet.  Hut,  oh 
Lord!  I'd  give  ten  dollars  if  that  hadn't  happened!” 

“Now  here,  a road  with  a high  rugged  wall,  running 
up  at  the  left,  is  half  blank,  as  if  something  had  been 
in  tlie  way.” 

“You  are  right.  I remember  that  the  sun  was 
shining  in  tlie  lens,  so  I asked  a bystander  to  hold  his 
hat  between  tlie  sun  and  the  lens.  I’erhaps,  he  held 
it  a bit  too  near  and  so  cut  off  a part  of  the  view.  1 
must  get  me  one  of  those  lens-shades.  'Plien  I’m  safe.” 

"We  now  come  to  something  ditferent.  I notice  a 
couple  of  children,  well  poseil  an<l  clear;  but  the 
background  is  made  up  entirely  of  large,  black  circular 
s])ots,  technically  called,  ‘Circles  of  confusion.’ 
They  are  due  to  the  ba,ckground  being  excessively  out 
of  focus,  causing  distortion  of  the  small  sjiaces  of  light 
seen  between  the  foliage.  ” 

“Thai's  too  bad;  but  how  was  I to  know?  1 
centered  my  attention  on  the  two  kills,  thinking  that 
I he  background  would  take  care  of  itself.  The  kids 
were  aliout  ten  feet  away.  I used  my  l<’/i..5  lens  wide 
open,  and  gave  1/101)  of  a.  second  exposure” 

"Well;  we'll  talk  about  that  later.  Here  is  what 
appears  to  be  a near  view  of  a water-fall.  It  is  nearly 
ob.scured  by  fog.  " 

".\ll  I know  is  that  everything  was  favorable — 
slop,  focusing-scale  ami  light;  but.  just  before  I made 
the  exposure,  the  wind  drove  the  mist  of  the  falls 
towards  me.  I thought  nothing  of  it.  at  the  time,  and 
snapped  the  picture.  If  only  1 had  waited  a minute; 
for  when  I closed  my  camera,  it  was  all  clear  again." 


“ W'e  live  and  learn,  Mr.  Pond.  We  benefit  by  our 
failures.  ‘Never  again!’  as  you  say.  Now  this 
negative  of  a beautiful  lake,  with  a splendid  cloud- 
effect,  is  something  worthwhile,  except  that  the  water- 
line is  anything  but  level.  It  runs  diagonally  across 
the  picture!  If  you  trim  the  print  to  make  it  as 
level  as  it  should  be,  it  will  cut  the  print  down  to  less 
than  one-half  of  its  entire  area,  and  then  it  will  be  of 
little  account.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Wiegener.  Y’ou  see,  I made 
the  view  while  standing  up  in  a boat  which  rocked  a 
little  during  the  exposure.  Easily  accounted  for. 
I know  my  lesson  now.” 

“Awfully  sorry.  Here’s  another  view  of  the  lake, 
but  it’s  all  sky  with  only  a small  strip  of  water  showing. 
No  clouds  of  special  interest.  Perhaps,  you  meant 
to  get  a view'  of  an  airplane  which — ” 

“ Well,  well!  you’re  a wizard,  Mr.  Wiegener.  That’s 
exactly  w hat  I w as  doing.  Don’t  you  see  the  airplane? 
Take  a magnifying-glass.  No?  You  can’t  find  it? 
It  ought  to  show  up  light  against  the  dark  sky.  Well, 
I guess  I missed  it.  It  was  so  small,  I couldn’t  see 
it  in  the  finder.” 

“Objects  like  that,  and  so  far  away,  Mr.  Pond, 
require  the  use  of  a telephoto-equipment.  Your 
4x5  folding-camera  wouldn’t  do,  at  all.  Now,  the 
fault  in  this  one  here,  is  quite  obvious.  You  tried  to 
get  an  automobile  going  at  high  speed,  about  thirty 
feet  away,  with  an  exposure  of  1/100  of  a second. 
Impossible,  my  dear  friend.  The  background  is  sharp 
and  clear;  but  the  auto!  It’s  nothing  but  a blurred, 
elongated  streak,  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
real  thing.  Isn’t  it  funny?  You,  yourself,  couldn’t 
help  laughing.  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Pond,  here’s  the  last 
of  your  failures — well  focused,  well  lighted,  exactly 
as  you  saw'  it — ijrobably.  A horse  and  buggy  in  close 
perspective,  a thing  done  many  times  before,  although 
often  done  in  fun.  The  head  of  your  horse,  here, 
looks  about  five  times  normal  size,  and  his  hind- 
quarters al)Out  one-fifth  as  large  in  proportion.  And 
the  man  in  the  buggy!  He  looks  no  bigger  than  a 
midget.  Cases  of  exaggerated  perspective,  like  this — ■ 
a man  lying  on  his  back  w'ith  feet  pointing  towards 
the  camera,  a few  feet  away;  or  a person  stretching 
out  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  lens — are  quite 
common,  so  that  yon  are  only  one  of  many  innocent 
oH’enders.” 

“1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Wiegener.  You 
may  be  sure.  I'll  not  make  these  mistakes  again, 
d'hey  cost  me  altogether  too  much  time,  money  and 
exertion.” 


Can  You  Heat  It? 

OnsEiiviNG  a camerist  making  a near-view  of  a 
snapshot  of  a house  surrounded  by  trees — when  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing — I asked  him,  among  other 
things,  what  sto])  he  had  just  used.  To  my  amazement, 
he  replied,  “The  smalle.st  one,  F/;!‘2.”  “And  w'hy  the 
smallest?”  I asked.  “So  that  the^  moving  foliage 
Avon’t  show'  up  blurred  in  the  i)icture,”  he  replied. 

I was  so  moved  Ity  this  lucid  explanation,  that  I 
must  have  pre.sented  a “moving”  picture. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


H.  E.  C. — Prints  in  natural  colors  on  paper 
and  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light,  are  made  by  a 
number  of  special,  patented  processes  which  will  soon 
be  placed  upon  the  market.  One  of  the  methods  is 
described  as  follows:  In  making  a negative  of  a cer- 
tain subject  in  colors,  a special  camera  is  used.  Prints 
on  paper  are  obtained  by  triple-printing  three  rectan- 
gulars  of  color  (blue,  red  and  yellow)  in  correct  size  of 
the  camera,  3^  x or  4 .v  5,  and  are  placed  side  by 
side  on  a gelatine  surface  on  each  of  which  a negative 
color-image  is  made  by  application  of  the  original 
negative.  Images  are  applied  successively  to  a special 
paper  (coated  with  color-emulsion)  in  making  the  final 
print.  The  dyes  for  this  process,  which  were  to  be 
imported  from  Germany,  will  be  made  in  America  pro- 
vided the  necessary  backing  for  the  organization  of  the 
company  can  be  obtained. 

B.  G. — The  use  of  very  fast  plates  is  not 

to  be  discouraged  except  in  the  case  of  beginners. 
Ex-perts  can  use  the  fastest  plates  satisfactorily  and 
obtain  all  the  density  and  detail  that  may  be  required. 
However,  the  camerist  should  remember  that  the  faster 
the  plate  the  greater  must  he  the  precautions  taken 
against  fogging  in  making  the  exposure  and  in  the 
development  of  the  plate. 

H.  K. — To  dye  Portrait  Film  so  as  to  make 
it  red  sensitive  is  a matter  which  should  be  referred 
to  the  Research  Department,  Eastman  Kodak  De- 
partment, Rochester,  New  York,  for  a practical  and 
helpfid  an.swer.  Inasmuch,  as  you  do  not  mention 
the  series  of  f’ooke  lenses  we  cannot  answer  definitely: 
but  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  tlie  single  elements 
of  the  Cooke  lenses  mentioned  will  not  give 
a larger  image  and  that  a portrait  attachment 
should  be  used  for  “close-up”  pictures.  The  In- 
tensive plates  advertiseil  l)y  R.  .1.  Fitzsimons,  75 
Fifth  .Vvenue.  New  York  City,  are  .said  to  be  over- 
exposure preo'',  even  up  to  twenty  minutes  exposure. 
In  using  Inten-ive  plates,  it  will  Ite  found  very  con- 
venient to  double  or  treble  the  estimated  exposure. 
By  .so  doing,  sufficient  exq)osure  for  the  shadows  will 
l>e  made  certain  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the 
final  result.  .Uthough  coated  with  a special  emul- 
sion, Intensive  plates  may  be  develo])cd  with  any  kind 
of  developer.  However,  the  developer  recommended 
by  the  manufacturers  is  best  in  cases  of  great  imder- 
or  overexposure.  The  Intensive  is  in  no  sen.se  a sub- 
stitute for  the  Hvdrazene  plate. 

R.  T.B.  In  the  Advanced  Competition  “Copy- 
ing Works  of  Art,’’  coi)ies  of  any  style  of  painting 
in  oils  or  water-color  may  be  entered  ]>rovided  that  the 
original  and  the  jjhotograph  submitted  are  up  to  the 
standard,  technically  and  artistically. 

('.  I.  II . — Green  tones  on  bromide  paper  are 
not  obtained  satisfactorily.  The  best  prints  in 
this  color  are  made  by  the  carbon-process.  However, 
if  bromide  or  gaslight-prints  must  be  used,  the  usual 
methoil  is  to  tone  by  means  of  vanadium.  'I'lie  usu.il 
formula  is:  vanadium  chloride,  20  grains;  ferric 

chloride,  ](J  grains;  j)otassium  ferricyanide.  20  grains; 
oxalic  acid  (saturated  solution),  2)2  ounces;  water 
to  20  ounces.  Dissolve  the  vanadium-salt  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a little  water.  .\dd  the  ferric 
clilorideand  oxalate  to  the  oxalic  acid  solution,  dilutecl 


with  half  the  water,  then  add  the  ferricyanide  dis- 
solved in  water,  stirring  well,  and  finally  the  vanadium. 
Tone  until  the  prints  turn  blue,  and  then  wash  them 
till  they  are  green.  Any  yellowi.sh  stain  in  the  whites 
can  be  remover!  by  a weak — 2 grains  per  ounce — 
.solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 

B.  F. — To  prevent  air-bells  in  Tank-Develop- 
ment boil  the  water  briskly  and  let  it  grow  cold 
without  agitation.  This  is  the  only  sure  preventive. 
However,  by  filling  the  tank  full  and  then  inserting 
the  plates  gently  and  evenly  there  should  be  no  further 
troulde.  Should  air-bells  occur  it  is  a sign  that  the 
water  is  highly  aerated. 

W.  W.  F. — Firelight  effects  are  usually  pro- 
cured l)y  obtaining  a very  low  source  of  illumination. 
For  instance,  cover  u|)  all  but  a foot  or  two  of  a French 
window  or  glas.s-door  and  ])lace  a sheet  of  white  paper 
on  the  floor  ju.st  inside  to  reflect  the  light  upwards, 
pose  the  siibject  a few  feet  from  it — not  including  the 
window  or  door — and  there  will  be  the  ai>pearance  of 
firelight.  Also,  a flashlight  or  burning  magnesium 
may  lie  used  in  the  fire|)lace  itself.  However,  care 
should  be  taken  to  screen  the  lens  from  the  direct 
light. 

B.  C. — The  minimum  size  of  condensor  re- 
quired in  any  enlarger  is  one  with  a diameter 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  i)late  which  is  to 
be  enlarged. 

P.  W.  J. — To  varnish  a negative  it  should  be 
made  warm,  either  in  front  of  the  fire  or  over  a gas- 
stove.  Hold  the  plate  Ijy  one  corner,  and  pour  a 
liberal  amount  of  varnish  in  the  center,  then  tilt  the 
plate  .so  that  the  varnish  flows  info  every  corner  in 
succession.  IqMm  reaching  the  fourth  corner  the 
negative  should  be  coated  evenly.  The  surplus  varnish 
is  poured  liack  by  tilling  the  negative  until  it  is  almost 
vertical.  For  a moment  or  two  the  plate  should  l>e 
rocked  to  prevent  the  varnish  from  forming  horizontal 
lines.  'I'he  next  step  is  to  heat  the  ijlate  in  front  of 
the  fire  or  over  the  gas-stove  until  it  is  dry,  and  this 
should  not  require  more  than  a minute  or  two.  It 
should  be  put  aside  to  cool  and  it  is  then  rea<ly  for 
])rinting.  The  ])rac1iee  of  varnishing  negatives  is 
now  almo.st  obsolete  except  in  ca.ses  where  the  nega- 
tive is  to  be  used  for  a large  numlx'r  of  ])rints. 

().  W . .J.  Stereoscopic  photography  is  not 
difficult,  ])rovided  that  ordinary  intelligence  is 
used  in  making  the  exposures  anil  jirinls  or  jiositives. 
By  referring  to  our  advertising  pages  you  will  find 
.several  reliable  dealers  and  importers  who  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  complete  inrormation  with  regard 
to  cameras  and  acce.ssories. 

.\.  I).  S.  To  make  photographic  prints  in  one 
color  (monochrome),  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  im- 
jiorted  com|)ressed  tablets,  which  are  now  very  expen- 
sive, as  you  state.  Most  workers  iirefer  the  many 
fascinating  [irocesses  of  converting  black  and  while 
prints  into  red.  green,  sepia,  lilue  or  any  other  desir- 
able color.  For  this,  wc  recommend  hearlil.y  a little 
work,  “How  'I'o  .Make  Prints  In  Colors,’' 'which  is 
,\'o.  t of  a series  of  books  entitled  “Practical  Photog- 
raphy." It  contains  all  the  known  methods  of  making 
])hofogra|)hie  jirints  in  colors,  and  will  be  .sent  to  any 
address  on  receiiit  of  .Vt  cents,  postpaid. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Copenhagen  Salon 

On  November  13,  1920,  twenty-five  years  have 
elapsed,  since  “The  Society  of  Copenhagen  Amateur 
Photogra{)liers”  in  Denmark — “Kobenhavns  foto- 
grafiske  Amator-Klub” — was  founded,  and  it  was 
desired  to  celebrate  this  anniversary  by  an  exhibition 
which  was  held  during  the  time  from  August  25  to 
September  10,  1920,  in  which  amateurs  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  America,  England  and  Holland 
participated. 

America  was  well  represented  by  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America,  New  York,  and  The  Camera 
Pictorialists,  of  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  jiast  twenty-five  years,  and  from  a very 
small  beginning,  our  club  has  worked  diligently  and 
energetically  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  standards 
which  ])ictorial  photography  has  maintained  in  the 
various  countries,  without,  however,  succeeding  in 
developing  a di.stinctive  Danish  school  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Danish  people. 

'I'he  reason  hereof  is  due  partly  to  the  small  means 
that,  throughotit  the  years,  have  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Club,  so  that  it  is  only  during  the  last  decennary 
that  the  members  have  been  enabled  to  have  a common 
workroom,  and  also  the  fact  that  our  amateurs  have 
too  eagerly  indulged  in  working  with  the  new,  free 
proce.sses  without  considering  whether  they  were 
able  to  express  themselves  successfully  through  these 
methods. 

Tliese  and  other  drawbacks  the  club  has  tried  to 
overcome  by  holding  public  exhibitions,  as  through 
them  it  will  realise  better  than  through  any  other 
means — in  what  respects  its  members  are  still  behind 
their  able  foreign  colleagues.  However,  in  the  course 
of  recent  years,  our  club  has  been  able  to  include  a 
number  of  very  skilful  workers  amongst  its  members, 
such  as  Carl  Frederiksen,  Sigvart  Werner,  Wm. 
Truelsen,  Hans  Waagoe,  Dr.  .Julius  Moller  a.o.,  several 
of  whom,  I regret  to  state,  have  participated  only  too 
S])aringly  iii  foreign  exhiljitions. 

The  jubilee-exhibition  comprised  a total  of  022 
pictures  out  of  which  289  were  from  America,  100 
from  England,  07  from  Holland,  and  100  from  Den- 
mark. 

Tlie  American  collection  attracted  considerable 
interest,  i)artly  on  account  of  the  very  frecpient  use  of 
I lie  .soft-focus  effect,  and  ])artly  on  account  of  numerous 
rather  new  and  daring  themes,  so  that  the  collection 
really  appeared  as  the  embodiment  of  a new  angle  of 
the  conce])tion  of  the  pictorial  ])hotogra])hy.  Although 
the  landscapes  and  |)ortraits  exhibited  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  vary  very  much  from  what  was  performed  by 
ainateur-i)hotograi)hers  in  other  countries,  the  col- 
lection contained  some  particularly  fine  genres  of  great 
arti.stic  value,  which  ])roved  that  to  ])roduce  these 
piclures,  the  American  amateurs  have  done  a far 
greater  work  and  expended  a far  greater  energy,  than 
we  are  generally  .accustomed  to  .sec.  Alany  of  the 
l)ictiires  also  seemed  to  show  that  even  very  great 
effort  ha,<l  been  expended  to  create  them. 

,\s  especi.ally  attractive,  also  from  an  artistic  i)oint 
of  view,  we  must  mention:  “Rest,”  I,aura  Adams 

Armer;  “The  Henedictiou  of  Night,”  K.  Hauer; 


“The  Heart  of  the  Storm,”  Anne  Krigman;  “The 
Black  Acacia  and  the  Grey  Vase,”  Margrethe  Mather; 
“Prologue  to  a Sad  Spring,”  Edw.  Weston;  “Sisters,” 
.James  N.  Doolittle,  all  the.se  from  California;  and 
“Still-Life,”  Laura  Gilpin,  Colorado. 

As  space  does  not  allow  me  to  mention  the  names 
of  all  the  exhibitors  and  their  works,  I may  add  only 
that  Danish  amateurs  owe  much  gratitude  to  their 
American  friends  for  this  collection,  and  hope  that  this 
first  public  exhibition  may  lead  to  a more  intimate 
co-operation  in  the  future. 

J^ngland  sent  a very  beautiful  and  representative 
collection  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  well-knowm 
amateurs,  headed  by  Mr.  F.  .J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 
Works  of  British  amateurs  have  formerly  been  exhibited 
here,  and  these  works  are  very  much  appreciated  on 
account  of  the  fair  and  noble  style  and  composition, 
and  because  we  feel  instinctively  a certain  degree  of 
sympathy  and  sentiment  with  our  friends  tow'ards 
the  West.  These  pictures  appeal  to  us  by  their  cheer- 
ful, homelike  rest  and  peace.  There  is  less  display  of 
energy;  but  rather  a decided  fineness  of  style  and 
performance.  The  Englishmen  have  a certain  craving 
for  sweetness,  which  lends  a particular  charm  to  their 
pictures.  Among  the  English  contributors  we  must 
mention  specially — besides  F.  3.  Mortimer — Alexander 
Keighley,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  Charles  Borup,  E.  G. 
Boon,  Herbert  Jjambert  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Dutch  collection  compri.sed  fine  contributions, 
but  made  the  impression  that  the  amateur  photog- 
r.aphy  in  Holland  w'as  still  suffering  from  the  reaction 
of  the  w'ar. 

The  Danish  collection  contained  excellent  works, 
and  altogether  had  been  sharply  criticised,  ju.st  because 
it  wanted  to  maintain  its  position  among  the  works 
of  the  able,  foreign  exhibitors — which  it  certainly  did, 
although  it  was  suffering  from  a hack  of  centralization, 
the  rea.sons  for  which  have  already  been  stated. 

As  a whole,  the  exhibition  was  a complete  success, 
and  also  a pleasure  to  the  amateur-club.  It  was 
given  due  recognition  by  the  pre.ss,  as  well  as  by  the 
public.  Our  hope  is  that  we  may  always  succeed  in 
persuading  our  foreign  friends  to  send  pictures  when 
we  appeal  to  them,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  create 
a frequently  recurring  “Copenhagen  Salon.” 

C.  I.  Brodersen,  Fresident  of  the  Club. 


A Novel  Protector 

Railro.N-D-p.xsses,  building-  and  plant-passes,  mem- 
bership-cards, automobile  and  drivers’  licenses,  au- 
thorizations of  various  kinds  and  many  other  similar 
articles,  which  are  generally  made  of  paper  and  have 
to  be  shown  frequently,  become  bent,  broken,  torn 
and  dirty  from  handling  and  carrying  about  in  the 
pocket.  They  are  generally  carried  in  leather  or  imi- 
tation leather-cases  and  the  face  of  the  pass  is  shown 
through  a transparent  cover. 

An  iiigeiiious  substitute  for  the  more  or  less  cumber- 
some leather-ca.se  is  made  by  cementing  the_  card 
between  two  i)ieces  of  transp.arent  sheeting.  This  can 
best  be  done  l).y  spr.aying  the  pieces  of  sheeting  with  a 
solution  of  one-third  wood  alcohol  and  two-thirds 
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amyl  acetate  and  after  allowing  them  to  dry  for  about 
ten  minutes,  to  avoid  blurring  the  ink,  placing  the  card 
between  them  and  uniting  them  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
Satisfactory  results  can  usually  be  obtained  in  a some- 
what simpler  manner  by  coating  the  card  on  both 
sides  with  a pyroxylin-solution,  using  a camel-hair 
brush,  and  getting  the  adhesion  to  the  sheeting  by 
means  of  a heated  hand-roller,  using  a jjieee  of  blot- 
ting-paper between  the  sheeting  and  the  roller. 

The  face  of  the  pass  shows  through  the  sheeting. 
The  card  cannot  be  bent,  torn,  or  soiled,  and  owing 
to  the  toughness  of  the  sheeting,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  break  it.  If  it  becomes  dirty,  it  is  easily  washed. 
Water  does  not  injure  it. 

Photographs  or  virtually  any  flat  paper-surface  or 
object  can  be  protected  in  the  same  way.  They  will 
then  stand  much  of  handling,  carrying  in  the  pockets 
and  other  hard  usage. 


Death  of  J.  McIntosh,  F.R.P.S. 

The  death  of  Mr.  .7.  iMcIntosh,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Photogra])hic  Society,  on  Novemlier  15,  Itl'-ZO, 
caused  sincere  regret  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  personal  relations 
with  him,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  K.  P.  S., 
have  been  very  cordial,  and  we  shall  miss  him  .sadly 
from  our  list  of  correspondents.  Tlie  obsequies  took 
place  Xovember  19,  and  were  attended  by  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  identifled  with  the 
art  and  science  of  photography.  His  ])lace  as  secre- 
tary has  been  filled  temporarily  by  R.  Tallinson. 

,Mr.  McIntosh  was  particularly  interested  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photograjdiy,  the  .Vutochrome  ])rocess  and 
photo-technical  subjects,  in  winch  he  acquired  expert 
knowledge.  He  was  also  a valued  contributor  to  the 
English  photographic  j)ress. 


The  .\merican  Federation  of  Arts 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  of  our  readers  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  work  done  by 
the  American  Federation  of  .\rts.  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York  (dty.  It  sends  out  traveling- 
exhibitions  that  are  .selected  by  experts:  it  circulates 
illustrateil  lectures  by  authoritative  writers;  it  pub- 
lishes a monthly  illustrated  magazine.  “The  American 
Magazine  of  .\rt";  it  i.ssues  a yearly  art-directory, 
“The  .\merican  .Vrt  .Vunual'';  it  conducts  a campaign 
for  better  war-memorials;  it  holds  annual  conventions; 
it  serves  as  a national  art  clearing-hou.se;  it  supi)lies 
art-information,  study-courses,  etc.;  it  aids  in  estab- 
lishing art-commissions;  it  .strives  for  better  art-legis- 
lation; it  works  for  better  art-e<lucation  and  it  fights 
for  .American  industrial  art. 


A Matter-of-Fact  View 

The  reprinted  article  from  the  London  Athemcnm 
on  the  London  ."salon  of  Photography  in  December's 
Photo-Era  M.^gazi.ve  has  been  much  enjr>yed.  Only 
an  Englishman,  of  a tyj)e  could  have  penned  such  a 
delightful  bit,  and  few  periodicals  other  than  the 
Alhctunim  would  the  article  tit  so  well. 

“,\s  it  was  in  the  beginruTig,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be  " seems  to  be  the  text  of  this  unimagina li\e,  ultra 
conservative  I’rilish  critic.  New  methoils,  new  view- 
I)oints.  new  endeavor,  new  concc|)tions  in  conveying 
the  Ijeauties  of  nature,  the  charm  of  architectural  lines, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  arid  stimulating  to  aj)]>re- 


ciation  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  about  us,  is  beyond 
his  horizon.  The  Victorian  age  of  camera-craft  was 
the  high-water  mark!  He  does  not  possess  the  ability 
to  see  farther.  That  the  lens  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  brush  as  the  working-medium  of  an  artist  is  un- 
thinkable. To  us,  who  enjoy  the  many  delicate  ami 
exquisite  pictorial  creations  of  the  British  .school  of 
modern  pliotography,  this  critic’s  viewpoint  is  deli- 
ciously nai've,  and  I,  for  one,  ai)preciate  the  humor  that 
l)ronij)ted  the  Editors  of  Photo-Era  Mag.azine  in  thus 
liringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Herbert  B.  Turner. 


San  Diego  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club 

Although  the  San  Diego  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club, 
Eighth  and  C Streets,  San  Diego,  California,  is  only 
a year  old,  it  has  held  two  exhibitions  that  have  elicited 
much  favorable  comment.  The  club  aims  to  be  of 
])ractical  service  to  its  members  and  to  promote  high 
standards  in  ]d>otography.  The  meetings,  exhibits 
and  programs  for  I9"il  are  conqn-ehensive,  ])ractical 
and  of  great  value  to  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers. Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

The  Montreal  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club 

After  a very  succe.ssful  exhibition  held  in  Novem- 
ber. 19‘20,  the  Montre:d  .Vmateur  .Vthletic  Association. 
"250  Peel  Street.  Montreal,  Canada,  has  decided  to 
have  a Spring  Exhibition,  .Vpril  11  to  lO,  1921,  inclu- 
sive. Entries  close  March  19.  This  exhibition  is  oi>en 
to  amateur  photographers  wherever  resident.  I’ar- 
ticulars  and  entry-forms  may  be  obtaineil  from  the 
secretary. 

A Plea  to  Save  Our  National  Parks 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  our  National  Parks 
— particularly  among  camerists  and  ])hoto-tourists — it 
is  sad  to  hear  that  these  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  are 
about  to  lie  marred  or  despoiled  by  greedy,  unfeeling 
corporations.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
the  .southern  end  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
into  a reservoir  for  irrigation-purjioses  in  Idaho.  This 
would  involve  the  destrnclion  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  iiark.  the  death  of  all  the  trees  and 
other  jilants  near  the  shore,  and  on  the  islands  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake  by  the  rise  of  its  water-level  and  the  diver- 
sion of  the  Yellowstone  River  from  Yellowstone  Canyon 
to  the  south,  d'lie  city  of  Sau  Francisco  asked  and  ob- 
tained the  ])iivilege  to  dam  the  waters  of  the  Heteh- 
Hetehy  Valley,  Yo.semite  Pass,  thus  creating  a re.servoir 
to  snp]ily  the  city  with  drinking-water.  What  has 
hajipenedy  San  Francisco  has  abused  the  right  granted 
to  it  by  the  Government,  and  is  selling  water-power! 
Similar  concessions  have  bei'n  granted  to  corporations 
in  other  national  parks,  and  iiromised  benefieent  uses 
have  been  substituted  by  jmrely  eonunereial  enlerprises, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  beautiful  forests  and  Ihe  sale 
of  Ihe  tindier. 

To  iirevent  the  disfiguremeni,  and  inaceessibilily  to 
tourists,  of  our  National  Parks — llie  jieople’s  great 
playgrounds — the  Ma.s.sachusetts  Society  for  Promoling 
.\gricnltnre,  the  .Viijialachian  Mountain  ( 'lull  of  Boston, 
and  other  bodies  interested  in  Ihe  jire.scrval ion,  to  lh(‘ 
.Vmerican  jieople,  of  our  national  parks,  have  exiiresseil 
their  imlignalion  by  protests  to  their  senators  and 
roii^ressMK'ji. 

Protests,  c((nally  iidlnenlial  and  eU’eclive,  shonhl  be 
registered  b>-  camerists  Ihronglioiit  this  country. 
Til  is  can  bc.st  be  done  by  t lie  eamera-elnlis  of  every  greal 


city  in  tlie  Union — from  New  York  to  San  Francisco — 
but  speedily,  to  be  effective.  Nearly  every  camera- 
club  in  the  United  States  contains  members  who  have 
wealth  and  influence;  and  as  they  must  realise  the 
sanctity  of  the  nation's  great  reservoirs  of  natural 
beauty  that  make  an  eloquent  appeal  to  every  photo- 
pictorial ist,  to  every  camerist,  to  every  tourist,  who 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  danger  with  which  this 
valuable  pictorial  wealth  is  threatened.  I am  con- 
fident that  our  camera-clubs  will  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  help  save  to  themselves,  to  the  ]jhotographic  world, 
at  large,  and  to  future  generations  the  in, spiring  beauty 
of  our  National  Parks. 

'Without  delay,  special  meetings  should  be  called  to 
pass  resolutions  to  be  forwardecl  at  once  to  the  resj)ec- 
tive  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se,  at  Washing- 
ton. Let  the  very  next  item  of  the  camera-club's  jrro- 
gram  yield  to  the  call  to  protect  the  beauty  of  America's 
National  Parks! 

The  objectors  should  not  rest  here,  but  use  their  in- 
fluence, through  their  Washington  repre.sentatives,  to 
repeal  the  F'ederal  Water-Power  Act  (passed  by  the 
(16th  Congress)  which  would  make  possible  the  invasion 
of  our  National  Parks  by  private  interests.  Copies  of 
the  circular  which  sets  forth  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Federal  Water-Power  Act,  may  be  had  free  of 
charge  by  aj)])lying  to  the  Apiialachian  Mountain  Club, 
Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

\V.  A.  F. 

Counting  Seconds 

C.UfELESSNEss  oi’  indifference  causes  many  photog- 
raphers to  get  into  bad  habits,  which  practice  very  fre- 
(pienlly  results  in  unsaf i,sfactory  work.  Although  the 
photographic  press  has  urged  the  necessity  to  time 
pictures  correctly  and  has  given  suggestions  how  sec- 
onds may  be  counted  with  accuracy,  there  are  many 
photographers  who  have  not  mastered  the  simple 
l)rocess  of  measuring  off  .seconds  without  a watch  or 
some  other  ilevice.  Whether  it  is  due  to  haste,  care- 
lessness, or  ignorance,  many  ])hotographers  are  apt  to 
make  their  seconds  rather  short,  so  that,  when  a jrict- 
ure  recpiires  an  exposure  of,  let  us  .say,  five  seconds, 
usually  only  one-half  fhat  time  is  given,  resulting  nat- 
urally in  severe  underexposure. 

Headers  of  Photo-Eh.v  M.\g.\zine,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  will  recall  many  .serious  and  humorous  sug- 
gestions Ijy  the  Editor  how  to  determine  seconds  accu- 
rately, but  without  reference  to  them,  the  best  that  we 
can  suggest  is  to  count  seconds  in  the  following  man- 
ner; “One  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and  two,  one 
hundred  and  three,  " etc. — audibly  or  inaudibly.  A 
little  i)ractice  by  this  method,  with  the  aid  of  a watch, 
will  soon  produce  accuracy  in  measuring  seconds. 
'I'here  are  many  photograirhers  who  are  able  to  measure 
half  seconds,  or  even  a total  of  one-half  second,  with 
absolut'^'  accuracy. 


A Misleading  Advertisement 

w.\N’T-.\i):  “Wanteil,  exi)erienced  ])ianist  for 

moving  pictures.”  Why  not  a violinist  for  carrying 
out  the  rugs.^  Or — but  you  see  the  possibilities. 

Boston  Herald. 

Piioto-Er.\  M,\g.\zin'e  was  the  first  to  start  the 
agitation — more  than  a ilecade  ago — agaitist  the  silly 
notion  of  calling  motion-])ictnres,  “moving  ])ictures.” 
Alaurice  Ketten  and  other  cartoonists  have  ridiculed 
the  moving  picture  notion  very  effectively.  “ Alovies,” 
however,  has  l)cen  accepted  for  significance  and  brevity. 


From 

MrAMis.  James  Walbce  Pondelicek 


Talk  atou-t  Happy ! our  Kearts  are  awhirl 

WKat  is  the  reason?  a Deai-Bahy-Gir] ! 

Vivian.  Claire  Pondelicek 
JhzwedDecl^^l920atl2±m 

WEIGHT  6LS6.1’.4«. 


THE  stork's  visit  ,I.  W.  PONDELICEK 


The  Birth  of  a Model  Child 

The  well-known  pictorialist,  whose  strikingly  in- 
teresting characterizations  made  a sensation  when 
they  appeared  in  Photo-Er.v  M.vgazine,  July,  1918, 
has  designed  an  artistic  and  expressive  card  announ- 
cing the  liirth  of  a baby-girl,  December  1,  1920,  a 
copy  of  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Editors  of  this  maga- 
zine, with  the  compliments  of  the  happy  parents. 
The  card  is  reproduced  herewith. 


In  the  Darkroom 

IVe  two  in  the  darkroom — I should 
Add  a third — a wee  god — I'm  afraid; 

Since  a something  developed  that  could 
Have  been  caught  by  no  camera  made. 

We  two — and  our  future  was  fixed 

’Neath  the  spell  of  the  lamp’s  ruby  rays; 

For  besiiles  the  .solutions  w’e  mixed 

We  found  one  that  was  not  in  the  trays. 

A (piestion — an  age.s-long  pause — 

Then  an  answer,  half  lost,  and  I swear 

That,  whate’er  the  surroundings,  there  was 
Not  the  hint  of  a negative  there. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


We  hear  on  good  authority  that  science  has 
lately  been  busy  with  photography,  and  that 
the  results  of  recent  experiments  may  not  only 
be  surprising  but  far  reaching,  necessitating 
the  reconstruction  of  some  of  our  oldest- 
established  ideas  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
light  as  applied  to  photography. 

There  has  lately  been  .some  interest  dis- 
played by  the  public  in  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany’s new  “Car-bro”  printing-process.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Farmer.  A piece 
of  ordinary  carbon-tissue  is  sensitised  in  the 
darkroom  by  immersion  in  a l)ichromate 
working-bath  and.  while  wet.  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a bromide-print  of  a landscape 
marine  or  other  subject.  The  two  are  left  in 
contact  and  exposed  to  daylight  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  then  separated,  and  the 
carbon-tissue  squeegeed  to  a piece  of  tran.sfer- 
paper.  On  this  transfer-j)aper,  the  picture  is 
developed.  The  result  is  a carbon-print  from 
the  bromide,  the  bromide  when  in  contact  with 
the  tissue  acting  as  the  negative — hence  the 
name.  We  have  lately  been  examining  .some 
of  the  results  at  the  Autotype  Company’s 
rooms,  in  New  O.xford  Street,  and  they  are 
indistinguishable  from  carbon-prints.  The  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  is  that  a carbon-picture 
can  be  made  any  size  without  the  necessity  of 
having  an  enlarged  negative,  simply  by  making 
a bromide  print  to  the  desired  size.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  company  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bromoil  and  oil  printing,  this  new  pro- 
cess is  the  most  j)ictorial  on  the  market;  but 
we  can  hardly  go  as  far  as  this,  for  surely 
most  people  prefer  a real  i)latinum  print  with 
its  wonderful  depth  and  beautiful  tones  to  a 
carbon. 

The  “London  flroup”  of  painters  have  an 
exhibition  running  at  the  Mansard  Gallery, 
Tottenham  Court  Hoad.  They  are  generally 
considered  by  the  lay  jjress  to  be  very  "ad- 
vanced, " which  term  we  believe  is  intended 
to  suggest  something  not  altogether  conqili- 
mentary.  We  have  just  visited  this  exhibition 
(the  1.3th  held  by  this  group)  ami  what  we 
wish  to  emphasi.se  here  is  the  striking  affinity 
between  “advanced  " and  even  some  cubist 
painting,  and  jihotography.  Mr.  .Vdrian  1’.  .Vllin.son — 
who,  of  course,  is  not  an  extremist — .sends  some  ac- 
complished scenes  of  mountains,  snow  and  moonlight, 
and  it  is  most  strikingly  in  this  artist's  work  that 
the  photographic  quality  is  apparent.  Viewed  from 
the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  the.se  paintings  ai)pear 
the  real  thing;  that  is  to  say,  one  has  the  impres- 
sion that  one  is  looking  at  a bit  of  Switzerland 
through  a far-otf  window.  They  are  as  nearly  like 
photographs  as  possible,  supi)osing  that  j)hotography, 
on  as  big  a scale,  could  give  the  coloring  of  the 
.\lps  without  showing  the  craini)ing  precision  and 
“niggle,’’  even  when  enlarged,  of  the  lens,  plus  the 
admirable  composition  of  the  artist.  Even  the  most 
sensational  and  challenging  picture  at  the  show  (Mr. 
Malcolm  Drummond's  “Common  .Jury"),  a large  can- 


vas in  which  the  figures  are  simplified  about  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  go,  viewed  from  the  distance  reveals  the 
.same  ])hotograi)hic  truth  as  shown  in  Mr.  .Mlinson's 
work,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  subject  is 
more  like  a poster,  inasmuch  as  you  get  its  whole  story 
at  a first  glance,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  discover 
by  closer  examination.  'I'hese  pictures  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  viewed  through  a microscope,  or  indeed 
very  near  up;  but,  they  certainly  give  us  to  think  if, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  they  show  some  fundamental  allinity 
with  j)holograi)hy,  although  probably  the  painters 
themselves  would  be  the  last  i)eople  to  thank  us  for 
making  the  discovery! 

few  days  ago  an  aerial  i)hotograph  a])i)eared  in  the 
Times,  ailvertising  the  sale  of  an  estate.  It  was  a view 
{('ontinued  on  jini/c  5d) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  7is  at  the  lowest 
market-prices . Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photogilmhiy.  1921. 
Volume  XXXV.  Edited  liy  Percy  A'.  Howe.  296 
pages  of  text.  Witli  copious  illustrations  in  black 
and  in  .sepia  tint.  Price,  pajier,  .$2;  clotb,  $2..50. 
Postage,  according  to  zone.  New  A’ork:  George 
Alurphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street,  sole  sales-agent. 
The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1921  was 
placed  on  the  market  early  last  December,  for  which 
proui])tness  the  publishers  deserve  to  be  complimented. 
Special  praise,  however,  is  due  them  for  a volume  that 
is  larger  and  better  than  usual.  The  contents  consist 
of  practical,  up-to-date  contributions  liy  workers  of 
acknowledged  aliility  such  as  Paul  L.  Anderson,  A.  II. 
Heardsley,  Sigismund  Blumann,  'William  S.  Davis, 
(!eo.  I).  Jop.son,  T.  W.  Kilmer,  M.D.,  Chas.  E.  Rice, 
Geo.  S.  Seymour,  and  many  others. 

The  pictorial  contributors,  who  appear  this  year  in 
unwonted  force  and  versatility,  are  rejiresented  by  the 
best  that  this  country  has  to  offer.  To  such  familiar 
names  as  Dr.  T.  J.  Ruzicka,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Louis 
Eleckenstein,  Louis  A.  Goetz,  Jared  Gardner,  Edgar  A. 
Gohen,  Lawrence  Baker,  G.  W.  Ilarting,  Louis  Astrella, 
Louis  .1.  Steele,  E.  R.  Dickson,  J.  II.  Whitehead,  are 
added  comparative  newcomers,  viz.,  E.  O.  Hoppe, 
Nancy  Ford  Cones,  A.  II.  Beardsley,  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe, 
Phoebe  Ann  White,  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Kate  Smith,  Belle 
Johnson,  Lawrence  C.  Randall,  J.  G.  Sarvent,  and 
P.  E.  Squier — all  represented  l>y  very  superior  work. 

Numerous  helpful  tables  inclmling  a list  of  active 
camera-clubs  and  photo-societies  complete  a volume 
which  for  sheer  excellence  alone,  should  find  its  way 
f(uickly  to  the  library  of  every  progressive  camerist. 
Copies  may  be  jirocured  from  the  jmblishers.  photo- 
dealers ami  from  Photo-Era  AIagazine. 

A Book  of  R.  L.  S. — Works,  Travels,  Friends,  and 
Commentators.  By  (ieorge  E.  Brown,  298  pages, 
8 illustrations,  ,$2..50.  1!)19.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 

When  a,  busy  ]>hotographic  editor  is  aide  to  turn 
his  thoughts  in  fhe  direction  of  a literary  diversion 
and  produces  something  of  iiermaneni  value,  and  also 
serves  as  a source  of  gemiiiie  delight  to  his  friemls,  he 
performs  a.  service  that  is  not  always  easy  to  a|ipraise 
adequately.  Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  amiilst  his 
aialuoHS  duty  of  editing  the  ^vcekly  ])ublicalion,  the 
British  Jourinil  of  Photogra phy,  has  found  the  time 
necessary  to  collate  jmblished  opinions  from  various 
sources,  and  of  genuine  lilerar\-  value,  of  the  works, 
travels,  adventures  ainl  diverse  activities  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  that  strange,  fascinating  genius, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  most  jicnsons  throughout 
the  r<■ading-world,  chielly  through  “Treasure  Island'’ 
and  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Air.  Hyde.”  In  the  words  of 
the  publishei's,  the  liook  by  Air.  Brown  is  for  lovers 
of  Stevenson's  genius,  telling  the  story  of  his  books, 
his  li-ieiids,  and  his  travels.  It  shows  what  Stevenson 
thought  of  his  own  work,  provides  ultimate  glimpses 
ol  liiin  in  his  relations  with  Ids  literary  cotemporaries. 


and  forms  a guide  to  his  own  books  and  to  books  written 
about  him. 

For  instance,  among  these  numerous  references — 
arranged  by  Mr.  Browm  in  a convenient  alphabetical 
order — will  be  found  historical  sketches  of  each  of 
Stevenson’s  books,  which,  in  themselves,  are  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive  to  all  lovers  of  Stevemson’s 
works.  Personally,  we  are  glad  to  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  .scholarly  editor  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  literature,  and  for  the  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment he  has  provided  for  photographers  who  have 
enjoyed — and  are  yet  to  enjoy — the  fascinating  stories 
of  travel  and  adventure  written  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

A Book  of  Artistic  Expression 

The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  announce 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  their  annual, 
under  the  title  of  Pictorial  Photogr.vphy  in  Amer- 
ica 1921. 

This  volume,  produced  with  the  co-operation  of 
eminent  pictorialists  in  this  country,  is  representative 
of  the  best  current  work  of  American  pictorial  photog- 
raphers. The  editors  are  Clarence  H.  White,  Henry 
Hoyt  Aloore,  Dwight  A.  Davis  ami  John  Paul  Edw’ards. 
The  credit  for  attending  to  the  details  of  publication 
belongs  to  Henry  Hoyt  Aloore,  Walter  L,  Ehrich,  Ray 
Greenleaf,  Jerry  D.  Drew  and  John  A.  Tennant.  It 
contains  fifty-seven  full-page  iilates,  reproduced  in  the 
be.st  possible  manner  by  the  Walker  Engraving  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  printed  superbly  on  art-mat 
pajier  by  Norman  T.  A.  Mumler  Company,  of  Balti- 
more, which  firm  was  honored  recenfly  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Grajihic  Arts. 

The  text-]iages  offer  material  of  great  interest,  and 
include  “Painting  with  Light."  by  Professor  Arthur 
Westley  Dow,  of  Columbia  I’niversity;  an  interview 
with  Clarence  H.  White  on  “The  Year's  Progre.ss  of 
the  Photographic  World,  " and  interesting  descriptive 
data  by  the  contributing  photograjihers.  The  book  is 
a worthy  example  of  American  graphic  arts  in  its 
inake-u|),  engraving  and  typography,  is  about  8x11 
inches  in  size  and  bound  in  heavy  boards. 

The  ])ictorial  subjects  are  varied  in  character,  and 
excel  in  thematic  novelty,  beauty  of  composition  and 
sanity  of  style.  They  may  be  truthfully  regarded  as 
an  epitome  of  artistic  expression  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy in  America.  The  publication  of  this  volume 
is  undertaken  as  a contrilnition  to  the  cause  of  Pic- 
torial Photography  in  America,  without  any  po.ssibility 
of  jirofit  arising  from  its  publication.  The  edition  is 
limited,  and  tho.se  ivho  desire  cojiies  should  place  an 
order  irithout  delay.  Price,  $.‘>.00,  safely  packed  and 
I)o.sti>aid.  Immediate  ilelivery  is  assured. 

Orders  should  be  .sent  to  Photo-Er.v  AIag.\zine, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Alass. 

Back  Volumes  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 

The  call  for  back  volumes  of  Photo-Era  AIagazine 
has  never  been  so  great  as  at  jiresent.  The  educa- 
tional as  well  as  the  entertaining  features  of  the  maga- 
zine are  aiiiiarcut  to  camerists  who  desire  to  improve 
their  ])hotographic  work  technically  and  artistically. 
We  liave  the  following  conqilete  volumes  in  stock, 
ready  for  hiudiu(i~V.nn.  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1912, 
1!»13,  1911,  191.5.  191(i,  and  1917.  The  price  is  15  or 
20  cents  ])cr  copy  according  to  the  vear — 1901  to 
March  1917,  15  cents;  March  1917  'to  July  1920, 
20  cents.  Postage  3 cents  additional  ]>er  cojiy.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  a complete  file 
of  Photo-Era  AIag.vzine  at  the  old  jirice.  Orders 
will  be  filled  as  received  and  subject  to  jirior  sale. 
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REGENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  follotving  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Er-x  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Xorman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamjis.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  November, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Patent,  number  1,3.55, IfOn,  Photographic  Plate- 
holder,  has  been  issued  to  Raymoud  F,  Iseman  and 
Eugene  L.  Snyder,  of  Canton,  O. 

Stanley  Graham  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  invented 
a Camera-Shutter  Exposure-Lock.  Patent,  number 
1,355,328. 

Patent,  number  1,850,230,  is  of  interest  to  photog- 
raphers. It  is  a Process  of  Reducing  the  Sensitiveness 
of  Silver-Compounds  aiul  Products.  It  was  issued  to 
Nathan  Sulzberger  of  New  York. 

An  Indicator  for  Cameras  patent,  number  1,350,583, 
has  been  granted  to  Edward  M.  Woodworth  of  Roches- 
ter, N.A’. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  had  assigned  to 
it  patent,  number  1,350,505,  invented  by  John  Bor- 
digion,  on  a Folding-Camera. 

Alfred  P.  Ilantsch,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  has  re- 
ceived patent,  number  1, .357,101,  on  a Magazine  Plate- 
holder. 

Camera,  patent,  number  1,357,303,  has  been  issued 
to  Louis  Teitzel  of  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Patent,  number  1,358.090,  has  been  issued  to  Ralph 
C.  iNIatson,  Portland,  Ore.,  on  a Photogra]>hic  Plate- 
holder. 

Henry  T.  d'Albert  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  received 
two  patents  relating  to  cameras.  Patent,  nundier 
1.358.(>22,  is  on  a Print-Conveying  Conduit  for  Cam- 
eras. Patent,  number  1.358,023.  is  on  a Photographic 
Exposure-Ajiparatus  and  ('onveying-Conduit  therefor. 
Both  jiatents  have  been  assigned  to  Grant  Leet,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

•Vn  Autographic  Film-Cartridge  and  Method  of 
Using  Same  has  been  issued  to  John  lb  Scannel,  Clii- 
cago.  111.,  and  assignee  Chicago  Title  anil  Trust  Com- 
pany. Patent,  number  l,358.i)!)0. 

Henry  .1.  Gaisman  of  New  York  has  received  patent, 
number  1,359,215,  on  a Photographic  Apiiaratus.  The 
patent  has  been  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Comiiany. 
.Another  patent  just  issued  to  Henry  J.  (iaisman  is 
numbered  1,359,210,  on  an  .apparatus  for  Producing 
Designations  on  Photographic  Material. 

Patent,  number  1,35!),382,  Photographic  Film- 
Develojiing  Device,  has  been  issued  to  John  Huffnagle, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Ilorence  M,  Warner  of  New  A’ork  has  a new  ,\rt  of 
Color  Photogra[)hy.  Patent,  nundier  1,358,802. 

Pretty  and  Witty 

“Let  me  snapshoot  you,  please,”  said  Pete, 
“A'ou  look  just  sweet  enougli  to  eat.” 

“.\nd  is  that  why,”  asked  jiretty  Kate, 

“You  wish  to  get  me  on  a jdate.^” 

Exchange. 
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of  a part  of  the  projierty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  position  from  which  the  photograph  was  made, 
high  enough  in  the  air  to  give  a comprehensive  and 
comjilete  bird'.s-eye  view  of  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings, gives  a far  better  suggestion  of  the  place  than 
several  photographs  made  from  the  ground.  If  this  is 
so,  there  must  be  a future  for  aerial  photography  for 
many  jiuriioses,  as  we  suggested  in  a former  letter. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  aerial  jihotograph 
has  been  ap])lied  to  this  inirpose  commercially  in  this 
country,  and  another  singular  iioiut  about  it  is  that  it 
quite  suggests  a modern  cubist-iiainting  of  the  not 
too  extreme  variety,  inciilentally  strengthening  our 
contention  of  the  affinity  between  pure  photography 
and  this  latest  development  of  painting.  We  enclo.se 
a reproduction  of  the  photograph  for  the  Editors’  veri- 
fication and  information. 

Writing  of  aerial  photographs  reminds  us  that  lately 
we  had  occasion  to  make  some  negatives  from  a higii 
position.  We  were  staying  in  a fruit-growing  part  of 
the  country.  AVe  noticed  a local  contrivance  made 
specially  for  picking  the  fruit  from  the  high  but  slender 
branches  without  the  u.so  of  an  ordinary  ladder,  and 
promptly  annexed  it  for  our  iiurpo.se.  So  well  did  it 
work,  that  -we  have  had  one  made  specially  for  our  own 
use  about  the  place,  when  a high  position  for  the  cam- 
era is  an  advantage,  wliich  is  so  often  the  case.  We 
enclo.se  a jihotograph  which  will  fell  the  reader  more 
about  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  at  a glance, 
than  we  could  get  into  a paragraiih. 

Last  week,  we  visited  the  (.lamera  Clufi,  where  Mr. 
C.  F.  Crowthor,  F.R.P.S.,  is  showing  thirty-four  ex- 
amples of  his  work.  They  are  all  for  sale  and  the 
gross  jiroceeds  are  going  to  that  worthy  cause,  the  St. 
Dunstan’s  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers.  Mr.  Crow- 
thor’s  subjects  are  mostly  Japaue.se,  and  we  admired 
particularly  the  way  he  treated  the  temples.  The.se  are 
tempting  subjects  for  the  photographer,  and  we  remem- 
bered with  shame  some  of  our  own  youthful  and  imma- 
ture attempts  at  their  splendors.  There  is  about  all 
Mr.  Crowthor's  work  a quiet  uess  and  resl fulness  for 
which,  at  the  moment,  we  were  very  grateful,  for  we 
had  come  in  to  the  (.'amera  Glnb  after  a nerve-racking 
experience  from  the  Little  J’heatre.  next  door.  We 
are  not  aware  whether  the  fame  of  London's  (irand 
Guignol  has  penetrated  to  the  States.  It  is  here  enjoy- 
ing all  the  strange  success  of  its  prototype  in  Paris. 
Londoners  do  not  seem  in  any  way  behind  the  Pari- 
sians in  being  attracted  to  that  kind  of  realism  in  dra- 
matic art  that  spares  the  spectators  no  kind  of  horror. 
'1  hat  the  acting  is  so  exceiitionally  good,  only  increaseil 
the  thrills  that  crept  down  our  shuddering  spines. 

■After  being  spectators  of  a.  scienlific  operation  that 
galvanized  a corpse  into  action — and  murder-action  at 
that — and  having  watched  the  chipping  away  of  plaster- 
of-Paris  which  discovered  another  coi[)se,  the  reader 
may  guess  that  our  nerves  were  somewhat  jangled,  and 
that  the  quiet  realism  and  restfulne.ss  of  .Mr.  Growlhor's 
show  was  jirst  what  we  needed.  Somehow,  there  is 
something  very  .sane  and  reassuring  about  photograiihy, 
and  we  felt  that  it  had  saved  one  of  us  from  hysteria.' 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


Forty-Three  Years  of  Success 

We  take  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  well-known 
firm  of  Willis  and  Clements,  1814  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  the  American  agents  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  Platinotype,  Ihdladio,  Satista,  Self- 
toning  and  other  photographic  papers.  Mr.  Willis 
is  the  inventor  of  Platinotype  paper.  The  firm  was 
estaldished  in  1877,  and  for  forty-three  years  it  has 
maintainefl  a high  reputation  tor  progressiveness  and 
business  integrity. 

Annual  Entertainment  and  Dance  of 
Willoughby  Co-Workers 

The  spirit  and  co-operative  effort  that  made  possi- 
ble  the  organization  of  the  Willoughby  Co-workers  were 
in  evidence  at  the  yearly  entertainment  held  recently 
at  the  Waldorf  A.storia,  New  York  City.  About  six 
hundred  guests  were  jiresent,  and  a very  fine  ]irogram 
was  given  by  the  Social  and  Welfare  Club  of  the  Wil- 
loughby Co-workers.  Dancing  followed  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Willoughby  took 
the  oi)portunity  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  efforts  that  this  organization  had  made  to 
promote  the  business  and  high  reputation  of  (ihas.  C. 
Willoughby,  Inc.,  lit)  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 

Our  Admirable  Photographic  Industry 

Despite  the  recent  depression  in  business-circles 
and  industrial  activities,  and  pessimistic  attitude  of  a 
large  nundier  of  people,  it  is  with  much  satisfaction 
that  Photo-Er.x  Magazine  exjiresses  a .sentiment 
that  is  the  very  opposite. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  industry  in  the  United  States 
that  has  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  a high  degree  of 
prosperity,  ami  where  there  has  been  no  occasion  to 
coinjilain  along  the  line  of  other  activities.  There  has 
been  no  lack  of  native  production,  nor,  we  may  say, 
of  foreign  manufactures.  Our  markets  have  been  filled 
with  both.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  had  our  full 
share  of  the  very  best  class  of  photogra])hic  advertis- 
ing. Furthermore,  wc  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  extent 
the  confidence  of  our  advertisers.  They  have  met 
their  oliligations  towards  us  with  satisfactory  proni|)t- 
iiess.  We  have  closed  our  books  for  the  year  11)30 
with  scarcely  any  bad  accounts. 

Photo-Era  Magazine  wishes  to  record  the  exem- 
[ilary  luisiness  dealings  that  we  have  had  with  the 
photogra|)hic  trade,  in  general.  'I'hat  we  have  been 
S])ared  the  annoyance  of  questionable  advertising,  is 
due  sinqily  to  the  jiolicy  that  we  have  adojitcd  and 
maintained  since  1007,  when  the  magazine  left  the 
hands  of  its  original  owners.  The  jihotograiihic  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  of  this  country,  as  a class,  may 
well  point  with  jiride  to  their  admirable  products 
which  they  have  handled  and  to  their  exemplary  busi- 
ness-methods. We  wish  that  this  might  be  stated  of 
many  other  industries. 

d'liere  is  no  doubt  that  the  yVmerican  ])hot()graphic 
traile  will  enjoy  another  year  of  sncce.ss  and  jirosperity, 
to  which  il  will  be  fully  entitled  by  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  their  sncce.ss  in  the  past. 


Bargains — in  General 

Now  is  the  time  when  many  people  are  looking  for 
bargains  in  cameras  and  lenses.  Our  advertising-pages 
will  sujiply  that  need.  There  are  bargains,  too,  in 
other  commodities  including  stocks.  The  thrifty 
man  with  foresight  may  be  looking  for  an  honest,  reli- 
able broker — one  who  luis  bargains  that  the  buyer 
need  never  worry  about.  He  has  but  to  turn  to  our 
advertising-pages. 

Inefficient  Photo-Finishing 

It  is  well  known  that  the  photographic  trade  is  em- 
barrassed, to  a certain  extent,  with  incompetent  and 
unreliable  dealers,  and  also  ivith  photo-finishers  of  a 
class  that  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
Very  frequently,  we  receive  tales  of  woe  from  camerists 
whose  films  or  prints  have  been  ruined  by  bungling 
photo-finishers.  In  the  opinion  of  a well-known  trav- 
eling photo-salesman,  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  photo- 
finishers throughout  this  country  were  ruining  good 
work  every  day,  and  their  general  output  was  atrocious. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Photo-Era  Magazine  takes 
jileasure  in  publishing  the  advertisements  of  a number 
of  thoroughly  reliable  photo-finishers,  who  are  perhaps 
charging  a little  more  than  others,  but  are  competent 
to  produce  work  entirely  satisfactory  to  their  custom- 
ers. More  than  this;  they  are  prepared  to  produce 
contact-prints  and  enlargements  of  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence,  even  though  they  may  not  always  be 
appreciated  by  a certain  class  of  customers. 

Readers  of  Photo-Eu.v  Mag.vzine,  who  may  not  be 
equipped  to  make  photographic  enlargements,  or  prints 
on  special  paper,  are  reminded  that  this  work  can  be 
done  very  skilfully  by  any  of  the  photo-finishers  who 
advertise  in  this  publication. 


The  Intensification  of  Autochromes 

It  is  a great  essential  sometimes  not  grasped  by 
workers  using  the  Autochrome  jirocess,  until  too  late, 
that  the  second  development  of  the  plate  must  be 
complete,  otherwise  the  lirilliancy  of  the  colors  ob- 
tained by  intensification  may  be  lost  when  the  plate  is 
fixed.  It  .sometimes  happens  that  the  picture  is  not 
developed  fully  in  the  second  developing-bath,  even 
after  it  has  been  left  some  minutes,  liy  rea,son  of  the 
fact  that  the  agent  has  lost  much  of  its  power,  and  is 
not  capalile  of  carrying  the  oiieration  sufficiently  far 
in  order  to  prevent  reduction  when  the  plate  is  put 
into  the  hypo-bath;  or  the  .solution  may  even  be  too 
cold  to  do  its  work  perfectly.  My  own  plan,  when 
I find  that  an  ,\ntochrome  needs  intensification,  is  to 
give  the  jilate  a couple  of  minutes  in  an  entirely  fresh 
.solution  before  carrying  on  with  the  proce.ss;  in  this 
way  any  fear  of  the  trouble  is  avoided.  Unfortunately, 
after  the  hypo-bath  has  done  its  work,  there  is  no 
.satisfactory  means  of  restoring  the  tran.sparency,  and 
prevention  is  always  the  wiser  course. 

R.  M.  F.,  in  The  British  Journal. 
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SPECIALIZATION  COUNTERFEITERS  EMPLOYED 
BRINGS  QUALITY  1 PHOTOGRAPHIC  METHODS 

Velostigmat  Lens  and  Other  Well  Known 
Photo  Materials  Used  by  Swindlers 


Wollensak  Optical  Co.  are 
Specialists  on  Lenses 
and  Shutters 


This  is  the  age  of  the  speci- 
alist. American  industry  has 
long  since  discovered  that 
concentration  of  effort 
achieves  the  best  results. 
Specialization  brings  success 
and  fosters  quality. 

Specialization  has  helped 
the  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany develop  a line  of  photo- 
graphic lenses  and  shutters 
of  scientific  and  optical  pre- 
cision, a line  that  includes 
lenses  for  every  purpose,  a 
dozen  types  in  focal  lengths 
from  2"  to  26". 

It  is  well  to  insure  satisfac- 
tion by  having  your  lens  and 
shutter  needs  supplied  by  a 
specialist. 


WASHINGTON — Secret  Servicemen  recently  rounded  up 
a notorious  gang  of  coiners,  who  had  succeeded  in  flooding 
the  East  with  spurious  bank-notes.  The  counterfeit  money 
was  so  cleverly  madetliat  it  fooled  even  experienced  bankers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a good  lens  as  the  Series  I 
Velostigmat  F:G.3  should  have  been  used  for  such  a cor- 
rupt purpose.  It  is,  however,  a striking  testimonial  to  the 
sparkling  definition  of  the  Velostigmat,  that  the  criminals 
succeeded  in  evading  justice  as  long  as  they  did. 

We  don’t  recommend  the 


VERITO  SCORES  AGAIN 

In  the  December  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Photography,  three  out  of  four 
prize-winners u.sed the Verito.  This 
is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  It  is 
typical.  _ At  a recent  National 
Convention,  the  Verito  ca])tured 
seven  out  of  fourteen  Salon  honors 
— as  many  as  all  other  lenses  com- 
bined. The  Verito  Soft-Focus  Lens 
is  consi.stently  a “winner”  where 
artistic  quality  is  a consideration. 


Velostigmatforthe  uses  men- 
tioned above.  But  we  do 
recommend  it  wherever 
sharp,  crisp  definition  is 
desired. 

Every  Velostigmat  is  an 
anastigmat — plus.  The  Scries 
I,  F:6.3,  is  a triplc-convert- 
il)le  for  the  commercial  man; 
Series  II,  F:4.5,  high-siieed 
for  Graflex  or  Studio;  Series 
III,  F:9.5,  a fast  wide-angle 
lens;  Scries  IV,  F:G.3,  a pop- 
ular-priced fast  anastigmat 
for  hand  cameras. 

Our  catalog  tells  yon  more  about 
them.  Ihll  out  the  coupon  at  the 
liottom  of  the  page  and  we  will 
send  a copy.  No  obligation,  of 
cour.se. 


Wollensak- Rochester 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me 
catalog 

I I For  Amateurs 
□ For  Professionals 


Name.  . . 
Address. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eh.v  Gwaraidy 


Why  Not  Make  It  a Party  ? 


Those  vacation-snapshots,  the  baby’s  first  steps,  your  football  team  in 
action — instead  of  passing  around  small  prints  for  your  friends  to  see, 
call  them  all  together  and  show  and  explain  your  pictures  enlarged,  on 
your  home-screen. 

Combination  models  of  the 

BAUSGH  & LOME 
BALOPTIGON 

project  pictures  direct  from  your  prints.  No  special  slides  necessary.  This  Balopticon  projects  opaque  objects 
such  as  prints,  illustrations,  postcards,  maps,  specimens,  etc.  And  the  new  gas-filled  Mazda  ensures  you  against 
light-trouble.  But,  for  this,  be  sure  to  get  a Bausch  & Lomb  Balopticon. 

BAUSGH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

558  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN 


Home  Balopticon  for  lantern  slides  and  opaque  objects,  $81.00 


POPULAR  PRESSMAN 
BUTCHER  REFLEX 


ABE  COHEN’S  EXCHANGE 

113  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JEUminates  Guessing 
in  Photography!! 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  accurate  instru- 
ment for  determining  correct  time  for  exposure. 

Easily  and  quickly  manipulated:  compact  and  always 
ready  for  use. 

No  Sensitive  Paper  Used  For  Tinting 

Exposure  table  complete  on  dial. 

Essential  to  the  Photographer  who  wants 
perfect  pictures. 

^ Order  by  mail  or  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

New  Vest  Pocket  Model 

Size  Die.  2-3/8"  x 13/16"  Thick 
Price  $10. 
Dealers:  A postal 
wilt  tyring  our 
special  offer 


NEAR  5’^"  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


I’lioTO-EitA  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Bhotograpliic  Advertising 


Bausch&Lomb 
Tessar  Lenses 

for  Immediate  Delivery 

These  world-famous  anastigmats  are  ready  for 
prompt  delivery  in  both  small  and  large  sizes, 
for  amateur  or  professional  use.  Production-conditions 
in  this  important  department  of  our  business  have 
been  restored  to  a normal  basis  for  several  months 
past,  and  no  further  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  meeting 
the  constantly  growing  demand  for  TESSARS. 

This  is  welcome  news  to  you  who  seek  the  best  possible 
lens-equipment  for  your  camera.  You  can  obtain  such 
equipment  without  delay  or  speculation  by  going  to 
your  dealer  and  ordering  the  particular  Tessar  which 
best  meets  your  requirements: 

A TESSAR  Ilb  (F/6.3)  for  your  hand-camera,  unusu- 
ally compact,  yet  admitting  61%  more  light  than  the 
ordinary  lens;  or 

A TESSAR  Ic  (F/4.5)  for  your  reflecting-outht — three 
times  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  lens  and  especially  designed 
for  speed-work  or  portraiture. 

Write  for  our  new,  heaiitifully  illustrated  Catalost 
if  you  liaise  not  already  received  a copy. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  {Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


When  Ordering  Good>  Kemeniher  tlie  Photo-Kr.v  (iaanuity 


Qcij-Ojntessci 

Ccutierxis 


Has  your  enthusiasm  for  really  fine  photography  reached 
■ the  stage  where  you  are  not  satisfied  with  either  your  camera 
or  your  results?  Do  you  feel  there  is  something  still  better 
to  be  attained,  and  have  you  tried  one  camera  after  another 
in  your  endeavor  to  reach  perfection? 

Then  you  will  appreciate  Ica-Contessa,  the  only  cameras 
sold  in  America  with  Carl  Zeiss  lenses  and  Compur  shutters. 

The  latest  Ica-Contessa  models,  including  the  Ica  Atom, 
the  Ica  Stereofix,  the  Ica  Reflex,  the  Contessa  Nettel-Safety- 
Focal-Plane  camera  and  many  others  are  described  interest- 
ingly from  the  standpoint  of  the  camera  enthusiast  in  the 
new  Ica-Contessa  catalogue. 

A free  copy  is  waiting  for  you — ask  for  it  and  tell  us 
your  nearest  dealer’s  name. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 

United  States  Agent 

no  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

ii 


Photo-Eha  Ma(;azine  the  ]51ue-liook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Carl  Zeiss  Products 
are  now  available 

(Latest  Models) 

YOU  are  already  familiar  with  the  unusual  excellence  and  merit 
of  such  Carl  Zeiss  products  as  photographic  lenses,  prism- 
binoculars  and  microscopes. 

The  latest  models  of  these  are  now  availalde  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  New  York  City. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  also  available  the  latest  models  of  many 
other  Carl  Zeiss  products  and  appliances  of  similar  high  character — 
telescopes,  optical  measuring- instruments,  surveying -instruments, 
microscopic  projection-apparatus,  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  etc. 
Some  can  be  delivered  immediately,  others  on  special  orders. 

Write  us  for  information  and  prices. 


Harold  M.  Bennett 


U.  S.  Agent 


110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Hammer  plates  excel  in  every 

(juality  that  goes  to  make  a perfect 
negative.  They  arc  one  hundred  per 
cent,  good  in  speed,  hrilliancy,  fulness 
of  detail  in  shadows  and  correct  ren- 
dering of  color-values. 

Special  brands  for  special  needs. 


Hammer's  Special  Extra-East  (rcil  laltel)  and 
Extra-East  (hlue  label)  Plates  for  field  and 
studio-work,  and  Hammer’s  Extra-k'ast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


RES. TRADE  MARK 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Gan  Make  Your  Photographs 
Look  Like  Oil-Paintings 

WITH 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil -Colors 


, »i  T'  .*>  117  .IS'  ■jS'i  S?  *>  »i  S7  «'  IW  .S.I  .If 


Standard  size  set  of  1 5 tubes,  $2.50  each 
Postpaid,  $2.60 

The  color.s  l.ring-  out  the  l>eautv  of  a picture.  ANY 
CHII-I)  CAN  USE  THE.M.  If  you  knew  how  .simple 
it  is  to  touch  up  your  pictures  with  color  you  would  not 
have  any  black-and-white  prints  in  yotir  collection. 

Roehrig  Transparent  Oil-Colors  are  thoiauiRhly 
transparent.  Guaranteed  permanent.  lirilliant  in 
tone.  Quickly  applied.  Kasily  removed  for  alterations. 
The  best  for 'perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

SOU)  UY  ALT,  UKAU'KS 
Complete  Instructions  at  Rcc|uest 

Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 


155  Nevins  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.'Y. 


When  f)rdering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Er.v  Guaranty 


THE  MOST 

IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF 

WORLD 

SHUTTER 

ipBIr 

— 

Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 

Combination  for  governing 

trouble.”  Write  today 

the  slower  and  higher 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Mounter 
You  Have  Long 
Been  Looking  For 

Use  Grippit  just  once  and  your  mounting- 
troubles  will  end. 

Grippit  is  absolutely  non-wrinkling  and 
non-curling.  Why  ? Because  it  contains 
no  water ! 

Grippit  is  so  clean  it  is  applied  with  the 
fingers.  Economical  to  use.  Stainless, 
flexible  and  waterproof.  25c.  tubes  or 
pint-cans.  Sold  by  all  photographic  supply- 
dealers.  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

10  Harvey  St.,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(grippit 

Sticks  it 


PAGET 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 

{Cream  and  White  Stock) 

Papers  That  Give  No  Trouble 

No  paper  can  equal  Paget’s  self-toning 
for  its  excjuisite  sepia  effects,  or  for 
colder  tones. 

Try  this  paper  with  a 50-cent  package 
of  Postcards. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

General  Trade  Agents 
PHILADELPHIA  - - - PA. 


si<:nsation  in  the  photographic  tine 


The  BrieloH  Univerisal  Suidio-Lamp  in 


the 


layli^ht  for  upe 

.‘fS  20.00,  ami  up 
hlainp,  will  ignite  the  powde 


even  light  at  all  hourn  of 
daylight,  nor  dinappoint 
way  for  portraiture  or  in 
ighting.  All  udjustinents 


• oft 


I expoHur 


BKIELOFF  STUDIO-LAMPS 
SUNLITE  FLASHPOWDER 

!»KOSCH  MFG.  CO. 


IIAND-FLASHLAMPS  BLOW-LAMPS 
PROSCII  SMOKELESS  FLASHBAGS 

Dei>t.  W.  hi  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


N.Y, 


Piiotu-Era  Mada/axe  llie  IMue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Portrait 
Flashlamp 
No.  2 


How  much  would 
it  be  worth  to  you 

if  you  could  make  the 
dullest  four  niontlis  the 
busiest  of  the  year? 

That  possibility  is  yours  the 
moment  you  take  advantage  of 
the  home  - portrait  husineee 
that  is  everywhere  about  you 
awaiting  attention. 

There  is  only  one  successful 
way  to  light  home  • portrait 
sit  ings  as  well  as  in  the  best 
lighted  studio.  That  way  is 
with  the 


HALLDORSON 

Folding  Portrait-Flaslilamps 

Place  your  order  immediately  with  your  dealer 
for  one  of  these  lamps.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
the  first  day  you  use  it  and  side-track  the  <lull 
months  for  all  time. 


The 


Halldorsoii 

Company 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICA 
1921 

The  second  volume,  assembled  l>y  the  co-opera- 
tion of  pictorial  photographers  iu  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  1921  edition  contains 
many  beautiful  full-page  superb  reproductions 
of  pictorial  masterpieces.  The  text-pages  are 
of  timely  interest  and  practical  value.  The 
hooks  measure  8x11  inches,  bound  in  hoards. 
The  edition  is  limited. 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

367  Hoylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  guarantees  the  trustwortliiuess  of  every 
advertisement  which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  obtain 
only  such  advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every 
subscriber.  We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements, 
and  publish  none  wbicb  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most 
searching  investigation.  Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  snlt- 
scribers  protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur,  and  a 
subscrilier  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in  answering  the 
advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  was  mentioned  in  writing 
as  the  medium  in  wbicb  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  ns  witliin  the  month  for  wbicb  the  issue  containing  the 
advertisement  was  dated. 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE. 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Kcincrnbcr  the  1’iioto-Er.\  (iuaraiity 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Glasses  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rough  Optical  Glass  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white, neutral,  "fienzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


arn*35to’100aW(^ 

BECOME  A PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Big  opportunities  N O W. 

Qnalify  for  this  faseinating 
profession.  Three  months’ 
course  covers  all  branches: 

Motion-Picture— Commercial-Portraiture 


Cameras  and  Materials  furnished  free. 

Practical  instruction;  modern  equipment.  Day  or  evening 
classes;  easy  terms.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36lh  St.,  N.  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


ALBERT  A.  LANE 

232  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


To  HOLD  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO 
N A TU RE  is  the  province  of  the  Photographer, 
giving  the  image  permanent  form  and  multiplying 
it  a thousatidfold  is  the  province  of  the  Printer — 
brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection  in  the 


!/^rmtin£f  Si 


ervtce 


rendered  by 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

Tfoston 


A reliable  watch  tells  the  exact 
time  of  the  day.  Likewise  — 

THE  RELIO  EXPOSURE-SCALE 

tells  the  correct  exposure  for  all 
conditions.  Carry  a Relio  with 
you  as  you  do  your  watch. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  hy  mail,  $1.00. 

DOTTERWEICH  BROTHERS 

DUNKIRK,  NEW  YORK 


From  a successful  progressive  photogra^ 
pher  operating  studios  in  the  largest  cities. 
Earn  $35  to  $100  weekly. 

Easy  and  Pleasant  Occupation. 

Big  demand  for  graduates. 

E.BRUNCL  COLLEGE 

of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
134  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Higgins 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo- Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smeliing  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
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Systematic  Specialising  in  Photography 

GERTRUDE  NIERLING 


ENERALLY  speaking,  amateur- 
photographers  are  of  two  classes — 
those  whom  the  camera  serves  its 
main  purpose  as  a recorder  of 
events,  and  those  who  use  photog- 
raphy as  a means  of  artistic  expression.  It  is 
of  the  latter  class  that  I am  writing, 

iMuch  has  been  said  about  the  advantages  of 
some  training  in  an  art-school  as  an  aid  to  pic- 
torial photography.  There  is  much  to  say  in 
its  favor;  but  most  of  us  cannot  have  all  things. 
The  serious  amateur — if  he  must  rely  mainly 
upon  himself  for  schooling — will  be  wise  if  he 
lays  out  for  himself  a systematic  course  of  jiic- 
torial  study — that  is,  pictorial,  not  technical 
experiment  with  a definite  and  high  artistic 
standard.  This  will  supplement  that  gamut  of 
technical  experimentation  which  we  all  run — 
and  that,  usually  at  random.  In  a small  way, 
at  least,  the  photographic  amateur  must  develop 
the  artistic  versatility  and  the  artistic  command 
which  the  old-fashioned  acaflemy  of  art  demands 
of  the  painter — that  systematic  and  thorough 
practice  by  which  he  learns  to  detect  the  greatest 
pictorial  possibilities  in  a given  subject  or  object, 
by  which  he  develops  artistic  judgment,  and  the 
skill  with  which  to  get  exactly  the  effect  he 
wants.  Of  course,  retouching  and  other  tech- 
nical devices  play  their  necessary  parts — and 
when  I speak  of  retouching,  I mean  not  tlie 
slight  “touching-out”  so  much  as  the  decided 
“touching-in”  of  strong  lights  and  striking 
shadows.  Tlie  tendency,  to-da\',  is  to  reb/  too 
much  on  tliese  things;  to  throw  the  whole 
burrlen  of  the  effect  upon  them,  as  the  jiofiular 
song-writer  does  who  relies  on  an  ingenious 
vaudeville-singer  to  “put  across”  his  song. 
That  reliance  upon  ingenuity  is  a typically 
.\merican  trait — a good  one.  iicrhajis.  and 
highly  interesting — but  less  good  and  decidedly 
risky  when  applied  too  frequently  to  things 
artistic.  The  actor  rehearses  a romantic  role 


under  prosaic  circumstances,  knowing  the  im- 
petus that  lights,  costume,  and  scenery  will 
give  finally;  but  he  never  relies  on  them  for  his 
effect.  The  violinist  recognises  an  effective 
accompaniment;  but  he  does  not  practice  with 
an  eye  to  that.  The  amateur-])hotographer, 
although  he  may  recognise  the  making  of  a rare 
effect — with  the  aid  of  a printing-device  or  two  — 
must  be  able  to  discover  what  is  good  in  itself, 
thereby  becoming  artistically  independent  of 
after-improvements — with  the  natural  and  under- 
stood reservation  that  there  is  rarely  a picture 
that  is  not  the  better  for  use  of  them. 

The  study  of  composition  is  the  study  of  the 
line  of  action — as  a visual  fact  and  a psycho- 
logical effect — and  composition  is  more  emotional 
than  intellcctnal.  Composition,  like  selection, 
should  be  decided  by  instinct,  and  then  tem- 
pered by  judgment — not  vice  versa — else  sponta- 
neity will  be  lacking,  and  without  that  there  is 
no  real  art.  It  is  well  for  the  ambitious  student 
of  pictorial  photography  to  study  text-books  on 
art  and  great  jiaintings.  Then,  with  some 
thought  and  much  imagination,  he  should  go 
about  making  for  himself  a collection  of  original 
studies,  beginning  with  a systematic  program  of 
themes  to  lie  covered,  and  giving  a certain  length 
of  time  to  exclusive — or  nearly  exclusive — special- 
isation. All  this  depends  on  the  amount  of 
time  and  the  quantity  of  films  or  plates  that 
he  can  afford  to  use  on  subject-matter  other 
than  his  hobby — for  there  must  be  no  favoritism 
of  theme.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sets  out  to 
make  six,  ten  or  twelve  really  interesting  studies 
as  jiroof  of  his  mastery  of  each  [iroblem.  Skill 
consists  not  merely  in  doing  a thing  well  -it 
is  the  aliility  to  do  the  thing  in  the  way  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  done. 

Eigure-stuilies  can  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes— jiortraits,  character-  and  gciire-stiidics, 
and  decorative  studies — or  into  four,  if  one 
cares  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  genre- 
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and  tlie  diaractcr-study.  This  wi!!  likely  be 
(lone  by  tlie  student  wliose  special  interest  is  in 
figures.  One  class  may  overlap  another,  and 
one  jiiclure  may  fall  into  two,  or  jiossibly  three 
classes — witness  some  of  Baron  A.  dc  Aleyer's — 
l)ut  the  skill  of  the  photogra]iher  deiieiids  u])on 
whether  or  not  his  picture  falls  most  naturally 
into  the  class  for  which  it  was  intended.  By 
chance,  a picture  intended  for  a character-  or 
genre-study  may  fail  as  such;  but  if  may  make 
an  excellent  ])ortrait.  Again,  a figure  planned 
for  decoration  may  turn  out  to  be  too  hojic- 
lessly  domestic  for  that,  but  still  it  may  be  a 
good  cxamjile  of  another  style.  However,  a 
decorative  study  is  more  apt  to  be  a decided 
success  or  a failure;  for  sometimes,  another 
type  loses  itself  usually  by  too  strong  light 
or  shadow  —to  find  itself  again  an  extremely 
interesting  decoration,  which  jiroves  that  a 


good  picture  does  not  always  signify  a skilful 
j)hotograj)her;  for  the  test  of  skill  is  not  a good 
effect,  but  the  desired  effect. 

flight ing,  light  and  shadow  are  all-important 
factors  in  photography,  even  as  in  painting. 
Contrast  the  psychological  effect  of  a simple 
twilight  by  Corot  with  that  of  representations 
of  gods  on  Greek  vases  or  with  the  poster-treat- 
ment of  any  subject,  no  matter  how  awesome 
of  itself.  No,  shadows  are  not  for  the  poster; 
but  they  are  the  soul  of  photography.  We  see 
and  hear  art  only  to  feel  it,  and  the  finer  photog- 
raphy has  proved  that  it  is  not  color,  itself,  so 
innch  as  light  which  arouses  one  feeling  or  an- 
other. That  fact  makes  light  a nearly  limit- 
less source  of  study  in  photography — for  this 
reason  and  for  the  technical  one,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  jihotographing  light  as  it  really 
ap])ears  iu  nature.  This  difficulty  is  <lue  partly 
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to  the  effects  of  different  colors  transmitted  l)v 
the  lens,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  since  the  birth 
of  the  race,  Man  has  felt  light  when  he  thought 
he  saw  it.  This  is  not  advanced  philosophy, 
but  simply  this, — for  an  extreme  example — one 
may  experience  a genuine  London  fog,  and  at 
another  time,  after  a day  spent  in  reading 
Dickens,  one  may  go  out  into  a foggy  mist  and 
it  affects  one's  imagination  in  the  selfsame  way 
— according  to  the  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual. So  it  often  happens  that  the  amateur 
who  is  very  sensitive  to  an  artistic  or  spiritual 
impression  of  nature,  will  be  the  one  to  rec|uire 
the  most  analytical  study  and  jjractice  before 
he  can  register  snbject-niaterial  satisfactorily 
with  the  camera. 

Lights  and  shadows  serve  in  all  photography; 
but  lighting,  beyond  the  question  of  necessity, 
is  of  supreme  sj)iritual  value  in  landscapes.  In 
a practical  routine,  one  should  study  many 
things  separately — the  sky  and  clouds;  dunes 
and  moorlands;  meadows;  mountains;  dis- 
tances; the  sea,  rivers,  and  all  water;  trees, 
both  for  distant  impression  and  singly,  for 
taken  individnally,  nothing  has  more  personality 
or  greater  emotional  appeal  than  a tree;  snow, 
wind,  rain,  and  fog;  all  the  lights  of  the  sun, 
dawn  and  twilight;  and  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial lighting  of  night.  I mention  all  these 
separately  for  in  pictorial  study,  which  is  based 
on  emotion,  all  the  phases  of  Nature  are  dis- 
tinct, Then,  there  are  the  seasons;  each  season 
makes  a distinct  impression  and  ajq>eal  which 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  register  convincingly.  Con- 
sider the  number  of  pictures  which,  on  first  sight, 
— except  where  there  is  snow  on  tlie  grouiul  - 
give  rather  an  unexpected  impressioti.  d'herc 
seems  to  be  a human  tendency  to  view  a land- 
scaj)e  subjectively — possibly  because  it  has  a re- 
lation to  past  experiences  in  our  lives — and  un- 
less the  photographer's  impression  is  altogether 
convincing,  it  is  likely  to  lose  its  effect.  Nature 
is  never  negative  and  rarely  flexible — without 
the  influence  of  decided  imagination,  which  is 
another  matter. 

Each  season  has  its  quality  ami  one  or  two 
telling  characteristics.  There  is  winter  in  Hussia 
and  winter  in  New  York  City;  summer  in  Louisi- 
ana ami  in  Rome;  there  is  autumn  u|)  the 


Hudson  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  spring 
of  Holland  and  that  of  New  England,  and  among 
these  there  is  a distinction  withont  a difference; 
but  that  is  the  least  of  the  amateur’s  woe.  for 
if  the  one  positive  quality  of  the  times  is  caught, 
the  rest  of  the  impression  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Landscape  is  the  poet’s  theme  in  photography — 
and  his  despair.  I have  made  a special  study  of 
ro)Uj)ositiou  in  relation  to  seasonal  effects,  and  that 
— with  some  special  study  of  retouching — effects 
which  ])articnlarly  support  the  characteristic 
light  of  each  part  of  the  year — is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  making  the  time  of  year  apparent. 

There  are  the  branches  of  architecture,  sports 
and  s])ccd-thenies,  of  which  much  could  be  said 
were  there  space.  The  group-picture  and  the 
arrangement  of  interesting  and  expressive  “still- 
life"  studies  are  both  worthy  subjects  for  study. 
Child-studies  are  an  endless  source  of  delight 
and  disappointment.  Animals,  as  a matter  of 
love  for  some  and  of  routine  for  others,  should 
be  used  for  a study-series.  And  to  those  who  do 
not  es])ecially  love  animals,  or  birds,  be  it  known 
that  IMan  is  the  oidy  “funny”  thing  in  the  world. 
Other  things  arc  funny  only  as  they  remind  ns 
of  or  repeat  some  trait  or  foible  of  Man;  but 
find,  if  yon  will,  that  trait  or  pose  in  an  animal 
or  barnyard-fowl  l)y  which  it  resembles  the 
human  animal  and  you  will  have  found  the 
source  of  the  keenest  caricature.  In  I’iioto- 
Era  jMagazine  for  October,  1!)'2(),  is  a ])ictnre 
by  E.  1).  Lcj)pert.  It  shows  a rooster  with  his 
four  white  hens  and  embodies  all  the  ])ainful 
])ride  of  the  old-time  family-group.  The  im- 
pression is  not  forced;  but  it  is  there  to  be  seen, 
and  therein  lies  its  wit. 

Of  course,  the  themes  for  s]recialisat ion  are 
innumerable;  Imt  the  keen  amateur  will  thiidc 
of  them,  and  the  serious  one  will  specialise  in  as 
many  ])hascs  of  tlic  art  as  the  price  of  materials 
and  his  available  time  will  ])ermit,  before  he 
reverts  to  his  favorite  branch  of  ])hotograi)hic 
work.  However,  wlien  he  docs  go  back  to  his 
own  “pet”  theme,  it  will  l)e  with  ((uickened 
artistic  judgment  and  an  im])roved  style  which 
could  never  have  been  actpiircd  without  this  sort 
of  serious,  thoughtful  and  practical  insight  into 
the  other  lines  of  jjictorial  art  this  systematic 
specialising  for  s])iritual  skill  an<l  versatility. 
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STREET-SCENE,  ALGIERS 


HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


The  Camera  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia 

In  Two  Parts 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


has  been  suggested  that  I add  to 
lie  series  of  travel-articles  already 
irinted  in  Photo-Era  Magazine 
ne  on  Algeria  and  Tunisia  and 
heir  pictorial  value  to  the  photog- 
rapher. I must  confess,  at  the  beginning,  that 
I have  not  been  to  either  since  the  year  nineteen 
fourteen;  but  I made  the  city  of  Algiers  my 
headquarters  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  of  nineteen  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage  made  trips  into  the 
Sahara  Deserl,  and  through  a jiart  of  Algeria 
and  'I'unisia. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the  war — when 
the  world  was  sane  - one  might  sail  from  Boston 
or  N(>w  York,  on  one  of  the  very  comfortable 
liners  that  made  Europe  by  the  Mcditcrr.anean 
route;  and,  after  a glinqisc  of  either  Madeira 
or  the  Azores,  have  a few  hours  on  shore  at 
Gibraltar  before  disembarking  at  Algiers.  Better 
still,  a first-class  ticket  could  be  bought  for 


eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  in  those  days, 
that  allowed  for  stop-overs  at  the  ports  of  call 
along  the  route  and,  at  last,  landed  the  traveler 
at  Genoa,  With  such  a ticket  one  could  stop 
over  a steamer  at  let  us  say  Madeira,  spend  a 
month  or  two  in  Spain — as  I did — the  winter  in 
Algeria,  the  early  spring  in  and  about  Naples 
and  Rome  and  then  reach  Northern  Italy  via 
Genoa  before  the  expiration  of  the  ticket  which 
was  six  months  from  the  time  of  embarkation 
in  America.  As  the  actual  sailing-time  between 
America  and  Genoa  is  usually  twelve  or  more 
days,  the  rate  for  meals  and  stateroom,  which, 
of  course,  is  included  in  the  ticket,  was  extremely 
reasonable.  To-day,  the  trij)  can  be  made  in 
the  same  way,  but,  alas;  the  passage  is  not  the 
same  by  many  a dollar. 

The  living-conditions  for  the  visitor  in  Algiers 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses are  numerous  that  offer  clean,  com- 
fortable rooms  and  three  excellent  meals  a day 


for  from  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a day  to 
four  or  five  dollars  a day  pre-war  rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  luxury  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  establishment.  Even  to-day,  when  the  rates, 
I am  told,  are  four  times  those  of  nineteen 
fourteen  in  French  money,  the  rate  of  the  present 
exchange  is  such  that,  figured  in  dollars,  the 
difference  is  not  alarming. 

We,  for  it  was  with  my  wife  and  children  that 


that  went  with  them  stand  out  in  my  mind  to-day 
for  their  excellence.  The  rate  I paid  was  one 
dollar  and  eighty  cents  a day  for  each  of  us, 
meals  included. 

The  climate  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  from 
November  to  the  middle  of  April  is  much  like 
that  of  California,  the  days  are  mild  so  that 
overcoats  may  he  discarded  and  the  nights  are 
cool  enough  for  a grate-fire. 
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I traveled,  after  a week  at  one  of  tlie  large 
hotels  at  iMustapha-Superieur — the  European 
residential  section  of  Algiers  situated  on  the 
hills  al)ove  the  main  city — found  in  that  quarter 
of  town  an  ideal  little  hotel,  Arab  in  architecture, 
Swiss  in  management,  placed  in  extensive  grounds 
of  its  own  which  a landscape-gardener  had  laid 
out  with  the  semi-tropical  shrui)s  and  trees 
at  his  disposal.  The  rooms  were  large  and 
comfortably  furnished;  and,  from  tlie  windows 
one  looked  out  upon  an  extendcfl  view,  the 
gardens  and  villas  of  Mustapha  in  the  fore- 
ground. the  city  of  red  roofs  and  light  tints 
several  hundred  feet  below,  the  ver>'  blue  i\lcili- 
terranean  beyond,  ami,  to  one  sifle,  the  nearer 
peaks  of  the  Atlas  ^Mountains  towered  upward. 
The  three  meals  and  the  good  d'uiiisiaii  wine 


So  much  then,  for  the  living-conditions;  now 
for  the  photographic  e((uipment.  First,  as  to 
sujiplies,  let  me  say  that  on  the  principal  shop- 
ping-streets in  the  heart  of  the  city  there  are 
several  shops  that  carry  films,  roll  and  pack, 
manufactured  by  tlie  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  others;  but,  as  I remember,  there  was  but 
one  first-class  photographic  supply-house  that 
carried  a really  varied  stock  of  cameras,  lenses, 
chemieals,  [ilates,  films,  ])a])ers,  tanks  and  trays 
and  that  did  iihoto-finishing  jirojierly  for  am- 
ateurs. This  concern  was  situated  ou  the  fash- 
ionable shopping-street,  the  Hue  ]?ab  .V/,oun,  and 
can  1)C  found  easily  by  any  visitor. 

•Vs  for  myself,  I clung  to  my  usual  practice  of 
ordering,  from  time  to  time,  a siipjily  of  things 
pliotographic  that  I needed  from  the  Kastinan 
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Kodak  Company,  of  Paris — no  other  address 
required — whicli  came  C.O.D.  within  a few  days 
after  mailing  the  order.  For  plates  I liked  the 
Eastman  Rapid  Orthochromatic — an  English 
formula — that  had  about  the  speed  of  an  East- 
man film.  Also,  the  beautifully  clean  and  snappy 
Imperial  Special-Sensitive.  I used  Imperial 
pyro-powders  and  developed  by  tank  and  fixed 
by  Lumiere  liypo-chrome  alum-cartridges,  handy 
for  traveling,  which  make  about  thirty-two 
ounces  of  fixing-bath  per  cartridge. 

The  light-conditions  are  about  the  same  as 
at  the  latitude  of  Norfolk,  that  is  on  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  latitude.  One  should  have, 
by  all  means,  an  exposure-meter  of  some  sort, 
a Burt  or  McMurtry  will  do  nicely  jrrovided 
that  proper  judgment  is  used  to  classify  the 
subject  with  the  former  mentioned  and  some 
experience  is  had  in  seeing  through  the  latter. 

A tripod  is  essential  for  picture-making  in 
the  Arab  rpiarters  of  the  cities  and  oases  for 
many  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow  and  badly 
lighted  and  the  souks,  or  covered  bazaars,  are 
impossible  to  photograph  otherwise.  A good- 
sized  changing-bag,  tank,  tliermometer  and 
camel-hair  brush  are  necessary. 

On  this  trip,  I carried  only  my  Richard  Stereo- 
scope, which  made  two  negatives  on  a plate  each 
measured  but  one  and  five-eighths  inches  square. 
Although  this  gave  satisfactory  residts  for 
viewing-purposes  in  a stereoscope,  the  negatives 
were  a bit  too  small  for  much  enlargement. 
However,  I do  get  pretty  good  enlargements 
up  to  eight  by  ten  inches  if  a soft-focus  lens  is 
used  in  the  enlarger.  If  I were  going  again,  I 
slioidd  use  the  next  size  larger  stereoscopic  camera 
which  i)roduces  negatives  two-aud-a-ciuarter 
iiiclies  square.  There  is  nothing  like  this  type 
and  size  of  camera  to  record  realistically  a trip 
of  this  kind,  owing  to  the  beautiful  persjjective 
that  the  matched  lenses  give  when  the  ])ictures 
are  viewed  iii  the  stereoscope.  With  this  larger 
size,  eleven  by  fourteen  inch  enlargements  arc 
made  easily.  I would  also  take  a Graflex  fitted 
with  one  of  those  wonderful  new  “Synthetic” 
lenses  made  by  Pinkham  & Smith  Company, 
Boston,  which  gives  just  the  (juality  of  diffusion 
and  drawing  that  is  needed  to  ])ut  atmosphere 
and  artistic  interpretation  into  the  i)icture. 
Of  course  one  should  practice  with  the  lens  and 
get  to  know  all  the  charming  effects  that  may  be 
made  witli  it  before  leaving  home.  This  holds 
good  with  any  soft-focus  lens;  for  one  used 
wrongly  produces  unsatisfactory  results. 

I do  not  for  a moment  mean  to  say  that 
ordinary  cameras,  even  a Brownie,  are  not 
worth  taking,  I am  stating  merely  what  I 
think  would  be  an  ideal  jdKjtograpliie  ecpiip- 


ment  for  a trip  so  fascinating  and  strange  as 
this  one  proved  to  be. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  as  seen  from  an  incoming 
ship,  is  theatrical  in  aspect.  It  is  imposing  in 
its  whiteness,  set  as  it  is  against  green  hills 
behind  which  are  mountains.  It  rises  from  its 
attractive  and  busy  harbor  in  terraces,  the  first 
of  which  is  a high,  handsome  seawall  topped  by 
a palm-lined  esplanade  which  is  backed  by  a 
long  line  of  architecturally  fine  blocks  in  uniform 
design  that  give  dignity  to  the  city.  The  white 
town  spreads  back  and  up  the  adjoining  hills 
and,  except  for,  here  and  there,  a dome  of  a 
mosque  and  a minaret  or  so,  the  aspect  is  essen- 
tially European.  It  is,  in  fact,  a modern  Erench 
city  surrounding  an  Arab  city,  which  is  tucked 
away  on  the  hillside  directly  back  of  the  harbor 
and  all  but  concealed  by  the  hotels,  shops  and 
homes  of  the  conquering  race — the  Erench. 

This  European  city  with  its  well-kept  streets, 
boulevards,  stpiares,  theaters,  public  buildings, 
churches,  shops,  cafes  and  apartment-houses 
has  all  the  bustle  and  life  of  a little  Paris.  Its 
shops  are  enticing,  its  cafes  inviting,  its  street- 
life  thronging  with  motor-cars,  electric  trams, 
carriages  and  pedestrians.  The  general  uni- 
formity of  its  edifices  is  pleasing;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a clean  and  attractive  city,  giving 
but  little  hint,  at  first  glance,  that  it  contains 
in  its  midst  a section  that  takes  one  with  a jump 
from  the  twentieth  century  back  into  the  past 
ages — to  old  Bagdad  in  architecture  and  costume. 
Except  for,  now  and  then,  the  passing  of  an 
Arab  in  flowing  robes,  a Berber,  Kabyle  or 
Soudanese,  one  might  well  think  himself  in 
France. 

In  the  sul)url)s,  among  the  hills,  are  many  fine 
residences  belonging  to  Europeans  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  Americans  who  winter  here.  These 
residences  are  situated  usually  in  park-like 
private  grounds  abloom  with  semi-tropical 
foliage,  the  palm  and  the  beautiful  purple  Bou- 
gainvillea being  conspicuous.  Some  of  these 
estates  are  trul3"  palatial  and  many  architec- 
turally are  Arab  or  Moorish  in  type,  which  are 
more  in  keeping  with  the  land  than  those  of  the 
German,  English  or  Italian  school.  The  build- 
ing-material is  usually  soft,  creamy  sandstone 
and  the  roofs  are  of  tile — red  predominating. 
On  the  upper  heights  of  Mustapha-Superieur 
is  an  English  golf-club,  and,  in  the  heart  of  the 
residential  section,  there  is  a good  English  library 
with  all  the  latest  novels  and  books  of  travel. 

Algiers  has  a population  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  thousand,  of  which  one  hundred 
thousand  are  of  European  blood.  Thus  the 
man  with  a camera  will  find  plenty  to  record  in 
a cikv  of  this  size,  even  if  he  never  entered  the 
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native-quarter.  It  will  be  a wise  pictorialist 
who  “does”  the  European  town  first,  for  once 
he  climbs  up  the  steep  streets  to  the  Arab  sec- 
tion it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  him  in- 
terested in  anything  else.  One  finds  there  amid 
a labyrinth  of  crack-like  passages  a city  so  weird 
and  strange  tliat  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
could  exist  outside  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Here  amid  queer  Eastern  architecture  bazaars, 
markets,  mos((ues,  coffee-liouses  and  odd  little 
shops  will  be  found  a pojiulation  of  many  dark- 
skinned  peoples  of  the  Desert  and  the  Orient, 
of  which  the  Arab  in  his  impressive  head-dress 
and  variously  colored  robes  is,  without  a doid)t, 
the  most  j)icluresque;  for  with  his  tall,  straiglit 
figure  and  mystical  eyes  he  is  a being  that  fasci- 
nates. The  streets  are  thronged  with  strangely 
veileil  women  ilraj)cd  in  white,  wearing  baggy 
trousers;  with  women  unveiled  and  decorated 


with  barbaric  ornaments  of  silver,  gold  and 
brass;  with  dancing-women  in  costumes  of  vivid 
colors;  with  women  of  pleasure  garbed  fantas- 
tically; with  Kabyles,  the  ancient  hill-tribe  in 
yellow  head-dress,  and  with  Berbers  and  Sou- 
danese, each  in  his  native  costume.  It  is  like 
being  behind  the  scenes  of  some  immense  musical 
show — only  it  is  real. 

In  this  very  busy  quarter  the  man  with  a 
camera  will  be  in  his  seventh  heaven  of  photo- 
graphic delight;  but  he  must  work  with  care, 
for  these  peojile  dislike  to  be  photographed. 
Alany  of  them  believe  that  the  camera  robs 
them  of  a part  of  their  soul.  Their  religion 
forbids  the  making  of  images,  and  they  know 
the  camera  does  that.  A tripod  must  be  used, 
for  the  passages  are  so  narrow  and  the  light  is 
so  ])oor  that  it  is  impossilde  to  work  otherwise. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  best 
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ligliting,  and  after  you  are  ready  for  an  exposure 
pretend  that  you  are  adjusting  something  about 
tlie  instrument  and  wateh  your  opportunity  for 
a ])icture.  If  you  do  not  thus  steal  the  picture, 
in  all  probability  the  subjects  will  turn  their 
backs  or  cover  their  faces. 

Algiers  is  the  logical  center  for  many  very 
fascinating  excursions  that  vary  from  a day  to 
a month  in  duration.  In  fact,  more  than  one 
tourist-company  run  j)ersonally  conducted  trips 
out  of  .\lgiers  t>y  rail  or  automobile  to  various 
especially  favored  localities.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a trip  through  the  mountainous  region 
where  the  Kabyles  have  built  their  hill-towns; 
and  strange  places  they  are.  This  partieular 
excursion  enters  the  Kabyle-country  by  Ti/.i- 
Ouzou  and  comes  out  by  j)ictures()ue  bougie, 
thence  returns  by  rail.  Another  is  to  Oran,  a 
seaport  of  considerable  importance.  The  short 
trip  to  Blida  is  a favorite;  but,  if  one  wishes  to 
get  a taste  of  the  real  .\lgeria  and  Tunisia,  it  is 
best  to  strike  out  alone.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  there  arc  on  these  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  more  ruins  of  the  Ifoman  civiliza- 
tion than  in  all  Euro])e — in  addition  t<j  the 
present  Arab  and  I'rench  towns  of  interest — one 
realises  that  there  is  much  worth  while  to  see. 


Of  course,  fhe  Sahara  calls  one;  and,  along  its 
northern  borders  are  numerous  oases  reached 
easily  by  rail  or  motor.  One  oasis-trip,  made 
easily  from  Algiers, — but  for  soTue  reason  or 
other  not  frccpiently  made  by  tourist  visitors — 
is  that  to  bou-Saada.  Twice  a week  a motor- 
ilriveii  mail-bus  leaves  Algiers  at  daylight  upon 
which  one  may  go,  if  reservations  are  made  in 
advance  at  a cost  of  al)ont  six  ilollars  for  the 
round-trij). 

The  route  for  the  first  three  hours  takes  one 
through  a highly  cultivated  district  which  ter- 
minates at  the  foot  of  a s])ur  of  the  .\tlas  range. 
For  the  next  few  hours,  the  bus  climbs  higher 
and  higher  u]>  the  range,  i)a,ssing  through  and 
above  immense  gorges,  Arab-scttlcmcnts  and 
Kal)>le-towns  are  entereil  and  ])asscil.  The 
trail  is  in  some  ])laces  part ic'ularly  scciuc,  ,Vt 
length,  the  summit  of  the  i)ass  is  reached  at  a 
little  over  four  thousand  feet  elevation,  and  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  one  arrives  at 
the  city  of  .\umalc  where  a,  hmclicon  imiA’  be  had 
at  a hotel  iind  a few  minutes  may  be  had  after- 
wards to  explore  this  half  Aral),  half  French 
frontier-town  of  the  desert,  la-aving  Aiunalc, 
one  gradually  api)roaches  and  gets  on  to  the 
Sahara  <lesert  itself. 
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It  is  a surprise  to  the  American,  wlio  rememl)ers 
his  scho()l-geogra])liy's  description,  to  find  tliat 
he  comes  to  tlie  desert  at  an  altitude  of  two 
thousand  feet  and  that  it  is  not  flat  or  sandy; 
hut,  liere  at  any  rate,  hilly  and  of  i)arched 
earth,  covered  here  and  there  with  low  scruh. 
Let  it  he  known — our  geography  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding-  that  the  Sahara  is  not  an 
immense  sea  of  sand.  The  desert  extends  from 
east  to  west  about  thirty-two  hnmlred  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  about  fourteen  hundred 
miles.  In  it  are  .several  nu)untain-rangcs,  the 
one  near  the  center  of  the  desert  l)eing  about 
the  area  of  the  Alps;  l)ut,  mdike  tlie  Aljjs,  its 
peaks  do  not  attain  a height  of  more  tlian  eight 
thousand  feet.  Tlie  regions  of  sand  form  aliont 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  area — the  rest  being  dried 
earth,  large  tracts  of  loose  stones  and  ]}cbbles, 
rocky  j)latcans  and  deep,  dri(“d  river-gorges. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  so  miles  of  it 
that  one  crosses  to  the  oasis  in  (luestion,  is  over 
a good  motor-road  and  every  mile  of  the  way 
has  its  interest,  for  instead  of  being  an  uninterest- 
ing tri])  it  is  very  much  to  the  contrary.  Cara- 
vans are  constantly  lieing  met,  comi)elling  the 
motor  to  be  brought  to  a stoj),  while  the  camels 
are  allowed  to  ])ass  safely.  Jamg  lines  of  these 


beasts  are  usually  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon 
tacking,  as  it  were,  this  way  and  that.  Bedouin- 
encampments  with  their  low,  squat  tents  of 
brown  and  yellow  are  met  with  ami  passed  also, 
and  roving  bands  of  them  are  seen  to  move  from 
one  district  to  another,  the  women  decked  out 
in  costumes  of  light  green  ami  magenta,  the 
men  in  burnouses  are  seen  to  lead  camels  and 
donkeys  laden  with  tents  and  hou.sehold-goods; 
and  pigs,  goats  and  chickens  follow  on,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Later  comes  the  sunset  and 
a de.sert-sunset  of  gold,  red  and  purple,  brief  as 
it  is,  once  seen,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Next 
conies  the  night,  weird  and  frosty,  filled  with 
strange  shadows;  and,  finally,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  walls  of  Bou-Saada  are  reached. 

Bou-Saada  groups  itself  on  ami  about  a hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a small  river  trickling 
through  a rocky  lied,  which  in  turn  is  bordered 
by  groves  of  date-jialms.  The  town  is  built 
of  rectangular,  whitish  jilaster  and  baked  mud- 
houses  with  flat  roofs,  relieved  now  and  again 
by  minarets  and  by  the  cone-like  roofs  of  the 
tombs  of  some  .saint.  It  has  a population  of 
about  seven  thousand,  mostly  Arabs  and  Moa- 
bites; the  women  of  the  latter  drape  their  entire 
figure  in  bulky,  tlark-nsl  robes  so  that  even  the 
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face  is  concealed,  thus  making  tlieni  look  like 
hobgoblins.  The  place  is  also  noted  for  being 
the  home  of  the  Onled  Nail,  a tribe  which  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  dancing-girls  of  the  desert. 
The  women  of  the  tribe  deck  themselves  out  in 
high,  turban-like  head-dresses  of  various  colors 
from  which  the  hair  descends  in  decorated  loops 
to  the  breast,  the  face  is  uncovered  and  usually 
slightly  tattooed,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
clothed  in  very  bright-colored  raiment.  Anklets. 


always  washing  the  household-garments,  the 
principal  thing  to  see  is  the  weekly  market. 
This  is  held  in  the  big  scpiare  of  the  town:  and, 
when  it  is  in  ])rogress,  there  are  gathered  the 
various  venders  of  the  town,  and  from  many  of 
the  nearer  oases  to  the  south.  It  is  a scene 
brilliant  in  costume,  far  more  so  than  anything 
seen  in  .Vlgiers.  The  Bedouins  come  into  town 
and  set  up  their  scpiat  tents,  the  Arabs  bring 
their  camels  well  laden  with  all  sorts  of  food. 
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armlets  and  many  chains  strung  with  gold  coin 
complete  the  costume. 

That  part  of  the  large  oasis  near  the  public 
market-place  and  slightly  away  from  the  native 
town  has  a very  small  Kuro]jcan  colony  maile  uj) 
largely  of  government-officials,  d'he  princifial 
hotel  is  fpiite  modern  and  comfortalile,  so  that 
the  tourist  has  no  hardship  to  encounter  and  can 
remain  a week  or  a month  if  he  so  desires,  with- 
out sacrificing  much  in  the  way  of  living  the 
life  he  would  lead  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  Oriental  street-life,  in 
which  the  camel  plays  no  small  jiart,  the  Eastern 
architecture,  the  Oriental  cafe-life  with  its 
dancing-women  at  night,  the  date-groves,  the 
river  where  the  variously  costumed  women  are 


dress-stufi's,  jewelry  and  perfumes,  and  the 
other  tribes  arrive  with  the  hundred  and  one 
things  they  have  for  barter.  No  need  to  tell  the 
man  with  a camera  that  here  is  wonderful  ma- 
terial for  pictures. 

One  day,  I was  wainlering  about  the  odd, 
alley-like  bywa\'s.  with  my  camera.  Hlleil  with 
aulochromes,  when  I eamc  upon  a ver\’  attrac- 
tive Ouled  Nail  girl  standing  by  her  doorway. 
She  was  deeked  out  in  light  green  and  niagenta, 
like  some  of  her  Ifedonin  sisters;  but  her  head- 
dress denoted  what  she  was,  as  also  the  loops 
of  money,  the  anklets  and  armlets.  I asked 
her  to  j)ose,  wherenjion  she  invited  me  to  enter 
the  courtyard  of  the  house.  We  agreed  on  a 
])rice  (ten  cents)  and  she  left  me  to  .set  up  the 
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tripod  and  camera.  At  length,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, she  returned  without  any  raiment,  what- 
soever, but  with  the  various  metal  ornaments  on 
legs,  arms  and  breast.  Of  course,  I made  the 
picture ! 

Bou-Saada  is  a place  that  will  stand  out  in 
one’s  memory  for  years — after  one  has  visited 
it — as  being  distinctly  worthwhile;  and  an 
artist  could  spend  weeks  there  and  then  leave 
much  undone.  If  we  “knights  of  the  camera” 
could  make  autochromes  at  one-fortieth  of  a 
second,  what  scenes  of  color  we  could  record 
during  Monday’s  market  in  this  island  of  the 
Sahara!  Why  the  motion-picture  producers  do 
not  take  their  principal  cast  with  them  and  go 
to  such  places,  instead  of  building  crude  imita- 
tions outside  of  Los  Angeles,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension;  for  the  building-operations  must 
cost  far  more  than  the  trip.  Why  stage  South 
Sea  idylls  at  Holl\"\vood  with  negroes  and 
blackened  whites,  when  Tahiti  and  Samoa  are 
within  a few  days’  sail  of  California.^ 

The  most  popular  winter-resort  in  Algeria, 
aside  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  is  the  oasis  of 
Biskra  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
desert,  one  liundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  city  of  Constantine.  The 
easiest  way  to  reach  it  is  by  the  railway  night- 
sleeper  to  Constantine.  The  train  leaves  Algiers 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  one  settles  flown 
in  a very  comfortable  stateroom  for  a night’s 
sleep  to  awake  in  time  to  change  trains  at  El- 
Guerrah  at  seven  the  next  morning  where  tlie 
Biskra  train  is  waiting  with  a good  dining-car 
ready  to  serve  breakfast. 

The  first  part  of  the  trip  south  from  El-Guerrah 
is  through  a barren  country,  then  come  some 
virtually  dry  salt-lakes,  one  of  which  the  train 
passes  through  by  means  of  a trestle.  Next, 
a great  pre-Boman  tomb  is  to  be  seen,  suggesting 
Grant’s  tomb  on  the  Hudson,  sixty  feet  high  and 
one-hundred-and-twenty-two  feet  in  diameter. 
At  Batna,  a goofl-sized  semi-European  town, 
one  can  break  the  journey  and  visit  by  motor 
the  splendid  ruins  of  Lamberse  and  Timgad. 
Lamberse  was  the  headfjuarters  of  the  famous 
Roman  Third  Legion,  and  Timgad  was  also  a 
military  stronghohl  of  the  Romans  as  well  as  a 


frontier-city.  Timgad,  especially,  rivals  Pompeii 
with  its  arches  of  triumph,  temples,  theaters, 
baths  and  large  residential  (piarter.  Here  the 
soft-focus  lens  will  do  wonders  in  recording 
artistically  the  standing  columns  and  walls  of 
what  was  once  a splendid  city.  Continuing 
the  trip  south,  the  train  enters  a mountainous 
country  which  gradually  hems  the  road-bed  in 
until,  near  El  Kantara,  there  is  just  room  for 
the  train  to  worm  its  way  through  a fantastic, 
barren  gorge,  the  sides  of  which  are  hung  with 
natural,  weird  gargoyles  that  resemble  strange 
beasts  with  devilish  faces. 

El  Kantara  is  reached  at  noon,  and  it  is  the 
wise  man  who  again  breaks  his  journey  there  and 
puts  up  at  the  attractive  and  comfortable,  little 
Erench  inn  close  to  the  railway-station. 

There  are  but  a handful  of  buildings  in  this 
strange  gorge  through  which  a stream  runs 
flanked  by  the  railroad  on  one  side  and  a good 
road  on  the  other.  Following  the  road  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  south  from  the  hotel,  the 
pedestrian  comes  out  suddenly  from  the  romantic 
“Gateway  to  the  Desert,”  and  there  before 
him  spreads  out  an  immense  i)anorania.  At  his 
feet  lies  an  oasis  of  date-palms  that  contains 
three  reddish  adobe  villages,  primitive  in  the 
extreme  but  filled  with  great  interest. 

For  a few  minutes,  the  way  lies  down  a steep 
grade  and,  a little  farther  on,  one  enters  the  first 
of  these  villages  literally  teeming  with  the 
strange  peoj)le  who  inhabit  it.  From  a slight 
hill,  just  beyond,  one  can  photograph  the  village, 
its  surrounding  date-])alms,  and  the  mountainous 
mass  and  gate  in  the  background.  Down  by 
the  stream  arc  also  wonderful  vistas  of  the  flowing 
water  overhung  by  palms  with  the  same  moun- 
tains and  pass  l)eyoud.  Strolling  on,  one  comes 
to  the  next  village,  filled  with  odd  byways  lined 
with  all  but  windowless  shacks  that  breathe  of 
mystery.  A crude  mosiiue  or  two  arc  seen  with 
crooked  towers.  By  staying  over,  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  traveler  has  aiu|)le  time  to  exi)lore 
all  three  of  these  strange  abodes  of  man,  and  he 
will  find  that  it  not  only  will  ]>ay  him  in  interest, 
but  the  pictures  he  makes  will  cause  amazement 
to  those  at  home. 

(Em!  of  Part  I.) 


The  Art  of  Developing  Prints 


the  scientific  or  tlie  amateur 
the  professional  requires  to 
; good  prints  quickly  and  in 
y,  and  with  a minimum  of 
With  regard  to  develop- 
ment, his  first  consideration  is  the  developer, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  best  developer  for  one’s 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about 
developers  in  general;  and  to  do  the  best  possible 
with  any  particular  fornnda  requires  particular 
knowledge  of  that  formula.  I do  not  intend 
here  to  exhaust  the  qualities  and  peculiarities 
of  the  various  developing-agents.  They  have 
all  been  well  treated  already  and  will  be  so  again, 
and  to  consider  them  now  woidd  fill  my  space, 
but  I would  like  to  point  out  that  these  things 
are  important  to  printers  who  wish  to  make  the 
best  of  their  craft.  I have  known  cases  where 
better  results  and  also  decreased  expenditure 
would  have  been  brought  about  by  a liroader 
knowledge  of  developing-agents. 

The  Developer 

There  is  no  universal  best  developer,  and  to 
get  the  developer  that  is  best  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose we  must  consider  our  paper,  the  results  we 
ilesire,  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  work. 
For  example,  some  papers  answer  better  to 
their  makers'  formula;  than  to  any  other.  Some 
demand  a restrained  solution;  some  do  not. 
Some  peo{)le  like  l)lue  blacks  and  others  prefer 
Ijrown  or  olive  blacks,  and  though  this  is  largely 
a matter  of  paper  and  exposure,  it  can  be  greatly 
infineneed  by  the  choice  of  develo])cr.  Some 
workshojjs  are  always  at  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, but  others  are  so  changeable  tliat  hydro- 
cininonc  coidd  not  l)e  used  in  tliem  witli  any 
certainty  of  its  regidar  action. 

Given  the  agents  to  be  used,  their  relative  pro- 
portions are  important.  With  a developer  like 
metol-hydroquinone  it  is  advisable  to  keep  to 
the  fornnda  given  by  the  ])aper-maker  unless 
unusual  results  are  wanted.  The  etfeets  of 
changes  in  tlie  ])roportions  of  tlie  four  active 
constituents  may  not  be  o))vious,  Ind  they  can 
1)6  seen  by  cx])crimenting  with  the  (|nantities 
for  mctol  and  liydrocininone  iirterchangcd  and 
by  making  decided  ditfercnces  in  the  amounts  of 
sulphite  and  carbonate,  particularly  if  the  solu- 
tions are  kej)t  at  a constaid  tempcrattire  and 
well  used.  To  cx])eriment  at  chance  tempera- 
lures  is  to  invite  chance  residts,  ami  to  judge  by 
first,  prints  in  a new  solution  is  shortsighted, 
d'lie  ])rn])ortions  of  an  amidol-forjuula  need  not 
be  kept  to  So  strictly,  but  here,  again,  different 


results  are  obtainable  by  decided  changes  in  the 
proportions  of  sulphite  and  amidol.  But 
although  an  increase  in  amidol  can  improve 
the  quality  of  the  first  prints,  those  developed 
when  the  bath  has  been  used  for  some  time  will 
fall  off  to  a greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with 
less  amidol  in  solution.  And  the  continued 
use  of  a bath  is  one  of  the  differences  between 
the  practice  of  the  professional  and  that  of  the 
amateur,  and  necessitates  the  making  of  allow- 
ances that  do  not  worry  non-professionals.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  “ one-print-one-dose-of- 
developer”  system  could  be  used  by  the  pro- 
fessional to  deal  with  quantities,  but  a com- 
promise is  possible  which  enables  the  worker  to 
get  quantities  of  regular  results  without  much 
allowance  for  the  failing  activity  of  the  bath. 
This  is  done  by  commencing  with  a fair  ciuantity 
of  restrained  solution  and  adding  to  it  a small 
amount — let  us  say,  an  ounce  to  each  pint — of 
fresh  unrestrained  developer  after  each  print  is 
removed.  If  the  prints  are  small,  only  a small 
bulk  will  be  required  to  cover  them,  and  so  only 
a small  amount  will  be  necessary  and  propor- 
tionate to  freshen  up.  The  larger  the  prints, 
the  larger  the  bulk  and  the  quantity  of  freshener 
necessary.  But  even  when  developer  is 
“revived”  the  time  of  development  increases 
with  use.  This  can  be  overcome  by  keeping 
back  hard  negatives  to  the  last,  and  overexposing 
the  prints  from  them,  thus  counteracting  the 
slow  development  and  softening  the  results. 

With  normal  bromide  papers  developed  for 
pure  blacks,  the  addition  of  potass  bromide 
should  affect  only  the  time  of  development,  but 
with  some  emulsions — notably  gaslight — a 

moilicum  of  bromide  seems  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  prevent  fog  and  stain. 

Exposure 

From  a purely  technical  standpoint,  there  is 
such  a thing  as  a correct  ex[)osure  for  every 
emulsion.  This  might  be  described  as  the 
(juantity  and  intensity  of  light  necessary  to 
enable  an  active  normal  developer  to  j)recipitate 
the  correct  amount  of  silver  —and  little  or  none 
over — to  form  a pure  black  image  of  average 
density.  Now  this  is  all  right  for  the  person 
who  handles  perfect  negatives  exclusively,  and 
desires  jnire  black-and-white  ])rints  only,  but  the 
average  professional  does  neither,  and  with  him 
exijosnre  must  be  a matter  of  art  rather  than 
science.  For  example,  he  may  get  a thin,  flat 
negative  from  which  is  rei|iiirerl  a good  print, 
his  only  medium  being  bromide  pai>er,  in  which 
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case  he  will  not  go  wrong  in  following  the  theo- 
retically correct  plan,  for  pure  blacks  are  best 
in  a case  like  this,  and  correct  exposure  is  essen- 
tial. With  harsh  negatives  the  best  results  are 
got  by  decided  overexposure  and  development 
by  careful  inspection.  If  the  solution  be  diluted 
so  much  the  better  for  handling  and  subsequent 
color. 

Working-Methods 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
constant  run  of  regular  negatives  can  use  the 
factorial  method  with  advantage.  With  the 
former  the  time  which  gives  the  best  residt 
can  be  ascertained  by  experiment,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  same  tray  of  solution 
be  used  for  print  after  print,  the  time  must  be 
lengthened  as  the  work  goes  on  owing  to  slower 
action  of  the  developer,  due  to  the  al)Sorption 
of  bromide  from  the  prints  and  deterioration 
with  use.  A constant  time  is  only  reliable  when 
the  solution  is  renewed  frequently.  Using  the 
factorial  system,  the  time  required  for  the  first 
sign  of  development  to  show  is  noted  and  midti- 
plied  by  a factor,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
forimda  in  use  and  the  kind  of  result  wanted. 
This  factor,  once  decided  by  experiment,  is 
constant.  In  deciding  the  factor  we  must  take 
into  consideration  possible  mistakes  in  exposure 
which  are  likely  to  confuse  the  decision.  There- 
fore the  best  way  is  to  start  by  testing  for  the 


exposure  which  gives  the  nearest  approach  to 
our  idea  of  perfection,  developing  by  inspection. 
Then,  using  tlie  same  negative,  light,  paper 
and  exposure,  find  the  factor  which  gives  the 
same  result.  If  sub.sequent  prints  from  any 
negative  are  too  harsh  or  washy,  it  will  indicate 
underexposure.  If  too  flat  or  heavy,  overex- 
posure will  be  the  cause. 

A non-scientific  method  I have  found  to  give 
great  .satisfaction,  particularly  with  large  prints, 
is  to  use  a glass-slab  and  swabs  of  cotton  instead 
of  the  orthodox  tray.  The  print  is  first  laid  on 
the  slab  and  soaked  well  by  applications  of 
water  with  a swab.  Development  is  carried  out 
with  another  swab  soaked  in  weak  amidol,  a 
small  tray  of  which  is  kept  within  reach.  No 
note  is  taken  of  time,  the  action  being  hastened 
or  retarded  by  alternate  applications  of  developer 
or  water  as  one  sees  the  picture  grow.  Provided 
the  exposure  is  full  without  being  too  full,  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  the  best  po.ssible  result  this  way, 
and  in  the  case  of  large  prints — 20  by  30  inches 
up — fixing,  washing,  and  toning  can  all  be  done 
the  same  way.  I have  found  an  old  glass-door 
from  a cabinet  to  be  much  more  serviceable  for 
this  work  than  trays,  one  point — not  the  least 
important  either — about  it  being  the  ease  with 
which  cracks  anfl  creases  are  avoided  when 
working  with  large  sheets  of  thin  bromide  paper. 

Thermit,  in  The  British  Journal. 


The  Picturesque  Motive  in  Photography 
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you  think  your  reputation  or  suc- 
ess  as  a pictorial  photograjiher  with 
11  individuality  will  ever  stand  if 
(HI  depend  upon  or  base  your  work 
iM  the  constant  employment  of 
the  picturesque  motive,  or  upon  the  picturesque 
locality  in  which  you  live?  By  jiicturesque,  I 
mean  that  which  is  so  sfirring  or  so  spectacular 
as  to  be  so  obvious  that  it  can  never  escape  the 
eyes  of  the  hurrying  crowd;  or  that  which  is 
abundant  in  mere  sentimentality. 

What  yon  do  in  a jiicturcscine  way  may  thrill 
the  .spectator  temjiorarily ; but  it  is  with  the 
duration  of  this  emotion  that  we  arc  concerned. 
Pretty  scenes  remain  jiretty  for  a while;  but  our 
flceper  selves  rcc(uire  more. 

When  we  turn  to  many  of  the  plays  and  many 
of  the  novels  which  were  written  several  years 
ago,  why  do  we  like  so  few  of  them  now?  Be- 
can.se  so  many  of  them  were  written  on  senti- 


mental grounds.  Why  should  we  wish  to  use 
.so  old  a device  now?  Well,  the  corresponding 
meaning  of  “sentimental  ” is,  in  our  photography, 
what  I wish  to  term  in  this  article  the  “pictur- 
esque motive,”  and  it  is  a fact  that  if  we  turn  from 
the  sentimental  in  literature,  we  shall  certainly 
turn  from  the  picturesiiue  motive  in  photography. 

Suppose  for  a moment  we  look  back  at  our 
jirogress  in  art  and  compare  what  we  here  in 
America  have  done.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1882,  there  was  but  one  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  the  Ihiited  States,  and  this  was  a 
display,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  of 
four  hundrefl  and  twenty-five  works  of  art  by 
American  artists  and  shown  at  the  Academy  of 
Pine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Just  compare  the 
difference  to-day.  Why,  in  a single  season  of 
1920,  I dare  say  that  there  must  be  nearly  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  exhibitions  held 
throughout  this  country.  But  what  did  our 
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painters  then  show?  And  wliat  I sliall  say  aliont 
their  work  then,  will  ajiiily  etpially  to  the  ex- 
hibits shown  during  those  times  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Antwerp,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Rome 
and  Paris.  Their  subjects  were,  for  the  most 
part,  “The  Lovers  in  the  Field,”  “The  Course  of 
True  Love,”  “The  Pensive  Daughter,” 
“Ciranny’s  Needle,”  “Good  Night  to  the 
Flowers,”  and  lovers  engaged  in  “A  Song  to  the 
Moon.”  So  much  and  so  eagerly  did  the  artists 
run  the  gamut  of  the  sentimental,  that  a critic 
remarked — of  the  seventeen  hundred  paintings 
by  seventeen  hundred  living  artists  shown  that 
.same  year  in  London — “the  exhibition  jjrodnceil 
no  jiainting  or  wf>rk  of  .sculiitnre  that  will  make 
it  memorable.”  If  we  should  ever  be  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  sec  any  of  these  pictures  to-day, 
we  would  get  from  them  no  thrill,  no  throb,  no 
rij)j)le,  and  we  would  simjily  wonder  why  such 
cajiitulation  should  have  been  made  to  such 


motives.  We  turn  from  them  to-day.  bccau.se 
with  riper  individuality  we  are  seeking  things 
which  do  not  so  easily  and  readily  stir  the  mul- 
titude so  feebly  as  the  picturesque  or  the  .senti- 
mental motive. 

We,  here,  in  New  York  are  dejiriverl  of  much 
of  that  which  is  siiectacnlar.  We  have  buildings 
which  arc  regarded  by  man>-  as  being  ugly. 
Sometimes,  these  buildings  rei)re.scnt  them- 
selves to  us  in  their  elemental  and  rarely  in  their 
jiictorial  dresses;  but  in  them  we  have  material 
for  exercising  our  sense  of  design,  anil  an  opiior- 
tnnity  to  avoid  all  tendencies  to  become  sub- 
merged in  this  pietnresqne  wave.  We  know 
that  tlie.\-  are  hard  and  ((iiite  matter-of-fact; 
but  tlie>'  do  cliallengc  ns  to  find  their  beaidy. 

From  other  States  ami  various  conntry-jilaccs, 
we  have  seen  and  have  sometimes  been  moved 
tenqjorarily  by  jihotographs  of  unusual  and 
sjieetaeiilar  scenes.  You  will  see  great  trees 


and  vast  shores,  and  the  photographer  will 
further  enliven  your  vision  by  relating  some  rare 
adventure  or  romance  in  connection  with  these 
places,  and  you  listen  and  are  just  thrilled  by 
what  he  has  said — longing  for  an  opportunity 
which  will  allow  you  to  photograph  such  wonder- 
ful views,  and  you  perhaps  say;  “Oh,  dear  me, 
if  only  we  had  such  places  here,  what  lovely 
pictures  I would  make."  The  humor  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  wherever  you  may  be,  you 
have  greater  pictures  if  you  would  but  see  them, 
and  that  as  these  obvious  spectacles  are  seen 
and  photographed  by  everyone  who  passes  by 
with  a camera,  where  does  distinction  come  to 
the  photographer? 

Now  let  us  see  what  these  photographers  of 
the  picturesque  are  doing,  and  let  us  see  in  what 
way  they  arc  making  works  of  duration.  I 
believe  a work  of  art  should  have  the  individuality 
of  the  worker  stamped  thereon — by  individuality 
I mean  that  which  makes  him  see  with  such 
freshness  and  with  such  distinction  and  with 
such  beauty  of  spirit  that  it  becomes  difficult 
for  another  to  see  or  to  make  the  same  thing. 
Can  this  be  said  of  the  photographer  of  the 
pictures()ue  motive  who  is  generally  moved  by 
the  same  thing  which  has  moved  hundreds  of 
tourists?  He  may  secure,  through  long  or 
perhajjs  brief,  intensive  experience,  a viewpoint 
slightly  different,  or,  tor  that  matter,  greatly 
different  from  that  of  the  strolling  tourist;  but 
doesn’t  the  picturesque  motive  remain  quite 
unchanged?  Has  not  the  same  impidse  domi- 
nated them  all?  Where,  then,  is  the  distinction 
of  impulse  necessary  for  beauty  of  expression? 
I grant  also  that  one  pliotographer  may  have  a 
l)ctter  tcchnic|ue  than  the  other  i)!cturesfiue 
worker;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  motive,  the  governing 
motive;  for  it  is  the  motive  which  is  going  to 
make  us  distinctive  and  which  is  going  to  make 
our  work  corresj)ondingly  distinctive.  Of  what 
gooil  is  it  to  be  a pictorialist,  if  we  are  going  to 
])hotograph  a .scene  which  so  many  photographers 
liavc  done  from  the  same  viewpoint?  When  I 
say  this,  I am  aware  of  the  j)ossibility  of  photo- 
graphing a hackneyed  subject  from  a fresh  point 
of  view;  but  I do  not  even  mean  this;  for  I 
am  referring  to  the  motive  or  the  attraction 
such  ail  object  offers  to  the  fine  senses  of  flie 
photographer.  I do  not  care  very  much  what 
the  subject  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  the  finest 
kind  of  a iiersoual  apiieal  from  tlie  artist;  for 
after  all,  we  are  endeavoring  to  evoke  emotions 
regardless  of  the  stimulants  of  jiroductiou.  We 
want  to  get  our  own  inqiressions  from  that  wliich 
has  ius])ircd  us  and  we  want  to  syufheti.se  the 
tumult  of  these  iin[)ressions  into  an  lianuonious. 


photographic  whole.  We  should  make  our 
choices  simple  and,  through  our  knowledge  of 
art-structure  evolve,  mind  you,  through  a 
spiritual  insight  that  which  has  clamored  for 
expression.  Let  the  product  of  our  camera  give 
us  an  inner  and  a tremendous  delight.  We  can 
do  this  by  gathering  fresh  thoughts  from  our 
readings  and  from  the  sight  of  things  around 
us;  observing  much,  noting  everything,  from 
the  lowliest  to  the  mightiest,  and  in  this  manner 
we  shall  spurn  the  picturesque  motive  and 
simply  .say:  “this  is  not  a personal  call  intended 
for  me,  but  a mere  attraction  for  the  transient, 
touring  record-seeker.”  Mediteval  towns,  how- 
ever often  photographed,  will  not  develop  your 
individuality,  nor  will  fire-scenes,  spectacular 
scenes,  sleeping  beauties,  favorite  cats  or  dogs, 
nor  anything  which  is  “a  remarkable  photo- 
graph,” as  the  newspapers  say. 

While  photographing,  I have  often  had  some 
of  the  richest  experiences  one  conld  ever  have. 
Through  my  camera  I look  at  subjects  from  all 
angles,  often  going  down  on  my  knees  so  that 
I may  enjoy  every  nook  and  corner  of  my 
gronndglass.  I have  often  placed  my  camera 
in  such  positions,  that  if  my  pictorial  friends 
were  ever  to  see  me,  they  would  be  filled  with 
horror  at  all  the  rules  I have  broken. 

One  day,  when  getting  something  which  had 
so  intrigued  me  that  I thought  I would  ever 
be  unhappy  without  it,  I placed  my  camera 
downwards  with  the  front  leg  of  the  tripod  at 
an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  I paid  no  atten- 
tion to  laws  of  gravity  or  any  other  law.  It 
was  not  the  proper  time.  In  making  the  expo- 
sure, however,  I soon  found  that  my  slide  would 
go  in  but  jiartly.  It  would  go  in,  bnt  seemed  to 
stop  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom.  Get- 
ting exa.sperated,  I finally  decided  to  withdraw 
the  slide  cntirelj^  and  to  look  at  the  holder  in 
liroad  daylight,  and  in  doing  so,  discovered  that 
I had  tilted  the  camera  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  caused  the  plate  to  loosen  from  its  fastenings 
and  fall  into  the  bellows.  The  exposure  was 
made  with  another  plate  and  greater  care. 

When  out  making  photographs,  patterns  of 
light  are  generally  (piite  important  to  me.  Then 
comes  regulating  of  the  different  parts  from  a 
standpoint  of  structure;  and  when  I have  the 
light  where  it  is  actually  rejoicing,  ami  the 
structure  of  my  picture  functioning  harmoni- 
ously, I make  the  exposure,  and  although  I 
caunot  verbally  relate  the  experience  inwardly 
felt  in  such  a choice,  it  is  always  resthetically 
beautiful.  After  the  exjiosure  has  been  made, 
and  wliile  I am  feeling  the  tlirill  of  all  this  beauty, 
I look  at  the  scene  again,  through  the  lens,  and, 
on  further  studying  it  and  imagining  what  it 
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will  look  like  on  pliotograpliic  jiaper,  I clap  my 
liands,  pick  up  the  camera  ami  start  off  w’itli 
swill  steps.  I have  often  wondered  wdiat  would 
h(‘come  of  me,  if  an  onlooker  were  ever  present 
on  sTieh  an  occasion.  Well,  I do  not  think 
that  such  a feeling  would  ever  lie  able  to  come  to 
me  if  I were  interested  merely  in  the  ])ictnres(ine 
motive,  where  strneture  would  be  denied  me. 

Let  the  w'orker  in  t he  pietnres(|ue  motive  go  on. 
^^'e  may  admire  his  picture  and  say  “how  pretty 
it  is”;  but  we  shall  soon  feel  that,  after  all, 
life  is  eirenlating  only  in  a part  of  its  organism, 
and  what  we  want  is  life  in  the  entire  organism. 
We  shall  say  that  it  is  beautiful  in  a local  sense, 
and  be  charitable  in  admitting  so  much. 


As  we  have  seen  what  time  has  done  to  other 
works  of  art  already  enumerated,  and  wdiich 
have  as  their  basis  the  picturesque  motive  which 
gives  no  lasting  joy  to  the  progressive  worker, 
it  is  logical  to  believe  that  the  same  thing  wdll 
happen  to  photographers  who  work  in  a similar 
manner.  The  wmrker  in  the  picturesque  motive 
wdll  satisfy  those  who  are  stirred  by  the  romance 
of  mediaeval  houses,  streets,  and  remarkable  and 
unusual  scenes.  But  come,  let  us  seek  quieter 
scenes  and  unto  these  place  the  stamp  of  an 
individuality  wdiich  will  make  them  undeniably 
ours.  Let  us  dig  deeper  into  the  w'ell-springs  of 
our  photographic  expression  and  make  beautiful 
pictures,  using  as  our  vehicle  an  intellectual 
and  a spiritual  attitude  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  all  things — the  keynote  to  greater  expression. 

In  the  accompanying  picture,  “The  Factory,” 
I thought  it  best  to  treat  the  theme  in  a decora- 
tive w^ay.  The  building  of  itself  conforms  to 
no  particular  kind  of  beauty,  and  to  have  filled 
the  space  w ith  it  completely  would  have  made  an 
arid  picture  wdth  the  base  of  the  building  looming 
up  too  large  for  proper  drawdng  of  the  smoke- 
stacks. On  seeing  it  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  quietude,  I determined  to  photograph  it  but 
soon  found  that  such  a quietude  alone  wmuld 
not  be  quite  characteristic  of  its  own  life.  So 
I used  the  far  side  of  a nearby  bridge  as  a decora- 
tion and,  by  focal  determination,  made  such 
emphasis  as  to  create  an  agitation  of  the  scene 
by  reason  of  the  contrast  of  quality  betw^een  the 
horizontal  structure  of  the  bridge  and  that  of 
the  factory.  To  enliven  the  space-area  further, 
I included  the  geometries  of  the  upper  structure 
of  the  bridge.  On  account  of  the  proximity  of 
these  structures,  and  the  distance  of  the  factory, 
a fine  adjustment  of  focusing  became  necessar\-, 
as  well  as  that  of  a fullness  of  exposure  in  order 
to  take  care  that  these  verticals  receive  such  an 
amount  of  light  as  to  give  them  quality  as  dis- 
tinct from  blackness. 

In  the  picture,  “Fatterns,”  I found  sunshine 
and  shadow'  making  interesting  shapes  on  the 
w'all  across  my  window.  The  picture  was  made 
in  this  way:  The  dark,  horizontal  low'er  line  is 
that  of  the  iron  structure  of  the  fire-escape,  and 
I have  used  as  an  element  of  decoration  the 
vertical  lines  underneath,  and  this  is  used  in 
just  as  similar  a way  as  the  line  of  the  bridge  in 
the  other  picture.  Then,  the  dark  line  of  window 
at  the  top  of  the  picture  was  included  and,  in 
onlcr  that  there  be  no  white  space  carrying  the 
eye  out  of  the  picture,  the  window-shade  was 
draw'll  dowTi  just  a bit  above  the  line  of  the 
w indow'.  The  white  space  between  was  wanted 
to  echo  that  at  the  liottom  of  the  composition. 

In  “The  Dancer,”  the  spirit  has  been  allowed 
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great  freedom  and  the  dancer  jilaced  in  sucli 
relation  to  the  trees  as  to  give  an  impression  of 
height  and  vast  stretches.  The  light  quality  of 
the  over-hanging  bough  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  rock  dappled  with  sunlight,  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  picture  is  found  in  the  boumlaries 
of  the  trees  and  the  ajipealing  attitude. 

If  ever  one  wants  to  feel  the  need  of  synthe- 
tising  tumultuous  emotions,  it  is  when  he  is  out 
in  the  fields  with  figures.  It  is  a matter  of 
simplicity  always,  and  of  deciding  just  where 
you  are  going  to  throw  your  emphasis  and  what 
you  will  have  the  figure  do  for  you.  ’^’ou  dare 
not  utterly  disregard  the  landscajie.  for  it  is 
always  obvious.  In  the  instance  of  “.V  I’ause 
in  the  Dance,”  the  figure  has  been  used  to  rejieat 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  trees;  and,  in  order  that 
this  vertical  emphasis  ma\’  tie  further  felt.  I 
simply  asked  the  dancer  to  extend  her  arm 
ujiwards.  and  then  placed  her  at  such  a distance 


from  the  trees,  as  to  make  these  factors  take 
their  j)ro]ier  focal  ])osition.  The  light-\’ibrations 
have  been  retained  through  fullness  of  exposure. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  our  selections, 
the  ])ictorialist  has  to  ajqily  to  these  objects 
the  artistic  jirinciple  of  unity — hence  comes  our 
comiiositiou,  or  the  making  of  the  eye  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  artist.  We  shall  ever  have  to 
do  this,  if  we  are  going  to  use  the  only  vehicle, 
that  of  the  eye,  as  a means  to  awaken  or  touch 
our  other  emotional  senses;  and  the  <iualit\'  or 
iluration  of  this  awakening  depends  upon  I he 
extent  to  which  the  intuition  of  the  |)liotogra|iher 
is  transmitted,  and  how  successful  he  has  been 
in  subordinating  various  elements  of  nature  to 
his  selective  will. 

And  this  is  why  the  siiectacnlar  or  the  |iic- 
turesque,  being  the  object  of  common  surprise 
or  common  projierty,  cannot  be  embraced  in  the 
liersonal  anil  selective  will  of  the  artist. 
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NOW  is  snow  all  the  world  over. 
Its  glittering  effects,  whether  they 
appear  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
World,  are  fundamentally  the  same. 
Local  differences  of  country  may 
modify  results,  but  they  do  not  materially  alter 
the  procedure  of  the  photographer,  d'hat  is 
why  the  Editor  has  asked  me  to  record  my  e,x- 
pcriences  of  photographing  children  in  the  snow 
for  readers  of  Photo-Er.\  AI.vcazixe,  although  I 
have  only  so  far  worked  at  this  subject  in  Switzer- 
land and  Norway.  In  England,  it  is  only  once 
or  twice  in  a life-time  that  there  is  suflicient  and 
prolonged  enough  .snow  for  the  purpose,  and 


even  then  the  cliances  are  that  the  weather 
would  be  too  inclement  to  do  any  serious  work. 

Portraits  and  studies  of  cliildren  in  the  snow 
can  I)C  so  varied,  that  the  i)ossibilil ies  for  in- 
teresting pictures  are  almost  unlimited.  “Every 
|)icture  tells  a tale,”  as  the  adverti.seinetit  puts 
it,  and  .so  it  really  is  with  children  in  the  snow; 
for  if  a ])articular  attem])t  fails,  perhaps,  as  a 
picture,  it  .still  “tells  a tale”  as  a likeiie.ss  to  all 
those  who  know  the  model.  ,\nd  so  almost  all 
the  results  ol)tained  are  valuable. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  what  children 
are  likel\’  to  be  doing  (uit  of  doors  in  the  white 
land.scape,  and  we  shall  generally  find  that  some 


kind  of  sport,  simj)le  or  complicatefl  as  tlie  case 
may  he,  is  sure  to  preoccupy  them,  ami  so  a 
good  deal  of  our  work  should  introduce  these 
amusements.  From  snowballing  to  ski-running 
is  not  such  a far  cry  as  it  sounds,  and  the  inter- 
mediate games  all  offer  attractive  opportunities 
for  photographs.  There  is  no  denying  that 
children  can  he  made  to  look  quite  ugly  on  the 
snow;  hut  this  is  invariably  the  fault  of  the 
camera  or,  more  truthfully  speaking,  the  photog- 
rapher by  having  chosen  a had  light,  or  he  may 
have  spoiled  his  subject  in  some  other  way,  such 
as  a wrong  exposure  or  an  nnsuitahle  background. 

Let  us  think  of  the  lighting  for  a moment,  as 
it  is  the  most  important  factor — far  more  so 
than  most  people  seem  to  think.  If  we  want 
an  absolute  portrait,  the  nearest  approach  we 
can  get  to  the  ordinarj^  thing,  the  snow  will 
accommodate  us,  and  we  must  choose  a sunless 
day.  There  will  be  no  shadows,  the  surroundings 
will  be  comparatively  flat,  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  get  the  face  against  the  distant  background  of 
snow  on  which  there  must  be  no  dark  patches. 
If  tlie  exposure — which  we  shall  discuss  later  on 
— has  been  correct,  the  whole  effect  will  be 
gentle  and  soft,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
at  a strong  rendering  of  the  gradations  in  the 
snow,  for  it  would  be  out  of  place.  In  such  a 
])ictnre,  we  shall  have  accurate  drawing  of  the 
features  in  a soft,  flat  light,  almost  a sketchy 
effect,  and  very  similar  to  what  we  have  arranged 
in  our  studio-room  for  children,  where  walls, 
ceiling,  background  and  floor  are  all  painted 
white.  Indeed,  often,  when  we  have  been 
trying  portraits  in  the  snow  under  these  condi- 
tions, we  were  reminded  of  onr  work  at  home, 
where  both  of  us  have  onr  allotted  tasks,  one 
amusing  the  children  and  keeping  them  in  the 
right  position,  while  the  other  manages  the 
camera. 

Directly  when  we  leave  comparatively  or- 
dinary lighting,  there  are  many  varieties  of 
effects  to  be  attempted.  The  sun  with  its 
decorative  illumination  of  all  objects  may  be 
used  to  good  j)urpose.  Of  course,  difficulties 
creep  in,  such  as  the  dazzling  light  on  the  child's 
face,  winch  is  all  too  likely  to  make  the  model 
screw  lip  his  eyes;  or  it  may  be  that  the  face 
will  be  represented  too  darkly.  Snnlight- 
|)ortraits  can  be  highly  effective,  but  they  also 
nun/  be  e.xtremely  ugly,  and  nndcr  such  condi- 
tions much  care  and  observation  are  necessary. 
It  is  not  always  the  subject  that  looks  pleasing 
on  the  gronndglass,  or  through  the  view-tinder, 
lliat  will  make  a good  photograiih.  If  the 
surrounding  snow  is  rough,  and  with  its  shadows 
makes  a iironounccd  jiattcrn,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  lines  of  the  jiattiTn  harmonise  with  the 


figure.  This  can  be  done  by  shifting  the  point 
of  view  until  we  have  coaxed  them  into  lines 
and  curves  that  do  not  run  abruptly  out  of  the 
picture.  The  sun  can  be  used  advantageously 
at  varying  angles,  and  the  nearer  we  actually 
face  it,  the  more  startling  will  be  the  effect.  But 
here  comes  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a capable 
and  extensive  lens-shade,  a bit  of  apparatus 
that  we  never  discard  in  the  snow.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a little  extra  trouble  to  work  with, 
but  well  worth  it,  not  only  for  screening  the 
actual  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  lens  when  the 
camera  is  nearly  facing  it,  but  for  cutting  off  the 
surrounding  glare  of  light  that  in  a snow-covered 
country  is  reflected  almost  as  much  from  the 
ground  as  from  the  sky.  Our  particular  sun- 
screen or  lens-shade  is  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of 
the  Hayniarket,  London.  It  consists  of  a neatly 
constructed  collapsible  bellows,  which,  with  one 
small  thumbscrew,  is  attached  to  the  lens-front. 
The  bellows  can  be  regulated,  that  is  to  say,  it 
can  be  as  long  or  as  short  as  we  wish,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  protrude  into  the 
jiicture.  With  the  sun-screen  in  position,  and 
when  the  sun  was  fairly  high,  I have  been  able  to 
do  landscape-work  directly  facing  the  sun,  getting 
the  view  immediately  below  it  without  flare. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  photograph 
children  when  the>'  first  come  out  of  doors. 
Let  them  have  a chance  to  get  warm  and  in- 
terested in  their  games.  They  will  look  all  the 
better  both  in  expression  and  figure,  and  their 
attitudes  Mali  be  far  more  spontaneous  and 
natural.  If  they  are  experts  on  their  skis  or 
their  skates,  or  whatever  the  sport  may  be,  it 
will  make  the  photographer's  work  much  easier; 
for  they  will  be  able  to  stand  where  they  are 
wanted,  or  even  perform  some  simple  evolu- 
tion. In  short,  they  will  be  firm  on  their  feet 
and  have  their  bodies  under  control.  It  is 
useless  to  hope  that  the  children  will  not  know 
what  is  going  forward;  for  nowadays  even  infants 
seenr  familiar  with  the  camera.  We  had  been 
doing  a series  of  photographs  of  a boy  of  five 
years  of  age  on  skis.  He  was  persuaded  to  do  a 
telemark  and  a kick-turn,  and  to  side-step  up 
a steep  bit  of  snow — “jnst  for  fnn,”  as  it  was 
init.  He  did  it  all  beautifully,  and  apparently 
oblivious  of  us  and  our  camera;  but,  turning 
sharply  after  onr  sixth  exposure,  he  asked,  “Is 
that  the  last  one.^” 

Exjrosiire  in  snow-jrortraits  is,  or  should  be,  a 
serious  matter.  The  results  of  underexposure 
are  simjily  luqieless,  for  a chalk-and-soot  render- 
ing is  unforgivable.  In  reality,  the  shadows  and 
comparatively  dark  objects  are  full  of  detail  and 
far  from  black,  and  the  delightful  highlights  are 
mined  if  clogged  up  and  lost  in  too  much  density. 
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Better  are  tlie  dull.  Hat,  drab  result.s  of  over- 
exposure, for,  if  not  too  hopeless,  they  can  be 
reclaimed,  but  not  without  a great  deal  of  work. 
Hence,  it  is  very  necessary  to  get  somewhere 
near  the  right  exposure.  But  even  with  snow- 
subjects  there  is  considerable  latitude  as  to 
exposure  with  jiresent-day  plates,  and  we  have 
only  to  be  careful  not  to  grossly  over  or  under 
expose,  but  full  exiiosure  is  to  lie  aimed  at. 
Rather  a general  idea  seems  to  be  that  you  cannot 
underexpose  in  the  snow.  This  of  course  is 
quite  wrong,  and  jirobably  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  hand-camera  snapshots  made  in  the 
Alps  each  winter  are  underexposed.  I have 
examined  many  of  them,  ami  the  majority 
generally  show  this  defect. 

We  are  fairly  <Hd  hands  at  photograpldng  in 
the  snow,  but  we  never  begin  work  witliout 
testing  the  light  by  means  of  an  actinometer 
(usually  the  Imjierial  book  form),  d'his  is  an 
extremely  simple  and  handy  contrivance.  When 
testing  the  strength  of  the  light  one  has  oidy  to 
remember  the  H.  (k  1).  sjieed-number  of  the 


Iilates  one  is  using.  Of  course,  after  a day  or 
two's  experience  with  the  exposure-meter,  it 
becomes  easy  to  judge  the  light  at  a given  time 
of  day,  say  in  sunshine,  and  rule-of-tluimb  work 
is  then  jiracticablc.  It  is  useful  to  remember 
that  near-up  sul)jects,  such  as  children  jihoto- 
grajihed  large  on  the  plafi — often  with  <lark 
clot  ties  on — need  a much  longer  exjiosure  than 
one  would  naturally  think  necessary  in  the  liright 
snow-light.  An  exposure  that  would  hojielessly 
overdo  big.  white  mountains,  even  in  the  middle 
distance,  is  neci'ssary  if  we  are  to  get  good 
gradation  in  the  large  figures,  possibly  only  six 
or  eight  feet  away  from  the  camera.  These 
observations  seem  trite  and,  jierliaps,  over- 
latioring  the  iioint;  but  exjierience  has  taught 
us  that  not  only  beginners,  but  even  those  who 
have  had  consiilerable  practice,  are  inclined  to 
underestimate  the  exjiosnre  necessary  for 
near-u]),  dark  subjects  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
lighted  snow.  We,  ourselves,  have  not  bi'en 
innocent  of  oH’cnce  in  this  way. 

And  now  we  come  to  dcvelo|)ment . I’re- 


HIS  FIRST  EXPEDITION 


WILE  CADBY 


Sliming  that  a goodly  number  of  our  readers 
have  skipjied  the  London  Letter  in  tlie  October 
issue  of  this  magazine,  we  may,  perliaps,  be 
forgiven  if  we  fpiote  a developing-experience 
that  we  there  recorded,  as  bearing  on  the  suliject 
in  (|uestion; 

“In  our  pliotography,  this  summer,  we  are 
using  the  same  liraud  of  plates  (Kodak  I’ortrait- 
Films)  as  we  employed  at  this  same  high  moun- 
tain-village last  winter,  and  again  Kodol  is  our 
developer.  The  tenpierature  of  the  darkroom 
and  the  water,  in  January,  was  fairly  low,  and 
it  took  usually  more  than  twenty  minutes  with 
correct  exposure  and  normal-strength  developer, 
to  obtain  projier  density.  We  began  onr  work 
here  this  summer  in  a hot  spell  of  weather.  The 
spring,  some  miles  further  iiji  the  valley,  from 
wliich  the  hotel-water  is  lirought  in  jiipes,  had 
got,  warm  in  the  hot  sun  and,  in  consequence. 


the  developer  was  at  a high  temperature.  In 
five  minutes,  we  obtained  full  density  with  all 
factors  exactly  the  same  as  in  winter,  with  the 
one  exception  of  temperature.  .A,  week  or  so 
later — after  a period  of  rain-storms  and  cool 
weather — we  found  ten  minutes  none  too  long 
for  development,  using  the  water  as  it  came 
directly  from  the  mountains.  Of  course,  the 
reader  has  the  right  to  point  out  our  carelessness 
in  not  carefully  testing  the  temperature  of  the 
water  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  artificially 
rectifying  nature’s  extremes.  No  doubt,  it 
should  have  been  done,  although  the  traveling 
camera-man  in  Europe  has  quite  enough  to  do 
to  get  his  impedimenta  to  the  desired  destination 
without  any  more  complications.  But  ajiart 
from  this,  it  emphasises  the  already  known,  but 
not  always  realised,  fact  of  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  temperature.” 
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We  have  not  liad  praetice  enough  to  know  if 
all  developers  are  as  susceptible  to  variation  of 
temperature  as  Kodol;  hut  our  experience  serves 
well  enough  to  remind  beginners  that  they  must 
remember  the  marked  effect  of  temperature  on 
development.  Repeatedly,  we  have  been  shown 
negatives  made  during  the  winter  in  Switzerland 
that  bore  all  the  recognised  signs  of  under- 
development; and,  when  we  have  suggested 
this  as  the  cause  of  their  unsatisfactory  appear- 
ance, as  often  as  not  came  the  answer  from  the 
none-too-seientific  photographer,  "I  developed 
them  a very  long  time.”  Most  j)robably  true, 
but  in  a low-temperature  solution. 

Develo])ment  of  snow-photographs  is  carried 
out  just  as  other  work.  Unless  we  are  making 


pictures  only  for  the  press — where  very  bright 
prints  arc  reciuired — it  is  safer  to  dilute  the 
normal  develo])er  somewhat,  say  about  half  of 
usual  strength,  and  develop  longer,  as  it  in- 
creases our  control.  A little  ex])erienee,  however, 
will  soon  show  the  worker  the  method  best 
suited  to  his  ])articular  needs. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  our  very  best  technically 
when  photogra])hing  children  in  the  snow,  or 
we  may  be  disappointed.  Mistakes  are  more 
evident  than  in  ordinary  landscape,  and  if  we 
go  seriously  astray  in  exposure,  the  beautifid, 
brightly  colored  j)icture  we  saw  on  the  ground- 
glass  may,  in  the  black-and-white  rendering 
of  the  negative,  be  both  disa])])ointing  and 
tremendously  discouraging. 


Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism  and  Appreciation 

Part  Two  -Necessary  Standards 

AUGUST  KRUG 


all-important  item  of  the  critic's 
lijjmcnt  is  his  set  of  standards; 
criterions — what  he  “goes  by” 
en  he  judges.  As  there  is  nothing 
V under  the  sun,  so  there  is 
always  a standard  by  which  any  product  may  be 
judged,  or  to  which  it  may  be  comj>ared  favcwably 
or  unfavorably.  To  illustrate:  There  was  a man 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  meal,  imiuired  of  the  waiter 
who  had  served  him,  “And  how  is  the  coffee 
to-day?”  “Fine,  sir,”  was  the  resjamse,  “just 
like  Mother  used  to  make.”  “In  that  case," 
directed  the  diner,  “better  bring  me  a cu])  of  tea.” 
Unfortunate  waiter,  with  his  inutile  com- 
parison! Ef|ually  unfortunate  critic,  if  his 
standarfls  be  not  sane,  progressive,  just!  For 
it  is  a fact,  that  otherwise  capable  judges  are 
sometimes  so  subject  to  bias  on  ceitain  j)f)ints 
that  they  are  hampered  seriously  in  well-meant 
efforts  at  impartial  criticism. 

For  example,  there  is  no  one  better  etiui[)j)ed 
by  training  to  juclge  of  the  technical  (“xcellences 
of  a print  than  the  photographer  who  also  makes 
prints,  and  is  familiar  with  their  possibilities 
and  limitations.  But  he  may  have  a ])rejudice 
against  so-called  underexposure,  or  against  gum- 
prints,  or  against  fancy  lightings;  and,  while 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  he  cannot 
criticise  fairly  a gum-i)rint  from  an  undertimed 
negative  of  a line-lit  subject;  he  cannot,  that  is, 
unless  he  makes  a conscious  effort  to  subdue  his 


prejudices  and  ])ut  them  where  they  can  do  no 
harm  to  himself  or  to  others. 

Then,  too,  the  set  of  standards  should  inclufle 
none  that  is  not  sane,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  to  the  critic  that  the  photogra])her  shoidd 
look  to  keep  him  on  the  main  road  and  out  of  the 
by-ways  of  incoherent,  meaningless  efforts. 
Sanity  and  clarity  of  vision  are  requireil  for  this 
part  of  f he  crif  ic's  job.  He  should  be  a conserva- 
tive progressive — if  the  terms  are  not  too  con- 
tradictory-— and  he  should  encourage'  elforf  which 
leads  to  the  betterment  of  the  best  in  photog- 
raphy, and  take  no  notice  of  blatant  work  that 
tends  only  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  maker. 

Now  what  standanls  are  there  by  which  we  can 
classify  a ])rint,  determine  wlietber  it  is  good 
or  bad.  or  whether— as  most  are  it  is  "just 
mejnm"?  First,  the  ])rint  should  lx*  taken  as 
a whole,  looked  at  in  its  entirety.  Its  beauty 
may  “jump  out  at  yon."  as  the  saying  is,  or  it 
may  be  more  delicate  and  rc'inire  careful  searcli. 
Is  it  original  in  theme  or  treat  nu'nt?  Or  is  it 
a poor  translation  of  a hackneyed  subject?  Most 
im]j(;rtant  of  all,  does  it  say  whal  it  aims  to  say? 
fs  it  (lefi  n itef  If  not,  study  it  to  see  h(»w  it  can 
1)C  improveil.  l’erha[)S,  the  fanll  lies  in  the 
technical  work. 

d’liis  standaril,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  that  is 
familiar  to  every  j>hotograi)lier.  Wliich  of  ns 
does  not  know  gf)od  tecl}ni(|iie  when  he  sees  it? 
That.  liowe\-er,  is  not  th(>  only  rei|niremenl 


under  this  head.  A later  article  will  take  up 
in  detail  this  side  of  our  subject. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  print  is  deficient  artistically. 
That  is,  it  is  defective  in  composition  or  design. 
The  photographer  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  horn  with  acute  artistic  perceptions;  but 
most  of  us  accpiire  those  that  we  po.ssess  by  a 
laborious  period  of  study,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  famous  partners.  Trial  and  Error.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  literature  to  be  obtained  for 
the  student  of  the  artistic  side  of  photography. 
No  doubt,  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  make  per- 
sonal recommendations  as  to  suitable  books. 

The  piinciples  which  govern  truly  artistic- 
work  are  Iretter  understood  now  than  ever  before; 
aird,  by  a greater  trurrrber  of  peojrle.  Beauty 
is  widespread,  aird  the  capacity  to  appreciate  it 
is  commoir  jrroperty.  However,  this  very  uni- 
versality is  the  cause  of  confusion  due  to  the 
establishmeirt  of  slightly  differing  criterions. 
There  will  be  differences  of  opinion  always; 
and  I,  for  one.  do  rrot  advocate  “following  the 
band  wagon”  continually.  Let  safe  progress  be 
the  rule,  with  one  eye  open  for  first  principles. 

Their,  there  is  the  standard  of  lens-perform- 
ance, a nioot-(|uestion  ever  since  Daguerre 
ordered  his  camera.  There  are  as  many  different 
opinions  on  this  point  as  there  are  jrhotographers 
to  ex'jiress  them.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that 
everything  seems  to  go  nowadays.  It  is  the 
critic's  business  to  see  that  everything  goes 
right.  More  of  this  later  on. 

Choice  of  subject  is  important  to  the  photog- 
rapher; Init  it  should  make  little  difference  to 
the  critic.  I have  heard  men  say,  “I  cannot 
criticise  this  ])rint,  because  the  subject  does  not 
appeal  to  me.”  This  is  manifestly  an  incorrect 
attitude — our  old  friend  prejudice  getting  “in 
its  licks.”  M oreover,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  let 
our  admiration  for  the  subject-matter  blind  us 
to  defects  of  the  print  which  with  a less  favored 
subject  would  inevitably  lead  to  condemnation. 

Eor  instance,  at  the  ])resent  time,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  jihotograjihy  of  the  nude  being 
done.  When  ])roperly  carried  out,  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  a |)ietorial  photo- 
graph of  the  human  form;  but  how  often  is  it 
well  done.^  Most  jirints  of  this  .sort  have  abso- 
lutely no  cause  for  being.  They  are  acceiited  at 
exhibitions,  usually,  for  one  reason  only;  and 
that  can  hardly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Art. 

This  t>'j>e  of  jirint  surely  has  power  of  siigges- 
lion:  but  I do  not  want  b)  write  abo\it  that  .sort 
of  suggestion,  d'he  kind  1 mean  conveys  a 
mood,  ])ortrays  an  impression.  Does  the  snow- 
scene  make  you  want  to  turn  up  your  coat- 
eollar?  It  has  merit  if  it  does,  no  matter  how 
defieient  it  Tiiay  be  in  technical  finisli,  or  how 


many  laws  of  composition  it  violates,  or  how 
little  you  care  for  the  subject.  Its  maker  has 
transferred  to  paper  the  feeling  of  cold.  Then, 
there  are  other  standards — perhaps,  not  so  well 
known  as  those  we  have  considered — which  will 
be  mentioned  in  later  articles  of  the  series  as  we 
come  to  them. 

Of  cour.se,  each  critic  has  his  own  method  of 
criticism — his  individuality  coming  into  play 
quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  photographer. 
Thus,  one  man — a materialist — will  esteem  tech- 
nical excellence  of  greater  importance  than  any 
of  the  other  standards  enumerated  and  he  will 
be  inclined  to  overlook  what  might  seem,  to  a 
more  sensitive  man.  very  grave  artistic  errors. 
It  woidd  be  well,  therefore,  to  try  to  arrive  at 
some  definite  relationship  between  the  various 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  print. 
To  my  mind,  technique  and  artistic  quality, 
design  or  arrangement  are  of  equal  importance. 
Lens-quality  comes  under  the  head  of  technique 
to  a certain  extent;  but  choice  of  subject  and 
originality  of  treatment  must  be  considered. 

Assuming  that  the  perfect  print  totals  100 
points,  suppose  that  we  divide  this  among  our 
standards  as  follows: 


(’lioice  of  Subject 10 

Treatment  of  Subject 10 

Suggestive  Power 10 

Technique .TO 

.Vrt-Quality .TO 

.Vllowance  for  Special  Merit 10 


The  last  item  may  require  explanation.  It  is 
intended  for  exceptionally  good  or  difficult 
photography  or  the  working  out  of  unusual  art- 
problems.  For  instance,  I would  be  inclined 
to  award  the  ten  points  to,  let  us  say,  a 10  x 
bromoil  or  some  such  feat  of  legerdemain.  ,\n 
allowance  like  this  would  prevent  all  but  perfect 
prints  from  reaching  100  poitits. 

Of  course,  the  table  is  given  simply  as  a guide, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  used  in  actual  criticism. 
Additional  standards  can  be  added  at  will,  if 
necessary.  The  critic,  although  not  actually 
employing  the  “point-system”  verbally,  should 
take  the  trouble  to  fix  firmly  in  his  mind  what 
he  has  determined  upon  as  the  relative  im])or- 
tancc  of  the  various  standards. 


AViien  you  see  a genius  with  long  hair,  don't 
su])])ose  you  will  be  a greater  genius  just  because 
you  let  your  hair  grow  longer  than  his.  Genius 
and  long  hair  may  sometimes  be  co-existent,  but 
they  arc  not  identical.  Se.^mon  Ster. 
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Bargains  at  Auction 

IT  was  not  until  tlie  Editor  had  watclied  the 
sale  of  several  articles  at  a tVashington 
Street  (Boston)  auction-room  — a continnons 
daily  performance  — that  he  \mderstood  and 
appreciated  the  real  character  of  the  business  con- 
ducted at  these  places.  The  managers  under- 
stand perfectly  the  weaknesses  of  hnman  nature, 
particularly  of  the  ignorant,  the  uninitiated, 
the  gullible.  Tlieir  resonrcefnlness  aufl  daring 
are,  indeed,  remarkable.  The  Editor,  willing 
to  be  convinced,  l)ecame  interested  in  a pair  of 
marine-glasses  made,  as  the  auctioneer  blatantly 
declared,  by  “Chevalier  of  Paris,  France.”  The 
bids,  begun  at  one  dollar,  slowly  reached  the 
maximum  of  seven  dollars — the  “powerful” 
French  binocidars  were  sold  to  the  Editor,  who, 
however,  had  j)reviously  noted  on  the  rim  of 
each  eye-piece,  in  relief  and  in  dull-black  letters, 
the  maker's  name.  Having  paid  the  recpiired 
amount,  he  examined  closely  the  letters  indicat- 
ing the  source  of  the  manufacture,  and  found 
them  to  lack  the  finish  that  he  had  expected,  but 
attributed  the  circumstance  to  conditions  of  the 
war,  when  supreme  excellence  could  not  always 
be  assured.  He  then  went  out  into  the  street 
and  tested  the  magnifying-power  of  his  purchase, 
making  use  of  an  elevated  sign  about  one-half 
of  a mile  away.  The  apparent  size  of  the  object 
and  that  of  the  image  were  the  same!  d'lie 
l)inoculars  also  failed  to  bring  the  image  nearer. 
The  lenses  were  powerless — devoid  of  any 
magnif\’ing-f|uality.  He  took  the  worthless  in- 
strument back  to  the  salesman,  who  insisted  that 
it  was  made  by  Chevalier  of  Paris,  as  plainly  in- 
dicated on  the  eye-i)ieces;  that  it  corres])onded 
exactly  to  many  others  of  the  same  morlel  he  had 
sold,  ami  that  no  one  had  yet  complained  in 
short,  to  take  tliem  back  and  return  the  money 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  Editor  snl)si<led  and 
went  into  the  rear-end  of  the  room,  where  he  con- 
versed with  the  manager  and  convinced  him  that 
he  was  wrong — that  the  glasses  never  originated 
with  the  famous  optical  firm  of  Chevalier.  He 
told  him  a few  other  things,  left  the  glasses, 
and  was  given  the  full  amount  he  had  i>aid! 

Now,  in  these  same  auction-rooms,  arc  sold 
cameras  of  various  styles  and  makes,  generally- - 
I am  reliably  informed — at  prices  much  higher 
than  their  actual  value.  And,  as  there  are 
auction-rooms  similar  to  the  one  descril)cd  in 


ever\-  large  city  in  the  United  States,  it  behooves 
searchers  of  photographic  bargains  to  be  on  their 
guard.  Real  bargains  in  cameras  and  lenses 
may  be  found  at  legitimate  photographic  dealers, 
or  at  camera-exchanges,  where,  if  a purchase 
should  not  prove  as  represented,  it  may  be 
returned,  exchanged,  or  the  money  will  be 
refunded. 


Profitable  Sideline  for  the  Amateur 

THP)  wail,  “How  can  I make  my  camera 
jjay?”  is  still  heard  occasionally,  Imt 
it  docs  not  appear  to  meet  the  formerly  fpiick 
resjionse.  The  amatenr  of  genuine  skill,  taste 
and  energy,  who  desires  his  hobby  to  become  a 
source  of  revenue,  utters  no  cry  for  help,  but 
(piietly  ])roceeds  to  find  a lucrative  means  of 
activity  through  his  camera.  Numerous  o])]ior- 
tunities  of  the  right  sort  are  open  to  the  accom- 
plished camerist.  The  management  of  a house- 
organ  offers  a s]>lendid  field  for  his  ambition. 
AVc  received  recently  a copy  of  an  attractive 
monthly  magazine,  about  5x7  inches  in  size, 
devoted  to  the  business-interests  of  a well- 
known  hardware-firm.  Its  contents  of  thirty- 
two  j)ages  consisted  of  news-items;  stories 
about  meml)ers  anil  employees  of  the  firm,  and 
topics  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  exeellent 
halftoned  ])hotogra])hs.  This  little  magazine  is 
distributed  among  the  caistomers  of  the  firm, 
and  others  likely  to  be  interested  in  its  i)rodncts. 
It  is  prepared  and  edited  by  one  of  the  firm's 
emj)loyees — a skilled  amatenr-j)hotogra|)her,  a 
goofl  writer  and  a humorist.  This  illustrated 
house-organ — it  is  nothing  else — yields  the  firm 
more  business  than  is  derived  from  newspaper- 
advertising. This  or  a similar  form  of  ])nt>- 
licity  is  being  used  by  other  business-houses, 
by  dejiartment-stores  and  lianking-institntions, 
notably  the  (Guaranty  d'rust  Comj)any  of  New 
York  City.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  jihoto- 
grajihic  part  is  very  fanlt>',  showing  the  ne<>d  of 
ex[)crt  photograjihic  knowledge  and  skill,  d'o 
remedy  this  defect,  the  callable  amateur-photog- 
rapher should  enter  and  take  charge.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  farther,  d'he  above  examples 
should  suffice  to  start  the  energetic  camerist 
on  his  way.  Let  him  help  himself  to  these 
waiting  opportunities. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi> 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing- 
paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All 
prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mill  be  returned  only  ichen  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particidars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  [iroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

G.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  Tlie  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  [irize  by  one  and  the  .same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  jiarticipants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions apjiear  one-side<l  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Domestic  Pets  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1920 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  John  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  J.  Kirkland  Hodges. 
Honorable  Mention:  Linda  E.  Cattell;  Mrs.  Maude  . 
Lee  Eldridge;  Miss  G.  Finnie;  G.  W.  French;  George 
W.  Gould;  Charles  T.  Graves;  J.  C.  Lindsay;  Alfredo 
Melina;  Arthur  C.  Miller;  Louis  R.  Murray;  Alex- 
ander Murray;  Dr.  Hannah  C.  Myrick;  John  T. 
Roberts;  Walter  R.  Rose;  J.  Herbert  Saunders; 
Henry  A.  Stanley;  E.  Von  Tilzor  Struthers;  Elliot 
Hughes  Wendell;  H.  M.  Willson. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1921 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Copying  Works  of  Art.”  Closes  March  31. 

(Paintings  and  Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes”  (Interior).  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Summer-Flowers.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
the  careless  competitor  for  missing  information. 

I’liis  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints. 


FIGHTING  TOM  JOHN  SMITH 

SECOND  PRIZE  — DOMESTIC  PETS 


Printing-Efficiency 

A MOST  important  step  toward  efficiency  in  the  print- 
ing-room is  the  choice  of  the  grade  of  paper  to  suit  tlie 
negatives.  In  this  note  we  will  endeavor  to  explain 
why  it  is  not  practicable  to  manufacture  an  “all-in-one" 
paper  of  the  development  type  that  will  give  perfect 
prints  from  all  kinds  of  negatives,  from  "ghosts"  to 
"soot-and-white-wash."  Our  friends  must  hear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  all  development  ]>aper.s  have,  a]>art 
from  their  speed,  a definite  scale  gradation  character- 
istic to  the  grade,  some  long  and  some  short,  and  very 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  developer 
to  alter  this  scale,  excepting  at  the  expense  of  the  color 
of  the  print. 

Scale  of  gradation  may  be  de.scribed  as  the  rendering 
of  steps  of  density,  which  are  steep  in  the  case  of  vig- 
orous papers  and  gradual  in  the  soft  papers.  We  are 
told  that  theoretically  the  best  grade  of  [)aper  to  use 
is  one  that  will  correctly  reproduce  the  actual  gradations 
of  the  negative,  but  as  we  have  not  reached  the  stage 
when  “perfect"  negatives  are  the  rule,  we  must  per- 
force adopt  another  dictum.  In  our  opinion  the  best 
rule  to  follow  is  to  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  actual 
gradations  of  the  subject  itself,  as  we  may  very  fre- 
fpiently  require  to  purposely  falsify  the  gradations  of 
the  negative.  It  may  be  that  for  some  technical  reason 
the  negative  is  poor,  underexposed,  or  underdevel- 
oped. and  in  order  to  get  a correct  rendering  of  the 
subject  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  use  of  a vigorous 
paper.  Similarly  a negative  that  is  harsh  in  contrasts 
will  require  a .soft  paj)er. 

great  deal  of  misunderstanding  exists  amongst 


printers  in  connection  with  the  words  vigorous,  normal, 
anil  soft.  The  terms  are  inteniled  to  describe  the  actual 
scale  of  gradation  given  by  each  grade,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  appearance  of  the  final  jirints. 

.soft  paper  will  yield  a iirint  from  a good  strong  negative 
quite  as  brilliant  as  a vigorous  paper  will  produce  from 
a thin  negative.  If  a negative  is  very  dense  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  a soft  iiajier  should  be  used,  as 
(jerhaps  much  of  its  density  may  be  due  to  inherent  fog, 
or  over<levelo]mient,  so  that  the  actual  scale  of  grada- 
tion may  be  long  and  require  the  use  of  a vigorous 
paper.  Also,  a thin-looking  negative  that  has  been 
developed  with  pyro-.soda,  without  sulphite  may  actu- 
ally require  a soft  paper  to  ]iroduce  good  results. 

Careful  printers  who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  best 
prints  from  all  sorts  of  negatives  that  come  their  way 
will  have  at  hand  all  three  grades,  but  considerable 
experience  is  required  to  choose  correctly  the  grade 
which  will  give  the  best  result.  .\s  a guide  we  give 
below  a de.scription  of  the  types  of  negatives  most 
suitable  to  the  particular  grades,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tions above. 

Vigorous  P.vpers.-- Suitable  for  very  ])oor,  thin 
negatives  of  weak  contrasts. 

XoKM.xu  Papers.— Suitable  for  negatives  on  the 
thin  side,  but  with  good  detail  and  medium  contrast. 

Soft  Papers. — Suitable  for  negalives  of  harsh 
contrasts,  and  also  for  what  is  termed  “good" 
negatives  such  as  the  high-cla.ss  iiortrait-iiliotographer 
[iroduces. 

.\lthough  we  are  jiarticiilarly  referring  to  gaslight- 
pajjers  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  liromide  jiapers 
are  also  made  in  different  grades,  vigorous  and  ordinary. 
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Most  jirinters  are  now  well  aware  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  phice  in  the  manufacture  of  slow  devel- 
oiiment  papers  of  the  gaslight  ty[)e.  These  papers 
have  always  been  regarded  as  suitable  only  for  pn'inting 
amateurs’  underexposed  negatives,  and  gave  hard 
black-and-white  results,  but  the  modern  gaslight-pa])crs 
will  do  as  much,  and  more,  than  bromide  with  many 
added  advantages. — Rajar  Limited. 


Gaslight-Paper  and  Damp 

We  are  getting  to  the  time  of  year,  .says  an  English 
eotemporary,  when  there  is  most  likelihood  of  trouble 
from  damp,  and  a word  of  warning  may  be  given  in 
connection  with  gaslight-paper,  which  seems  jiar- 
ticidarly  susceptible  to  injury  from  this  cause.  If  a 
packet  of  the  paper  has  Ijeen  allowed  to  get  at  all 
damp,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  prints  on  it  no  longer 
develop  uniformly,  but  that  there  are  patches  which 
kec])  persistently  lighter  than  the  rest.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  by  giving  a very  full  development,  to  gel 
these  patches  to  catch  u])  the  rest;  but  very  often,  in 
most  cases  in  fact,  they  will  not  do  so,  and  the  print 
is  spoilt.  If  a ])acket  shows  any  sign  of  this,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  steps  as  soon  as  possil>le  to  dry 
the  ])aper  thoroughly  liy  heat,  and,  as  .soon  as  it  is 
dry,  to  enclose  it  in  fresh  packing,  which  itself  must 
of  course  lie  thoroughly  dry.  The  ordinary  domestic 
hot-water  bottle  jirovides  a convenient  .source  of 
heat  without  light  for  the  imrpose;  and  half  a minute 
or  so  on  a really  hot  bottle  will  be  sufficient.  The 
work  should  be  <lone  in  a feeble  artificial  light,  of 
course.  A much  better  plan  is  to  recognise  the  risk 
of  ilamage  from  dam]),  and  to  take  care  that  the  stock 
of  jiaper  is  kejit  in  a dry  i>lace.  Hromide  iiajier  is 
also  suscejitiblc  to  damp,  lint  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  not  to  the  .same  extent;  possibly  the  preliminary 
wetting  before  develojnnent  which  is  generally  given 
to  it,  neutralises  the  presence  of  the  moisture. 


Present-Day  Printing 

GRE.\.T  change  has  come  over  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphic printing  with  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
development  jiapers  of  the  gaslight  and  bromide  types, 
and  we  fear  that  the  change  is  not  altogether  for  the 
lietter,  remarks  The  British  Journal  editorially.  Al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  examples 
leave  little  if  anything  to  be  desired,  there  is  now  a 
large  number  of  prints  issued  by  good  establishments 
which  would  never  have  passed  !nuster  when  albu- 
menised  paper,  carbon  and  platinum  were  the  only 
media  available.  This  state  of  things  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  tlie  principal  of  rvhich  is  a lack  of 
technical  ability  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  The  fashionable  ))hotographer  of  to-ilay  is 
frequently  by  way  of  being  an  artist,  and  has  entered 
the  ])rofe.ssiou  without  the  preliminary  grounding  in 
darkroom-work  and  printing  which  came  to  his  prede- 
cessors as  a matter  of  cour.se,  and  in  most  cases  has  to 
rely  uixm  the  work  of  an  assistant  whose  powers  are 
often  limited  to  iiroducing  more  or  less  clean  and  even 
jirints.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  to  consiiler  the 
uneven  ipiality  of  the  negatives  which  so  often  exists, 
con.sequent  u])on  the  jiracticc  of  ])ostponing  develop- 
ment until  long  after  the  sitter  has  departed  and  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  any  error  is  past.  'When 
wet  collodion  was  the  rule,  the  quality  of  fhe  negatives 
was  a.ssured,  and  any  that  were  not  up  to  standard 
were  immediately  duplicated.  Now  we  have  to  rely 
upon  the  printer  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
operator  either  by  the  choice  of  the  most  suitable  pa|)er, 
or.  as  a less  satisfactory  expedient,  the  modification 
by  exposure  and  development  of  a solitary  brand; 
and  printers  who  can  do  this  successfully  are  few  and 
far  between. 

The  renualy  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  |)hotr)grai)her;  he  must  not  expect  from  an 
assistant  better  work  than  he  can  do  himself,  and  to 
this  end  he  must  thorouglily  master  all  the  iirinting- 
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processes  he  intends  to  employ.  It  is  to  he  presumed 
that  he  has  a clear  idea  of  the  effect  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce in  his  finished  print  and  he  should  he  able  to 
produce  it  or  to  discover  the  reason  for  his  failure. 
Ha\'ing  done  this  he  should  instruct  his  assistants  in 
his  methods,  and  afterwards  keep  them  up  to  standard. 
In  former  days  it  was  a common  custom  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  commence  his  day's  work,  often  at  an  hour 
when  the  present-day  artist  is  still  in  hed,  hy  flestroy- 
ing  ruthlessly  every,  print  of  which  he  did  not  api>rove. 
This  practice  made  for  efficiency,  as  a printer  could 
hardly  expect  to  retain  his  po.sition  if  any  appreciable 
proportion  of  his  work  was  regularly  rejected. 

The  great  variety  of  printing-papers  which  are  now 
available  enables  the  photographer  to  obtain  passable 
results  with  almost  any  class  of  negative,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  each  has  its  peculiarities,  and 
that  perfect  results  must  not  be  expected  at  the  first 
attempt.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  select  two  or 
three  brands  not  necessarily  by  the  same  maker  and 
to  master  them  thoroughly.  By  this  method  the 
papers  will  receive  a fair  chance  and  a multi[)llcity  of 
solutions  will  be  avoided.  The  slower  working  varieties 
have  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  properly  appreciated. 
Their  capacity  for  giving  a longer  range  of  tones  has 
been  overlooked,  as  has  their  power  of  giving  har- 
monious results  from  a vigorous  class  of  negatives.  In 
connection  with  this  the  strength  of  light  to  be  used 
must  be  carefully  considered,  as  neglect  of  this  may 
lead  to  disappointment.  Although  theoretically  a 
long  exposure  to  a weak  light  is  efjuivalent  to  a short 
exposure  with  a more  powerful  one,  this  is  not  the 
case  when  the  light  has  to  jiass  through  a negative. 
With  a dense  negative  and  a .slow  paper  it  is  imi)Ossible 
to  obtain  full  detail  in  the  highlights  before  the  shadow 
details  arc  blocked  up,  and  with  a ra])id  jiaper  and  a 


fairly  strong  light  it  is  equally  impossible  to  get  depth 
in  the  shadows  before  the  lights  are  degraded.  When 
using  an  ordinary  printing-frame  this  trouble  may  be 
overcome  by  varying  the  distance  from  the  light,  but 
in  printing-boxes,  which  are  now  generally  used,  there 
is  no  provision  for  varying  the  distance,  so  that  the 
light  must  be  controlle<l  either  by  using  one  or  more 
bulbs  as  may  be  necessary  or  by  interjiosing  translucent 
screens  to  dam])  down  the  light.  In  some  cases  a 
thickness  of  ordinary  white  blotting  will  be  found 
necessary  for  a thin  negative,  while  the  unscreened 
light  is  not  too  strong  for  a dense  one. 

We  have  mentioned  these  few  technical  jioints  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  operator  who  has  given  little  thought 
to  his  lU’ints,  .so  that  he  may  ap])roach  his  task  with 
some  idea  of  the  problems  before  him.  Ami  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  the  master  craftsman  must  be  alile 
to  carry  his  work  through  to  a finish,  we  must  refer 
to  the  ])ractice  of  some  of  our  greatest  etchers,  who 
are  not  content  with  etching  ami  biting  their  copper- 
plates, but  lal)orioii.sly  ])rint  the  im])ressions  sooner 
than  trust  them  to  the  most  skilled  trade-])rinters. 
This  licing  necessary  with  a subject  com])osed  mainly 
of  distinct  lines,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  with  the 
delicate  tones  of  a ])hotographic  negative. 


Pliotographic  Truth 

“ Kllx’s  new  ])hotograph  must  be  a jolly  good 
likeness.” 

“Why?  ” 

“.She's  had  it  two  days,  and  hasn't  shown  it  to 
any  one.” — Edinhurijh  Scoisman. 
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Advanced  Competition — Copying  Works  of  Art 
Closes  March  31,  1921 

To  the  uninitiated  worker  it  might  appear  that  it 
would  l)e  no  great  pliotographic  task  to  make  a picture 
of  a statue,  painting  or  decoration.  Tlie  successful 
photographer  of  still-life  subjects  might  he  inclined 
to  assume  that  copying  works  of  art  involves  very  much 
the  same  artistic  and  technical  ])rei)aration  as  is  re- 
quired for  still-life  i)hotography.  Uj)  to  a certain 
point,  there  is  a similarity;  but,  in  the  main,  there 
is  a distinct  difference.  The  interesting  article,  “Still- 
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Life  Photography”  by  William  S.  Davis,  in  the  last 
issue,  will  enable  the  reader  to  refresh  his  memory 
with  regard  to  the  rudiments  of  still-life  photography. 
It  will  become  apparent  that  much  of  the  success  may 
be  attributed  to  the  composition  and  lighting  of  the 
subject.  In  short,  the  worker  is  in  a jjosition  to 
control  the  composition  and  the  lighting.  In  copying 
works  of  art,  the  camerist  is  often  compelled  to  submit 
to  rigid  rules  with  regard  to  w'hen,  how  and  where  a 
certain  statue,  painting  or  decoration  may  be  photo- 
graphed. In  some  cases,  he  may  be  able  to  remove 
the  subject  to  a favorable  place;  but,  as  a rule,  the 


worker  must  make  his  picture  wherever  the  subject 
is  situated. 

The  technical  equipment  required  to  copy  works  of 
art  successfully  may  vary  with  the  purse  and  photo- 
graphic experience  of  the  worker.  An  ordinary  hand- 
camera  of  mofierate  price  may  be  used  with  a jjortrait- 
attachment  and  satisfactory  results  oljtained.  On 
the  other  hand,  a large  view-camera  with  long  bellows- 
extension,  high-grade  convertible  anastigmat,  set  of 
ray-filters,  electric  studio-lamp  anil  other  accessories 
enable  the  ])hotographer  to  be  virtually  independent 
of  conditions.  Between  these  extremes  are  many  ex- 
cellent outfits  that  will  serve  the  ambitious  worker. 
An  important  factor  in  the  successful  photography  of 
paintings  is  the  co-ordinated  relation  between  ortho- 
chromatic  and  panchromatic  plates  and  ray-filters. 
Orthochromatic  roll-films,  film-packs  and  cut-films 
may  be  used  with  excellent  results.  Virtually,  every 
manufacturer  of  plates  and  films  issues  a practical 
booklet  which  treats  in  detail  the  relationship  between 
plates  or  films  and  carefully  graduated  ray-filters. 
Some  paintings  and  watercolor-sketches  are  highly 
colored  and,  to  retain  these  beautiful  color-values, 
resort  must  be  had  to  filters  which  jiortray  and  accen- 
tuate the  color-values  in  monochrome. 

The  more  famous  the  sculptor  or  painter  may  be, 
the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  the  worker  to  obtain 
permission  to  copy  the  subject.  Art-museums, 
libraries,  government-departments  and  private  associa- 
tions permit  jjhotographs  to  be  made  ]>rovided  the 
existing  regulations  are  comijlied  with  to  the  letter. 
Obviously,  priceless  collections  cannot  be  thrown 
open  to  the  camerist  without  due  investigation  of  the 
character  of  the  individual  and  his  technical  ability  to 
manipulate  his  equii)inent  without  danger  of  damage 
to  the  subject  or  to  the  immediate  surroundings. 

Should  the  worker  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  who  owns  genuine  works  of 
art,  no  doubt  ready  as.sent  could  be  obtained  to  photo- 
graph statuary  or  paintings.  Naturally,  it  may  Ije 
assumed  that  many  readers  of  Fhoto-Er.v  Magazine 
possess  works  of  art  that  would  make  delightful  sub- 
jects for  this  competition.  Even  an  excellent  plaster- 
cast  of  .some  famous  statue  will  enalile  the  worker  to 
exercise  his  technical  .skill.  The  matter  of  lighting 
is  one  which  will  prove  to  be  very  interesting,  especially, 
with  regard  to  statuary.  It  is  no  mean  task  to  retain 
all  the  modeling  and  delicate  play  of  light  and  shade. 
However,  as  in  many  other  1’iioto-Era  Competitions, 
the  more  difficult  the  subject  may  he  the  more  interest 
ambitious  workers  appear  to  take  in  it.  The  more 
difficult  the  undertaking  seems  to  be,  the  more  attrac- 
tive becomes  the  reward. 

Although  copying  works  of  art  requires  intelligent 
effort,  it  is  not  beyond  the  attainments  of  the  average 
worker.  Several  winters  ago,  a relative  presented  to 
me  a beautiful  watercolor-sketch  which  1 prized  highly 
and  subsequently  hung  in  my  jiarlor.  One  day, 
another  relative  heard  about  the  picture  and  was  eager 
to  see  it.  Cnfortunately,  this  second  relative  lived  at 
a distance  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to 
my  home.  10  grant  his  wish  to  see  the  picture,  1 
coined  it.  When  1 beheld  the  finished  enlargement, 
1 could  scarcely  realise  that  the  simple  methods  I had 
employed  could  result  in  such  an  attractive  copy. 
Briefly,  1 removed  the  [lictnre  from  the  wall,  jilaced 
it  on  a chair,  focused  my  camera,  used  an  ortliochro- 
matic  plate  and  a three-time  ray-filter.  1 was  careful 
to  see  that  the  glass  did  not  reflect  light  from  any 
'ource,  that  the  picture  was  exactly  plumb,  and  that 
the  lens  was  very  nearly  focused  iqion  the  exact  center 
of  the  picture  so  that  it  covered  every  part  of  the  jiic- 


ture.  An  exposure  of  several  seconds  at  F/ 16  near  a 
north  window — bright  sun  outside — completed  the 
making  of  the  copy.  The  last  step  was  to  enlarge  the 
picture  to  virtually  the  same  size  as  the  original  and  to 
mount  it  attractively.  Were  a skilful  colorist  to  add 
the  colors  of  the  original,  I question  whether,  at  a dis- 
tance, the  average  beholder  could  distinguish  the  copy 
from  the  original.  Surely,  there  are  few  of  my  readers 
who  could’ not  do  as  well  or  better. 

The  beautiful  example  of  “Mignon,"  by  S.  .Vlm- 
((uist,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  convincingly  what 
may  lie  done  with  regard  to  photographing  statuary. 
However,  in  making  such  a photographic  copy,  the 
intelligent  treatment  of  light  and  shade  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  in  the  case  of  a painting.  True,  the 
difficulty  to  render  color-values  is  obviated;  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  handling  of  light  anil  shade 
is  not  a greater  task.  Uidess  the  worker  is  alive 
to  the  situation,  he  will  “kill"  the  beauty  of  ex- 
quisite modeling  that  the  sculptor  has  labored  to 
produce.  A copy  of  a statue  should  be  almost  stereo- 
scopic in  effect,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out painstaking  attention  to  the  lighting.  Before 
making  the  exposure,  the  worker  should  study  the 
subject  from  every  angle  and  he  should  also  notice 
with  care  the  relative  value  of  light  and  shade  as 
they  appear  on  the  groundglass. 

This  competition  is  being  conducted  in  answer  to 
numerous  requests  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  names  of  professional 
photographers  appear  to  be  greater  in  number  among 
the  requests  than  those  of  amateurs.  From  this  fact 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  Piioto-Era  Magazine  is 
very  far  from  being  a imhlication  devoted  exclusively 
to  beginners  and  amateur  camerists.  The  Editors 
of  this  magazine  are  eager  to  serve  every  ambitious 
jihotographer,  whether  he  be  amateur  or  professional. 
It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  few  comiietitions 
is  dcfriiled  data  of  greater  inqiortance  and  we  ask  each 
worker  to  su])])ly  complete  data  in  order  that  we  may 
all  learn  and  profit.  Printed  data-blanks  will  be 
supplied  according  to  rule  I.  page  88. 

In  preparing  pictures  for  this  competition,  the 
worker  should  find  no  difficulty  to  obtain  the  courteous 
co-operation  of  officials  at  art-museums,  libraries  and 
other  public  buildings.  A rcepiest,  supported  by  the 
explanation  that  the  camerist  is  a competitor  in  a 
Piioto-Era  prize-contest,  should  satisfy  the  official 
in  I'harge  that  the  privilege  to  photograph  a statue  or 
painting  will  not  lie  abused.  However,  should  it  be 
impossible  to  obtain  permission,  the  camerist  had  best 
accept  gracefully  the  situation,  and  seek  another 
subject  cLsewhere. 

Reference  to  the  letters  of  I hose  who  requested  that 
we  conduct  this  com])etitiou,  reveals  the  names  of 
men  and  women  who  occupy  a high  position  in  the 
photographic  world.  I mention  this  not  to  iliscourage 
but  to  stimulate  every  reader  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opiKirt unity  to  enjoy  a new  liranch  of  jihotography 
and  to  iiroiit  thereby.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  stand 
still  in  photography  than  it  is  in  any  part  of  huinan 
life.  Either  we  retrograile  or  we  advance.  To  stand 
still,  is  impossible.  Hence,  this  competition  will 
enable  tho.se  workers  who  fear  that  they  are  about  to 
retrograde  photographically  to  advance  into  a new 
field  that  is  filled  with  interest.  (Conservative  en- 
thusiasm is  the  ])0wer  that  makes  for  permanent 
success  in  any  undertaking.  'I'liis  form  of  enlhusiasin 
has  been  in  evidence  in  these  competit iotis  for  many 
months.  Let  us  keep  it  up  and  grow  together  photo- 
graphically 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

IS 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Peioto-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  de- 
veloping-paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsnccessfvl  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fractionis sent  loith  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honoralile  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and.  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sod  for  Z-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
sliould  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
tind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
’ '-kages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1920 
First  Prize:  Howard  P.  Hodgman. 

Second  Prize:  George  F.  Hogan. 

Honorable  Mention:  R.  H.  Addi,son;  M.  J.  Burel- 
bach;  Charles  Harter;  Frank  W.  Snyder. 

The  Beginner  and  the  “Why” 

Sometimes,  when  my  attention  is  called  to  new, 
simple  methods  to  obtain  results  in  photography,  I 
am  led  to  wonder  what  effect  this  may  have  upon  the 
beginner.  In  this  day,  we  are  rather  given  to  place 
too  great  emphasis  upon  “get-there-quick”  methods. 
In  a sense,  the  modern  amateur  is  required  only  to 
know  how  to  “add-water-and-serve”  photographic 
solutions.  I venture  to  say  that  a large  number  of 
camerists  could  not,  without  some  preparation,  com- 
pound any  of  the  popular  developers  from  chemicals 
in  bulk.  This  situation  is  not  brought  about  by  lack 
of  intelligence  Imt  by  lack  of  necessity.  It  is  human 
nature  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor.  If  I can  reduce 
the  preparation  of  a reliable  developer  merely  to  the 
addition  of  water  to  a prepared  package  of  chemicals, 
1 am  human  enough  to  do  so.  It  is  less  bother!  How- 
ever, assuming  that  I know  nothing  of  photographic 
chemistry,  what  does  this  “add-water-and-serve” 
method  do  for  me.^  It  does  nothing  to  add  to  my 
jihotographic  experience.  If  I continue  to  take  things 
for  granted  and  to  lack  enough  initiative  to  care  to 
know  the  “why”  of  what  I am  doing,  then  I shall 
know  no  more  in  five  years  than  I do  now.  Indeed, 
my  photographic  experience  will  be  based  entirely 
on  an  assumption  that  some  one  else  has  taken  care 
to  compound  the  correct  quantity  of  chemicals  and 
my  share  of  the  lalior  is  merely  to  add  water,  accord- 
ing to  directions. 

Let  us  admit  that  there  are  many  occasions  when 
we  are  pre.ssed  for  time,  are  tired  and  are  not  interested 
in  the  chemicals  that  compose  our  favorite  developer. 
Nevertheless,  photography  is  a science,  as  well  as  an 
art.  We  would  not  attempt  to  build  a bridge  without 
knowing  something  about  engineering;  nor  would  we 
sail  very  far  from  land  without  a practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  navigation.  Yet,  many 
amateur-photographers  using  expensive  cameras  are 
like  men  who  are  out  of  sight  of  land  without  a knowl- 
edge of  navigation.  We  say  that  such  men  are  foolish. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  in  one  case  human 
lives  are  jeopardised;  nevertheless,  in  the  other  case, 
time  and  much  money  are  wasted  to  no  |mrpose. 

My  plea  in  this  short  article  is  for  the  beginner  to 
find  out  for  himself  the  "why'’  of  every  stej)  that  he 
takes  in  idiotography.  1 am  not  urging  that  he  should 
prepare  all  of  his  photographic  solutions,  indefinitely. 

I would  h.ave  him  do  so  long  enough  to  make  him 
practically  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
Then,  if  he  chooses  to  return  to  the  convenient  pre- 
l>ared  packages  of  chemicals,  very  well — he  will  know 
why  he  merely  adds  water  and  that  is  more  than  he 
knew  before. 

Should  not  this  knowing  the  “why”  of  things  apply 
as  well  to  everything  that  comes  within  the  photo- 
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graphic  experience  of  the  beginner?  If  some  one  tells 
him  to  use  stop  F/ 16,  instead  of  F/8,  on  a certain 
subject,  he  should  find  out  why. 

Although  I may  appear  to  be  belittling  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  simplify  photography,  1 have 
absolutely  no  such  intention.  Were  it  not  for  simpli- 
fied photography  many  thousands  f)f  men  and  women 
would  lack  the  benefits  of  a pastime  or  profession  than 
which  few  are  better  or  more  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment in  them  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best.  In 
advocating  the  knowing  of  the  “why  " in  photogra[)hy 
1 do  >o  Ijccaiise  my  experience  has  shf)wn  me  that  a 
man.  woman  or  child  gets  more  out  of  it,  enjoys  it. 
and  )>hotograi)hy  becomes  a permanent  source  of 
relaxatif)n,  health  and  intellectual  l)cn<-fit. 

Often,  a beginner  may  be  im/zleil  by  some  remark 
that  tends  to  arousir  his  interest.  Katlicr  tlian  dismiss 
the  matter  with  a “I  gucss-that's-beyond-me  ’ shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  he  hould  make  up  his  mind  that  no 


friend  or  foe  can  “put  anything  over  on  him"  jjhoto- 
graphically.  There  must  be  enthusiasm  tempered  by 
common  sense  in  all  that  we  do,  and  photography  is 
no  exception.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
beginner  should  take  things  too  seriou-sly.  There  is  a 
happy  medium.  A good  horse  may  Ijc  depended 
upon  to  keep  on  pulling  just  so  long  as  he  can  feel  the 
load  give;  but  when,  after  repeated  attempts  the 
load  remains  fast  the  best  of  horses  is  apt  to  lose  his 
spirit.  It  is  nmch  the  same  with  the  average  beginner 
in  ])hotograj)hv.  If  he  feels  that  he  is  learning  a.  little 
bit  more  ami  is  making  a little  bit  better  pictures  each 
time,  his  interest  does  not  lag  and  he  kee|)S  on. 

Many  times  a closer  acf|uaintancc  with  a person, 
condition  or  fact  helps  to  remove  ju'ejudice.s  that  may 
ha\-(!  existed.  In  j)hotography,  the  more  the  beginner 
investigates  the  “why”  of  things,  the  more  he  will 
find  that  he  has  found  a treasure.  , 
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Snap-Exposures  on  a Tripod 
The  rajiiil  aiming  of  a hanil-camera  witli  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy  is  an  accoinplisliment  acquired  only 
after  some  considerable  practice,  which,  donldiess, 
many  otherwise  expert  photograi)hers  know  to  their 
cost  in  the  shape  of  negatives  wasted  through  this 
cause.  In  tlie.se  days  of  short-focus  len.ses  this  is  a 
matter  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  the  focusing  of  the 
jiicturc.  When  making  jihotograiihs  of  public  cere- 
monies, processions,  etc.,  it  is  a good  plan,  if  the  photog- 
rapher is  not  very  ex])ert,  for  him  to  find  some  con- 
\-enienl  coign  of  vantage,  such  as  the  uiiper  window 
of  .some  adjacent  building.  There  he  can  erect  the 
camera  uiion  a.  tripod,  thus  makiug  sure  of  its  accurate 
focus  ami  direction  liefore  the  time  to  make  the  i>ic- 
tures  arrives.  In  this  way  it  is  (piite  easy  to  make 
a number  of  ex|>osures  with  the  advantage  that  the 
phi.itograiiher  knows  exactly  what  is  included  in  the 
picture,  leaving  him  (juite  free  to  watch  the  subject 
and  give  it  and  its  most  favorable  iioses  his  undivided 
attention.  'I'he  limitations  of  the  view  may  be  mentally 
marked  by  the  vertical  lines  of  buildings,  etc.,  though 
a slight  latitude  is  also  allowed  by  a turn  of  the  in- 
strument upon  its  tripod-screw  to  right  or  left,  should 
the  subject  move  off  the  ])redetermined  S])ot.  Pho- 
tographers are  .so  inclined  to  think  of  instantaneous 
lihotography  as  inseparable  from  hand-camera  work 
that  I hey  do  not  realise  the  value  of  a tripod. 


Prints  for  Coloring 

Most  colorists  find  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  at 
the  same  time  delicacy  and  brilliance  when  working 
n])on  the  modern  developing-])apers,  says  The,  British 
Journal  editorially.  If  a print  is  made  “light  for 
coloring"  it  is  usually  flat,  anil  requires  a great  deal  of 
work  to  give  a good  effect,  and  a good  ordinary  print 
is  nsuall  y too  strong  in  the  shadows  for  the  coloring 
to  be  effective.  Hlack-and-white  jirints  are  preferred 
by  many  colorists,  as  the  whites  are  generally  juirer, 
but  the  difficulty  to  obtain  a satisfactory  rendering, 
even  of  brown  hair,  is  great.  If  jirints  are  toned  by 
the  sulphide-method  the  shadows  have  a tendency  to 
become  blocked  up.  if  the  print  is  at  all  vigorous,  and 
weaker  ones  usually  tone  to  a sickly,  yellowish  brown, 
d'herefore.  we  recommend  a trial  of  the  liver  of  sulphur- 
toning.  as  by  this  means  a delicate  image  may  be  toned 
to  a cool  brown  with  little  lo.ss  of  dejith,  and  the  shadows 
remain  as  transiiarent  as  before  toning.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  that  all  papers  do  not  behave  the  same  with 
liver;  some  will  not  go  beyond  a i)urple  i)rinting-out 
pai)er  tone,  and  others  will  give  any  color  between  this 
and  warm  .sejiia. 

Those  Girls 

Edith  (showing  her  photograph):  “Horrible,  isn’t 
it.^’’ 

Marie:  “Put  a very  good  likeness.” — Exchange. 
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Clearing  Autochromes  and  Fixing 
After  Intensification 

^YHEX  it  is  necessary  to  intensify  an  Autochroine 
transparency — and  it  may  be  said  tins  is  almost  ahvays 
beneficial — the  process  is  generally  followed  by  a 
clearing-bath,  composed  of  a solution  of  potass  per- 
manganate. It  is  then  essential  to  fix  the  plate  in  an 
ordinary  liypo  fixing-bath  in  order  to  ensure  the  per- 
manence of  the  intensified  image.  In  this  connection 
a warning  may  be  given.  The  plate  mu.st  be  washed 
quite  free  of  the  permanganate-solution  used  for  clear- 
ing before  it  is  put  into  the  hypo-bath,  for  if  any  of 
the  permanganate-solution  remains  in  the  film,  the 
action  of  the  hypo  in  conjunction  with  it  has  a very 
rapid  reducing-action  upon  the  transparency,  both  in 
depth  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  this  possibility  is  avoided,  and  the 
plate  should  be  given  at  least  three  minutes’  washing 
in  a gentle  stream  of  water,  in  order  to  remove  all 
trace  of  the  permanganate  before  it  is  i>ut  into  the 
fixing-bath.  This  fact  was  brought  to  my  notice 
very  forcibly  recently.  Being  jwessed  for  time,  I was 
tempted  to  shorten  the  washing  of  the  cleared  Auto- 
chrome which  I had  intensified,  and  had  placed  in  the 
fixing-bath  after  only  a very  brief  rinse.  The  result 
of  less  than  half-a-minute"s  immersion  was  that  the 
image  was  greatly  reduced,  both  in  dejith,  contrast 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  deep  mauve  tint  of  some  asters — the  suliject 
was  a flower-study — was  only  just  a little  off  a white, 
and  all  the  time  spent  in  intensification  was  thrown 
away. — K.  ^1.  in  The  Britinh  Journal. 

Mountants 

Mouxting  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a 
photographer’s  work,  says  a writer  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  and  the  mountant  is  the  mo.st  important 
factor  in  mounting.  Home-made  mountants  may  be 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  some  of  the  proprietary  articles, 
and  these  notes  have  been  i)cnned  for  the  benefit  of 
those  amateurs  who  wish  to  have  a choice  of  formuhe 
when  making  up  a mountant. 

Briefly,  a mountant  should  (1)  be  pure,  this  pre- 
supposing neither  acidity  nor  alkalinity;  {‘■2)  contain 
as  little  moisture  as  possible;  (3)  be  ijermanent,  i.e., 
not  liable  to  chemical  change  for  a considerable  period. 

A number  of  ff)rmuh'e  for  mountants  which  fulfil 
the  requirements  detailed  above  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  are  given. 

A. — The  most  widely  used  mountant  of  any  i)crhaps 
is  starch-|)aste.  A tca.spoonful  of  crushed  starch  is 
placed  in  a cup  and  ground  to  a powder,  d’hree 
spoonfuls  of  cohi  water  are  then  added  and  the  whole 
worked  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  there  being 
no  lumi)s.  -Vlxsolutely  boiling  water  is  added  and  the 
mixture  stirred.  On  stirring,  it  will  jellify;  if  it 
df>es  not,  it  must  be  boiled,  cooled,  and  the  skin  on  the 
surface  removed.  The  paste  shouhl  be  used  cold,  and 
when  made,  as  it  will  not  keep.  'I’he  ehief  objection 
to  this  mountant  is  that  it  contains  much  water,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  mount  buckles  on  drying. 

This  difficulty  of  buckling  may  be  overcome  to  a 
certain  extent  by  parting  on  the  back  of  the  mount  a 


piece  of  paper  exactly  similar  to  the  print.  The  two 
I»nll  against  each  other  in  drying,  and  the  result  is  a 


flat  mount . 

B. — Gelatine  2 ounces 

Water  Hi  ounces 

Chloral  hydrate bounces 


'I'he  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  liy  gentle  heat, 
the  chloral  hydrate  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand  for  a time.  The  adhesive  is  then  made  neutral 
by  the  addition  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  or 
potassium-carbonate  .solution.  Caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash  would  amswer  equally  well.  This  formula 
again  contains  much  water,  and  is  not  too  satisfactory 


for  that  reason. 

C. — Dextrine,  best flounces 

Water a ounces 

Oil  of  cloves fl  to  5 drops 


The  water  is  i)ut  in  a vessel  on  a water-liath  and  kept 
at  1(10°  F.,  and  the  dextrine  slowly  stirred  in  until  all  is 
dissolved.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  added,  stirring  all  the 
time,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold  it 
is  i)oured  into  a bottle,  corked,  and  set  aside  in  a cool 
place  for  about  ten  days,  when  it  will  have  congeakal 
into  a firm  white  paste.  This  keeps  well  and  is  less 
likely  to  cause  cockling  than  some  others. 

D.  — Shellac  (unbleached) ounces 

Methylated  spirits quaid  ity  sufficient 

The  shellac  is  dissolved  in  the  s|)irit — ])ure  alcohol 
is  better — to  form  a fairly  thick  fluid — the  consistency 
of  London  cream.  The  fluid  is  thinly  applied  both  to 
print  and  mount,  and  the  two  pres.sed  quickly  into 
contact,  'rids  mountant  causes  no  cockling,  and  will 
keep  indefinitely  in  a well-stop|)erc(l  bottle,  though 
the  s[)irit  will  tend  to  evaporate  in  time. 

E.  - Bure  gelatine 1 ounce 

Water t ounces 

Methylated  spirit,  , 1-1  ounce 

Glycerine  ounce 

'File  gelatine  is  softened  in  the  water  and  then 
liipiefied  by  gentle  heat.  'I'he  spirit  and  glycerine  are 
then  addeil,  a,  little  at  a time,  with  brisk  stirring.  'Fids 
mountant  is  used  hot.  the  mode  of  ()rocedure  being  as 
follows.  -V  piece  of  glass,  slightly  bigger  than  the 
print,  is  warmed  to  tlic  temi)crature  of  the  mountant, 
which  is  brushed  thinly  over  it.  'Fhe  jirint  is  then 
pressed  down  on  this  glass  face  ujjwards,  and.  after 
having  been  in  close  coidact  all  over,  is  transferred  to 
the  mould. 


A Blurred  Picture  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
"My  dear,  you  should  travel."  said  a lady  of  the 
G.  K.  ().  variety  to  her  friend;  “it  .so  enlarges  the 
ndnd.  gives  one  something  to  talk  .about  and  tell  to 
one's  friends.  I shall  never  forget  how  my  lamera 
shook  as  I sobbeil  when  t.aking  a,  ])ictnre  of  that  dread- 
fid  ])rison  at  ('hillon,  in  which  (lear  Lord  Byron  lan- 
guished those  many  weary  years.’’  (M'ith  a|)ologies  to 
the  Moruliig-Po.‘<l.) 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


ir/(0<T(T  scuds  the  best  criticism  (not  oner  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  enrrent  vi  mth,  iriU  reccire  from 
ns  (I  three-month  siibscripti jn  to  I’hoto-Era  Magazine. 

The  winnintj  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  CriticT.m  .should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

As  an  aiilmaUal  racord  of  what  one  might  .see  take 
place  on  the  ice  of  a winter's  afternoon,  I .sliouhl  con- 
sider thi.s  picture  very  complete  and  a.  decideil  success 
with  two  exce|)tions.  First,  why  are  the  skaters 
skating  uiihillf  Second,  in  a record  we  should  not 
have  lo  guess  whether  or  riol  the  la<ly-.spectator  at 
I he  extreme  left  is  ariuless. 

But  why  u.se  this  jiicture  as  an  im|)erfect  record, 
when  .so  much  is  contaiiual  therein  of  Pictorial  Value? 

\s  far  as  art  is  concerned  the  action  is  well  remlered. 
loiial  values  and  atmosiiheric  qualities  are  excellent 
■iml  Ihe  general  .softness  is  pleasing.  To  bring  Art 
to  I he  front,  however,  trimming  will  have  to  be  resorted 


to,  to  eliminate  distraction,  introduce  harmony  and 
unity,  conform  with  the  laws  of  balance,  as  well  as  to 
straighten  up  the  picture. 

Iteginniug  at  the  left,  let  us  remove  a strip  fl- 
inches at  the  top  to  1 tf/S-iuches  at  the  bottom.  Thus, 
by  one  stroke,  we  have  removed  from  the  former 
valuable  picture-siiace  our  awdeward  si.ster,  likewise 
we  have  dispensed  with  Ihe  armless  lady,  the  one- 
legged  skater  and  the  two  at  the  far  bank  in  seeming 
horse-play — all  olqects  of  distraction. 

We  will  next  square-up  the  jiictuTe  to  this  line 
and  then  remove  .‘!/8  of  an  inch  more  from  the 
foreground. 

Now,  as  we  view  the  neiv  piclure,  our  attention  is 
arrested  l),v  a real  .skater  in  good  relation  with  the 
other  figures  in  the  picture,  and  the  deepest  shadow 
of  the  snow-bank  is  now  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
which  puts  the  whole  in  good  balance,  and  the  etfeet 
is  extremely  pleasing.  F„p^„erick  Charavay. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


The  -winter-sport  scene  presented,  tliongli  in  itself 
interesting,  has  no  center  of  interest.  This  seems  to 
me  its  greate.st  fault.  The  attention  is  claimed  by, 
and  scattered  among,  the  diverse  groups,  and  the 
center  of  the  picture,  where  the  interest  should  be 
focused,  is  occupied  by  a stretch  of  empty,  white  ice. 
This  space  might  have  been  filled  to  advantage  by  a 
single  performer,  perhaps  in  a figme-eight,  if  he  were 
available. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture  with  its  mounds  of 
snow  and  resulting  shadows  is  very  pleasing.  The 
upper  part  of  the  background  is  somewhat  too  blurred, 
so  that  the  effect  of  a woods,  begun  by  the  tree-trunks, 
which  are  distinct  enough,  is  lost  as  one  glances  up. 
If  one  looks  closely  enough,  there  is  in  the  near  liack- 
ground  the  outline  of  a bridge,  but  it  is  not  clear  enough 
to  be  more  than  a suggestion,  and  so  lo.ses  its  jjoten- 
tiality  to  add  interest  to  the  picture  as  a whole. 

Y.  Billy  Rubi.v. 


Mr.  Rodger.s  claims  that  his  print  is  only  a record. 
Let's  see  how  it  measures  up  along  this  line.  There  is 
soot  and  whitewash  on  account  of  undere.xposure, 
] 2.3  second  would  have  been  nearer  correct.  'I'he 
appearance  of  the  skaters  going  uphill  could  have  been 
avoided  by  holding  the  camera  level.  I'he  entrance 
to  picture  i.--  blocked  by  the  banked  snow,  d’he  lines 
of  snow,  edge  of  stream,  and  hilltop  are  parallel.  Many 
-of  the  skaters  are  going  right  out  of  the  picture.  .Ml 
o;  these  fault  could  have  been  avoidcil  by  ch.'ingc  of 
vie\\7)oiiil.  I'he  latitude  of  ( anarla  will  hardly 
iustifv  s])cefl-work.  late  in  the  day,  even  in  bright 
sunlight  and  at  F 4.3.  especially  when  the  subj(;cls  arc 
crossing  directly  parallel  to  lens. 


So  Mr.  Rodgers  admits  that  his  iiicture  is  merely 
a record  of  an  animated  scene.  Well,  moilesty  is 
becoming;  but  I differ  with  him,  and  maintain 
that,  whether  he  intended  it  so  or  not,  it  is  more 
than  that. 

It  is  an  excellent  rendering  of  snow;  the  shadows  in 
the  foreground  are  delightful;  tlie  strip  occupied  by 
the  skaters  is  flat,  and,  as  it  should  do,  it  looks  flat. 
The  wood  in  the  background  forms  an  appropriate 
setting. 

.\nd,  best  of  all,  tlie  movement  of  the  figures  is  ex- 
cellently suggested.  Someone  may  plead  lack  of 
concentrated  interest.  Interest  concentrates  itself, 
to  my  notion,  in  the  youngster  with  the  “shinny” 
dull.  Anyhow,  the  composition  is  decorative  rather 
than  pictorial,  and  if  this  criticism  holds  here,  it  wouhl 
1)6  ec(ually  true  of  the  I'rieze  of  the  Acropolis. 

More  detail  might  be  desired  in  the  figures,  Init  rapid 
motion  prechnled  longer  exposure. 

Bert  Le.vcti. 


By  common  consent  the  artist  is  allowed  great 
liberties  in  the  composition  of  hi.s  ))iclures  in  the  way 
of  gronjiing  and  arranging  elements.  But  there  are 
.some  limitations  to  ])oe1ic  and  pictoiLd  license.  'I'he 
robust  common  sense  of  mankind  forbids,  for  example, 
violation  of  well-known  j)hysieal  law.s  of  the  material 
world. 

Water  ;il  rest,  whether  frozen  or  not,  always  assumes 
a level  j)osilion. 

If  the  reader  will  lake  the  trouble  to  measure  with  a 
f|uadraiit,  he  will  lind  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
this  picture  is  re|)resenlerl  as  inelineil  at  an  angle  of 
about  ten  ih-grees  from  the  horizontal. 

F.  b.  ( '.  Mouse. 

!)!I 


•I.  F.  Cs 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  frontispiece,  in  this  issue,  is  one  of  the  few 
original  positions  of  a violinist  pictured  by  the  camera 
that  have  come  to  my  attention.  This  magazine 
has  published  two  others  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  mo.st  striking  of  which  appeared  as  the  frontispiece 
of  the  January  issue,  1918.  Violin-virtuosos  generally 
strive  for  something  unconventional  when  posing  for 
a j)icture  to  be  used  for  publicity-purposes,  but  rarely 
succeed.  They  try  to  avoid  the  natural,  but  hack- 
neyed, position  (side-view)  of  playing  the  instrument — 
the  bow  in  position  for  playing;  in  po.sition  at  the 
middle  of  bow,  or  bow  held  at  full  length. 

The  i)hotographer  who  can  produce  an  attitude  of 
the  virtuoso  holding  his  beloved  violin  with  one  hand 
(the  left)  and  the  bow  in  the  other,  that  shall  be  at 
once  professional,  original  and  artistic,  will  gain  the 
musician's  everlasting  favor.  The  old  violinist, 
pictured  by  Mr.  Conyers,  is  tuning  his  instrument — a 
(piite  common  practice — but  almost  unconsciously 
assumes  a pose  that  yields  a delightful  and  harmonious 
composition.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no 
object  in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture  to  distract  the 
eye.  It  is  all  in  an  apjjropriately  low  tone,  unadorned, 
subordinated,  forming  a substantial  ba.se  for  the 
ui)])er  part  of  the  figure. 

'I'he  only  Saunders  that  has  contributed  to  Photo- 
Eua  jniges  is  the  artist  of  the  engaging  juvenile  genre, 
])age  ()0.  Mr.  Saunders  specialises  in  this  class  of  work 
and  has  achieved  numerous  succe.s.ses,  many  of  which 
are  familiar  to  Photo-Era  readers.  He  is  a fre- 
quent particiijaiit  in  our  montldy  comjjetitions;  and 
whether  he  wins  a ]>rize  or  an  Honorable  Mention,  he 
is  always  good-natured  and  imi)erturbal>le.  The 
light-haired  child  blowing  .soap-bubbles,  with  the  cu|> 
of  li<(uid  sup])ly  clo.se  at  hand,  and  standing  amidst 
an  ai)])ropriate  setting,  offers  a i)ieture  at  once  sini])le, 
artistic  and  iiitere.sting.  The  values  are  good  and  the 
]ilanes  clearly  indicated. 

The  scenes  that  illustrate  Herbert  15.  Turner’s  visit 
to  .\lgeria,  pages  to  70,  are  replete  with  historic  and 
artistic  interest.  In  .some  cases,  Mr.  Turner's  only 
aim  was  to  secure  a valuable  record,  :ind  pictorial  com- 
position was  not  in  his  miml,  although  the  viewpoint 
rarely  gave  him  trouble.  If  any  one  ]>lea.santly  sug- 
gested tliat  the  Arab  at  Bou-Saa.da  and  the  other  at 
El  Kantara,  occu])ied  the  exact  center  of  the  j)icture- 
s]),ace,  he  wmdd  acknowledge  the  impeachment  by 
rcjilying,  “My  error!"  and  exqdain  how  easily  the 
dark-skinned  individual  could  Inive  been  induced  to 
pause  or  stand  a.  little  to  the  right.  Hut  Mr.  Turner 
confesses  that  he  is  not  an  acconi))lisheil  linguist  and 
I hat  photographing  in  Arabian  countries  presents 
certain  difficulties,  to  overcome  which,  faculties,  di])lo- 
inatic  rather  than  artistic,  a.sserf  themselves.  Hut, 
his  ])ictures  pos.se.ss  such  charming  qualities,  and, 
technically,  are  so  far  superior  to  those  that  accompany 
the  travel-talks  of  profes.sional  lecturers,  that  the 
rea<ler  is  more  likely  to  enjoy  than  to  criticise  them. 
Data  w ill  be  foninl  in  the  text. 

,\mong  the  master-photognqdiers  who  have  been 
held  ca])tive  by  the  scenic  charms  of  Switzerlatid  are 
two  whose  work  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine—(i.  H.  Hallance  and  Mill  Cadl.y.  The  former 
has  s[)cnt  several  years  of  constant  camera-activity 


mostly  in  the  Eastern  part  (the  Engadine);  whereas 
the  other  passes  his  winter-vacation  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland  of  the  picturesque  country  of  the  Swiss. 
Both  arti.sts  embellish  the  pages  of  thi.s,  the  February 
issue. 

The  dilapidated  church  at  Celerina  (near  St.  Moritz), 
in  its  winter  dress  and  snow-clad  surroundings,  presents 
a magnificent  spectacle.  With  what  rare  artistic 
judgment  has  Mr.  Hallance  produced  so  well-ordered 
a winter-scene!  It  is  unique  among  the  thousands  of 
his  photograi)hs  of  Swiss  scenery  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see.  It  is  an  inspiring  object-lesson 
in  pictorial  composition,  and  will  doubtless  be  admired 
by  every  reader  of  this  fortunate  issue.  Although 
no  data  are  available,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Bal- 
lance’s  apparatus  and  materials,  as  used  in  his  work  in 
Switzerland,  have  been  uniform  in  character,  viz.,  5x7 
camera;  Sjzi-i'ich  Goerz  Dagor;  Ilford  I.so  plate; 
pyro-soda  develo])er  and  Platinotype  C.  C.  paper. 

Individuality  based  on  deep  convictions  marks  the 
artistic  impressions  of  Edward  R.  Dickson,  pages 
75,  78,  79,  that  illustrate  his  argument  in  favor  of  his 
pet  theory  expres.sed  in  a very  interesting  manner. 

A more  delightful  story  of  winter-sports  for  children, 
as  portrayed  by  the  camera,  liy  M ill  Cadby,  can  scarcely 
1)6  imagined.  The  attending  pictures,  pages  80  to 
84,  are  a part  of  Mr.  Cadby’s  engaging  narrative. 
They  also  .serve  to  familiarise  the  photographic  new- 
comer with  the  camera-sport  among  snow-clad  moun- 
tains or  hills,  whichever  are  accessible  to  him.  Mr. 
Cadby  is  clearly  a versatile  ])hotograj)her,  being 
equally  eminent  in  portraiture,  summer-  and  winter- 
landscape,  and  juvenile  genres. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Ix  comparing  the  merits  of  the  three  prize-winning 
])ictures  of  the  “Domestic  Pets"  competition,  most 
readers  will  take  i.ssue  with  the  Photo-Er.v  jury. 
Most  of  them  nndoiditedly  will  wonder  why  the  first 
])rize  was  not  awarded  to  the  -highly  successful  and 
captivating  groiq)  of  new-l)orn  chicks,  by  Maude  Lee 
Eldridge,  ])a,ge  ill.  Although  “ Their  First  Breakfast” 
is  a masterpiece  of  ])ictorial  composition  and  technical 
workmanshi]),  and,  in  this  resi)cct,  the  finest  thing 
our  talented  contributor  has  ever  sent  to  our  com- 
petitions, it  is  thematically  a little  trite.  Originality 
of  subject  consistent  with  technical  excellence  is  given 
the  iireference  by  our  jury,  hard  though  it  is  some- 
times to  make  such  a decision.  “EightiTig  Tom," 
Iherefore,  ca])tured  the  highest  honor.  He  enlivens 
page  89.  It  m.ay  interest  the  reailer  to  know  how  this 
particidar  feline  came  to  be  ])hotographed.  I cpiote 
from  the  artist's  letter.  Fighting  Tom’  is  this  cat's 
name,  for  since  he  was  a kitten  he  would  rather  fight 
than  eat.  He  is  now  ten  years  old.  This  is  how  he 
came  to  have  his  i)icture  maile.  As  I was  cleaning 
my  Grallex,  the  neighbor's  new  bull-dog  came  through 
the  back-gate  and  ‘Fighting  ’I’om,’  raising  his  back, 
went  out  on  the  porch  to  greet  him.  ll.aving  but 
recently  read  your  advance-notice  of  the  November- 
competition,  I got  busy  and  you  are  the  judge  of  the 
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result.  When  the  shutter  was  released,  ‘Tom’  took 
it  as  a sifjnal  and  then  the  fur  began  to  fly!  The  back- 
ground in  the  negative  was  composed  of  lattice-work 
and  looked  horrible  on  the  first  print.  Although  I 
never  had  any  experience  in  retouching,  I removed 
this  unsightly  background,  and  here  is  my  first  at- 
tempt in  that  line.”  Other  data:  10th  of  November, 
4.30  P.M.;  bright  light;  4x5  Auto  Graflex;  15.  & L. 
Tessar  F 4.5;  used  wide  open;  Seed  00;  pyro,  in 
tank;  print  on  Artura  Iris  "C." 

IMr.  Smith  must  have  acted  with  celerity  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  for  his  model  is  well  i>laeed,  well  lighted 
and  in  good  focus.  It  is  altogether  a creditable  jnece 
of  work. 

The  novelty  of  “Dinner-Time,"  page  00,  is  obvious. 
Instead  of  picturing  this  common  episode  out  in  the 
open,  as  is  usually  done,  IMr.  Hodges  reversed  the 
order.  He  thus  ol:>tained  an  original  setting — the 
entrance  to  the  shed,  which  is  flooded  with  sunlight, 
with  an  attractive  landscape  for  a background.  The 
against-the-sunlight  ett'ect  is  admirable,  the  chickens' 
friend  being  not  only  well  placed,  but  effectively 
illuminated.  The  ensemble  evinces  the  camerist's 
artistic  perception  and  requisite  executive  ability. 
Data:  Noon-hour,  early  fall;  bright  sun;  3 A Kodak; 
Kodak  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/Ki;  1 '50  second;  film; 
M.  Q.;  part  of  film  enlarged  on  Eastman  Bromide 
paper  toned  with  Cyko  Re-Developer. 

Mrs.  Eldridge’s  irresistible  chicks  enjoying  their 
first  breakfast  since  emerging  from  the  shell  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  terms  of  high  jiraise.  A 
more  felicitous  arrangement  of  the.se  little  yellow  crea- 
tures has  not  graced  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  A bet- 
ter exemplification  of  Ijalance  in  pictorial  composition 
it  were  hard  to  imagine,  while  the  technical  treatment 
is  admirable  in  the  extreme.  Data:  May  (in  Cali- 
fornia); good  light;  5x7  Century  Camera;  Voigt- 
lander  lens  at  F/8;  1/25  second;  4x5  Ortho  Plate; 
M.  (T;  Iris  contact  print. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

Copying  Works  of  Art  (paintings  or  .statuary)  is 
the  subject  for  the  competition  that  clo.ses  March  31. 
1921.  The  Photography  of  statuary — bronze,  marble 
or  j)laster — has  been  treated  very  ably  by  W.  W. 
Klenke  in  Photo-Er.v  M.\^g.\zi.ne  for  Ajiril,  1913  and, 
forming  the  subject  of  a very  successful  competition 
(see  Photo-Er.v  M.vg.vzine  1911),  is  an  activity  that 
merits  more  attention  from  i)hotographers  than  it  has 
received  in  the  past.  Besides  being  a source  of  much 
.satisfaction  and  potential  profit,  this  work  is  a wonder- 
ful preparation  for  lighting  and  modeling  in  portrait- 
nre,  and  forms  a special,  imjiortant  cour.se  in  Eurojican 
schools  of  j)hotograi)hy.  A remarkably  successful 
example  of  statuary-photography  is  "Mignou,"  by 
S.  .Umquist,  of  Helsiugborg,  Sweden.  [lage  !>2.  Not 
only  is  the  eye  attracted  to  the  beautiful  play  of  light 
and  shade — no  dazzling  highlights  or  ojiaque  shadows, 
but  a full  scale  of  quotations — but  it  is  held  captive  by 
the  beautiful  figure  of  a young  girl,  in  an  attitude  of 
graceful  repose.  Mignon — as  every  one  familiar  with 
German  literature  knows — was  an  Italian  maiden  in 
Goethe's  “Wilhelm  Meister's  .Vjiprenticeship,  " rep- 
resented as  petite  of  figure  and  incomi)rehensilile,  yet 
beautiful  and  full  of  sensibility,  and  secretly  in  love  with 
Wilhelm,  her  protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but 
kinrlness  and  compassion.  She  at  last  becomes  insane 
anti  dies,  the  victim  of  her  hopeless  attachment. 
.\izelin,  a French  sculjttor,  is  the  author  of  this  ex- 
quisite marble  statue. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Despite  the  apparently  distorted  perspective  of  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  the  picture  of  the  hapiiy  little 
fellow,  “Dana.”  page  95,  has  much  to  commend  it. 
The  position  assumed  by  the  model,  the  illumination 
(in  full  sunlight),  and  the  tone- values  are  worthy  of 
high  commendation.  Somewhat  remarkable,  too,  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  young  camerist  has  been  a. 
camera-user  for  only  one  year,  and,  as  is  recpured  of 
every  contributor  in  both  clas.ses  of  Biioto-Era  Mag,\- 
ziNE  competitions,  Mr.  Ho<lgman  has  had  no  assistance 
in  his  jihotographic  work.  Data:  New  Hampshire, 
June,  ()  P.M.;  sunlight;  Goerz  Syntor  Anastigmat, 
F/(l.8,  fiJ/^-inch  focus;  stop.  U.  S.  2.9;  1 (i  second; 
Eastman  Autographic  Film;  pyro;  Cyko  contact-print. 

I liave  heard  frequently  the  remark  that  .a  still-life 
was  an  easy  thing  to  <lo;  but  after  having  seen  the 
overloaded,  bewildering  attempts  by  professional 
painters,  and  then  studied  the  sinqile  and  truly  artistic 
effects  in  this  line  jiroduced  by  such  masters  as  Decker, 
Bradford  and  Davis,  the  student  will  agree  that  the 
task  requires  much  aljility  and  experience.  Mr. 
Davis'  article  on  this  sulq'ect,  in  a recent  issue  of  this 
magazine,  was  very  illuminating  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Hogan's  es.say,  page  9(i,  is  fairly  consistent,  in 
that  he  has  as.sembled  objects  that  are  at  least  edilile. 
The  law  is  so  strict,  that  I dare  not  hazard  a reference 
to  the  object  with  the  long,  slender  neck!  Had  Mr. 
Hogan  profited  by  the  many  articles  and  jiictures 
liearing  on  the  subject  of  still-life  that  have  aiipeared 
in  Piioto-Eka  Magazine  during  the  past  ten  years — 
and  quite  recently,  too — he  might  have  bestowed  more 
care  in  arranging  and  lighting  the  objects  in  his  i>re.sent 
still-life.  'I'he  gla.ss-dish  with  fruit  would  not  seem  to 
call  for  a loaf  of  liread,  or  a large  and  inap])ro])riate 
bottle,  as  a companion.  It  depeiuls  upon  the  character 
of  the  group  to  be  comjio.sed  and  its  puiqiose.  'riiongh 
the  objects  be  still,  they  should  be  understood  and 
admired,  or.  if  fruit,  to  be  eaten.  In  the  latter  case, 
a coujile  of  knives  wouhl  form  suitable  adjuncts. 
Perhaps  a glass  containing  a lawful  liquid  might  serve 
as  conqiauion  and  provide  the  necessary  balance  for 
the  picture.  In  the  iiresent  instance',  the  artistic  touch 
is  absent  and,  while  the  group  on  the  table  is  devoid 
of  merit  (except  the  intent),  the  background  is  un- 
necessarily loud,  distracting  and  top-heavy.  Data: 
November,  2.30  i>.  m.;  bright  sun;  Hicro  Camera 
:i]4  <>M-inch  rai>id  symmetrical  lens;  .sto|>,  F S; 

one  .second;  Premo  film  jiack,  Premo  lank-powder; 
,\zo  Grade  E.  Hard  X;  subject  two  feet  from  window. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  [licture  ]»resented  this  month  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  assistant  critics  is  otfered  gladly  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  ('oulson,  a professional  photographer  in  Canafla. 
The  unusual  character  of  the  subject  should  stimulate 
the  interest  and  arouse  the  renders  of  Photo-Er.\ 
to  well-considered  and  constructive  criticism.  Data: 
.\ugust.  11  A.M.;  hazy  sun;  5 x 7 Premo  No.  9;  Tessar 
lens;  stop;  F/H;  Seed  30;  pyro  for  ])lale;  Nepera 
solution  for  pajier;  ,\zo  Hard  X.  F. 

Did  Her  Little  Best 

“Ddrothv,  dear,  I hope  when  you  look  back  the 
photo-album  that  you  thanked  .Mrs.  Naybor  for  leml- 
ing  it  to  you.  ’ 

“'I’here  was  nolxxly  home,  mamma,  but  the  door  was 
oi>en,  .so  I went  in  and  put  the  i)hoto-album  on  the 
table  and  said  'Thank  yon,'  an'  coined  away.” 

— Iloslon  Tran.icn'iit. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


An  Alleged  Camera -Feat 

'I'o  Photo-Era  readers,  in  general,  I would  say  that 
the  incident  which  I described  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  “Groundglass-Department,”  in  December,  had 
no  s])ecial  significance,  although,  to  be  sure,  my  manner 
of  making  the  picture  may  not  have  been  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness.  Doubling  the  exposure — accord- 
ing to  the  contingency  that  may  arise — is  a common 
practice  among  experienced  camerists;  and  yet  several 
readers  doidsted  my  story  and  fleclared  the  feat  to 
have  been  impossible!  Well;  if  they  supposed  that  I 
held  the  camera  in  my  hand  during  each  of  the  two 
exposures  (1/50  second),  they  were  justified  to  be 
skeptical,  although  the  thing  could  be  accomplished 
successfully,  provided  that  the  image  in  the  view- 
finder were  located  exactly  the  same,  each  time.  Put 
that  could  not  be  expected  by  holding  the  camera  in 
the  hand;  obviously  not.  What  I did,  was  to  attach 
the  camera  to  the  tripod.  Voila!  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  tripod  was  an  old,  light  aluminnm  one;  it 
had  lain  in  the  automobile  for  over  a year,  and  was  not 
strong  or  steady.  The  camera  (a  5x7  Cartridge 
Kodak)  had  to  rest  on  its  side,  which  is  rather  narrow, 
because  I was  making  a horizontal  picture.  The 
tripod-legs  rested  among  some  bushes,  so  that  the 
entire  operation  was  not  attended  without  some 
difficidty.  In  the  circumstances — also  because  the 
I)icture  was  technically,  at  least,  successful — the  camerist 
may  be  entitled  to  a wee  bit  of  credit. 


Messing  Up  the  Kitchen 

Mrs.  Aiken  went  to  pass  the  evening  at  her  club 
over  which  she  presided,  while  Mr.  Aiken  was  supposed 
to  be  jilaying  billiards  at  his  club.  On  her  return  home 
Mrs.  Aiken  entered  the  kitchen,  only  to  find  it  terrildy 
■‘messed  up” — utensils  strewn  about,  little  pools  of 
fluids  on  the  floor,  the  sink  stained,  :ind  her  husband 
with  hands  and  clothes  soiled,  standing  amidst  this 
confusion.  “.Vt  it  again!”  wrathfully  exclaimed  Mrs. 
.4iken.  “Diiln’t  you  i)romise  me  never  again  to  use 
the  kitchen  for  your  dirty  camera-work.?”  “Sh!  my 
dear,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Aiken,  “ it  isn't  photography  at 
all.  It’s  home-brew  I've  been  making.” 

Reading  a Photo-Magazine 

.\mong  the  many  new  sub.scrijitions  that  came  to 
this  office  during  .lanuary  were  .some  of  a humorous 
nafure.  Here  is  one: 

"Dear  Editor:  I have  recenfly  taken  up  the  sport  of 
])hotography.  Hence  I joined  the  local  camera  club. 
( )ne  of  the  tienefits  is  to  lie  able  to  read  the  iihotographie 
journals.  A friend  sent  me  a co])y  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  saying  it  was  the  best.  I com])arcd  it  with 
others  at  the  C'aniera  club,  and  found  that  my  friend 
lold  the  truth.  In  fact,  many  at  the  club  think  so,  too. 
The  regular  monthly  copy  is  read  there  by  many.  To 
read  it,  meant  for  me  lo  leave  the  house  for  the  club, 
three  miles  away.  I waited  my  turn  with  two  mem- 
bers ahead  of  me.  No  use.  I did  other  things  and 
Ihen  relumed  home,  with  Photo-Era  Magazine  un- 
read. Cost  me  ten  cents  carfare.  Next  evening  I 


tried  the  Public  Library.  Same  result,  only  more  in 
line  (seated).  Another  ten  cents  and  an  evening  gone! 
Try  the  club  again?  Nothing  doing!  I figured  out 
the  time,  carfare  and  probable  disappointment — so 
here’s  money-order  for  $2.50  (one  year’s  subscription, 
1921)  for  what  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  photo-maga- 
zine in  existence.  The  additional  M.  O.  for  $2.50  is 
for  the  twelve  issues  of  1920.  If  you  cannot  supply 
them,  jilease  return  this  M.  O.  With  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  Magazine  and  its  able  Editors,” 

Philip  A.  Armstrong. 

Anent  the  Moon 

As  I have  noted  several  times  in  the  past,  the  moon 
is  an  ini]iortant  feature  in  pictorial  photography,  and 
is  frequently  an  object  of  interest  to  landscape-pho- 
tographers. Many  of  them  have  studied  the  moon 
from  an  astronomical  viewpoint,  and  are  very  well 
informed  regarding  its  character,  illumination,  phases, 
etc.  Imagine  my  amazement,  when  I read  in  the  de- 
[lartment  of  “Questions  and  Answers”  of  a prominent 
American  newspaper  the  following  reply  by  its  editor 
to  a very  simple  question.  The  question  was: 

“Why  isn’t  the  moon  always  round?” 

Ans.  “The  moon  is  always  round,  but  it’s  (its) 
changes  in  appearance  are  due  to  the  earth’s  shadow 
being  thrown  iqion  it  as  the  earth  passes  between  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  The  size  of  the  shadow  varies 
each  night  that  the  moon  is  visible.” 

If  the  director  of  that  department  had  consulted  a 
Ijook  on  astronomy,  he  would  know  that  the  moon 
receives  its  light  directly  from  the  sun.  Viewing  the 
moon  as  we  do,  from  quite  a diti'erent  direction,  we 
ob-serve  the  illuminated  part  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  shadowed  part.  The  former  increases  and  the 
latter  decreases,  from  day  to  day,  as  we  see  the  moon 
from  the  day  that  it  first  appears  as  a thin  crescent  in 
the  western  sky,  the  horns  pointing  away  from  the 
.source  of  illumination.  The  earth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  changes  on  the  moon’s  surface.  It  is  only 
during  a lunar  eclipse  that  the  earth's  shadow  falls  upon 
the  moon.  And  yet  there  are  many  persons  who  believe 
that  our  nocturnal  luminary  receives  its  bright  and 
beautiful  light  from  the  earth! 

What  Did  She  Mean? 

,\lthough  I have  jileaded  many  times  for  the  dig- 
nity of  our  beloved  art,  such  terms  of  self-reproach  as 
“camera-fiend”  and  “rank  amateur”  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  realm  of  barbarism.  .Still,  an  occasional 
missive  including  the  tabooed  epithets — like  the  one 
following — is  not  without  a degree  of  refreshing  humor: 
"Dear  Editor — Please  give  me  your  o])inion  of  the  en- 
closed iirints.  I am  oidy  a rank  amateur  and  photo- 
graph for  my  own  amazement.”  pj  .p 

Result  of  the  H.  G.  L. 

“ I want  ten  cents’  worth  of  hypo.” 

“What  do  you  want  it  for?” 

“A  nickel.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


S.  S.  1). — Kodelon  is  an  excellent  developing- 
agent  if  made  up  according  to  formula.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  bromide,  however,  and  if  a blue-black 
print  is  desired,  only  about  a fourth  of  the  amount  of 
bromide  called  for  in  the  formula  should  be  used. 

G.  C.  K. — Color-prints  can  now  be  made  by 
strictly  photographic  processes.  The  print — 
strictly  speaking — is  not  on  paper,  but  is  composed  of 
transparent  films  with  a white-paper  backing.  The 
Hess-Ives  jirocess  is  quite  simple  but  still  rather  ex- 
pensive. The  Hiblock  is  exposed  in  the  camera  as  one 
plate.  It  is,  however,  composed  of  two  plates  and  a 
film,  which  are  separated  after  exposure  and  dev'eloired 
separately.  Prints  of  each  are  then  made  on  specially 
prepared  film  developed  in  hot  water,  and  each  one 
dyed  a separate  color — one  yellow,  one  magenta  and 
one  blue.  IVhen  dry,  the  three  are  superimposed  in 
register  and  with  a white-paper  backing.  They  consti- 
tute together  the  Ilicrome  “j)rint." 

K.  B.  C. — Old-negative  glass  is  quite  in  de- 
mand now,  and  good  prices  will  be  paid  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  or  by  Geo.  W. 
Cary,  29C8.V  Cleveland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pack- 
ing-directions will  be  sent  by  these  concerns.  The  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  also  furnishes  .ship])ing-tags  for  the 
boxes.  Not  more  than  lOt)  pounds  should  be  packed  iu 
one  box,  and  all  plates  shotild  face  in  the  same  direction. 

F.  II. — Stereo-cameras  made  in  the  United 
States  may  be  obtained  from  Folmer  & Schwing  and 
The  Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Divisions  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  X.Y.;  also  from  Burke  & 
■lames,  Inc.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  new,  STiiall. 
imported  Stereo-cameras,  you  can  obtain  informa- 
tion from  Harold  i\l.  Bennett,  110  East  2.8d  Street, 
New  York  City,  C.  P.  Goerz  .\merican  Optical  C’o.. 
•S17  East  tilth  Street,  and  R.  .1.  Fitzsiinons.  75  Fifth 
-Cvenue.  New  York  City.  There  are  many  excellent 
cameras  to  be  had  with  lens-  and  shutter-equiinnents 
adapted  to  all  requirements  of  the  stereo-])hotogra|)hy. 
First  obtain  all  available  descriptive  matter  and  then  de- 
cide which  instrument  will  serve  your  requirements  Ijcst. 

R.  A.-  Inaccurate  shutter-speeds,  due  to 
dust  in  pneumatic  valve,  may  be  corrected  by 
having  the  cylinders  re-buffed,  d’his  work  should  be 
entrusted  only  to  an  expert.  In  no  circumstances  should 
oil  or  grease  be  used.  .Vny  firm  of  acknowledged  re- 
liability can  attend  to  the  cleaning  of  your  shutter,  and 
will  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

•I.  O. — Whether  tank-  or  tray-developing  is 
the  hest  flepends,  for  a decision,  on  individual  taste 
and  requirements.  One  camerist  may  find  tank-de- 
veloping both  efficient  and  convenient,  and  another 
may  find  greater  i)leasure  and  j)rofit  in  darkroom- 
developing.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  tank- 
developing  of  plates  and  films  is  no  longer  considered 
to  be  experimental.  .Vmateur  and  ])rofessional  pho- 
tographers have  put  the  stamp  of  their  ajjproval  on 
tank-developing,  .\utochrome  and  Paget  plates  are 
still  developed  by  hand  in  the  darkroom.  The  devel- 
oping of  these  plates — or  any  plates  and  films  used 
to  obtain  .scientific  data — refiuires  constant  attention 
during  the  entire  developing-jirocess.  and  they  cannot 
l>e  developed  successfully  in  a tank,  for  the  reason 
stated.  F'or  the  average  amateur,  who  is  not  interested 


particularly  in  the  chemistry  of  i)hotograi)hy,  the  tank 
is  unquestionably  the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
method  to  develop  vacation-  and  snapshot-pictures. 

H.  C.  K. — For  snapshot-work  in  city-streets 
on  bright  days  the  shutter  should  be  .set  at  1/50  of  a 
.second,  the  stop  at  F/TO  and  the  focusing-indicator  at 
twenty-five  feet.  'Phis  comlrination  of  shutter-speed, 
sto])  and  focus  will  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  camerist  equipped  with  a hand-camera.  Virtually, 
any  hand-camera — thus  set — becomes  equivalent  to 
a fixed-focus  box-form  camera,  ami  is  eminently  suited 
to  genre-i>hotography  in  city-streets. 

W.  .1.  R. — Films  may  be  used  after  expiration- 
date,  but  successful  results  cannot  be  gtiaranleed. 
However,  if  the  film  has  been  kept  in  a cool,  dry  ])lace, 
and  it  is  not  too  long  after  the  expiration-date,  you 
should  oljtain  fairly  .sati.sfactory  results.  Do  not  use 
such  a film  to  photograiih  any  subject  which  cannot  be 
duplicateil  readily.  Such  a film  is  au  ideal  one  with 
which  to  experiment,  and  its  use  for  this  purpo.se  is 
preferable  for  any  serious  work. 

S.  B.  A. — The  advantage  of  a reflecting- 
camera  lies  iu  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  subject 
appears  on  the  groundgla.ss  right-side  up  until  the 
shutter  is  released.  No  focusing-cloth  or  tripod  is  re- 
quired to  compo.se  each  picture  jjroperly  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  'I'liere  are  many  excellent  retlecting- 
cameras  now  on  the  market.  Some  foreign  instruments 
fold  into  small  compass  and  may  be  carried  as  easily  as 
a small  haiifl-camera.  Most  rellecting-cameras  are 
equii)ped  with  focal-])lane  shutters  and  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  make  speed-pictures.  However,  these 
cameras  are  etpially  well-adapted  to  all  forms  of  amateur 
ami  profe.ssional  i>hotography.  Owing  to  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  the  focal-i)lane  simller,  the  use  of  an 
anastigmat  lens  is  virtually  reciuired  to  obtain  sati.s- 
factory  results.  All  reflecting-cameras  are  listed  with 
high-grade  lens-equii)mcuts.  'Fhe  selection  of  the  lens 
dejiemls  on  speed,  focus  and  cost,  and  rests  entirely 
with  the  indiviilual  camerist  and  his  requireineids. 

K.  Y. — One  way  to  mount  pictures  with  paste 
is  to  obtain  a large  piece  of  plate-glass,  collect  the  ])rints 
from  the  wash-water  aTid  jdace  them  face  down  on 
the  glass — one  on  top  of  the  other.  Then  a]>ply  the 
paste  to  the  tojunost  |)rint  with  a large  brush — being 
careful  to  cover  all  corners  thoroughly — lift  the  print 
from  the  ]>ile  and  mount  it.  ('ontinue  to  do  this  until 
the  last  print  is  reached.  If  the  ))ile  is  not  moved  the 
paste  will  not  reach  the  ])icture-sidc  of  the  prints. 

().  ('.  M.-  Horizontal  scratches  on  roll-film 
negatives  are  sometimes  caused  by  trying  to  twist 
the  paper  more  tightly  arouml  the  s]>ool  after  remov- 
ing it  from  the  camera.  If,  in  addition,  small  particles 
of  enmlsion  become  loosened  during  the  o[)eration  of 
twisting,  they  are  apt  to  tear  lo?ig,  cleep  gashes  in  the 
celluloid  ba.se  of  the  film.  Such  abrasions  cannot  be  re- 
moved satisfactorily  by  retouching.  Whenever  possible, 
use  a roll-film  camera  that  is  equip])cd  with  some  form 
of  tension  spool-holder.  This  device  j)revents  the  film 
from  unrolling  faster  than  the  winding-key  is  turned. 
In  any  event,  it  is  far  better  to  wrap  up  a loo.sely 
wound  roll  in  heavy  manilla  i)a|)er  than  to  try  to  twist 
the  black  paper  more  tightly  around  the  film.  ,\tten- 
tion  to  this  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Ownership  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 

To  aspire,  to  acliieve  and  to  maintain  a liigh  standard 
of  ])erforniance  in  any  profession  is  laudable.  If  the 
a.spirant  succeeds,  he  is  worthy  the  api)rohation  of  his 
fellow-inen.  The  Publisher  of  Piioto-Eua  Magazine 
feels  that  he  belongs  to  this  fortunate  cla.ss  of  indi- 
viduals. If  it  be  true  that  he  has  raised  this  piddica- 
tion — acquired  in  1007 — to  one  of  creditable  excellence, 
standing  and  influence,  the  fact  must  be  attriluited  to 
the  ])ursuance  of  a jKilicy  founded  on  the  highest 
busine.ss-principles  applied  to  every  department  of 
the  publication.  That  this  policy  has  been  marked 
by  constant  vigilance,  painstaking  effort  and  personal 
sacrifice,  also  unstinted  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
sulxscribers  and  advertisers,  is  evidenced  l>y  the  uni- 
versal esteem  and  material  supiiort  that  have  been 
accorded  the  publication  during  the  past  years. 

IMien,  during  the  perioil  of  the  World  War,  pub- 
lishers of  many  magazines  and  newspapers — because 
of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  production — lowered 
their  standards  of  technical  excellence — when  they 
could  have  well  afforded  to  maintain  it — the  quality, 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  in  its  every  department 
was  not  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Its  Publisher  felt 
that  he  owed  a duty  to  his  suliscribers  and  advertisers, 
be  the  increased  cost  of  jiroduction  what  it  may,  and 
he  dill  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  letters  of  praise, 
congratulation  and  encouragement  from  all  sides  and — 
a greatly  increa.sed  number  of  subscriptions  and  ad- 
verti.sements.  Is  life  worth  living!'  The  Publisher 
reiilies  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a privilege 
and  delight  to  serve  .so  diverse,  artistic  and  exalted  a 
profession  and  pastime  as  photography. 

Now,  to  the  point.  Unremitting  effort  does  not 
iliffer  from  constant  dropping  that  wears  away  the 
stone,  and  thus  thirteen  years  of  constant  mental 
activity  have  begun  to  tell  on  the  Pulilisher  of  this 
magazine,  who  has  now  relinquished  the  business  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  efficient  and  de.serving  co- 
worker, Mr.  A.  H.  Beardsley. 

With  the  iiublication  of  the  Jannary  issue,  1921, 
therefore,  Mr.  Beardsley  has  assumed  the  good-will, 
rights,  titles  and  jirivileges,  as  well  as  the  financial 
res])onsibilities,  of  Photo-Era  M.agazine,  which  will 
be  pidilished  henceforth  in  his  home-town,  IVolfeboro, 
New  llannishire,  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French  will  con- 
tinue as  Managing  Editor,  and  Manager  of  the  Boston 
office,  at  307  Boylston  Street,  directing  and  continuing 
the  ])olicies  that  have  made  the  magazine  creditably 
known  in  all  ])arts  of  the  ])hotograi)hic  world,  fie  will 
lie  in  daily  touch  with  the  office  of  ])ublication,  at 
Wolfeboro.  'I'his  change  from  Massachu.setts  to  New 
Hampshire  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
and  running  exjienses,  at  the  same  time  jiroviding 
excellent  transportation-service.  These  economic  ad- 
vantages have  been  ajipreciated  liy  other  publications, 
such  as  ,l.s’i((,  Ccntiir;/  Magazine  and  Aihudic  Moidhbi, 
which  are  now  being  printed  and  i.ssued  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Wolfeboro,  the  terminal  of  a direct  railway- 
line from  Boston,  is  favoralily  situated  on  Lake 
Wiunepe.saukee,  celebrated  as  a summer-  and  winter- 
re.sorl,  and  a mecca  of  photograjihers. 


In  conclusion,  the  former  Publisher  may  be  pardoned 
for  reiieating  that  when  he  took  over  the  magazine, 
in  1907,  it  had  become  a mismanaged  and  discredited 
enterprise  although  possessing  splendid  po.ssibilities, 
whereas  it  now  is  a going  and  prosperous  business, 
Wilfred  A.  French. 

Boston,  February  1,  1921. 


Notice 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I have  sold  to  Alonzo  H. 
Beardsley,  the  business  of  publishing  the  Photo-Er.a 
Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography, 
which  I have  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Photo-Era, 
The  American  Journal  of  Photography,  and  I have  now 
no  financial  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  said 
fmsiness,  ...  , „ 

Wilfred  A.  French. 


February 


921. 


Notice 


After  purchasing  the  Inisiness  of  the  Photo-Er.x 
Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography,  I 
shall  carry  it  on  under  the  same  name.  I am  responsible 
for  all  accounts  of  said  busine.ss. 


February  1,  1921. 


Alonzo  II.  Beardsley. 


Christmas-Gifts  and  New-Year  Greetings 

At  no  time,  in  the  hi.story  of  this  publication,  have 
the  Editors  received  so  many  letters  of  congratulation, 
good  wishes  and  encouragement,  than  during  the  past 
holiday-season.  Not  only  did  they  receive  these 
missives  in  the  form  of  artistic  cards,  but  of  personally- 
made  calendars  of  apjiropriate  photo-pictorial  design; 
also  in  the  form  of  gifts  of  intrinsic  value,  such  as 
“Eversharii"  silver-pencils,  boxes  of  cigars,  boxes  of 
candy,  books,  and  framed  pictures. 

It  would  take  a long  time — although  it  certainly  is 
worth  all  the  time  in  the  world — to  answer  these  many 
communications  individually,  and  other  acts  of  friend- 
ship and  good-will.  So  we  take  this  means  to  exq^ress, 
to  one  and  all,  our  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude,  and 
shall  continue  our  efforts  in  order  to  merit  the  per- 
manent approval  and  satisfaction  of  our  sub.scribers 
and  advertisers.  We  wish  them  all  the  joy  and  hap- 
piness that  this  year  will  bring  forth.  This  is,  above 
all  years,  a year  that  marks  tlie  retirement  of  an  ,\d- 
ministration  with  its  many  faults,  and  while  it  may  have 
shown  a few  symptoms  of  true  American,  yet  it  has 
meant  destruction  to  many  of  our  industries,  our 
national  pride  and  influence, 

15ul  we  certainly  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  through  the  coming  Administra- 
tion, many  of  the  evils  that  have  been  created  during 
the  past  eight  years  may  lie  eliminated,  and  that  much 
general  and  lasting  good  may  result. 
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E.  M.  Pratt  Used  Stop  F/55 

The  picture  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  which 
gained  for  Mr.  E.  M.  Pratt  the  first  prize  in  the  “Archi- 
tectural Subjects”  competition,  was  produced  with  a 
soft-focus  lens  at  stop  F/55.  Inasmuch  as  photo- 
pictorialists  generally  do  not  use  stops  smaller  than 
F/11,  this  item  in  the  data,  printed  in  “Our  Illustra- 
tions” in  connection  with  Mr.  Pratt’s  picture,  has 
been  questioned  by  several  readers  who  write  us  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment.  Some  of  them  believe 
it  to  be  a typographical  error  and  that  stop  F/5.5  was 
intended. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  and  other  doubting  readers, 
it  may  be  stated  that  INIr.  Pratt  actually  used  this 
small-sized  stop;  because  with  the  soft-focus  lens 
that  he  used,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
clear  definition  that  marked  his  picture,  which  was 
published  in  our  .lanuary  issue. 


Another  Useful  Activity  for  the  Camerist 

One  day  last  month,  the  boiler  of  our  six-story  office- 
building suddenly  ceased  to  function.  When  our 
neighbor.  Air.  Lowell  F.  Clapp,  Alanager  of  Otis 
Clapp  & Son,  the  well-known  ])harniaceutical  chemists, 
heard  that  the  office  of  Photo-Er.v  AI.vgazine  had 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  all  heat.  Air.  Clajjp,  a 
talented  amateur  photographer  and  enthusiastic  reader 
o|  Photo-Era  AIagazine,  immediately  offered  the 
Editor  and  his  statf  comfortable  quarters  in  his  own 
large  building,  which  were  enjoyed  for  a whole  day, 
while  the  striking  boiler  was  being  repaired. 

This  act  of  hospitality  was  very  much  appreciated, 
and  might  be  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  useful 
activities,  in  his  community,  on  the  part  of  the  camerist, 
although  the  recent  experience  of  the  Piioto-Er.v 
Editorial  statf  is  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 


A Lens-Talk 

AIr.  W.vlterG.  Wolfe,  director  of  the  photo-optical 
department  of  the  Pinkham  & Smith  Comi)any, 
Boston,  Alass.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  photographic 
lenses  before  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York,  .January 
17,  19‘21.  Air.  Wolfe  is  the  designer  of  the  various 
len.s-systems  made  and  sold  by  the  Pinkham  & Smith 
Company,  including  the  following  well-known  types: 
the  original  “Smith”  single  and  double  Semi-Achro- 
matic  lenses,  the  Visual  Quality  and  the  new  Synthetic. 
The  talk  was  much  enjoyed  by  a large  audience,  com- 
po,sed  of  members  and  their  friends. 


The  Fate  of  a Circulating  Collection  of  Prints 

•\  GOOD  story,  at  the  expense  of  L.  A.  It.,  a well- 
known  amateur-photographer,  was  told  recently  at  a 
meeting  held  by  a few  old  members  of  a once  i)opidar 
print-exchange  club,  to  which  Air.  II.  belonged.  The 
incident  happened  about  twenty  years  ago.  Air.  II. 
had  returned  from  one  of  his  many  extended  and  pro- 
ductive camera-tours  in  Etirnpe,  and,  with  his  usual 
industry,  made  prints  from  his  new  anfl  extreTiiely  in- 
teresting collection  of  negatives — genres,  street-scenes 
and  landscapes.  He  consequently  prepared  a beauti- 
ful set  of  one  hundred  prints  which,  with  characteristic 
entery)ri.se.  he  started  on  the  circuit  of  the  print-ex- 
change. This  itinerant  collection  of  prints  was  even- 
tually to  come  back  to  him.  'I'he  active  niember.ship 
of  the  club  at  that  time  was  seventy-five,  to  none  of 
whom  the  numljer  of  [)rints  was  mentioned.  Recipient 


Xo.  1,  knowing  Air.  II. ’s  generosity  in  preparing  and 
giving  away  lantern-slides  and  prints,  retained  one  of 
the  prints,  promising  to  himself,  that,  at  some  con- 
venient future  time,  he  would  explain  to  Air.  H.  the 
reason  of  the  petit  larceny,  ask  forgiveness,  else  return 
the  print.  Thus  the  collection,  minus  one  i)rint, 
reached  No.  2 on  the  list,  who,  also  admiring  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  pictures,  was  actuated  by  similarly  sinful 
motives  and — kept  one  print,  believing,  like  his  prede- 
ces.sor,  that  just  this  one  print  would  not  be  missed. 
Recipient  No.  3,  another  ardent  lover  of  pictorial 
beauty,  struggled  violently  against  the  temptation, 
but,  alas!  succumbed.  And  thus  the  collection, 
numbering  ninety-seven  prints,  was  forwarded  to  the 
member  next  on  the  list. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  each  recipient,  in  turn, 
was  tempted  and,  like  his  ancestor  in  the  Garilen  of 
Eden,  fell  most  ingloriously.  When,  at  last,  the 
collection  reached  the  source  of  origin,  it  numbered 
twenty-five  prints!  Air.  H.  was  indignant.  More- 
over, he  was  unable  to  identify  the  guilty  ones,  unless, 
indeed — he  concluded — one  member  had  appropriated 
.seventy-five  prints  at  one  fell  swoop!  Ouefairc? 

He  sat  down  and  reflected.  ’I'lien  he  wrote  to  every 
member  on  the  list,  asking  how  many,  if  any,  jirints 
he  had  retained.  The  reply  came  back  from  each: 
“ONE!”  To  ask  each  member  for  the  return  of  one 
print,  seemed  small  to  Air.  H., — who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
man  of  wealth — so  he  philosophically  pocketed  the 
loss.  He  never  seriously  regretted  this  decision.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  looked  upon  these  seventy-five  suc- 
cessive pilferings  as  a sincere  compliment.  At  the 
same  time,  he  decided  never  again  to  send  a set  of 
valuable  prints  on  a similar  mission. 


“My  Photographer — My  Broker” 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  man  who  wrote 
the  article  that  appeared  in  Fhoto-Era  several  months 
ago,  “ Aly  Photographer,”  and  upon  the  advice  given 
by  you  with  regard  to  safe  investments,  I added  to  my 
already  large  list  of  favorite  su])i)ly-people,  a stock- 
broker. He  treated  me  so  well,  that  he  is  now  “my 
broker.”  I am  one  of  those  that  got  caught  in  oil- 
deals  and  nearly  all  my  savings  were  eaten  iq). 

That  was  Iasi  summer,  and  I had  not  read  my  copies 
of  Photo-Era  faithfully.  Aly  attention  was  acci- 
dentally attracted  by  your  ad.  of  aai  investment-hou.se, 
located  in  far-away  Boston.  I remembered  that  I 
always  found  Photo-Era  reliable  and  that  its  p\ibli.sher 
stood  behind  each  ail.  large  or  small.  When  I wrote 
you  for  your  personal  opinion  of  this  broker,  the  first 
I ever  saw,  in  your  paper,  you  said — -“Go  ahead; 
I'll  back  him  up!”  Your  words  acted  like  magic. 
Tho.se  mill-stocks  arc  great!  No  need  to  assume  any 
responsibility.  A’ou’ve  done  enough  and  1 apjireciate 
it.  I surely  do.  Here’s  to  “ Aly  Broker!” 

With  sincere  thanks  to  Photo-Era,  I remain, 

Z.  G.  Raynolds. 


.\  Hungry  Camerist 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a well-known 
photo-pictorialist  when,  with  an  overdevclo])cd  and 
intensified  appetite,  he  discovered  this  sign  on  the  door 
of  the  only  re.staurant  in  a small  settlement  near  Yel- 
lowstone Park — -“Gone  to  sujiper;  will  be  back  in  an 
hour.” — Cribbed  from  the  lioslon  Herald. 
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Focusing  with  Large  Apertures 

The  growing  tendency  which  lias  been  shown  by 
opticians  to  introduce  anastigmats  of  large  aperture, 
F/3  or  thereabouts,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a con- 
siderable degree  of  skill  in  focusing,  since  a very  rapid 
lens  carelessly  used  is  not  an  altogether  satisfactory 
tool,  says  a writer  in  The  British  Journal.  The  older 
generation  of  operators  who  had  to  work  with  large 
apertures  in  order  to  get  sufficient  exposure  upon  wet- 
collodion  plates  were  adept  in  this  direction,  and  when 
accustomed  to  using  a certain  lens  could  get  much 
better  general  definition  than  could  anyone  who  was 
a stranger  to  it.  From  recent  observation  we  have 
found  that  most  portrait-lenses,  even  those  with  in- 
tensities of  F/3  and  F/4,  are  being  regularly  used  at 
F/8,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  area,  free  of  astig- 
matism at  full  aperture,  was  too  small,  and  that  the 
stopping  down  was  necessary  to  increase  the  covering- 
power,  and  incidentally  to  give  a greater  depth  of  field. 
The  modern  anastigmat,  however,  is  in  a different  class, 
as  it  covers  a comparatively  large  field  with  uniform 
sharpness  so  long  as  the  subject  lies  practically  in  the 
same  plane,  but  without  any  advantage  in  the  direction 
of  depth.  The  problem  to  be  faced  is  to  avoid  showing 
as  far  as  possible  this  lack  of  depth  in  the  print,  and  in 
passing  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  print 
should  be  the  basis  of  judgment  and  not  the  negative. 
Details  that  appear  to  be  very  unsharp  in  the  latter 
fall  into  their  proper  relation  to  the  principal  object 
in  the  print,  particularly  upon  mat  or  rough  papers. 

As  such  large  apertures  are  virtually  used  only  for 
portraiture,  we  will  first  deal  with  the  case  of  a fairly 
large  cabinet  head  and  shoulders,  the  subject  being  a 
man.  If  we  follow  the  excellent  advice  of  Sir  .Joshua 
Reynolds  and  make  the  eye  the  sharpest  point  in  the 
picture,  we  shall  find  that  the  necktie  and  shoulders  are 
badly  out  of  focus,  but  starting  from  this  point,  if  we 
Ijcgin  to  focus  the  necktie  we  can  obtain  much  improved 
definition  on  this  plane  before  the  eyes  become  too  un- 
sharp. Even  if  the  photographer  has  the  best  of  eye- 
sight a focusing-magnifier  should  be  used  for  critical 
work,  for  although  with  the  naked  eye  it  is  easy  to  see 
when  a certain  point  is  sharply  focused,  the  magnifier 
is  of  great  assistance  in  determining  varying  degrees  of 
unsharpness. 

With  sitting  figures,  the  procedure  is  much  the  same, 
but  as  the  depth  between  the  knees  and  the  face  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  between  the  eye  and  the  neck- 
tie we  may  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  swing-back,  at 
the  risk  of  making  the  knees  and  hands — if  the.se  are 
shown — appear  too  large.  What  is  probably  a better 
plan  is  to  rai.se  the  camera  rather  higher  than  usual, 
keeping  the  .swing-back  inJits  normal  position.  This 
will  necessitate  tilling  the  lens  down,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  as  the  knees  and  face  are  now  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  i)late,  it  is  only  necessary  to  “divide 
the  focus”  discreetly  between  this  j)lane  and  the  waist. 

Standing  figures  licing  virtually  all  upon  one  plane 
])resent  little  difficulty  with  anastigmats,  the  depth  of 
definition  increasing  as  the  distance  between  lens  and 
sitter  becomes  longer.  If  po.ssil)le,  tilting  the  camera 
should  be  avoided,  the  figure  being  centered  with  the 
aid  of  the  rising-front,  ft  is  as  well  to  remeinl)er  this 
fact  when  making  head-and-shoulder  portraits,  an<l  not 
to  make  the  head  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  for  the  same  reason  “closc-ui)"  portraits  of  restless 
children  should  be  avoided.  A very  slight  movement 
between  focusing  and  exposure  will  often  mean  a 
wasted  jilate  with  a head,  but  a full-length  figure  would 
in  the  .same  circumstances  be  quite  passable. 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  that  we  are  using  a lens 
which  gives  critically  sharp  definition.  If  we  can  in- 


troduce a little  “diffusion  of  focus”  the  results  will 
usually  be  more  satisfactory,  and  fortunately  most 
portrait-anastigmats  are  provided  with  the  means 
to  do  this.  The  advantage  is  gained  in  two  ways,  the 
one  being  that  the  standard  of  greatest  sharpness  is 
lowered,  so  that  the  difference  between  various  planes 
is  not  so  clearly  marked,  and  the  other  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  actually  a slight  but  useful  addition 
to  the  depth  of  focus.  One  point  has  to  be  observed; 
the  necessity  to  focus  after  the  adjustment  for  diffusion 
has  been  made.  This  adjustment  must  be  very  slight 
for  ordinary  portraiture,  since  quite  an  appreciable 
gain  in  general  definition  can  be  obtained  before  any 
pronounced  “soft-focus”  effect  is  evident. 

The  most  careful  focusing  is  useless  if  there  be  any 
unrecognized  trace  of  chromatic  aberration  existing 
in  the  lens,  and  cases  of  this  have  come  under  our 
notice,  even  with  makers  of  the  first  class.  Such  lenses 
give  widely  different  results  in  different  hands.  If  we 
take  the  case  of  a photographer  who  focuses  the  sitter’s 
eye  and  leaves  the  rest  to  luck,  it  may  happen  that  the 
chromatic  error  just  gives  the  necessary  adjustment 
for  general  definition,  but  another  more  careful  worker 
who  makes  this  adjustment  on  the  screen  may  find 
his  sharpest  point  in  a different  plane  from  that  which 
he  e.xpected.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  any  new 
lens  should  be  tested  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  in  photographers’  vernacular 
it  “works  to  focus.” 

With  portrait-lenses  of  the  Petzval  type  or  its  modi- 
fications the  procedure  is  very  similar,  but  as  they 
have  a more  or  less  concave  field  they  behave  somewhat 
differently.  With  sitting  figures  the  rising-front  should 
be  dropped  sufficiently  to  bring  the  center  of  the  lens 
opposite  the  place  w'here  the  sitter’s  head  will  fall  upon 
the  plate.  The  natural  curvature  of  the  field  will  then 
often  be  sufficient  to  give  uniform  sharpness  over  the 
entire  subject  at  as  large  an  aperture  as  F/3.  With 
standing  figures  the  curvature  renders  the  use  of  very 
large  openings  impossible  if  sharp  detail  is  required 
throughout,  and  this  is  usually  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  focus- 
ing-pinion,  we  are  of  ojainion  that  most  people  are 
too  hasty.  A gentle  to-and-fro  motion,  examining  the 
image  all  the  while,  is  likely  to  give  far  more  satisfactory 
negatives  than  a quick  twist  of  the  handle  and  an  abrupt 
stoppage  when  one  point  appears  sharp. 


Red  Lamps  and  Rapid  Plates 

Now^  that  plates  with  speed-numbers  of  400  and  500 
II.  and  D.  are  in  common  u.se  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
great  care  in  the  illumination  of  the  darkroom.  We 
recently  encountered  a case,  remarks  The  British 
Journal,  wdiere  an  operator  who,  during  the  summer, 
had  been  using  a plate  marked  200  II.  and  D.,  took  up 
another  grade  marked  400,  with  the  residt  that  the 
latter  gave  very  foggy  results.  As  he  had  not  en- 
countered this  with  the  slower  plate,  he  blamed  the 
emulsion  and  not  his  red  lamp.  It  w'as  ea.sy  to  convince 
liiin  of  his  error  by  filling  in  and  developing  in  absolute 
darkness.  Much  of  the  red  glass  now  in  use  is  by  no 
means  safe  for  an  ultra-rapiil  plate,  and  a fabric  which 
has  become  faded  is  even  worse.  A properly  made 
and  tested  “.safe-light”  is  not  an  expensive  item,  and 
it  is  well  worth  its  cost,  as  it  gives  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  compatible  with  safety.  When  using  a doubt- 
ful lamp  it  is  a good  plan  to  fix  a screen  to  intercept 
direct  light  from  the  plate  during  the  early  stages  of 
develoiuuent.  When  the  image  is  well  out  there  is 
less  danger  of  fogging  by  inspection  by  the  full  light. 
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There  is  one  big  event  in  London  this  month  which 
has  overshadowed  every  other,  and  that  is  the  Inter- 
national Advertising-Exhibition  at  the  White  City. 
It  has  been  an  overAvlielming  success,  and  we  liave 
heard  of  and  seen  nothing  else  all  this  week. 

It  opened  on  November  27,  with  a brilliant  pageant, 
a mile  in  length.  The  Organising  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Thirty  Clubs  Avere  people  of  imagination  and 
originality,  and  pjlans  had  been  kept  very  .secret,  so 
that  the  puVjlic  had  an  exciting  surprise,  and  very 
delighted  it  was  at  such  an  amusing  and  intere.sting 
spectacle.  To  conceive  and  arrange  such  a wonderful 
proces.sion  had  taken  brains,  time  and  sheer  harfl 
labor;  but  to  achieve  such  a success  was  well  worth 
the  work  put  into  it.  We  have  never  had  anything 
like  it  before,  and  it  is  a sign  of  the  awakening  of  our 
trade-interests  and  the  new  conditions.  One  can 
only  describe  it  as  a mixture  of  a Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
an  historical  pageant,  and  a dream  of  posters.  The 


Glaxo  Baby,  the  Komo  Mop,  Fountain-Pens, 
“Bubbles”  of  Pear’s  Soap  fame,  all  the  well-known 
adverti.sement-figures  had  come  to  life.  But  what 
created  most  enthusiasm  was  a l)ig  car  on  which  was 
displayed  an  enormous  kodak  as  big  as  a house.  On 
the  top  stood  "Miss  Kodak,”  who  is  ,so  familiar  to 
English  and  Continental  kodakers.  She  took  the 
different  poses  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
her  on  the  Kodak  advertisemenis,  and  her  smiles  from 
this  elevated  and  rather  perilous  iiosition  moved  the 
crowd  to  ra])turcs.  It  was  a.  clever  iilea;  for  this 
Kodak  girl  caught  the  imagination  of  the  onlookers, 
ami  all  along  the  line  of  the  cnnvd  she  was  greeted  with 
licarty  cheers. 

We  are  told  that  this  idea  of  the  Kodak  girl,  in  her 
striped  frock,  is  not  familiar  to  the  American  ])ublic. 
Perhaps,  she  is  purely  British,  and — according  to  Mr. 
Bell,  the  clever  Advertisement-Manager  to  the  firm — 
one  of  her  characteristics  is  that  she  is  dumb.  Unlike 
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many  of  the  other  advertisement-cliaracters,  no 
words  are  ever  written  under  her  name.  She  smiles 
at  you,  she  beckons  to  you,  she  shows  you  her  Kodak, 
but  she  only  expresses  her  enjoyment  of  photography 
in  her  attitude  and  expression.  They  are  so  full  of 
joie  de  vivre,  that  they  say  more  than  any  words  could. 
She  typifies  the  charm  of  Kodak  photography,  and 
she  has  become  an  institution  to  Britishers  throughout 
the  world.  This  was  the  only  photographic  car  that 
we  could  discover  in  the  jjrocession.  There  may  have 
been  others,  for  the  procession  was  long,  and  the  crowd 
large;  but  if  there  were,  we  missed  them. 

But  this  extremely  entertaining  procession  was  but 
the  prelude  to  the  big  exhibition  at  the  White  City. 
It  was  open  only  one  week,  and  had  the  organisers 
realised  how  the  scheme  would  grip  the  imagination 
of  the  ])ublic,  they  would  have  arranged  for  it  to  stay 
open  a longer  period.  As  it  is,  the  decision  has  been 
reached  to  hold  another  exhibition  at  a later  date. 
A week  was  far  too  short,  and  the  crowds  that  visited 
it  almost  defeated  its  object,  in  .spite  of  the  l>ig  space 
where  it  was  housed,  for  if  was  difficult  to  get  near 
some  of  the  exhiliils.  Although  we  were  there  com- 
paratively early  in  the  day,  it  was  already  so  blocked 
that  we  could  move  only  with  the  stream. 

Kodak  has  matle  another  .score  here  by  capturing 
the  first  prize  of  a hundred  guineas  for  Window-Dress- 
ing. It  was  a very  sim))le  and  original  scheme  of 
striped  material  running  back  to  a center  in  which  was 
displayed  one  single  Kodak.  Only  a photographer 
could  have  undenstood  tlic  value  of  tlius  focusing 
attention  on  the  one  e.ssential  object. 

Not  content  with  a pageant  and  an  exhibition,  the 
organisers  of  this  advertising-adventure  held  a ball 
at  Covent  Garden.  Here  the  Kodak  girl  was  im- 
personated by  Ilylda  Lewis,  who  is  said  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  the  best-dressed  woman  in  London.  But  some- 


how, impersonations  are  always  a little  disappointing, 
and  it  is  really  best  to  leave  people  the  pleasant  illu- 
sions of  Mr.  Fred  Pegrin’s  creations.  No  woman  can 
be  so  tall  and  graceful  and  slim  and  classically  built 
as  in  his  charming,  little  drawings. 

The  papers  are  already  well  sprinkled  with  winter- 
sports  photographs,  for  the  season  is  actually  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  likely  to  be  a record.  The  war  closed 
down  Switzerland  for  English  visitors,  and  since  1914 
a new  generation  has  grown  up,  which,  this  winter, 
will  experience  its  initiation  in  snow-sports.  It  has 
been  our  experience,  for  many  years,  that  nearly  every 
visitor  to  Switzerland  in  winter,  whether  man  or  woman, 
takes  a camera  and  uses  it.  So  we  may  take  it  that 
the  photographic  trade  is  busy,  even  in  these  days  of 
slack  business  in  other  directions. 

Sir  William  Abney,  who  died  December  3,  aged 
seventy-seven  years,  may  truthfully  be  called  one  of 
the  Photographic  Fathers.  His  name  has  been  a 
household-word  (photographically)  for  many  years 
in  this  country.  The  younger  generation  may  not 
know  it  so  well,  for  his  photographic  activities  have 
naturally  declined  as  his  years  increased.  He  was  a 
skilled  and  prolific  writer  on  almost  all  photographic 
subjects,  and  since  1903  has  been  adviser  to  the  Board 
of  Education  (Science  Department) . 

December  8 was,  atmospherically,  a black  day  in 
London.  As  one  of  the  papers  put  it,  “day  did  not 
dawn.”  It  was  not  so  much  a yellow,  thick  fog  of  the 
usual  kind,  but  an  absolutely  nightlike  darkness, 
although  no  doubt  the  usual  cause — London  smoke — 
was  responsible.  It  did  not  lift  during  the  whole  day. 

Sir  Charles  Markham  and  Miss  Gladys  Beckett  were 
married  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  on  the  day  of 
this  darkness  and  the  photographs  usually  made  after 
the  ceremony  were  quite  impossible.  But  the  photog- 
rapher, who  evidently  was  endowed  with  energy  and 
enterprise,  came  armed  with  flashlight-apparatus,  and 
the  results  were  quite  satisfactory,  the  light  carrying 
well  back  even  to  the  church-doorway,  and  also  giving 
a glimpse  of  the  spectators. 


Binding  Photo-Era 

■ So  many  subscribers,  camera-clubs  and  libraries  are 
binding  Photo-Era  Magazines  for  the  year  1920 
and  previous  years,  that  we  have  received  an  unusual 
number  of  orders  for  back  copies,  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  we  are  able  to  supply. 

Therefore,  readers  who  contemplate  binding  their 
Piioto-Era  Magazines  for  any  year  or  years,  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  orders  for  any  missing  numbers 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  without  delay.  The  price 
asked  for  these  back  numbers  depends  upon  their  age. 


Back  Volumes  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 

The  call  for  back  volumes  of  Photo-Era  M.xgazine 
has  never  been  so  great  as  at  present.  The  educa- 
tional as  well  as  the  entertaining  features  of  the  maga- 
zine are  apjiarent  to  camerists  who  desire  to  improve 
their  photograjihic  work  technically  and  artistically. 
We  have  the  following  complete  volumes  in  stock, 
ready  for  hinding—WQ^,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1912, 
1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917.  The  price  is  15  or 
20  cents  per  copy  according  to  the  year — 1904  to 
March  1917,  15  cents;  March  1917  to  July  1920, 
20  cents.  Postage  3 cents  additional  per  copy.  This 
is  an  excellent  oi>portunity  to  olitain  a complete  file 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine  at  the  old  price.  Orders 
will  be  filled  as  received  and  subject  to  prior  sale. 


RECENT 

PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported 

by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 

T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  he 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of 
December,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  dis- 
closed to  the  public. 

Patent,  number  1,359,481,  has  been  issued  to  George 
C.  Beidler,  Rochester,  N.Y.  on  a Photographic  and 
Developing  Apparatus. 

William  Logan  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand  has  re- 
ceived patent,  number  1,359,515,  on  a Camera-Sighter. 

Photographic-Film  Hanger  has  been  invented  by 
Guy  C.  Cross  of  Denver,  Colo.  Patent,  number 
1,360,187. 

Cheng  Chih  Kuo,  of  Ithaca,  N.A^  has  been  issued 
patent,  number  1,300,414,  a Photographic  Apparatus. 

Patent,  number  1,300,538,  on  a Pliotographic-Film- 
M'inding  Mechanism  has  been  received  by  Robert 
Krodel  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  patent  has  been 
assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

William  F.  Gongaware,  Ocean  Park,  California  has 
been  granted  patent,  number  1,30'2,787,  for  Title 
Attachment  for  Cameras. 

Photographic  Camera,  patent,  number  1,30'2,833, 
has  been  granted  to  Clyde  C.  Ralston,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Patent,  number  1,303,089,  Printing  Attachment 
for  Photo-Printing-Machines.  Thomas  Garfield 
Cooper,  .Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Joseph  M.  Hoff  of  Dorchester,  Wisconsin  has  been 
granted  patent,  number  1,303,117,  for  Film-Develop- 
ing Machine. 

Film-Holder,  patent,  number  1,303,184,  has  been 
granted  to  Nahum  E.  Luboshez,  London,  England, 
assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1.301.939.  Camera-Shutter  and  Operating  Mechan- 
ism therefor.  Thomas  Wallace,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Film- Washing,  patent,  number  1.3()'-2,I40,  has  been 
granted  to  Louis  James  San,  New  York,  N.Y. 

George  II.  Shaw,  Camillus,  N.Y.  has  been  granted 
patent,  number  1,302,193,  for  Photographic-Plate 
Holder. 

1,302,548.  Photographic  Camera.  John  F.  Wall, 

U.  S.  Army  and  John  F.  Coonan,  Boise,  Idaho. 

-Means  for  Marking  and  Identifying  Negatives, 

patent,  number  1,302,581,  granted  to  (.'arl  W. 
Schmidt,  I’iedmont,  California;  assignor  to  .\ii5co 
Company,  Binghamton,  N.A’. 


Photographic  Enlarging 

Here  is  a book  written  by  an  expert  [ihotographer 
of  wide  ex-perience — R.  Child  Bayley,  the  author  of  the 
Compleic  1‘holographer,  and  the  editor  of  the  Amateur 
Photographer.  This  valuable  and  practical  text-book 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  and  a 
complete  index  of  subjects. 

The  contents  is  devoted  to  the  apyiaratus  u.sed  in  the 
enlarging-7)rocess;  daylight-enlarging;  enlarging  with 
artificial  light;  bromide  paper;  developers  and  en- 
largements; developing;  modifying  the  result;  trim- 


ming and  mounting;  toning  enlargements;  spotting 
and  working-up  Ozobrome  and  Bromoil;  defects  and 
remedies  for  enlarged  negatives.  These  various  tojiics 
have  been  treated  in  an  able  manner,  and  constitute  a 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive 
worker. 

This  book,  in  its  third  and  revised  edition  and  taste- 
ful covers,  is  published  by  Iliffe  & Sons,  20  Tudor 
Street,  London,  England,  at  3 shillings  10  pence,  which 
is  a remarkably  low  price  in  these  days. 

“ Photography  Made  Easy” 

The  question  of  making  successful  photographs 
with  the  least  exertion  has  troubled  the  minds  of  many 
camerists,  who  now  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a book 
on  this  topic  has  at  last  been  issued.  It  is  entitled, 
“Photography  Made  Easy.” 

This  useful  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages 
con-sists  of  thirty-two  chapters,  which  are  reprinted 
from  articles  published  under  the  caption  of  “Lessons 
for  Beginners”  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  and 
emanate  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley, 
Editor  of  that  English  photo-weekly.  In  these  easy 
lessons,  presented  in  progressive  stages,  Mr.  Bayley 
has  gone  into  generous  detail,  so  that  even  a child  can 
comprehend  tlie  practice  of  photography.  Every 
step  in  ])hotography  practice  has  been  treated  intelli- 
gently, accurately  and  with  painstaking  care,  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  lens  being  illustrated.  The 
book  is  intended  obviously  for  the  English  worker; 
so  that  tlie  American  reader  will  umlerstaml  that 
“loading  the  dark  slide”  means,  “filling  the  plate- 
holder”;  and  that  “exposing  the  negative”  really 
means  “exposing  the  dryplate  or  film.”  By  “develop- 
ing tlie  negative,”  Mr.  Bayley  means  that  it  is  the 
exposed  plate  or  film  that  is  being  created  into  a nega- 
tive; for,  as  he  explains  in  several  places,  a negative  is 
a plate  or  film  that  has  undergone  the  successive 
stages  of  exposure,  development  and  fixation. 

Tiiis  comprehensive  book  on  photogra[)hic  practice 
will  be  receiveil  with  favor  by  every  beginner  or  jiro- 
spective  camera-user,  and  even  by  many  professionals 
who  like  to  know  exactly  the  reason  for  the  various 
results  that  they  obtain,  successfully  or  otherwise. 
'I’he  book  is  published  by  Iliffe  & Sons,  Ltd.,  20  Tudor 
Street,  London,  England,  at  3 shillings  3 pence,  which, 
at  the  present  low  rate  of  exchange,  is  virtually  a gift. 


One  Among  Them 

The  artist  beamed.  A visitor — a wealthy-looking 
visitor,  too — had  paid  a visit  to  his  studio. 

As  he  showed  the  great  man  around,  he  fingered 
lovingly  the  products  of  his  brain. 

“This  picture,”  he  said,  stop])ing  before  his  master- 
])iece,  “took  me  nineteen  months  to  paint.  It  was 
started  in  a garret — ” 

“Well,  well!” 

“,\nd  a hundred  thousand  wouldn't  buy  it  now.” 

“No,”  returned  the  critical  visitor,  eyeing  the  masLer- 
I>iece  more  closely,  “and  I'm  one  of  tlie  hundred 
thousand." — Er.cha  u ge. 


WITH 


THE  TRADE 


The  Wollensak  Prize  Contest 

On  the  opposite  page,  the  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  New  York,  advertises  a prize-contest 
which  should  be  of  immediate  interest  to  all  photog- 
raphers. The  number  and  the  value  of  the  prizes  make 
the  contest  well  worth  the  best  efforts  of  every  con- 
testant. Those  who  fail  to  win  a prize  will  receive 
a watch-fob  of  attractive  design. 

In  accordance  with  an  established  Wollensak  policy 
toward  dealers  and  consumers,  a price-readjustment  is 
announced  which  shows  a lower  list-price  on  certain 
Wollensak  products.  This  decision  to  pass  on  to  the 
trade  whatever  reductions  are  made  possible  by  lower 
manufacturing-costs  is  but  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Company  enjoys  its  high  position 
in  the  photographic  world. 

Of  Value  to  Photographers 

The  excellence  of  “Agfa”  products  is  well  known  to 
photographers.  As  an  aid  to  the  successful  use  of  these 
products,  the  Sagamore  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  tw'o  book- 
lets, “Fornudte”  and  “Flashlight,”  which  are  sent  free 
of  charge  with  orders  and  should  lie  in  the  hands  of 
all  photographers  who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  best 
results  with  “Agfa”  chemicals. 

The  “ Ciba  ” Book 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  practical  value 
of  a booklet,  known  as  the  “Ciba”  book,  issued  by 
the  Ciba  Company,  91  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  booklet  contains  many  practical  formulse,  a 
hyperfocal  distance  talile,  helpful  photographic  sug- 
gestions and  a table  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  was  established  in  1864 
at  Basle,  Switzerland  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
chemical  manufacturing  company  in  that  country. 
In  addition  to  photographic  chemicals,  it  manufactures 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  pharmaceutical  chemicals 
and  dyes.  The  company  is  entirely  Swdss-owned,  has 
a staff  of  one  hundred  and  tw’enty  graduate  chemists 
and  employs  over  three  thousand  persons.  Copies  of 
the  “Ciba”  book  may  be  had  free  of  charge  at  request. 

High-Grade  Colored  Glasses 

Photographers  who  are  obliged  to  wear  glasses 
or  spectacles  made  of  colored  glass,  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  best  (juallty  and  scientifically  correct 
grades  of  tinted  glasses  are  made  in  Paris,  by  J.  Scory, 
w'liose  advertisement  aj)pears  in  this  issue  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine.  Monsieur  Scory  was  in  this  country 
several  years  ago  and  supplied  a number  of  our  manu- 
facturing opticians  with  a quantity  of  these  tinted 
gla.s.ses,  which  gave  utmost  satisfaction  and  were  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  similar  gla.sses  made  elsewhere. 

Photographers,  who  arc  interested,  owe  it  to  tlieni- 
selves  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  optician  who 
supplies  them  witli  these  tinted  glas.ses,  to  Monsieur 
Scory’s  advertisement,  and  in  tliis  w'ay  obtain  the  best 
article  of  tlie  kind  manufactured  in  the  world. 


For  Stereo-Workers 

Few  workers  of  the  Publisher’s  acquaintanee  have 
the  requisite  skill  in  finishing  stereo  exposures  and  pro- 
ducing from  the  negatives  the  best  possible  stereo- 
graphs, on  paper  or  on  glass.  The  latter,  in  particular 
calls  for  special  experience,  which  is  possessed  by  W.  M. 
Snell,  himself  a photographic  expert  and,  for  many 
years,  head  of  the  Lens  and  Camera  Departments  of 
the  Robey-French  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  His  ad- 
vertisement, elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  exacting  stereo- workers. 

Photo-Era  Magazine  for  the  Professional  and 
Amateur 

Although  we  have  not  emphasised  the  fact,  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  is  appreciated  by  a large  number  of 
professional  photographers  throughout  this  country. 
We  have  several  hundreds  as  regular  paid  subscribers, 
which  number  has  been  constantly  increasing,  of  late. 
In  one  morning’s  mail  we  received  six  paid  subscrip- 
tions for  the  year  1921,  from  well-known  portrait  and 
commercial  photographers,  which  proves  that  Photo- 
Er-a  Magazine  is  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  photog- 
raphers. 

Although  every  copy  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  may 
not  fill  the  needs  of  the  advanced  studio  or  commercial 
photographer,  it  at  least  contains  something  that  seems 
to  repay  him  for  the  small  investment  of  $2.50  a year. 
In  any  event,  no  photographic  magazine  is  published 
with  more  conscientious  care,  and  effort  towards 
supreme  technical  excellence,  than  Photo-Era,  and 
we  are  glad  that  our  efforts  along  these  lines  receive 
the  warm  approval  that  comes  to  the  Publisher  from 
professional  and  amateur  workers  throughout  the 
photographic  world. 

Improving  the  Tone  of  the  Photo-Play 

All  lovers  of  the  photo-play  will  rejoice  that  Chief 
of  Police  Fitzmorris,  of  Chicago,  has  prohibited  the 
liortrayal  by  motion-pictures  of  criminals  at  work, 
even  though  the  end  of  the  picture  might  show  the 
criminal  landed  in  a prison-cell.  “It  will  make  no 
difference  whether  the  criminal  shown  is  a hero  or  a 
villain,”  said  this  courageous  official.  “Even  the 
showing  of  a policeman  disguised  as  a burglar  is  taboo.” 

The  order  to  censors  to  issue  no  permits  for  any 
photo-play  depicting  the  commission  of  crime,  became 
public  when  three  youthful  robbers,  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  reformatory,  declared  that  their 
crimes  had  been  inspired  by  a “crook”  motion-picture. 

Noisy  Portraits 

“It's  true  our  prices  i^re  a little  higher,”  said  the 
photographer,  “but  then  we  give  you  a very  life-like 
portrait.” 

“What’s  that  commotion  in  the  next  room?”  asked 
the  lady  in  alarm. 

“Oh,  that’s  some  of  our  speaking  likenesses  having  a 
little  argument,”  the  photographer  replied. — Exchange. 
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LENS  PRICES  REDUCED 


Wollensak  Amateur  Pho- 
tographic Competition 
Now  Open 

One  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  non- 
professional photographers, 
in  a contest  closing  April  1st, 
for  pictures  made  with  Wol- 
lensak lenses. 

There  will  be  3 classes  and 
8 cash  prizes  as  follows: 

SPEED  CLASS  for  speed 
pictures,  made  with  the  Series 
II  Velostigmat  /:4.5.  First 
prize  $20.00;  second,  $10.00; 
third,  $5.00. 

PICTORIAL  CLASS  for 
pictures  made  with  the  Veri- 
to  Soft-Focus  /:4.  Prizes 
same  as  Speed  Cla.ss. 

GENERAL  CLASS  for  pic- 
tures made  with  any  Wollen- 
•sak  lens.  Fir,st  prize  $20.00; 
second,  $10.00. 

Every  contestant,  whether  a winner 
or  not,  submitting  two  or  more 
prints,  will  receive  a handsome  sou- 
venir watch-fob  of  dignified  and 
artistic  design. 

Each  print  must  have  on  the  back 
the  name  and  address  of  contestant, 
lens  used,  and,  if  possible,  diaphragm 
opening  employed,  and  must  be 
mailed  to  Wollensak  Competition 
Mgr.,  1415  Clinton  Avenue  North, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before  April  first. 

•All  pictures  submitted  become  the 
property  of  the  Wollensak  flptical 
Company.  Winners  of  prizes  will  be 
expected  to  turn  over  the  original 
negative  to  the  company. 

Photographs  of  people,  to  be  elig- 
ible, must  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  form  of  release,  signed  by 
the  subject.  “I  hereby  grant  permis- 
sion to  the  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany to  use  my  photo,  taken  by.  . . 

in  their  advertising 

and  other  publicity.” 

Photographs  of  minors  should  he 


Revised  Price  List  Shows  Lower  Prices  on 
Wollensak  Lenses 


There  is  one  sure  way  to  reduce  prices.  That  is  reduce 
them.  And  there  are  manufaeturers  who  are  voluntarily 
sustaining  losses  in  order  to  help  bring  down  the  “H.  C.  of 
L.,”  by  lowering  their  prices. 

The  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  one  of  the  last  to  ad- 
vance their  prices,  is  leading  the  way  in  bringing  them  back 
to  normal.  Their  new  price  list  now  effective  shows  a 
reduction  that  applies  not  only  to  new  orders  but  to  all  their 
unfilled  orders  as  well. 

Copies  of  new  price  list  and  eatalog  may  be  obtained 
from  the  company.  A coupon  is  given  below  for  your  con- 
venience. 


accompanied  by  a similar  release, 
signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

This  contest  is  an  opportunity  to 
every  user  of  Wollensak  lenses. 
Whether  you  win  or  not,  the  attract- 
ive watch-fob  is  well  worth  the  slight 
trouble  involved. 


No — this  picture  was  not  taken  with  a reflecting 
camera.  It’s  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  Series 
IV  Velostigmat  in  Optimo  Shutter.  Lens  used  wide 
open,  shutter  at  i-2ooth  second. 


Significant  Emblems 

Here  are  three  guides  to  the  man 
who  woulfl  buy  wisely: 

Li’ft — Wollen.sak  lenses  and  shut- 
ters are  American-made  by  an  Amer- 
ican organization. 

Center — Wollen.sak  membership 
(hy  invitation)  in  the  Rice  Leaders 
of  the  World  .Association  is  your  as- 
surance of  a square  deal  and  a qual- 
ity product. 

ItighI — The  Wollensak  seal  of  ser- 
vice. Look  for  it  when  you  buy  a 
lens. 


Wollensak- Rochester 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me 
catalog 

□ For  Amateurs 

□ For  Professionals 

□ New  Price  List 

Name 

Address 

Please  Print 


Pictures  must  have  been  made  prior  to  January  /,  1921. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  I’iioto-Ek.v  Guaranty 


Finger  Marks  Mar  Fine  Photo  Prints 

Keep  your  original  prints  unsoiled.  Exhibit  them  to  your 
friends  by  projecting  them  on  a screen — enlarged  and  in  all 
their  sharp  detail.  Show  them  better  and  keep  them  in 
better  condition  by  using  the 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  BALOPTICON 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

This  instrument  projects  all  opaque  objects,  including  prints,  magazine  illustrations,  post  cards, 
maps,  specimens,  etc.,  as  well  as  lantern  slides.  Even,  steady,  safe  light  is  assured  by  the  new  gas- 
filled  Mazda  Lamp,  and  the  operation  is  so  simple  that  it  is  wise  for  you  to  insist  on  a Balopticon. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

558  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 
Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses, 
Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Range  Finders,  Gun-sights,  Searchlight  Projectors  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 
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Ica  Troina  (3^  x and  9 x 12  cm.)  double  extension, 

Avith  Hekla  Doppel-Anastigmat  lens  in  Comjiur 
Shutter  with  three  holders  ....  S65.00 

Same  w-ith  Carl  Zeiss  Amalar  lens.  Scries  IX  F/6.8  ^89.50 

We  have  a wonderful  assortment  of  Ica  Cameras  in  all  sizes 
with  genuine  Carl  Zeiss  F/4.5  ami  other  lens-<‘quipments, 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Goerz  (jaiiierae.  Lenses  and  Binoeulare  in  all  sizes,  speeds 
and  powers. 

ISow  in  stock  and  at  i/onr  disposal.  IVrite  vs  for 
cataloijs  and  information. 

Your  Old  Camera  or  Lens  Exchanged  at 
Top  Value. 

ABE  COHEN’S  EXCHANGE 

I1.-J  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Elimmates  Guessing 
in  Photography!! 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  accurate  instru- 
ment for  determining  correct  time  for  exposure. 

Easily  and  quickly  manipulated;  compact  and  always 
ready  for  use. 

No  Sensitive  Paper  Used  For  Tinting 

Exposure  table  complete  on  dial. 

Essential  to  the  Photographer  who  wants 
perfect  pictures. 

Order  by  mail  or  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

New  Vest  Pocket  Model 


HERBERT  ^ 
&HUESGEN 
CO. 

18  East  42nd.  Street 


Dia.  2-3/8"  X IS/16"  Thick 

Price  SIO. 

Dealers : A postal 
will  bring  our 
special  offer 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  I51ue-15ook  of  Pliotograiihic  Advertising 


Photo  by  L.  F.  Brehmer 


There  is  no  longer  an  open  and  closed  season 
for  the  amateur  photographer,  who  has  armed 
himself  with  one  of  these  famous  anastigmats. 
Short  days,  cloudy  weather  and  indoor-scenes 
present  no  obstacles  to  Tessar  speed  and 
Optical  corrections. 


Winter 

Has  No  Terrors 

— photographically  speaking — if 
your  camera  is  equipped  with  a 

Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessar  Lens 


Tessar  Ilb  admits  60%  more  light  than  the  ordinary  lens;  in  other  words,  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  fast.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  compact  enough  for  ready  use  on  hand-cameras. 


Tessar  Ic  passes  100%  more  light  than  the  Tessar  lib,  giving  it  nearly  twice  as  great 
speed  and  nearly  four  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  lens.  It  is  especially  adaptable  for 
reflecting-cameras  and  portraiture. 


Tessars  of  hath  series  are  available  for  immediate  delivery.  Try  one  on  your  camera. 
Consult  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog  of  our  anastigmat  lenses. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON 


Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  {Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


When  Ordering  Hoods  Remember  tlie  Photo-Era  (iuaranty 


THREE  BIG  IMPROVEMENTS 
The  Normal  Grade 

(Red  Label) 

Victor  Flash-Powder 

NOW 

MAKES  DECIDEDLY  LESS  REPORT 


Labels  marked — 


in  this  new  mixture, 
its  use  and  the  results  secured. 


IGNITES  MORE  EASILY 
BURNS  MORE  RAPIDLY  (Vsb  Second) 

And  the  extremely  high  illuminating-quality,  which  has  made  it  the 
universal  illuminant  for  all  photographic  work,  has  heen  fully  maintained 
We  feel  sure  you  and  your  patrons  will  he  more  than  ever  pleased  with 


Your  Dealer  Sells  and  Recommends  It. 


Jas.  H.  Smith  & Sons  Co. 


Ave. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICA 
1921 


The  second  volume,  assemhled  hy  the  co-opera- 
tion of  pictorial  photographers  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  1921  edition  contains 
many  heautiful  full-page  superb  reproductions 
of  pictorial  masterpieces.  The  text-pages  are 
of  timely  interest  and  practical  value.  The 
hooks  measure  8x11  inches,  hound  in  boards. 
The  edition  is  limited. 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 
SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


40%  OFF 

3,000  Genuine  Leather  Cover 

Photo  Albums 

With  50  Loose  Leaf  Pages 

Colors:  Black,  Gray  and  Brown.  Embossed 
Grains.  Tube  Style. 

Size  Regular  Sale  Price 

4x8....  $2.50  ....  S1.50 

5x8....  3.00  ....  1.80 

7x11  . . . . 4.25  ....  2.55 

8x11  . . . . 4.75  ....  2.85 

9x12  . . . . 5.75  ....  3.45 

9 X 14  ...  . 6.75  ....  4.05 

11x14  . . . . 7.25  ....  4.35 

CHARLES  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


Puoto-Eka  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Carl  Zeiss  Products 
are  now  available 

(Latest  Models) 

YOU  are  already  familiar  with  the  unusual  excellence  and  merit 
of  such  Carl  Zeiss  products  as  photographic  lenses,  prism- 
binoculars  and  microscopes. 

The  latest  models  of  these  are  now  available  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  New  York  City. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  also  available  the  latest  models  of  many 
other  Carl  Zeiss  products  and  appliances  of  similar  high  character — 
telescopes,  optical  measuring- instruments,  surveying -instruments, 
microscopic  projection-apparatus,  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  etc. 
Some  can  be  delivered  immediately,  others  on  special  orders. 

Write  us  for  information  and  prices. 


Harold  M.  Bennett 


U.  S.  Agent 


110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


UAMMER  plates  have  won 

first  j)lace  through  purity  of 
chemicals,  perfection  of  manufac- 
turing-methods, and  rigid  insj>ec- 
tion  of  output.  They  hold  their 
supremacy  through  merit  alone. 


Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field  and 
studio-work,  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


REQ. TRADE  MARK 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Gan  Make  Your  Photographs 
Look  Like  Oil-Paintings 

WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil-Colors 


Standard  size  set  of  1 5 tubes,  $2.50  each 
Postpaid,  $2.60 

The  colors  bring-  out  the  be.intv  of  a picture.  ANY 
CHILD  CAN  USE  THEM.  If  you  knew  how  simple 
it  is  to  touch  up  your  pictures  with  color  you  would  not 
have  any  black-and--white  prints  in  your  collection. 

Roehrig  Transparent  Oil-Colors  are  thoroughly 
transparent.  Guaranteed  permanent.  Brilliant  in 
tone.  Quickly  applied.  Easily  removed  for  alterations. 
The  best  for  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
Complete  Instructions  at  Request 

Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

155  Nevins  Street  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  fiood.s  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


THE  MOST 

IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF 

WORLD 

SHUTTER 

— 

Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 

Combination  for  governing 

trouble.”  Write  today 

the  slower  and  higher 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MERCK’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS 

PHOTOL,  Rapid  Developer 

PAGET 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 

[Cream  and  White  Stock) 

( Monomethyl-Paramido-Phenol-Sulphatc) 

Papers  That  Give  No  Trouble 

PYROGALLIC  ACID 

HYDROQUINONE 
SODIUM  HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM  SULPHITE 
SODIUM  SULPHIDE 

No  paper  can  equal  Paget’s  self-toning 

POTASSIUM  BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM  FERRICYANIDE 

for  its  exquisite  sepia  effects,  or  for 

SILVER  SALTS 

colder  tones. 

URANIUM  SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS  ACETIC  ACID,  Etc. 

Try  this  paper  with  a 50-cent  package 

— 

of  Postcards. 

Sole  Distributors  of 

METOL 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 

for  Rhodia  Chemical  Co. 

MERCK  & CO. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

NEW  YORK 

General  Trade  Agents 

ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 

PHILADELPHIA  - - - PA. 

Works  at  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

1'lie  Finest  Printing-Medium  of  the  Age 

A N T E D 

Connection  with  |)hotographers  specializing  in 
commercial  still-life  pictures  and  subjects  for 
commercial  poster-advertising,  also  photographs 
of  every  kind  of  domestic  animal  in  action. 

f 1 M JIaJ 

Aiidre88:  H.  C.  PERLEBERG 

15  East  40tl.  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

^'“'^^^COLLODION 

HYDROCHINONE 

Beautiful  Sepia-tones  by  lixing  only. 

For  Sale — Malliiickrodt's  Pure  Hydrochinone, 

21  x41  - $ .25  Cab.  - $ .45  4x5-$  .40 

$2.57  per  pound,  prepaid.  Larger  lots  at  lower 

31  x 41-  . .30  4 x6  - .50  5 x 6 - .65 

31  X 5i  - .40  H X 10  - 1.60 

price.  Remit  with  order.  Get  our  prices  on 
Hammer  Dry-Plates  Wollensak  Lenses 

J.  L.  I.EWIS  522  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  MYERS  SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

Piioto-Kua  Magazine  the  151ue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Agfa  Books 

FORMULAE 

AND 

FLASHLIGHT 

SENT  GRATIS  WITH  ORDERS 

FOR 

"AGFA”  AMIDOL 
“ ORTOL 
“ GLYCIN 
“ EIKONOGEN 
“ RODINAL 
“ BLITZLICHT 

PRICE  EIST  ON  APPLICATION 

Sagamore  Chemical  Co.,  inc. 

120-122  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  premier  miniature  camera. 
This  little  camera  has  so  many  good 
features  that  it  requires  two  pages  of 
the  Ica-Contessa  catalog  to  describe 
it.  It  is  the  only  camera  of  its  type 
furnished  with  Carl  Zeiss  Lens  Series 
IC  / 4.5  and  Compur  Shutter. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  u.S.  Agent] 

110  East  2.1d  Street,  New  York 


LIFE-STUDIES 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  IN  THE  NUDE 
For  Use  in  Place  of  Living  Models 

Sold  only  to  painters,  illustrators,  architects,  design- 
ers, art-students,  photographers  in  high  standing, 
and  physicians,  proved  as  such  to  our  satisfaction. 

Endorsed  by  connoisseurs  for  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  pose,  excellence  of  photographic  technique 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

NOT  SOLD  PROMISCUOUSLY 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold 
under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every  reader  knows 
is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 


Set  C,  20 — .5  .V  7 Prints 
Set  I,  12  8 X 10  Prints 


$6.00  each,  sent  only  by  express.  With  Photo-Era,  I year,  $8.25 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  .867  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  Ordering  floods  Remember  the  1’iioto-Er.\  Guaranty 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Classes  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rough  Optical  Class  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white,  neutral,  "fieuzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


arn'35t»100aW^ 

BECOME  A PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Big  opportunities  NOW. 

Qualify  for  this  fascinating 
profession.  Three  months’ 
course  eovers  all  branches: 

Motion-Picture— Commercial— Portraiture 


Cameras  and  Materials  furnished  free. 

Practical  instruction;  modern  equipment.  Day  or  evening 
classes;  easy  terms.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


ALBERT  A.  LANE 

232  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


The  Cr' 

1 ypography 

and  cry 

1 r< 


essu'ork 


of  this  CfCaga%ine 
are  exatnples  of  the 


ervice 

rendered  by 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

‘Boston 


Do  you  get  a Correct  Exposure  every  time? 

The  chances  are  that  you  do  not. 

You  can  eliminate  these  chances 
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The  Camera  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia 

Part  Two 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


El  Kaiitara,  for  three  liours, 
train  runs  over  tlie  Sahara 
'!•  and  finally  conies  to  rest 
iskra — an  oasis  of  one  hnn- 
and  fifty  thousand  date- 
palms  with  nearly  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
over  sixty-five  hundred  of  which  are  Moham- 
medans. There  are  two  towns,  the  New  and  the 
Old  Town.  The  New  Town  with  regularly  laid- 
out  streets  is  more  or  less  European  in  aspect, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
not  composed  of  Europeans,  but  of  Arabs,  desert- 
tribes  and  .Tews.  Owing  to  its  wonderful  winter- 
climate  and  Oriental  character,  Biskra  has  be- 
come a favorite  resort  for  Enroi>eans,  during 
the  winter-months,  especially  since  Robert 
Ilichens  wrote  the  “Ganlen  of  Allah,”  the  jilot 
of  which  is  laid  tliere.  Naturally,  hotels  have 
been  built  that  offer  many  modern  conveniences 
available  according  to  one’s  pocketbook — and 
these  charge  from  two  dollars  a day  to  as  innch 
as  six. 

In  the  New  'J'own,  there  arc  architectural 
features  which  are  pleasing,  such  as  mosques, 
churches,  cafes — Euroiiean  and  native — the 
streets  of  women  of  pleasure  with  odd  little  bal- 
conies flrajicd  with  Eastern  rugs,  market-places 
from  which  caravans  from  the  south  arrive  and 
depart,  bazaars  and  perfectly  fascinating  shojis 
filled  witli  Oriental  silks,  rugs,  jewelry,  perfumes 
and  leather-goods.  Eilms  for  one’s  camera  can  be 
had  in  many  stores,  and  photo-finisliing,  such  as 
it  is,  can  be  arranged  for  and  obtained. 

The  life  of  the  .streets  is  a constant  entertain- 
ment; for,  besides  the  variously  garlieil  ami 
robed  natives — the  costume  of  the  -Jew  and  his 
woman-kind  being,  jierhajis,  as  striking  as  any  — 
there  are  the  English  in  cork  helmets,  the  Ger- 
mans in  tlieir  outing-costumes,  the  .Vmericans, 
the  French  soldiers  in  Zouave  uniforms,  priests. 


holy  men,  scarlet-robed  sheiks,  camels,  donkeys, 
Arabian  horses  and  the  motor-cars  of  the  tourists. 

At  night,  the  Street  of  Women  with  its  native 
cafes — where  the  Ouled-Nail  women  * do  the 
abdomen-dance,  and  wild-looking  men  the  sword- 
dance -offers  Oriental  pictures  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. During  the  day,  excursions  can  lie  maile 
to  the  Old  Town,  about  two  miles  away,  where 
amid  the  date-palms  there  are  rude  villages, 
moscines  ami  native  graveyards  not  greatly 
different  from  those  at  El  Kantara.  Trips  can 
be  made  out  on  the  desert,  which  here  is  sandy, 
and  to  other  oases,  [larticularly  to  Sidi-Okija 
where  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  the  saint  of  that 
name  is  to  be  found.  Sidi-Oklm,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  Arab  coiu[ueror  of  the 
northern  shore  of  the  desert,  about  the  year 

()70  A.D. 

It  would  be  easy  to  spend  a month  at  Biskra, 
just  enjoying  its  atmosphere,  and  making  pictures 
and  jiictures,  of  the  thousand  and  one  odil  events 
that  take  jilace  weekly.  With  the  hotels  well 
ecpiipped  and  comfortable,  one  can  live  with 
all  the  comfort  to  be  found  in  any  American  or 
European  resort. 

Since  we  were  there,  the  six  davs’  camel- 
jonrney,  or  two  ilays’  motor-tri])  to  d’ouggourt, 
an  important  and  pictures(|ne  oasis  farther 
south,  has  been  redueeil  to  a night’s  run  by  train. 
But  we  will  not  speak  of  Touggonrt  here,  except 
to  say  that  it  is  in  the  region  of  great  sand-dunes. 

heaving  Biskra  by  train,  after  Inneheon,  one 
is  tine  at  C’onstanliue  a little  after  ten  at  night. 
Constantine,  in  itself,  is  not  an  interesting  city; 
but  its  situation  is  one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of 
the  world.  'The  town,  which  dates  back  to 
Phtenieiaii  days,  beeamc  Roman  in  due  course 
of  time,  then  Arab,  and  so  on  down  to  to-day 
when  it  is  French.  With  its  fifty-five  thousand 
population,  it  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  .Mgeria. 
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More  tlian  half  of  tlie  jiopiilation  is  Eiiroiiean 
at  ])resent  and  the  city  is  arcliitcctiirally  ratJier 
Victorian  in  style.  Excejit  for  its  native  <(uarter, 
wliicli  is  very  ])ictiiresr|ue,  it  is,  in  tlie  main, 
rattier  lioi'csoine,  excejit  for  its  rcmarkahle 
natural  iiosition. 

It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  two  thonsand  feet, 
and  on  three  sides  it  is  cut  off  from  the  adjoin- 
ing country  by  a ravine  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
its  deepest  jiart  and  over  a thonsand  feet  in  its 
shallowest,  the  fourth  side  of  the  town  terminat- 
ing in  a sheer  preeijiiee  overlooking  a large 
valley.  The  walls  of  this  ra\ine  are  almost 
sheer,  and  the  ravine  is  so  narrow  that  it  is 
S])anned  by  bridges.  Stejis  and  sloping  paths, 
originally  built  by  the  Komans,  lead  to  its  liase, 
far  below,  and  there  are  some  ruins  of  a Roman 
bath  where  one  can  bathe  to-day  in  a warm  sjiring. 
Looking  nj)  from  I he  bottom,  one  can  realise 
the  great  height  of  this  crack  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face, as  there  is  just  a ribbou-like  ]>art  of  the 


sky  to  be  seen  overheail.  But  to  make  the 
jilaee  more  scenic  still,  a jiart  of  it  is  roofed  in 
by  nature,  forming  caverns  through  which  mid- 
way high  a iiath  leads. 

These  caverns  would  aecommodate  nine  Cathe- 
drals of  Seville,  next  to  St.  Peter’s,  large.st  .sacred 
tmilding  in  Europe,  tliree  placed  on  top  of  one 
another  and  three  end  to  end.  To  tho.se  of  you 
who  have  been  to  Toledo,  in  Spain,  I will  say 
that  the  ravine  there  is  a mere  flitch  in  com- 
jiarison,  and  the  precipices  at  Ronda,  tame. 
The  dro])  from  the  world-renowned  Pali,  near 
Honolulu,  is  but  a few  hundred  feet  greater. 

AVe  were  at  Constantine  January  the  first  and 
second,  ami  there  were  three  inches  of  snow  at 
the  time.  In  fact,  it  .spit  snow  at  Biskra  and  ice 
formed  there,  which  was  something  very  unusual. 

Above  the  ravine,  some  of  the  Arab  houses 
are  built  flush  with  its  walls  so  that  if  one  fell 
out  of  the  wimlow,  he  would  have  an  unintcr- 
rujited  drop  of  fourteen  hundred  feet  or  more. 
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NATIVE  STREET,  BISKRA 
TAILOR  AT  BISKRA 


There  is  a good  day's  work  for  the  photographer 
in  and  al)out  the  city,  the  main  scpiare  of  the 
place  offering  some  pleasing  studies  and  the 
native  (juarter  many. 

From  Constantine  to  Tunis,  the  capital  of 
Tunisia,  is  a long,  fatiguing  train-journey  from 
early  in  the  morning  to  late  at  night.  The 
train  is  none  too  comfortable;  bnt  the  dining-car 
makes  up  for  some  of  what  the  coaches  lack  in 
comfort,  its  meals  being  exceptionally  good  and 
the  wine  superb.  The  way  is  not  without 
interest;  but  I will  not  go  into  details,  here. 

Tunis,  The  White,  with  its  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  stretches  over  a vast 


labyrinth  of  narrow  ways  lined  with  delightful 
Eastern  architecture,  more  pretentious  here 
than  in  any  place  we  have  yet  visited.  In  the 
residential  district  the  houses  are  distinctly 
handsome,  with  marble  doorways  that  support 
great  wooden  doors  decorated  with  metal-nails 
of  huge  size.  Balconies  project  fancifully  over 
the  street,  and  with  their  richly  carved  screens 
allow  the  women  of  the  harem  to  see,  but  not  to 
be  seen.  In  places,  the  sdreets  are  arched  by 
the  dwellings,  and  a sort  of  buttresses  form  all 
but  covered  ways. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city,  there  is  a series  of 
covercfl  ways  that  radiate  from  a center,  which. 
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area  on  the  shores  of  an  almost  land-lockcd 
lagoon.  When  viewed  from  a height,  it  seems 
like  a sea  of  white,  flat-roofed  two-storied  houses, 
relieved  by  the  domes  of  many  mosfjues,  graceful 
minarets,  and  |)alms,  the  domes  usually  of  tile 
in  two  or  more  colors,  the  minarets  tall  and 
striking.  It  is  a great  walled  city  witliin  which 
hardly  a whiti'  man  has  his  dweiliug;  but  out- 
si<lc  of  this  wall  there  has  grown  a Eurojican 
town  witli  regularly  laid-out  streets  and  ]>arks, 
linc(l  \\i(li  shops,  hotels  an<I  Euro])can  houses. 
It  is  not  of  the  Euro|)cau  town  that  I write, 
but  of  I he  Arab  city.  I'lie  laiul  ii])on  which  it 
lies  is  all  bill  flat,  and  ranges  of  high  hills  arc  to 
be  seen  both  nortli  and  soulli.  Again  we  find  a 


when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Bey,  suggests  a great  stone  octopus.  Inside  are 
the  bazaars  or  '‘souks"  where,  in  a sort  of  semi- 
twilight, merchants  sit  cross-legged  in  their 
stalls  and  surroundt'd  by  their  wares — rugs, 
carpets,  leather-goods,  jierfumes,  jewelry,  metal- 
goods,  candles,  silk-stuff's,  sandals,  and  dress- 
goods  of  all  kinds.  The  whole  laliyrinth  of 
cov'crcd  passages  serves  as  a mammoth  depart- 
ment-store. Here,  as  on  the  streets,  one  mingles 
with  the  throng  of  gayly  rolled  men  and  somber- 
elad  women,  the  latter  having  their  faces  veiled 
in  black  instead  of  white,  as  in  .Vlgeria.  In  the 
outside  slioi)i)ing-distriet,  one  picturesciue  shop 
after  anollier  lines  the  way  interspersed  with 
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mosques  and  cafes.  On  eacli  mosfiuc  is  a notice 
forbidding  Cbristians  to  desecrate  it  l)y  entering, 
so  the  interiors  are  a mystery  to  the  tourist, 
unless  those  he  has  seen  in  Algeria  have  made 
them  an  old  story  to  him. 

Tunis,  with  its  superior  architectural  charm, 
its  vistas,  its  mosques,  its  bending  jiahns,  its 
street-scenes  and  life,  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  photographer.  A tripod  and  much  jiatience 
will  liave  to  be  employed  in  the  souks,  if  a i>icture 
is  to  be  made,  for  a time-exposure  must  be  given 
in  them. 

Near  the  city  in  a j>ark,  the  former  winter- 
palace  of  the  Beys  has  lieen  turned  into  a wonder- 
ful museum,  called  the  Bardo,  where  besides 
things  Tunisian  tliere  is  housed  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  Iioman  antiquities,  outside  of  Italy,  in 
the  world.  .\s  all  that  is  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion comes  out  of  Tunisia,  one  can  get  a sj)lendifl 


idea  of  tlie  magnificence  of  their  civilizat  ion  on 
this  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  European  town,  outside  of  the  walls, 
is  the  home-studio  of  Lehuert  and  Landrock,  the 
famous  pictorialists,  who  by  the  aid  of  photog- 
ra])hy  have  interj)reted  the  sj>irit  of  the  Desert, 
and  the  peoples  anil  towns  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 
You  all  have  seen  reproduced  some  of  these 
truly  beautifid  pictures  in  our  National  Geo- 
c/raphic  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  At  their  shop, 
you  can  purchase  in  all  sizes  what  you  will  of 
their  hundreds  of  views,  from  postcards  to 
Itix'it)  carbons.  They  also  keep  films  and 
plates,  and  will  develop  for  the  tourist. 

.lust  across  the  lagoon,  on  a strij)  of  land  that 
sejiarates  it  from  the  sea,  is  all  that  remains  of 
Tarthage.  Carthage  was  founded  in  «8t)  b.c. 
by  I’hoenicians  from  d'yre,  and  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  splendid  places  of  the  earth.  In  the 
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>ear.s  tliat  followed,  it  was  hesieged  l)v  flic- 
Homans  and  destroyed  finally  hy  Sci|)io  in  ]4(i 
B.r.  ('lion  its  niins,  tlie  Homans  Imilt  a mag- 
nifieenl  city  which,  centuries  later,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  ^ andal.  (fenseric,  the  comiueror 
of  Sicily,  Home,  Sardinia  and  Malta,  on  his 
<‘X]>e<litions  out  of  S|)ain.  He  maile  Carthage 
the  capital  of  the  \’andal  Em])ire.  Time  went 
on,  and  the  city  declined  until,  in  (>!)S  A.D.,  the 
Arahs  destroyed  it.  It  is  reacheil  easily  in 
thirty  minutes  from  d'nnis  hy  an  eh'ctric  train. 
Excejit  for  a few  modern  houses  on  thi'  sea- 
shore; a gi’eat  ('atholic  chnrch  on  a hill;  the 
mills  of  a theater;  some  \’anlted  chainhers  said 
to  Inive  liei'ii  granaries,  and  a few  ruins  sticking 
out  of  the  fields,  the  remains  of  a once  s|)lendid 
■il.\’  ])resenl  an  ideal  ])lace  for  a golf-field,  the 
fc'A  scattei-eil  hits  of  ancient  masonry  making 
sidendid  hazards. 


A hundred  miles  south  of  Tunis  is  the  city  of 
Sonsse  coni])osed  of  a walled-in  Arah-fown, 
interesting  in  itself,  and  a smaller  French  town 
outside  of  the  wall.  Hanked  hy  the  .sea.  I will 
not  go  into  details  with  regard  to  f^onsse.  for  it 
is  much  the  same  architecturally  as  other  Arah- 
towns.  I will  state  simply  that  in  the  French 
town,  or  under  it,  are  some  interesting  cata- 
comhs.  and  the  hotel  of  the  city  is  very  com- 
fortahle  and  ])leasing.  Sonsse  is  the  starting- 
])oint  for  the  most  wonderful  and  iiictnresqne 
of  all  towns  in  Algeria  or  Tunisia,  viz.,  the  Holy 
Chty  of  Kairawan,  which  is  reached  after  a thirty- 
six  mile  train-jonrney. 

The  railroad,  a few  miles  from  Sonsse,  turns  in 
towards  the  De.sert  and  soon  makes  its  way  over 
a harren,  hleak  stepiie,  passing  on  its  way  a 
vast  salt-lake,  d'he  country  is  inhahited  hy 
,Vrah-like,  nomadic  tribes  who  move  ahont  with 
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large  flocks  of  camels.  After  about  three  hours' 
slow  rim,  stopping  at  one  or  two  stations  along 
the  route,  the  walls,  domes  and  towers  of  Kairawan 
are  seen  to  rise  from  a desolate  country  in  all  of 
their  beauty.  Outside  of  the  city,  gathered  in 
groups,  there  seem  to  be  thousands  of  camels 
and,  here  and  there,  the  low  tents  of  the  nomads. 

What  Canterbury  is  to  England,  that,  Kairawan 
is  to  the  Arab  of  Africa.  Founded  by  that 
darling  hero  of  the  Arabs,  Sidi  Okba,  in  (i71  a.d., 
it  gradually  became  the  holiest  city  in  Africa, 
a seat  of  learning  and  a pilgrimage-shrine  for 
those  of  the  faith.  Surrounded  by  battlemented 
walls,  with  their  strong  towers  and  gates  intact, 
it  ])resents  a scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  visited  it.  Above 
the  walls  rise  fluted  domes  and  graceful  towers 
as  fantastic  and  lovely  in  the  sunshine  as  any 
Oriental  dream  city. 

Between  the  railroad  and  the  outer  walls  is  a 
cluster  of  khiro|)ean  houses,  among  them  two 
hotels  primitive  but  clean.  Inside  the  walls 
lies  the  Bagdad  of  one's  fancy.  As  the  traveler 
e.xplores  one  picturesiiue  and  fanciful  street 
after  another,  he  has  to  ]Mish  his  wa\-  through  a 
maze  of  camels,  donkeys,  horses  and  natives, 
‘■specially  if  it  is  market-da\'.  when  the  city  is 
lei-ming  with  life.  Here  are  souks,  venders' 


stalls  shaded  by  the  striped  awnings  of  the  East, 
strange  houses  and  moscpies,  mosques,  mosques! 

The  grandest  mosque  of  Africa,  the  most 
sacred  of  all,  outside  of  Mecca  and  Fez  and 
standing  as  it  has  stood  since  the  year  821  a.d., 
is,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  visited.  Europeans 
are  allowed  to  enter  it,  as  a punishment  for  a 
certain  Arab  uprising  some  scores  of  years  ago; 
indeed,  they  may  enter  any  in  this  most  holy 
city. 

This,  the  Sidi  Okba  Mosque  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  rivals,  no, 
surpasses,  that  of  Cordova  in  Spain  in  size  and 
beauti'.  Like  that  of  Cordova,  many  of  its 
forest  of  columns  came  from  Carthage,  as  did 
many  of  pillars  in  Christian  edifices  in  Italy. 
Through  a gateway  in  its  impressive  outer  wall, 
one  enters  a magnificent  court  130  x 82  yards, 
surrounded  by  colonnades  from  winch,  at  the  end 
opjiosite  the  mosque  proper,  rises  a very  high 
and  massive  minaret.  Facing  the  court,  and 
entered  through  horseshoe-arches,  is  the  main 
building,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
hundreds  of  beautiful  columns.  There  are 
sixteen  aisles  and  eight  rows  of  arcades.  The 
JMimbar  is  rather  tasteless;  but  the  Alihrab 
Chapel  is  decorated  sunqituously. 

It  is  not  the  details,  however,  that  thrill  one, 
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but  the  tiling  as  a whole.  It  is  glorious.  The 
photographer  may  set  iij)  his  camera  ami  work 
to  his  heart’s  content — both  inside  and  out. 

Next  comes  the  Mosque  of  the  Sabres  with  its 
beautiful  fluted  domes,  and  then  the  Mosque 
of  the  Barbier  which  contains  the  relics  of  one  of 
Mohamet’s  disciples,  besides  numerous  others  of 
less  importance. 

Kairawan  cannot  be  described,  it  must  be  seen. 
It  is  a place  one  should  dwell  in  for  a week  or 
two  in  order  even  to  scratch  the  surface  ]iic- 
torially.  It  has  an  enchantment  about  it. 
The  call  to  jirayers  from  the  many  minarets  will 
haunt  one  long  afterwards.  The  cafes  with  their 
habitues  will  remain  a mental  jiicturc  for  years. 

It  was  on  the  roof  of  one  of  these  cafes,  the 
evening  after  onr  arrival,  while  listening  in  the 
moonlight  to  the  call  to  jirayer  from  the  minarets 
that  an  Arab  offered  my  wife  and  me  a smoke 
from  a waterjiipe.  I accepted  and  inhaled  the 
most  delicate  aroma  I hail  ever  enjoyed.  I 


tried  to  purchase  a jiound  of  it,  but  the  fellow 
only  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  I took 
perliaps  a dozen  puffs  before  descending  to  the 
street  and  starting  for  home.  On  the  way  back, 
I felt  very  much  .set  up,  rather  as  if  I had  drunk 
an  extra  amount  of  champagne.  I asked  our 
guide  what  kind  of  tol)acco  it  was  I had  smoked. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  tobacco  at  all,  but  hashish. 

With  Kairawan  I have  finished  this  article. 
AVe  saw  other  ])laces.  but  have  just  made  a 
beginning  of  what  this  southern  shore  of  the 
IMediterrancan  has  to  offer  the  wanderer.  We 
intended  to  return  the  next  winter  and  do  more, 
but  then  came  the  war. 

AVe  hope  some  day  to  ])ush  farther  into  the 
desert  —to  Chardai'a,  at  any  rate,  to  go  south 
from  Sousse  via  Sfax  to  Gabes,  visiting  the  great 
Roman  amjihitheatcr  at  El-I)jem  on  the  way, 
and  from  Gabes  work  our  way  into  the  Troglodyte 
country  whose  inhabitants  live  in  the  ground 
with  ])its  as  courtyards. 
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always  with  justice  is  the  re- 
iching-work  of  an  amateur  looked 
on  with  a certain  degree  of  ])i'cj- 
ice;  l)ut  it  is  quite  unfair  that 
s necessary  branch  id'  iider- 
mediate  photograi)hic  work  receives,  both  in 
haiulbooks  and  periodicals,  much  too  little  atten- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  quite  peculiar  cirenm- 
stance,  I think  ma\'  lie  looked  for  chiefly  in  the 
scanty  interest  on  the  j)art  of  amateurs,  that  is 
given  to  retouching;  not  least,  however,  also 
is  the  uiifleniable  fact  that  the  so-called  re- 
touching is  not  easy  and  re(|uires  consiflcrable 
practice  and  sjjecial  exjicrience,  and  in  any  case 
a certain  amount  of  skill  ami  dexterifw  that  not 
every  amateur  who  can  use  the  tools  on  a 
[jinch  i)osscsses.  I consider  the  antipathy-  of 
amateurs  to  all  kinds  of  retouching  iisychologic, 
simj)ly  because  the  work  is  not  principally-  con- 
structive, but  merely  helpful.  In  other  words, 
because  one  cannot  see  when  a picture  is  re- 
touched and  just  considers  it  natural  that  it  is 
without  fault.  Retouching  only  removes  de- 
fects, but  i)roduces  nothing  new.  I5ut  I hose 
amateurs  who  make  j)ictures  and  rctoucli  them 
either  in  the  negative  or  the  |)Ositi\e,  mostly 


take  up  sjK'cial  ^\()rk  after  they  have  had  a 
luiidamental,  practical  iidrodiiction  to  it  in  a 
studio  or  in  a chib.  However,  when  I S])cak 
generally  of  the  retouching-work  of  the  amateur 
])hotograi)hcr,  I do  so  with  the  .s])ccial  object  of 
bringing  nearer  to  him  this  altogether  too  in- 
differently treated  branch  of  the  great  photo- 
graphic community  in  the  form  of  a brief  essay, 
and  shall  be  hajipy  if  I succeed  in  arousing  his 
interest. 

In  the  first  place.  I would  suggest  that  it  is 
far  from  me  to  attenqit  to  give  anything  like  an 
exhaust i\’e  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  I must 
limit  myself  to  the  scanty  s|)acc  at  my  disjiosal 
in  writing  about  it  and  merely  throw  some  light 
into  individual  corners.  Should  my  efforts  to 
awaken  interest  meet  success,  then  the  dc-sirc 
for  the  prejiaration  of  a spc-cial  brochure  will 
sj^ring  II])  of  itself. 

By  retouching,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here- 
after treated,  1 mean  all  correct  ivc  work  for  the 
])nr])ose  of  eliminating  defects  in  jihotograjihs. 
either  in  the  negati\'e  or  the  jiosifivc.  So  long 
as  retoiiehing  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  faults 
and  errors  in  the  picture,  it  is  nndeniably  nscfnl 
ami  necessary;  but  we  ((iiestion  the  proiiriety 


of  the  so-called  retouching  when  it  encroaches 
so  far,  as  it  does  at  times  in  portrait-photog- 
raphy, as  to  cut  out  whole  parts  of  the  picture 
or  gives  the  sitter  “younger”  features,  to  please 
his  vanity  and  thus  falsify  photographic  truth- 
fulness. In  this  latter  case  retouching  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  incorrectly;  in  this  case  only 
the  working-methods  of  retouching  are  em- 
ployed, faidts  are  not  removed;  but  by  retouch- 
ing means  and  ajipliances,  certain  well-known 
technical  expedients  are  practiced  that  change 
the  appearance  and  very  often  the  character  of 
the  picture  as  a photograph. 

In  defining  the  word,  “retouching.”  I said 
that  its  object  is  to  eliminate  defects  in  the 
negative  or  positive,  and  that  retouching  of  the 
negative  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  positive; 
but  besides  these  there  is  indirect  retouching,  of 
which  I shall  speak  in  the  last  section  of  this 
article. 

I shall  first  speak  briefly  of 

I.  Negative-Retouching 

Many  negatives,  in  their  original  condition, 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  look  clear, 
but  have  transparent  or  opaque  points,  streaks, 
sj)ots  and  stains,  which  later  in  the  positive  have 
a disagreeable  and  injurious  effect  and  in  some 
cases  render  the  picture  useless.  The  cause  of 
these  defects  is  usually  dust  which  covers  the 
plate  at  the  time  of  exposure  and  tluis  prevents 
the  action  of  the  light;  or  in  mechanical  injury, 
such  as  by  a strong  stream  of  water;  or  in  pin- 
hole si)ots  such  as  often  accompany  strengthen- 
ing the  negative  with  sublimate;  and,  in  rare 
cases,  by  defects  in  the  emulsion  that  cause  air- 
blisters,  which,  wheii  flatteucd,  j)ro<luce  holes. 
The  efforts  of  the  jihotographer  must  be  quite 
logically  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  such  defects 
ill  the  negative  by  jireparing  everything  before- 
liaiiil  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  work  and  to  limit 
the  retouching  to  a minimum  in  the  circiim- 
staiices. 

I should  also  meiitioii,  in  jiassiiig,  that  air- 
blisters  caused  by  careless  tlevelojiiug  will  jire- 
veiit  the  developer  from  acting  on  the  coating; 
it  is  geiicrally  very  difficult  to  retouch  such 
holes,  for  as  a rule  they  are  rather  large.  This, 
however,  is  a defect  that  may  be  avoided  by 
moderate  care  in  placing  the  jilafe  in  the  de- 
vclojicr  and  by  constant  rocking  of  the  tray 
during  develojuncut. 

Defects  in  the  beauty  of  the  negative  are  often 
unavoidable,  since  almost  all  jilatcs  arc  more  or 
less  affected  by  them;  if  the  print  cannot  lie 
corrected,  then  they  must  be  removed.  Should 
this  call  for  manual  work  on  the  iilate  other 


than  removing  defects,  such  as  grading  off  the 
background,  inserting  or  removing  clouds,  etc., 
then  I should  not  do  it  by  such  larger  changes 
in  the  negative,  but  rather  by  means  of  indirect 
retouching  as  worked  out  by  me. 

For  retouching  negatives  more  conveniently 
a so-called  retouching-desk  is  generally  employed, 
which  is  constructed  with  a sloping  frame  pro- 
vided with  a groundglass  on  which  the  negative 
is  laid,  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  place  to 
be  retouched  are  covered  by  a cardboard  or 
other  mask;  this  is  illuminated  from  beneath 
by  a mirror  fixed  at  an  angle.  For  the  purpose 
of  shutting  off  the  light  from  above,  a hood  of 
cardboard  or  a wire-frame  covered  with  a focus- 
ing-cloth,  under  which  the  work  is  done,  is 
placed  over  the  desk.  A regular  focusing-desk 
gives  good  service  and  does  not  cost  much,  and 
should  be  included  in  the  outfit  of  every  ama- 
teur. To  say  more  regarding  a retouching- 
desk  would  be  superfluous;  any  one  who  has 
ever  worked  with  one  will  understand  its  hand- 
ling and  its  advantages.  A regular  desk,  how- 
ever, is  not  absolutely  necessary;  a plate  of 
gix)uudglass  or  a plain  glass  covered  with  a sheet 
of  white  paper  upon  which  the  negative  is  laid 
will  answer  in  case  of  necessity.  This,  of  course, 
is  held  in  a sloping  position  over  a mirror,  which 
makes  the  work  considerably  more  difficult. 

In  examining  a negative  on  the  retouching- 
desk,  every  faulty  speck  becomes  plainly  visible. 
To  those  who  have  not  had  practice,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  a print  of  the  negative  made  on 
ordinary  photo-jiajjer,  so  that  by  comparing  it 
with  the  negative  the  sjjots  and  their  intensity 
can  be  verified  more  easily. 

The  so-called  retouching  of  the  negative  is 
done  by  (piite  ordinary  means.  The  smaller 
clear  spots  are  covered  with  a lead-pencil,  which 
of  course  must  have  a very  fine  point  which  may 
be  produced  most  easily  by  rubliing  on  a piece 
of  fine  leather,  or,  as  school-children  often  do, 
l)y  rubbing  on  the  sole  of  one’s  shoe.  The  pencil 
should  be  of  medium  haixlness,  and  any  kind 
free  of  grit  may  be  used.  All  pressure  must  be 
avoided.  A single,  light  going-over  will  not  do; 
it  must  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  making 
the  strokes  at  an  angle  to  the  previous  ones, 
rcncil-retouchiug,  to  be  sure,  is  effective  only 
to  a certain  degree;  l)ut  is  so  far  easy  to  do, 
fjccause  the  color  of  the  lead  generally  agrees 
comi)aratively  well  with  that  of  the  negative, 
and  the  intensity  can  be  judged  quite  readily 
and  surely.  But  the  coating  of  the  negative 
takes  the  j)encil  oidy  to  a limited  extent,  and  the 
emulsion  must  be  given  a coat  of  mat  varnish, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  any  photo-supply 
store,  or  one  can  prepare  it  himself,  or  have  it 
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l)ut  uj)  hy  a <lrugf>ist  according  to  either  of  tlie 
following  ])ractical  and  satisfactory  recipes: 


/.  foW  yr//afu’c-Vann'.s'/i 


(juiii  saiiilarac 50  grams 

Benzol iOO  “ 

Aceton ‘200  “ 

Absolute  alcohol 100  “ 

//.  Matlolein 

(iimi  dainar 10  grams 

Oil  of  turpentine,  rectified.  75 

Benzine 75  “ 

Lavender  oil 5 


5f-2  oz. 


I 

s 

r 


154  grains 
22^  oz. 
2%  oz. 


The  cold  varinsh  is  poured  over  the  cold  j)late 
wliich  is  tipped  (|iiickl\ , hut  gently,  from  side 
to  side  till  covered  perfectly  and  the  supertluons 
varnish  returned  to  the  Bottle  By  one  conier  of 
the  ])late.  AVith  the  inattolein  (or  alcohol  and 
castor-oil)  a cou|)le  of  drops  are  poured  on  a 
soft  linen-rag  and  rnBBc(l  on  the  sjrot  to  Be  re- 
touched, and  the  retoncliing  can  Be  done  with 
a ])cncil  in  a few  minutes. 

As  will  Be  seen  t),v  the  few  ])receding  words, 
retouching  is  (|uite  sini])le,  even  for  an  amateur, 
aiiil  he  should  always  endeavor  to  do  the  work 
in  a technically  correct  nmuner.  l*hotogra])hing 
is  not  com])leted  with  the  mere  making  of  the 
|)iclure;  every  ])hotograph  should  Be  worked 
out  technically  as  perfectly  as  possiBlc. 

Bcucil-retouchirig  is  naturally  (piite  limited 
ni  its  ap|ilication.  Sjxjts  of  clear  glass  in  the 


negat  ive  should  Be  covered  with  color  By  means 
of  a fine  Brush.  This  work  is  also  compara- 
tively easy  to  learn.  Idie  whole  secret  of  re- 
touching with  color  consists  in  getting  the  right 
moisture  of  the  color  and  in  not  enlarging  the 
s[)ot  to  Be  covered.  A fine  saBle  pencil-Brush  is 
to  l)e  used,  the  hairs  of  which  lie  compactly 
together,  and,  when  touching  the  .spot,  it  should 
not  Be  l)cnt  over.  The  color  should  not  Be  too 
moist,  otherwise  the  coating  will  suck  it  nj)  like 
Blotting-])a])er;  But  neither  must  it  be  too  dry, 
or  the  lirush  will  not  give  any  color.  Ketouch- 
ing  with  Color  is  really  not  ditlicult  to  learn.  But 
always  requires  some  practice.  Generally,  the 
retouched  ])art  will  print  too  light,  which  shows 
that  too  much  color  was  api)lied.  After  a few 
trials  and  a little  i)ractice,  success  will  Be  at- 
tained and  many  negati\es  can  Be  saved  l)y  a 
few  touches  with  the  Brush.  For  retouching 
negatives,  almost  any  kind  of  watercolor  can  Be 
tised.  The  Best  is  neutral  Black,  which  may  Be 
mixed  with  sc|)ia.  Because  this  color  comes 
nearest  the  tone  of  the  negative  and  permits  an 
easy  compari.son  of  the  strcTigth  of  the  color 
with  that  of  the  i)arts  surrounding  the  spot  to 
Be  retouched.  Colors  in  tubes  can  Be  obtained 
in  the  su])))ly-stores  with  which  clear-glass  spots 
can  Be  made  entirely  opaciue,  But  the  same  object 
can  Be  attained  with  ordinary  colors.  If  it  is 
desired  to  print  large  portions  of  the  negative 


light,  the  glass  -side  can  he  painted  with  a suit- 
ably strong  transparent  color,  such  as  carmine 
or  gamboge.  I shoidd  remark  that  in  this, 
every  amateur  shmdd  always  and  uncondition- 
ally work  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results,  using 
the  means  that  seem  most  approj)riate.  He  can 
find  many  useful  hints  aud  flirections  in  dif- 
ferent books;  but  must  hunt  up  for  himself 
what  seems  most  suitable  for  his  skill  aud  hand. 
Then,  as  I have  already  said,  retouching  will  be 
only  to  a certain  degree  mechanical  work,  but 
otherwise  thoroughly  individual,  aud  should  not 
be  made  mechanical  by  the  unthinking  use  of 
suggestious  and  recipes.  The  amateur  should 
stuily  the  way  by  which  he  can  most  surely 
attain  his  goal;  for  it  is  up  to  him  to  choose  one 
way  or  the  other,  or  else  to  seek  a new  way  for 
himself.  A standard  for  correctness  or  suita- 
bility is,  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  the  way, 
only  a question  of  whether  it  leads  to  the  goal 
or  not. 

I have  so  far  spoken  only  of  how  clear  or 
transparent  spots  on  the  negative  are  retouched; 
now  a few  wonls  as  to  how  dark  j)laces  are 
lightened  and  dense  spots  removed.  So  long  as 
the  j)late  is  not  varnished,  such  dark,  l)lack 
spots,  or  small  objects  that  shoidd  not  ajipear 
in  the  picture,  are  scraped  off  with  an  etching- 
knife.  Such  scrajiiiig  certainly  requires  more 
skill  and  e.xperience,  as  it  is  only  too  easy  to  cut 
away  too  mucli  or  make  a hole  or  gash  in  the 
coating.  The  knife  must  be  shajied  like  a 
s])atula  and  lie  very  shar[).  Such  knives,  called 
cutting-pens,  are  also  to  be  found  in  tlie  su])])ly- 
stores.  They  can  be  stuck  in  a penholder  and. 


when  worn  dnil,  can  be  thrown  away.  These 
cutting-pens  are  very  good,  but  must  be  fixed 
firmly  in  a stout  holder. 

When  it  is  our  task  to  cover  large  surfaces  of 
the  negative,  we  can  cither,  as  already  explained, 
cover  the  glass-side  of  the  negative  with  a trans- 
parent color  or  with  a mat- varnish,  from  which 
all  those  parts  that  are  not  to  be  covered  are 
afterwards  scrajied  or  "etched"  ont.  It  has 
also  been  advocated  to  smoke  the  glass-side, 
wi])ing  off  the  parts  not  to  be  covered.  Hut 
this  method  seems  too  crude  to  be  recommended, 
not  to  mention  that,  ])ersonally,  I .never  could 
make  friends  with  it  and.  ]ierhaj)s  for  tliat 
reason,  had  little  success  with  it. 

It  would  take  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article  if  I should  atteiu])t  to  .sjieak  of  all  the 
practices  aud  jiossibilities  of  retouching.  In  an>- 
case,  plenty  of  room  is  left  for  the  amateur  to 
make  use  of  any  retouching-method  that  seems 
good  to  him,  or  to  think  out  new  methods  and 
try  them,  for  this  field  of  technical  work  is  but 
little  cultivated. 

[Merely  for  information,  I should  mention 
that  various  apiiaratuses  under  all  kinds  of 
names  have  been  constructed,  driven  by  baud  or 
foot-])ower,  electricity,  etc.,  either  the  retoucli- 
ing-pencil  or  the  negative  being  given  a rapid 
vibratory  motion,  making  strokes  or  points  on 
the  negative.  All  these  ajiparatuses  are  coni- 
jiaratively  costly  and  are  designed  esjiecially  for 
professional  ])hotographers.  so  scarcely  come 
within  the  sjihere  of  the  amateur  and  will  be 
passed  over.  - Photoi/rapln.srhe  lliimlscliaii . 

( To  he  continued) 


Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism  and  Appreciation 

Part  Three — Technical  Quality:  What  It  Is 

AUGUST  KRUG 


) criticise  fairly  a photographic 
print  from  the  standpoint  of  tech- 
n i q u e,  of  course,  a working 
knowledge  of  the  jiroeesses  which 
culminated  in  the  iiroduction  of  the 
print  is  neeessar\-.  These  processes  include  the 
ex])osure  of  the  jdate  in  the  camera  tfilm,  of 
Course,  is  includeil  in  the  generalization);  its 
development;  after-treatment  of  the  negati\'e, 
and  the  making  of  the  print. 

To  begin  with,  the  exposure  should  be  the 
correct  one  for  the  ty]>e  of  subject  ami  the 
result  aimed  at.  It  may  be  the  normal  exposure, 


or  it  may  lie  what  is  ordinarily-  termed  under- 
ex])osure  or  overex|)osure.  It  is  fairly  well 
understood  l)y  ])hotograi)liers  that  the  three 
belts  ot  exposure  first  explaimsl  i)\  Murter  and 
Drillield  have  easily-recognised  eharaeteristies. 

'I'hus,  underexj)osure,  or  less  than  normal, 
('xt<‘mls  the  scale  of  the  lights  and  llattmis  that 
<jf  the  shadows.  'This  is  (h'sirable,  sometimes, 
in  [)ortraits,  for  exanqile.  with  the  features  well 
lighted,  as  it  tends  to  subordinate  the  rest  of 
the  pietiin,*  and  accentuate  the  features. 

Overexposure,  more  than  normal,  on  tin- 
other  hand,  lends  imi)ortanee  to  tin-  shadows  by 
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increasing  the  perceptil)le  gradations.  Normal 
exposure,  we  may  say,  is  that  which  will  give 
the  best  rendition  of  the  lights  and  shadows  in 
a not  too  contrasty  subject,  with  fidl  gradation 
throughout. 

The  critic  shoidd  consider  whether  the  subject 
of  the  print  under  judgment  is  best  interpreted 
l>y  the  scale  of  values  which  the  exposure  (de- 
velopment assisting)  has  determined.  If  not, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
print  loses  thereby. 

It  is  rather  important  that  the  critic  be  al)le 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  differences  of 
exposure  and  development.  Very  similar  prints 
may  have  subtle  variations,  due  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent causes.  If  the  critic  does  not  know  the 
disease,  how  can  he  prescribe  the  remedy.^ 

A word  of  caution,  here,  will  not  be  amiss. 
The  critic  should  be  able  to  recognise  at  a glance 
those  prints  which  in  their  making  permit  altered 
values,  sometimes  otherwise  known  as  “hand- 
work,” “manipulation,”  or  even  “faking."  In 
this  category  are  gums,  gum-platinums,  oils, 
bromoils  and,  to  a limited  extent,  carbons.  Other 
processes  permit  manipulation;  such  as  glycerin- 
developed  platinum  and  gaslight -papers,  and 
“dodging”  in  enlarging.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
before  venturing  upon  criticism  based  upon 
inaccurate  knowledge,  to  inquire  whether  the 
print  is  a straight  one  from  an  uumanipulated 
negative.  It  is  very  often  possible  to  deduce  the 
fact  of  manipulatioii  from  the  apj)earance  of  the 
other  objects  in  the  print,  much  as  the  meaning 
of  au  unfamiliar  foreign  word  may  sometimes  be 
inferred  from  the  context. 

With  straight  prints,  then,  the  fact  of  under- 
development will  be  apparent  in  a compressed 
scale,  residting  usually  in  a dark  print.  Over- 
develoj)nient  is  indicated  when  the  scale  is  too 
great  for  the  printing-paper  to  render  properly. 
What  is  correct  development  for  the  carbon- 
I)rocess  would  be  overdevelopment  for  gaslight 
jjapers,  and  so  on.  Development  should  be 
judged,  therefore,  acconling  to  the  rcsidt  desired. 
Jfevelopmcut  controls  the  degree  of  contrast 
only,  the  amount  of  gradation  remaining  the 
same  whatever  the  time  of  development.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  effects  arc  secured  by 
lighting,  exposure  and  priutiug.  Develoi)mcut 
is  then  automatic,  and  is  carried  out  iu  tanks. 

After-treatment  of  the  negative  may  be 
advised  by  the  critic  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  should 
be  necessary.  Intensification  and  reduction  are 
at  best,  however,  extremely  risky  j)rocesses,  and 
largely  unsatisfactory.  \'ery  ofti-n,  they  can 
be  disiK'iiscfl  with  by  making  the  [)rint  iu  another 
medium.  Or.  if  tlic  nature  of  the  subject  will 
IK-rmit,  the  critic  should  advise,  instead,  the 


remaking  of  the  negative,  when  other  faults  can 
also  be  rectified. 

In  pictorial  photography,  the  negative  is  of 
actual  value  only  as  it  will  produce  good  prints. 
Print-ciuality  is  the  important  thing.  It  is  hard 
to  define,  but  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  print 
itself.  The  various  printing-processes  all  have 
distinct  merits  and  shortcomings.  It  is  also, 
ordinarily,  easy  to  tell  by  its  appearance  the 
process  by  which  a print  was  produced. 

Thus  the  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  now  so 
much  iu  vogue,  give  images  in  black  and  brown. 
Other  colors — blue,  green  and  red — are  some- 
times met  with,  and  their  peculiar  tones  are 
easily  recognisable.  This  type  of  print,  when 
well  done,  is  of  a soft,  velvety  appearance,  with 
a certain  transparence  to  the  shadows.  The 
lights  are  brilliant  and  the  gradations  smooth. 
The  image  appears  to  lie  on  the  surface,  with 
most  papers. 

With  platinum,  palladium,  kallitype  and  other 
plain-paper  processes  of  like  description,  the 
image  sinks  into,  and  becomes  a part  of  the 
paper.  With  heavy  sliadows,  waxing  is  often 
resorted  to.  It  is  asserted — and  experience 
seems  to  bear  it  out — that  this  class  of  papers  is 
better  able  to  reproduce  delicate  gradations 
than  the  gelatine-class  mentioned  above.  Very 
often,  however,  the  critic  will  be  hard  put  to 
distinguish  between  a mat-surface  bromide  and 
a platinum  print. 

Carbon-prints  are  to  be  known  by  the  gloss 
in  the  shadows,  which  is  not  so  apparent  in  the 
lights.  Carbon  is  a very-long-scale  process, 
and,  in  addition,  prints  of  many  colors  may  be 
made — two  important  factors  in  establishing 
their  identity. 

Next,  come  the  controlled  pigment-prints. 
Gum-prints  can  be  distinguished  by  their  (gen- 
erally) forced  lights  and  limited  scale.  The 
gradations  arc  not  smooth  and  are  broken  up 
by  grain.  Of  course,  there  are  multiple-gum 
prints,  wonderfully  smooth,  which  are  in  effect 
simply  carbons,  laboriously  constructed.  Ex- 
amination will  probably  disclose  in  these  a 
looseness  of  outline,  due  to  lack  of  register,  which 
is  not  apj)arent  in  carbons.  Single-gum  prints 
arc,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  all  to  identify. 

A modification  of  platinum,  palladium  or 
bromide  is  introduced  when  a gum-coating  is 
put  over  the  print,  acted  upon  by  light  or  chem- 
icals, and  dev^ehq)cd.  This  method  yields  a 
typical  ])rint  of  the  class  named  with  additional 
richness  iu  the  shadows  due  to  the  gum-coating. 
There  is  generally  a graininess'  apjiarent  in  the 
lower  middle  register. 

Oils  and  l)romoils  look  mnch  the  same,  when 
finished.  They  present  a variety  of  appearances. 
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ami  usually  are  characterised  hy  a peculiar  grain, 
which  is  due  to  the  pigmeutiug-l>rush.  Con- 
tinued working  may  produce  an  even-toned 
print  by  eliminating  the  grain  giving  a texture- 
less  image.  It  is  a (inestion  whether  the  lack 
of  texture  is  wholly  advantageous.  There  is  little 
use  to  make  a l)ronioil  wliicli  looks  like  a bromide. 

Knowing,  then,  how  the  print  ought  to  look, 
the  critic  will  have  no  difficulty  to  criticise  it 
from  the  technical  standj)oiut.  However,  he 
will  iKjt,  for  example,  request  that  a low-keyed 
])rint  be  made  in  a more  extended  scale.  Per- 
haps, the  maker  delil)eratcly  chose  to  accentuate 
his  lights  by  drowning  the  rest  of  the  print  in 
shadow.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  i)ermissible 


to  ask  that  certain  parts  of  the  print  be  made  more 
definite  or  less  so;  but  it  is  a mistake  to  dictate 
the  entire  tone  of  the  picture.  After  all,  the  critic 
is  not  making  the  picture;  his  powers,  generally 
self-assumed,  should  have  a limit. 

A word,  now,  about  common  sense.  It  is  of 
little  practical  utility  to  recommend  making  a 
bromoil  to  one  who  is  still  struggling  with  the 
intricacies  of  time  and  temj)erature  for  his  film- 
tank.  One  must  suit  Ins  criticism  to  the  tech- 
nical caliber  of  the  i)rint-maker.  With  the 
aid  hors  of  salon-prints,  however,  and  other  big 
guns,  no  tempering  of  the  blast  is  necessary. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  as  well-versed  tech- 
nically as  it  is  i)0ssible  for  a photographer  to  be. 


Developing  Highly  Sensitive  or  Color-Sensitive  Plates 
by  Candlelight 


N the  Swiss  perirxlical.  Die  Pliofn- 
(/nijihlc.  Dr.  Lu])po-Cramer  ])id)- 
lished  recently  an  extraordinarily' 
siun)le  method  for  develo])iug  in 
clear,  yellow  light  without  fogging 
the  plate.  In  his  scientific  studies  of  oj)tical 
sensitising  he  found  that  the  dye  safranin  lessens 
enormously  the  sensitiveness  of  silver-bromide. 
If  ten  cul)ic  centimeters  of  a solution  of  plieno- 
safranin.  one  ]jart  to  two  thousand  ])arts  of  water, 
is  added  to  an  ordinary  develojjer,  common  as 
well  as  color-sensitive  plates  can  be  develope<l 
without  risk  in  very  clear,  yellow  light  after  being 
immersed  in  the  (leveloj)er  for  about  one  minute. 
The  ])late  may  also  be  taken  from  the  develo|)er 
without  danger  during  develo])inent  in  order  to 
examine  b\'  light  the  iirogress  of  the  work,  since 
the  solution  does  not  act  merely  as  a screen,  but 
through  chemical  action  of  the  safranin  Uj)on 
the  silver-bromide.  In  tlie  meantime,  he  has 
succeeded  in  so  working  out  the  method,  that 
he  does  not  use  a darkroom-laiu])  of  aaiy  kiml 
during  develo]>ment . Excluding  the  light,  he 
l)athes  the  exjjosed  ])late  for  one  minute  in  the 
])heno-.safraniii  solution  of  1 :"20()()  (this  coloring- 
material  is  r)btainablc  from  tlie  Ildchst  Dye 
Works  or  its  agents)  and  then  ])laces  it  in  the 
develo])er  after  first  lighting  a coimuon  steariue 
candle  at  a distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
developing-tray.  With  this  clear  light,  even 
highly  sensitive  panchromatic  ])lates  may  be 
<levelo])ed  without  any  danger  of  fog.  Even  the 
“chemical  fog”  that  often  atlects  i)lates  .sensiti.sed 
withiso-cyaniu.eveu  without  the  entraneeof  light. 


is  comijletely  prevented  when  developed  in  a de- 
velo])ercontainiug  the  liheno-safraniu  solution.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  discovery  of  Liippo- 
Cramer's  is  a ^’alual)le  im|jrovement  and  one  which 
is  worth  the  careful  investigatajn  of  practical  and 
ambitious  ])hotogra])hers  in  their  w(jrk. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Liippo-Cramer 
su])])lies  the  f(jllowing  information.  After  the 
retjuired  strong  coloring  of  the  plate  in  the 
])heno-safranin  solution  of  1 :20()0  for  one 
minute,  for  developing  by  open  candlelight, 
even  after  long  washing  the  negative  often 
remains  j)artly  colored  if  the  ])latc  is  thickly  or 
unevenly  coated.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
fix  very  thoroughly  in  a good  acid  fixing-bath; 
then  wash  for  half  an  hour  iu  running  water, 
and  iu  case  any  coloring  still  remains.  f>athe  in 
a solution  of  about  et(ual  ])arts  of  a two-per-cent 
solution  of  alum  and  a five-i)er-cent  solution  of 
liydi'ochloric  acid  until  the  color  disappears, 
which  it  will  do  iu  a few  minutes.  Of  course, 
after  this  bath  the  |)late  mu.st  be  again  W'ashed. 
Tolu-safraiiin  acts  very  much  the  same  as 
idieno-safranin,  but  offers  no  aih’autage.  The 
llrilliant  Hhodulin-Red,  that  Dr.  E.  Kiiuig  .sent 
me  recently  with  a series  of  other  dyestuffs, 
acts  well  also  as  a preliminary  bath  for  develop- 
ing by  candlelight;  but  it  works  no  better  than 
pheuo-safrauiii.  Esi)ecially  strong  is  the  desen- 
sitising action  of  niethylin  blue  which  works  at 
a dilution  of  even  one  ]>art  in  five  million!  but 
it  IS  |)ractically  mu  tili.sable,  as  if  more  concen- 
trated it  ]jroduces  chemical  fog. 

Pliotogra pli  isclie  Industrie. 
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PI.AYIXG  AT  SEIXIXG  E.  P.  WIGHTMAX 

KODAK  PARK  CAMERA  CLUB 


The  Kodak  Park  Camera  Club 

E.  P.  WIGHTMAN 


January  1.‘5.  I9‘2(),  tlie  Kodak 

'ark  Camera  (dul)  was  organised 
1 order  to  promote  interest  in 
liotography  among  tlie  emi)loyees 
f the  Kodak  Park  AYorks  of  tlie 
Eastman  Kodak  Comjjan.w  It  was  tlie  oliject 
of  tlie  clul)  to  give  an  oi)])ortnnity  to  memhers 
to  hear  talks  on  jihotograjihie  subjects;  to  see 
demonstrations  of  various  kinds:  and  to  bring 
togetlier  tliose  interested  in  photograjihy  that 
they  might  benefit  by  each  other's  exiierienee. 

Any  emjiloyee  of  Kodak  Park  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  club  by  jiayment  of  the 
yearly  dues  which  amount  to  the  very  small  sum 
of  fifty  cents.  Indeed,  they  are  nothing  when 
compared  with  tlie  advantages  gained,  about 
which  more  will  be  said  jiresently. 

The  initial  membersliip  was  forty-seven.  In 
a little  less  than  one  year,  this  membcrshii)  has 
been  increased  to  about  two  hundrefl  and  twenty- 
five,  and  in  the  near  future  a camiiaign  is  to  be 


begun  with  threi'  hundred  as  the  goal.  A large 
majority  of  the  members  are  strictly  amatemrs 
and,  for  the  most  ]>art,  beginners. 

'riu‘  club  meets  regularl\-  once  in  two  weeks 
on  Tuesday  evenings.  .Vt  the  iiresent  time, 
however,  it  is  conducting  a series  of  twnity- 
five  talks  on  various  to]>ics  of  i)hotogra|)hy  given 
by  scientific  and  technical  cxjierts  connected 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak  (’om])an>'.  These  are 
field  on  the  alternate  'J'nesda.NS  between  the 
regular  meetings.  These  talks  are  given  jirinci- 
])all\'  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginners  in  jihotog- 
rapliy.  Tlii'y  tell  the  why-and-\i  hereforc  and 
the  how  of  things,  in  simple  non-technical 
language. 

Throughout  till'  \car.  but  particnlarl\-  in  the 
s])rnig,  summer  and  fall,  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  the  club  holds  hikes  or  basket-picnics 
to  i)laces  f)f  scenic  interf'st,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  and  around  Rochester.  riiese  trips 
usnall\-  take  place'  on  Sundays. 
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A BRE.AK  IN'  THE  CLOUDS  II.  HUDSON 

KODAK  PARK  CAMERA  CLUB 


Oho  of  file  priiici])al  foatiires  of  the  K.  1*.  C. 
Cliil)  is  its  Si'iiii-Aiimial  Contest  ainl  Exliiliitioii 
held  ill  tlie  Siiring  and  Fall.  The  first  one  took 
place  (hiring  the  past  Oetoher  and  Noveinher. 
Previous  to  that,  there  had  lieeii  held  a few 
monthly  contests  in  ])ortraitnre,  winter-scenes 
and  other  special  snhjects,  hnt  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  seini-annnal  contests,  these  were 
ahandoned. 

d'lie  object  of  these  contests  is  to  stimulate  a 
lively  interest  in  artistic  photograjiliy,  and  to 
enconrage  the  beginners  as  well  as  the  more  ex- 
perienced  amatenr  photographers  to  do  better 
work.  Onl,\’  amatenrs  were  allowed  to  comjiete 
in  the  October  contest,  althongh  the  members  of 
the  club  classed  as  professionals  were  reijuested 


to  send  in  ])ictnres  for  the  exhibition  in  order  to 
make  it  as  interesting  as  possible. 

Both  contact  jirints  and  enlargements  were 
accepted,  the  maximum  size  being  limited  to 
eight  to  ten  inches.  All  prints  were  mounted. 
They  were  divided  into  five  classes:  (1)  Por- 

traiture, I'i)  Landscape,  (t3)  Marine,  (4)  Archi- 
tecture and  Interiors,  (5)  Genre.  In  each  class, 
the  pictures  on  the  closing  day  of  the  contest 
were  arranged  in  the  al]jhabetical  order  of  the 
names  of  the  competitors  in  that  class,  a number 
was  attached  to  each  print  and  the  prints  were 
then  hung  so  as  to  preserve  the  classification, 
and  also  those  of  each  contestant  were  separated 
slightly  from  the  others  so  as  to  make  them  easily 
distinguishable. 
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Ahout  two  liiHidred  ])rint,s  were  siilmiitted  in 
the  eoiitest,  and  a))t)iit  twenty-five  others  were 
entered  in  the  exliihition  only.  In  tlie  former, 
there  were  twenty-five  competitors.  Tliis  nnm- 
l)er  is  a rather  small  ])roportion  of  the  total 
memhershii);  hut  in  fntnre  contests  it  is  hoped 
that  more  memhers  can  he  induced  to  take  j)art. 

In  the  Octoher  contest,  no  distinction  was 
made  hctween  heginners  and  advanced  amateurs, 
also  the  oidy  j)art  of  the  work  re(|nireil  to  have 
hecTi  done  hy  the  contestant  was  the  ex|)osnre 
of  the  film  or  plate  in  the  camera.  Of  course, 
the  picture  of  a comi)ctitor  who  had  done  the 
entire  work  himself  was  the  ])rel'erence 

over  one  hy  a com])etitor  who  had  made  onl\’ 
the  ex|)osure  of  the  film.  In  the  next  contest 
a new  arrangement  is  to  he  made  so  that  the 
l>eginners  anil  aihanced  j>hotographers  (inchid- 


iug  professionals)  will  he  grouped  sej)arately 
and  the  former  will  not  have  to  compete  against 
the  latter,  i.e..  each  grouj)  will  have  a contest 
of  its  own. 

The  j)ictures  were  jinlged  on  tlie  l>asis  of  («) 
artistic  merit  of  tlie  jjictnre  itself,  (h)  photo- 
graphic techniiine  and  (c)  mounting  and  general 
ap])earaiice.  The  jndges  were  three  in  nnmher — 
Mr.  J.  DiXunzio,'  Mr.  L.  E.  .lewell  and  Mr. 
A.  .V.  Mancr. 

Three  casli  j^rizes  were  awarded  in  each  of  the 
five  classes — first  i)rizc,  $10.00;  second  prize, 
$.5.00;  third  prize.  $1.00,  and  also  the  rules 
allowed  six  Ilonorahle  Mentions,  in  each,  pro- 
vided there  were  sufficient  j)ictures  worthy  of 
them.  A comi)etitor  was  not  allowed  more 
than  one  prize  in  any  one  class,  and  not 
more  than  three  prizes  in  all  -tints  jtreventing 
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one  or  two  competitors  from  carrying  off  all 
the  honors. 

In  order  to  supply  the  judges  with  informa- 
tion, for  examjde  as  to  whether  or  not  a con- 
testant had  been  awarded  all  the  prizes  which 
had  been  alloweil  him,  or  whether  a jiicture  was 
produced  entirely  by  tlie  contestant,  or  was 
partly  his  own  and  ])artly  that  of  someone  else, 
the  judges  were  accompanied  by  the  president  of 
the  club,  who  was  not  com])eting  in  the  contest. 
Xo  one  else  was  alloweil  to  be  jiresent  at  the 
judging. 

Tlie  winners  in  the  First  Semi-.Vnnual  Contest 
were  as  follows: 


1.  Pohtraiture 


I’rizes 

1st.  E.  P.  Wightman 
■2ml.  C.  \V.  (.ibl.s 
.Srif.  H.  Ilud.son 


llounriihle  Mention 
Dana  .\cker 
F.  Sauer 
H.  .V.  Tucker 
H.  X.  W.wd 


Prizes 
1st.  L.  A.  .lone.s 
2nd.  E.  P.  Wightman 
;?rd.  II.  Hudson 

3. 

Prizes 

1st.  E.  .tones 
2nd.  E.  P.  Wiglitinan 
,3rd.  II.  Hudson 

4.  .\rciutecturb 
1st.  F.  Wadrnan 
2nd.  Harry  Huck 
3rd.  C.  W.  (iil.l.s 


,.\.VDSC.U'E 

Honorable  Mention 
W.  K.  Evans 
K.  Leavitt 
1'.  L.  Wadmau 

M.vrixb 

Honorable  Mention 
Herliert  Wickenden 


.5.  (iENRIO 

1st.  I).  S.  Mungillo 
2nd.  C.  W.  (uhbs 
3rd.  K.  (irujiiie 


Several  of  the  best  |)ictures  are  herewith  rc- 
prodiiced. 

Fhe  contest  closed  October  .31.  By  Xiovem- 
ber  3,  the  pictures  were  hung  in  the  Hecreatiou 
Hall  at  Kodak  Bark,  and  were  judged.  'I'hev 
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were  left  on  exhihitioii  during  the  niontli  of 
Xovcinber. 

The  method  of  lianging  nnght  he  of  interest. 
To  each  jiicture  was  attached  a paster-hanger 
consisting  of  a loop  of  wire  fastened  to  a gummed 
linen-sticker.  The  jiictures  were  then  hung  on 
portalde  folding-screens  made  of  compo-hoard 
covered  with  hurla]). 

What  it  is  in  human  nainre  which  causes 
peojile  invariably  to  want  to  touch  a picture, 
when  they  see  it  hanging  in  an  exhilution.  is  to 
the  writer  more  or  less  of  a mystery.  But  this 
fact  was  found  to  he  almost  uidvcrsally  true, 
and  hence,  in  order  to  jirevent  damage  to  the 
pictures,  it  was  necessary  to  stretcli  a rope  waist- 
high  at  a tlistance  of  three  feet  or  more  from  the 
screens. 

\s  soon  as  all  the  ]jietures  had  lieen  hung  for 
the  exhihitioii.  a list  of  entries  was  made,  a 


mimeograph  cojiy  of  which  was  sent  to  each 
niemher  of  the  cluh,  also  a co])y  was  posted  for 
the  henefit  of  visitors. 

To  each  of  the  jirize-winning  ])rints  was  at- 
tached an  a])pr()])riate  rihhon  (hlne  for  first  prize, 
red  for  second  jirize,  white  with  hlack  lettering 
for  third  jirize,  white  with  red  lettering  for 
honorahle  mention — violet  would  i)rohahl\-  have 
heen  more  ai)|)ro])riate)  on  which  was  printed  the 
legenil  concerning  the  jirize.  These  rilihons 
together  with  the  prize  prints  hecame  the  jiro])- 
erty  of  the  Camera  Cluh.  All  other  |)ictures, 
except  those  offered  for  jiiihlication.  were  re- 
turned to  their  resiiective  owners.  Within  a 
week  of  the  awarding  of  the  ])rizes.  a clK-i|ue  for 
th('  ])ro]ier  amount  was  mailed  to  each  of  the 
winners.  [Since  writing  the  above.  Dr.  E.  1*. 
AVightman  has  heen  elected  iiresident  of  the 
Kodak  Park  Camera  Club.  —Editor.] 
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Man’s  Friend 


tlie  lialloonists  were  rusliiiif' 
to  (loom  over  tlie  far  ice-fields, 
and  wlien  tliey  knew  nothing  of 
tlieir  location,  hnt  were  helpless 
and  almost  ho])eless  at  an  altitude 
of  (i,.jO(»  feet,  they  heard  a dog  hark.  It  changed 
everything.  In  an  instant  hope  was  rekindled 
and  life  came  hack.  As  (|nickly  as  they  conld 
the  men  were  returning  to  earth,  hronght  down 
l)y  the  hark  of  a dog.  The  rest  of  the  whole 
thrilling  story  has  heen  told  in  the  daily  de- 
s])atches. 

It  is  a rare  ]>art  of  man's  life  which  is  not 
lonchcd  hy  the  friendship  of  dogs.  Books  of 
experience  in  the  World-War  are  coming  from 
the  iiresses  hy  scores,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  jiraetically  every  one  of  fhem  has  <log- 
stories,  anil  the  theme  of  these  stories  is  faith- 
fulness mito  death,  d'here  is  fine  intelligence, 
loo,  and  the  whole  hapjiy  history  of  dog-character 
is  enriched  hy  new  instances  of  nohle  acts. 

It  is  this  fellow-feeling  that  makes  almost  im- 
possihle  the  enforcement  of  dog-laws.  Mary- 


land has  a very  stringent  law  against  stray-dogs. 
It  has  heen  jiroved  time  and  again  that  stray- 
dogs  do  large  damage;  that  they  kill  sheep; 
that  they  are  a pnhlic  nuisance.  The  law 
against  them  is  definite  and  drastic,  and  yet  it 
is  a dead  letter  on  the  liooks. 

AVho  wants  to  kill  a dog,  even  a stray-dog? 
Perhajis  it  was  a stray-dog  that  hronght  the 
halloonists  down — a dog  lost  in  those  Northern 
wilds,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  dog  of  an  hnmhle 
shack  where  there  was  a warmth  and  kindness. 
Man's  love  for  the  one  covers  both,  and  so  we 
have  <log-la  ws  and  dog-laws  and  nohody  enforces 
them.  Why?  Because  the  dog  is  man's  friend. 
He  may  have  his  faults,  and  many  of  them,  hnt 
still  he  is  man's  friend. — BaUiworc  Amencau. 


If  yon  are  dancing  around  trying  to  get  great 
pictures  with  little  troiihle  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  reverse.  ,V.  Sea.mon  Ster. 
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The  Child  in  Photography 


AND  ill  haiid  with  the  advance  of 
scieiiee,  we  witness  a constant  un- 
folding of  new  possiliilities  in  tlie 
realm  of  jihotography.  It  is,  above 
all,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  amateur,  that  the  suggestions  of  the  scientist 
are  being  utilised  1)V  the  experimentalist  to  |>ro- 
duee  those  new  and  characteristic  methods  of 
representation,  the  scientific  and  educational 
value  of  which  are  incontrovertilile. 

At  the  present  day,  more  and  more  use  is  nn- 
doubtedly  being  made  of  these  modern  methods 
of  illustration  in  conjunction  with  the  newest 
processes  in  developing;  and  for  this  there 
exists  no  more  suitable  field  of  study  than  that 
furnished  by  the  everchanging  aspects  of  child- 
hood. 

The  fact  that  a large  number  of  photograjihers 
still  shrink  from  undertaking  child-])hotography 
is  to  lie  attributed  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  this  work,  rather  than 
to  a lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  itself.  Never- 
theless, in  s|iite  of  occasional  liajipy  results 
produced  in  this  line,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in 
order  to  ensure  success,  that  cameras  be  sup]ilied 
with  the  best  optical  and  mechanical  equipment. 

A disturbing  background  freciuentli'  suffices  to 
discourage  the  photographer  from  undertaking 
a jiicture.  For  this  reason,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  a good  i)hotogra])h  can  be  obtained 
even  without  an  artistic  background.  More- 
over, it  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  a picture 
furnished  with  such  an  artistic  background, 
even  though  ]iosscssing  .sujierior  technical  ac- 
curacy, cannot  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the 
elimination  of  the  natural  surroundings. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  a good  photograph  of  a 
child  amid  its  natural  surroundings  be  [iroduced 
without  the  hel])  of  an  artistic  background,  the 
photographer  herein  achieves  what  may  be 
termed  perfection  of  expression.  Ibit  if  an  ojicn- 
air  Jiicture  devoid  of  any  such  background  be 
desired,  the  jiictorial  effect  of  the  natural  back- 
ground must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
child.  For  this  jiurjiose,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
test  the  nature  of  the  groundglass;  neither,  as 
in  the  case  of  landscajie-jihotograjihy,  should  tlie 
effect  of  the  colors  be  the  onl>-  jioint  considered 
in  order  to  avoid  the  production  of  lague  out- 
lines. d'hc  more  closely  the  natural  background 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  child,  the  more 
comjilicated  will  the  jihotograjih  become.  A 
sati.sfactoiy  method  of  dissociating  the  child 
from  its  backgrounds  is.  however,  obtained  b\' 
means  of  reflection,  and  b\-  focusing  the  light 


strongly  on  the  chil<],  thus  obtaining  a back- 
giound  of  dim  ami  nueertain  outlines. 

All  these  rules,  of  such  fundamental  imjiortance 
for  studio-jihotograjihy,  should  be  equally  closely 
adhered  to  in  the  case  of  ojien-air  jihotogiajihy. 
if  the  object  desired  lie  to  faitld'ully  jiortray  the 
essential  character  of  a child  in  as  far  as  it  is 
jiossible  for  the  camera  to  attain  this  ideal. 
Aloreover,  it  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  true 
success  in  this  <lomaiu  is  a,  jiroduet  of  genius — 
and  for  that  reason,  to  lay  down  more  sjiecific 
direction  as  to  methods  to  be  emjiloyed  were 
both  useless  and  imjiossible.  ddie  basis  of 
success  is  indiiddual  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  jiatieut  study  and  exjieriment  on  the  jiart  of 
the  artist.  This  is  the  jiath  that  the  jiionecr- 
artists  in  jihotograjihy  hai’e  followed  —the  jiatli 
that  every  artist  must  follow. 

lie  who  would  attain  success  as  a jihotog- 
rajiher  of  children  must  jiossess  the  jiower  to 
see  into  a child's  mimi;  he  must  thoroughly 
understand  and  symjmthise  with  it.  and  be,  in 
short,  a true  lover  of  children.  The  various 
methods  b>-  which  a stranger  can  win  a child's 
confidence  are  well  known.  I may  say  that 
there  are  certain  definite  rules  to  be  observed 
and  ailajited  to  the  indiiidual  circumstances, 
all  of  which  are  amjil.i-  elucidated  in  the  sjiecial 
literature  devoted  to  the  subject. 

.V  friendly  word  -a  song,  or  simjily  musical 
sounds,  rejieated  at  intervals — these  are  some  of 
the  commonest  methods  emjiloyed.  And  when 
the  artist  j)ercei\’es  the  child's  face  light  uji  with 
a gleam  of  satisfaction,  or  exjiress  an  attitude  of 
intcaise  mental  concentration,  he  knows  that,  the 
moment  of  jisycliological  interest  has  arrix'ed. 
But  all  the  jiatienee  and  effort  in  the  world  will 
not  suflice  of  themsebes,  to  jiroduee  the  desired 
result;  the  artist  must  be  well  trained  to  read 
into  the  mind  of  a child,  and  must  jiossess  a 
consideralile  jiower  of  suggestion.  .Vs  a certain 
writer  wusel.i’  jiuts  it,  “h<‘  must  suecei'il  in  gaining 
the  child's  eoufideuce.  " Only  wlum  this  is 
attained  will  he  have  entirely  mastered  his  sub- 
ject; am!  he  will  succeed  in  rejiroducing  the  life, 
fec'liug,  character  nay,  that  fundamental,  jial- 
jiitating  element  itself  which  constitutes  the 
iiiuKist  indii  idualiti'  of  the  child. 

How  manifold  are  the  ojijyortiinit  ies  of  study 
jiresented  to  him!  d'he  child  in  ils  mother's 
arms,  in  the  cradle,  at  Jilay  in  tlie  grass  — iialeed, 
at  all  jil.ay  which  transjilants  the  child  into  the 
wonder-world,  d'here  is  a deeji  meaning  uniler- 
lying  children's  jilay;  and  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  in  reality  children  do  not 
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play  at  all.  So  completely  do  they  enter  into  the 
subject  of  their  thoughts,  be  it  a doll,  a flower,  a 
bird;  be  it  .suggested  by  sound  or  liglit  or  any 
other  agent — that  they  never  fail  to  preserve 
the  reality  of  the  situation.  This  fact  in  child- 
life  it  is  which  should  sup])ly  the  basis  for  the 
o]>eratious  of  an  observant  and  di.scriuiinatiug 
photographer.  It  will  supply  him  with  all  that 
is  ueces.sary,  provided  he  sets  to  work  simply; 
for  a good  pose  is  by  no  means  the  guaranty  of  a 
successful  picture.  The  artist,  too,  must  pre- 
serve his  own  individuality,  while  yet  guarding 
against  rigidity  and  solemnity  of  manner,  both 
of  which  (pialities  may  be  useful  in  the  photog- 
raphy of  adults,  but  which  are  out  of  jflace  here. 
He  must  beware  of  the  mistake  of  treating  the 
child  as  a grown-up  ]iersou  in  miniature,  and 
coiisiautly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  child 
lives  ajiart  in  a world  of  its  own.  Its  thoughts 
yet  dwell  in  the  world  of  miracle  whence  he 
him.self  came,  and  the  imprint  of  which  he  bears 
in  his  own  personality. 

At  the  present  day,  the  want  is  keenly  felt  of 
faithful  photographs  illustrative  of  “the  child's 
love  of  life.”  There  are  plenty  of  detailed  re[)rc- 
seutatious  of  various  as|)ects  of  child-study; 
uufortimately,  however,  thcsi — ('.specially  when 
found  in  cotem])orai-y  journalistic  and  periodic 
lileratui-e — too  often  deirict  the  little  human 
animal  instead  of  cm]>hasising  the  soft  and 


appealing  aspect  of  the  child-nature.  In  other 
words,  they  jiroceed  on  the  false  educational 
principle  of  attemjiting  to  explain  their  weak- 
nesses and  fault.s — nay,  even  of  defending  and 
glorifying  them. 

How  wide  is  the  range  of  suggestions  furnished 
by  the  nursery  alone,  both  for  the  amateur  and 
the  jirofessional ! Could  any  parents  desire  a 
larger  field  for  intercourse  with  their  children, 
in  which  to  occupy  them,  to  guide  their  tastes 
and  develop  those  traits  which  are  essential  for 
the  shaping  of  character.^ 

Man  is  bound  by  an  infinite  chain  to  the  past 
of  his  race  and  of  his  own  existence;  and  in  this 
chain  the  child  forms  the  link  that  connects  the 
past  with  the  future.  He  who  would  rise  on 
wings  of  faith  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels 
of  the  past  and  to  create  new  forms  of  life  will 
gain  strength  to  ascend  only  from  his  knowledge 
of  what  lies  behind  him.  He  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  our  idea  of  reality  is  foreign  to  a child, 
whose  own  reality,  on  the  other  hand,  corre.sponds 
with  the  visions  of  our  imagination,  for  the  child 
is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  and  embodies  all 
other  mysteries. 

This  work  recpiires  no  astral  or  psychological 
background.  For  frcc'dom  and  simjilieity  alone 
may  recognise  true  innocence — that  strong, 
creative  force  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

llarriiujtoui  Photoyraphic  Journal. 


Maintaining  the  Standard 

TO  put  forth  one's  uniformly  l>est  effort  ema- 
nates from  an  innate  desire  to  excel,  to 
please  one's  self.  It  is,  one  might  say,  a natural 
instinct.  It  is  generally  associated  with  a feel- 
ing of  pride — the  pleasure  of  having  accomplished 
something  that  is  the  residt  of  conscious  alhlity. 
If  the  achievement,  whether  daily,  hourly  or 
even  less  frequent,  be  intended  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others — be  the  motive  altruistic  or  com- 
mercial— there  comes  to  the  producer  the  added 
feeling  of  sympathetic  cooperation,  and  the  hope 
that  some  one,  the  ultimate  reci[)ient,  will  be 
gratified.  To  l)e  sure,  there  are  periods  of  laxity, 
not  necessarily  of  indifference  or  apathy,  when, 
temporarily,  the  craftsmanship  of  the  output  is 
lowered  in  quality.  When  the  cause  is  known, 
the  workman  or  artist  is  judged  accordingly. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  there  is  the  incen- 
tive in  every  normal  person — whether  he  be  an 
employer,  employee  or  an  independent  artist — 
to  execute  his  work  in  a creditable  manner;  not 
only  that,  but  the  ability  to  ai)preciate  the  exec- 
utive superiority  in  others  and  an  urgent  desire 
to  progress — to  excel. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  once  a man’s  creative 
ability  deteriorates — whatever  the  cause — he 
deteriorates  with  it,  for  it  is  a j>art  of  himself. 
How  the  amlution  to  gain  distinction  may  be 
stimulated  and  encouraged,  deiiends  uj)ou  tlie 
individual.  He  sliouhl  .seek  the  companionship 
of  persons  who  surpass  him  in  ability,  wisdom 
and  experience;  study  the  work  of  his  suj)eriors, 
and  read  standard  works  concerning  his  line  of 
activity.  In  the  case  of  a phettographer,  his 
course  is  well  defined.  He  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  productions  of  master-craftsmen; 
cultivate  their  society  or,  if  inconvenient,  ex- 
change ideas  through  corresjMjndence;  take  a 
course  in  art-instruction,  and  attend  ])hotogra- 
phers’  conventions.  If  he  live  in  a city  which 
has  an  active  and  progressive  camera-club — sucli 
as  exists  in  New  York,  Philadelj)hia  and  Cliicago 
— he  should  join  it  and  derive  all  the  benefits  it 
affords.  It  is  gratihing  to  know  that  these,  and 
other  photographic  societies,  are  conducted  along 
highly  educational  lines,  the  source  of  emulation 
being,  probably,  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Pho- 
tographic Society.  However,  it  is  desirable  that, 
having  reached  a high  artistic  and  technical 


standard  of  performance,  the  photogra])her 
should  not  only  strive  to  maintain  it,  but  try  in 
every  possible  way  to  surj)ass  it.  As  comj)cti- 
tion  is  the  life  of  trade,  so  should  rivalry  be  the 
spirit  of  all  artistic  activity.  The  aim  should  be 
directed  towards  something  beautiful,  noble  and 
inspiring  that  has  not  been  exj)re.ssed  before.  If 
the  aspirant  should  fail  to  attain  his  ideal,  he 
cannot  but  benefit  by  the  effort. 

The  career  of  every  artist  has  a beginning — 
his  first  manner  of  expression  or  interj)retation. 
Many  have  Init  one  style — a uniforndy  sustained 
individuality  of  interpretation  and  treatment. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  the  several  periods  of 
creative  activity  of  such  great  artists  as  Rai)hael, 
in  ])ainting;  Barrias,  in  scidpture,  and  Verdi,  in 
music.  Similarly,  one  may  speak  of  the  earlier 
and  later  styles  of  certain  master-photograi)hers. 
As  a rule,  the  masters  in  painting  and  scidpture 
never  permitted  their  artistry  to  deteriorate. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  well-known  cases 
where  musical  artists — vocalists,  in  particular — 
were  not  wise  enough  to  retire  from  public  life  at 
the  zenith  of  their  brilliant  careers,  but  kejit 
right  on  with  failing  executive  jiowers  until  they 
reached  the  point  where  their  mnsical  perform- 
ances gave  pain  instead  of  jileasure  to  their  once 
ardeid  admirers. 

Of  the  great  craftsmen  who  glorified  photog- 
raphy in  the  earlier  days — Rocher,  Sarony, 
Ryiler,  Guteknnst,  Landy  and  others — none  al- 
lowed his  art  to  be  lowered  in  iiuality.  When 
Rocher  photographed  Pauline  Lucca  in  several 
different  positions,  some  admirers  ])referred  the 
famous  sitting  one,  others  a jirofilc  or  a front- 
view  portrait;  but  no  picture  was  iid'erior  to 
another.  Each  of  these  five  master-jihotogra- 
j)hers  maintaineil  his  individual,  high  standard 
to  the  last.  The  goal  of  every  studio-photog- 
rapher, ])hoto-pictorialist  ami  commercial  s|>e- 
cialist  shoidd  be  ])erfection,  although  that,  is 
rarely  attained.  Consummate  craftsmanship, 
however,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  serious  and 
conscientious  worker,  for  no  true  artist  ever  felt, 
or  even  asserted,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  learn,  d'he  feeling  of  discouragement 
never  entered  the  breast  of  the  really  ambitions; 
for,  like  the  youth,  whom  l.ytton's  Richelieu 
sent  on  an  ini])ortant  nussion,  they  should  re- 
member that  in  the  lexicon  of  youth  tln-re  is  no 
such  word  as  "fail",  and  ho[)e  is  ever  young. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

^3 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

H 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Secoitd  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Mag.\- 
zixE,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  ^(o  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be^ 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing- 
paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All 
prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  e.rposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  VIagazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

0.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  conqjetitors  may  semi  large  prints 
mounted  wilh  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  ca.se, 
prints  should  be  protected  l>y  strong,  stiff  l)oards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  l)y  exiwe.ss  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
\ears  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  tlie  .same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  partici[>ants  and  to  make  the  com- 
I)plitions  appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Indoor  Genres  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1920 

First  Prize:  Bertran  F.  Hawley. 

Second  Prize:  W.  R.  Bradford. 

Third  Prize:  Charles  T.  Graves. 

Honorable  Mention:  1).  K.  Battles;  F.  H.  Chant; 
Dr.  A.  II.  Cordier;  Warren  E.  Crabtree;  Thomas 
Farmer;  Harry  Footner;  G.  W.  French;  Ralph  D. 
Hartman;  Josephine  U.  Herrick;  F.  W.  G.  Moebus; 
Ale.xander  Murray;  Louis  R.  Murrav;  Harold  B. 
Neal;  Harry  A.  Paid;  John  F.  Roberts;  H.  B.  Ru- 
dolph; Charles  F.  Smith;  Henry  A.  Stanley;  W. 
Stelcik;  Elsa  B.  Versfelt;  Paul  Wierum. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1921 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Copying  Works  of  Art.”  Closes  March  31. 

(Paintings  and  Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes”  (Interior).  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Summer-Flowers.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scrilted,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  l)u,sy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
the  careless  competitor  for  missing  information. 

I'his  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints. 
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LIGIITING-UP 


BEKTRAN  F.  IIAWLET 


FIRST  BRIZE  — INIK )OR-GENRES 


Some  Camera-Fittings 

Although  a vast  amount  of  ingenuity  lias  been 
expended  upon  the  design  of  small  cameras  for  amateur 
use  there  has  been  but  little  progress  in  the  direction 
of  cameras  for  serious  professional  xvork  for  many 
years.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  there  has  hardly  been 
a British  camera-maker  of  the  first  class  wlio  was  a 
practical  jihotographer,  comments  The  lirili.sh  .Journal. 
and,  in  addition,  most  camera-makers  seem  to  have  a 
rooted  objection  to  introducing  innovations  of  any 
kind.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  actually 
occurred,  that  we  were  once  told  that  if  a certain 
camera  was  to  be  made  without  a cross  front  an  extra 
charge  would  hie  made,  as  it  was  a departure  from  the 
standard  pattern. 

In  the  design  of  many  cameras  too  much  considera- 
tion has  lieen  given  to  weight;  the  tendency  has  been 
to  lighten  hioth  wood  and  brass-work  to  a point  at 
which  Uith  durability  and  rigidity  have  been  endan- 
gered. Portability  is  a good  thing  in  its  way,  but  if  it 
has  to  h>e  purcha.sed  at  the  risk  of  even  the  occasional 
loss  of  a valuable  negative,  the  bargain  is  a bad  one. 
Our  own  preference  is  for  a solidly-built  instrument 


of  the  jiarallel-bellows  tyiie,  which  the  late  Oeorge 
Hare  introiluced  in  its  most  a|>proved  type,  but  gooil 
as  it  is  there  are  points  in  which  considerable  improve- 
ment is  desirable.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  make 
this  with  existing  instruments,  so  that  if  an  obliging 
camera-maker  can  be  found  the  task  is  not  a didicult 

The  most  .serious  shortcoming  in  this  type  is  the 
limited  range  of  movement  permitted  in  swinging  the 
back.  Willi  difficult  architectural  subjects,  it  will 
sometimes  be  found  that  when  the  necessary  tilt  has 
been  given  il  is  impossible  to  bring  the  back  into  the 
vertical  jiosition,  even  when  the  lens  has  been  raised 
to  the  utmost.  This  defect  can  be  removed  by  making 
both  the  central  pivot-plate  and  the  slotted  clanipirig- 
(ilates  much  longer,  t^siially  they  are  recessed  into 
the  front  frame,  but  they  may  easily  be  made  to  jiro- 
ject  beyond  the  actual  woodwork  of  the  front  and  to 
tit,  if  necessary,  into  recesses  in  the  camera-case. 
The  rising-front  is  usually  limited  to  an  unnecessary 
extent  in  its  range.  With  the  older  tyjiesof  lenses  this 
was  of  .secondary  importance,  as  dark  corners  usually 
aiijieared  with  a small  displacement  of  the  front;  but 
with  the  greatly-improved  covering-power  of  the 
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anastigniats  tlie  fullest  range  is  necessary,  and  tliis  can 
usually  lie  olitained  by  cutting  away  the  inner  frame 
to  which  the  bellows  is  glued,  so  that  the  U))per  edge 
of  the  lens  comes  in  a line  with  the  Ijcllows.  After 
doing  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a slip  of 
wood,  rebatefl  to  fit  the  lower  edge  of  the  front,  so  as 
to  prevent  light  from  entering  the  camera.  An  in- 
genious operator  of  our  acf|uaintance  fitted  a roller- 
blind  extension  to  the  bottom  of  his  rising-front  for 
this  purpose.  A similar  cutting-out  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  inner  frame  may  be  found  useful  if  a great  ilowu- 
ward  movement  of  the  lens  is  needed.  If  this  be  done 
it  is  a good  ])lan  to  have  an  ad<lilional  slot  cut  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rising-front  so  that  this  can  be  re- 
verseil  in  its  grooves. 

Another  little  convenience  not  always  ])rovided  is  a 
second  bush  for  the  tri|)od-serew,  so  i)laced  that  the 
camera  is  eveidy  balanced  \\hen  the  bellows  is  fully 
extended,  d'his  is  esjjecially  valuable  when  using 
telephoto-lenses  or  the  single  components  of  convertible 
anastigmats. 

,\lt hough  between-lens  shutters  are  usually  fitted  to 
hmses  of  moderate  size,  they  are  not  av;dlable  for 
ti'ox  S>2  and  larger  lenses,  and  therefore  the  .selection 
of  a suitable  shutter  calls  for  a little  consideration. 


As  a rule,  the  roller-blind  type  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  fixed  to  the 
camera-front,  the  lenses  being  fitted  to  loose  panels. 
This  leaves  little  to  be  desired  with  lenses  of  com- 
paratively small  angle,  although  even  with  these  it  is 
necessary  to  .see  that  when  the  front  is  raised  to  the 
utmost,  no  part  of  the  field  is  cut  off.  In  several 
cases  where  defective  covering-power  is  alleged,  the 
trouble  has  been  due  to  the  smallness  of  aperture  in 
the  shutter,  and  not  to  the  lens.  tVlien  using  wide- 
angle  len.ses  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  fitted  direetl.y 
to  the  camera-front  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  shutter, 
except  one  of  I he  between-lens  type. 

A fitting  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessional outfit  is  an  efficient  len.s-hood  or  sky-shade. 
This  is  stich  a very  u.seful  adjunct  that  such  neglect 
is  amazing.  A good  sky-shade  permits  clean  nega- 
tives being  made  in  positions  which  would  otherwise 
be  impo.ssible.  Perhaps,  for  ordinary  work,  the  best 
form  is  a simple  fla|)  attachefl  to  the  front  of  the  camera, 
which  can  be  fixeil  in  any  position  without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  fla]).  Tubular  lens-hoods,  unless 
lined  with  a non-retlecting  material,  such  as  black  or 
dark  green  velvet,  are  liable  to  reflect  light  from  their 
lower  portion,  but  a flap  is  free  of  this  objection.  With 
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“good-morning!”  CHARLES  T.  GRAVES 


such  objects  as  monuments  situated  below  a brightly- 
lighted  window  the  sky-shade  is  invaluable  as  it  is 
to  cut  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  working 
against  the  light. 

One  more  fitting,  not  so  generally  used  as  it  might 
be,  is  a repeating-back,  to  adapt  an  outdoor-camera  for 
studio-work.  This  consists  of  a frame  similar  to  that 
of  a studio-camera,  made  to  fit  into  the  oiiening  pro- 
vided for  the  reversing-back.  Into  this,  the  ordinary 
plateholders  are  fitted  with  notches  for  centering  two 
plates  opposite  the  lens.  10  x 12  square-bellows 
camera  can  thus  be  converted  to  take  two  x <i'2 
plates  side  by  side  or  a single  whole  i>late,  as  needed, 
while  10  X 12  groups  or  panels  are  made  by  using  the 
ordinary  back.  This  hint  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  one  good  camera  answer  for  many  juir- 
poses. 

Pre-Sulphiding 

.Xl.THorGH  the  practice  has  been  repeateilly  advo- 
cated. notably  by  the  Rajar  ('omi)any.  comparatively 
few  bromide-printers  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  a fjreliminary  treatment  in  a snli)liide-of-soda  bath 
for  bromide-prints  which  are  not  strong  enough  to 
yield  good  sepia-tones  by  the  ordinary  method,  says 
Thr  British  Jniinuil.  There  appears  to  be  a little 
misconception  as  to  its  action,  and  in  one  instance  wc 
found  the  i)rocess  condemned  as  useless  because  no 
apparent  change  occurred  in  the  print  before  bleaching. 


We  would  suggest  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  a. 
test  should  cut  a print  in  half,  immerse  one  half  in  the 
ordinary  suli)hide-solution  for  five  minutes,  wash  well, 
then  bleach  ami  sulphide  as  usual  with  the  remaining 
half,  and  other  i>rints  if  desired.  When  dried,  the 
pre-sulphided  half  will  be  found  to  be  appreciably 
cooler  in  tone  and  more  brilliant  than  the  others. 
.Mtho\igh  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  ])riuts  shouhl 
be  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  tone  .satisfactorily  in 
the  ordinary  way,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  .so  if 
the  negatives  are  lacking  in  contrast,  and  in  such  cases 
the  preliminary  bath  will  be  found  useful.  With  .some 
papers  a similar  result  can  be  obtained  with  the  single 
Ijath  of  liver  of  sulphur;  but  other  brands  will  only 
tone  to  a i)urple  by  this  method. 


Thank  You! 

Rome,  X.X’.,  .Vug.  2,  li)20. 

Drar  Mr.  Frnirli: 

Puoto-Rka  gives  me  ))leasure  each  month,  as 
usual,  and  you  deserve  much  credit  for  maintaining  its 
high  tone.  ,\o  more  .artistic-looking  magazine  is 
publishe.l. 

Yours  faithfully, 

I''.  R.  Hodges. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


“a  (it'IET  game" 


MABEL  HEIST  BICKLE 


Advanced  Competition — Home-Scenes 
(Interior) 

Closes  April  30,  1921 

We  have  had  competitions  devoted  to  outdoor- 
genres,  indoor-Rcnres  and  lioine-portraits.  All  of  these 
liave  hail  soinethiiiff  to  do,  directly  with  the  home  and 
life  in  and  alxmt  it.  Now,  we  are  to  deal  directly 
with  home-scenes:  and  therein  lies  an  exceptional 

photofiraphic  ojiporl  unity.  We  all  rememher  the 
lieautiful  sour,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  con- 
cludinR  line,  “there’s  no  place  like  home.”  Without 
a ilouhl,  to  most  of  us  home  is  the  shelter  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear.  'I'o  visualise  jihotoRraphically  our 
feeliiiRs  with  rcRard  to  home-scenes  and  to  ex]>ress 
pictorially  the  deep,  sweet  sentiment  that  surrounds 
the  “dearest  spot  in  all  the  world  " is  at  once  a task 
:ind  an  inspiration, 

'The  making  of  a good  home-scene  reipiires  a prac- 
tical knowicilge  of  [lortraiture,  indoor-genre  and  in- 
lcrior-])holography.  Although  this  trio  of  reipiire- 
mcnts  may  appear  to  he  rather  formidalile,  let  me  say 
that  the  success  of  our  competitions  within  the  last 


few  months  is  ample  proof  that  our  subscriliers  and 
friends  are  ipiite  able  to  make  this  competition  a 
success.  1 doubt  that  any  competition,  recently,  has 
had  the  appeal  that  the  present  one  should  have. 
'I'he  normal  home,  with  its  father,  mother,  children, 
grandfather  and  grandmother  is  the  center — or  should 
be — of  the  best  in  our  lives,  and  to  exjire.ss  photograph- 
ically the  love  of  home  and  tho.se  in  it.  is  eminently 
worthwhile. 

,\t  the  outset,  the  camerist  should  note  that  a home- 
scene  is  not  neces.sarily  a home-portrait.  The  empha- 
sis in  this  competition  should  be  placed  on  the  home 
rather  than  upon  a person.  If  it  is  the  habit  of  father 
to  sit  by  the  sitting-room  lamp,  read  the  evening- 
paper  and  smoke  his  i)ipe.  a picture  of  him  as  the 
cetiter  of  interest  wouhl  result  in  an  indoor-genre. 
However,  if  the  photograi)her  shows  him  as  already 
described  and.  in  a<ldition,  a large  i>art  of  the  sitting- 
room,  with,  ])crhaps,  mother  knitting  in  another  part 
of  the  room,  we  have  a subject  which  approaches  the 
requirements  of  this  competition.  Obviously,  there 
should  be  no  apparent  artificiality  about  such  a picture. 
There  should  be  no  tenseness  or  “frozen”  attitude  on 


the  part  of  any  persons  that  are  included  in  the  picture. 
To  this  end,  daylight — or  a comljination  of  daylight 
and  artificial  light — is  of  advantage.  A hashlainp  is 
a valuable  accessory  to  possess  and  to  u.se. 

The  example  that  we  have  selected  is  one  that  could 
be  improved  in  certain  respects;  but  I venture  to  say 
that  for  natural,  ea.sy  pose  and  expression  the  figures 
are  well  rendered  and  enough  of  fhe  room  is  included 
to  make  the  picture  a home-scene.  Although  the 
center  of  interest  is  the  card-game,  nevertheless,  the 
eye  wanders  about  the  room  and  rests  here  and  there 
to  look  at  the  books  and  pictures  on  the  wall.  This 
is  what  we  would  do  were  we  one  of  those  i^re.sent. 
The  picture  is  a suggestion — not  a model. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  the  preceding  para- 
graph that  a home-scene  mu.st  include  one  or  more 
persons.  A well-arranged  picture  of  the  library, 
dining-room  or  parlor  is  acceptalile  to  the  jury.  .\ 
good  photograph  of  the  living-room,  provided  that  it 
is  not  “all  fixed  up"  for  the  occasion,  is  just  as  much  a 
home-scene  as  if  the  entire  family  were  included.  In 
fact,  this  competition  was  designed  to  bring  out, 
photographically,  what  a home-.scene  really  is  iu  the 
opinion  of  thoughtful  workers.  No  doubt,  opinions 
will  differ  and  it  will  be  of  keen  interest  to  all  to  study 
the  results.  Some  will  place  the  emphasis  upon  ))er- 
sons  amid  home-surroundings,  and  others  will  decide 
in  favor  of  the  home  itself  without  the  human  element. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  home  is  not 
home  without  our  loved  ones  about  us;  but  there  are 
those  whose  experiences  in  life  lead  them  to  feel  that 
a cosey,  well-lighte<l.  cheerful  room  is  just  as  much  a 
real  home.  Hence  it  may  .seem  that  the  photographic 
and  artistic  opportunities  in  this  competition  are  very 
great. 

A good  home-scene  may  be  made  with  almost  any 
camera  that  has  a fair  lens  and  is  light-tight.  \'ir- 
tually,  each  exposure  must  be  a tinie-ex{)osure;  and 
this  places  the  moderate-priced  efjuipment  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  more  expensive  outfits  in  that  respect. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  the  length  of  exposure, 
that  is  another  matter.  The  camera  that  is  equipped 
rvith  an  anastigmat  lens  enables  one  to  make  shorter 
time-e.xposures;  and.  in  many  cases,  to  eliminate  the 
need  of  artificial  lighf  except  at  night.  Although  good 
home-scenes  may  be  made  with  the  most  humble  of 
box-cameras;  nevertheless,  a camera  that  is  fitted  with 
a groundglass  or.  better  still,  a reflecting-nurror  has 
a great  advantage.  In  the  days  before  exposure- 
meters  were  used  as  much  as  they  are  now,  tlie  ex- 
perienced photographer  depended  upon  the  image  of 
the  groundglass  to  show  him  the  strength  of  light  that 
was  transmitted  at  various  stops  by  the  lens.  In 
making  interiors,  this  old-time  method  is  still  of  value. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  it;  the  photographer 
can  see  positively  the  exact  amoiuit  of  illumination 
that  reaches  the  plate,  and  ui)on  this  visible  proof  he 
can  determine  the  proper  stoj)  to  use  and  the  correct 
exposure.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  reflect- 
ing-camera  with  its  mirror  which  trairsmits  the  light 
from  the  lens,  right-sifle  up.  on  the  groundglass. 
Therefore,  whenever  it  is  possible,  or  convenient,  the 
worker  will  do  well  to  u.se  a camera  that  has  a ground- 
glass. 

In  aj>parent  disregard  of  the  jircceding  suggestion, 
let  me  say  that  the  many  vest-pocket  cameras  filtcil 
with  high-grade  anastigmat  lenses,  now  to  be  obtainetl. 
will  make  remarkaltle  interior-i)hotograi>hs.  I he 
short-focus  lenses  and  large  ajiertures  are  of  distinct 
aid  to  the  worker  wlio  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  make  extensive  preparations  for  this 
competition.  .Although  the  Kditors  of  I’hoto-Kka 


M.\g.\zixe  do  not  encourage  haphazard  or  careless 
workmanshij),  nevertheless,  they  too  are  busy  men 
and  know  that  all  the  subscribers  and  readers  of  the 
magazine  cannot  go  into  the  preparation  of  competi- 
tion-pictures as  much  as  each  would  like  to  do.  Hence, 
although  a camera  with  a groundglass  is  to  be  advi.sed, 
the  vest-pocket  or  hand-camera  manipulated  l>y  an 
intelligent  worker  is  quite  able  to  yield  a prize-winning 
I)icture.  Rather  than  have  a subscriber  or  reader 
stay  out  becau.se  he  did  not  have  or  could  not  get  the 
specified  outfit,  we  prefer  to  say,  "Use  the  camera  you 
have;  do  the  very  best  you  can  with  it  and  be  sure  to 
enter  a i)icture  in  this  competition.  W’e  want  you  with 
us;  so  don't  let  a little  matter  of  this  or  that  camera 
deter  you  one  moment.  To  enter  the  competition, 
no  matter  with  what  camera  the  picture  was  made, 
is  of  greater  i)ractical  value  to  you  than  to  stay  out 
altogether!’’ 

Perhaps,  I may  be  ]>ardoned  for  a moment's  di- 
gre,ssion.  What  I wish  to  .say  is  that  the  amateur  or 
])rofessional  ]5hotographer  who  is  always  (/oiiii/  to  do 
something  remarkafde  whenever  he  does  obtain  flic 
right  lens  and  fhe  right  camera,  iiercr  arcomplinhes 
ant/fhuui.  It  is  the  camerist  who  can  make  a.  credit- 
able portrait  with  a Brownie  camera  that  will  win 
.salon-honors  when  he  gets  a complete  i)ortrait-outlit. 
Say  what  you  will,  each  one  of  us  must  creei)  Irefore 
he  can  walk,  photographically.  The  most  expensive 
outfit  in  the  world  will  not  enable  me  to  make  a good 
picture.  It  is  what  I can  make  it  do  for  me  that 
really  counts — not  the  name  or  i>rice  of  the  outfit. 
If  we  had  all  waited  to  make  pictures  until  we  could  have 
bought  reflecting-cameras,  liow  many  of  us  would  be 
making  pictures  to-day.^ 

Much  of  the  success  in  making  a home-scene  lies 
in  careful  preliTiiinary  planning.  It  is  amazing  to 
note  the  iiumljer  of  i)ossible  excellent  ])ictures  tliat  are 
marred  by  evidences  of  careless  ])lanning.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  devote  an  entire  evening  to  the  making 
of  one  or  two  cre<litable  home-scenes.  This  matter 
of  making  pictures  as  quickly  as  the  cainera  can  be 
filled  with  fresh  ])lates  or  films  is  expensive  and  non- 
productive photograiducally  or  artistically.  In  short, 
it  is  better  to  try  to  do  it  right  or  not  at  all.  It  wouhl 
seem  to  me  that  any  worker,  no  matter  how  limited 
his  knowledge  and  equipment  may  be,  can  do  no  less 
than  his  very  best.  That  done,  he  can  look  any  man 
in  the  eye  fearlessly.  Some  may  remark.  “ \Vhy  so 
much  emphasis  on  this  [)oiniy  Photography  isn't 
so  serious  a matter."  Perhaps  not.  to  some;  but 
there  are  many  of  us  who  learn  through  the  liard 
school  of  i)ractical  ex[)crience  that  something  can 
never  l>e  made  from  nothing.  No  one  can  make  good 
pictures  without  .being  willing  to  give  the  reqvusite 
time  anil  attention.  It. simply  cannot  be  done.  'Plie 
making  of  home-scenes  with  a box-camera  or  a com- 
jilete  portrait-outfit  requires  eifort.  thought  and  time 
to  attain  results.  This  is  tru(>  of  every  comiietition 
and  of  every  good  picture.  'I’ho.se  who  thiid<  other- 
wise are  at  liberty  to  make  the  atfenqit. 

Without  a doubt,  these  compi'litions  have  brought 
to  light  some  of  the  liest  work  done  by  careful  workers 
in  the  I'nited  Slates,  ('anada  and  Knrope.  W'e  are 
eager  always  to  encourage  our  subscribers  and  readers 
to  make  the  most  of  photography;  and  to  lliat  end, 
we  try  to  make  these  conqietitions  a stei)|ilng-stone 
to  greater  achievement,  pleasure  and  benelil.  Our 
efforts  are  appreci.'ited.  as  many  unsolicited  letters 
attest;  but  the  ri-al  satisfaction  is  in  that  we,  as  one 
large  family,  strive  together  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  art  and  science  of  photography. 


.\.  II.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize;  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize;  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention;  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j^  x 

to  and  including  334  x 53^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  exeept  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  de- 
veloping-paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessfvl  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  thedata.  Criticism  at  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose, 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margin.s,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  jirotected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  sligiitly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 

Fir.st  Prize;  George  R.  Taylor. 

Second  Prize;  John  ,1.  Griffiths. 

Honorable  Mention;  R.  H.  Addison. 

The  Beginner  and  Photo-House-Cleaning 

A GOOD  photographic  house-cleaning  is  a mental  and 
a physical  performance.  To  be  of  lasting  benefit,  it 
must  be  done  thoroughly  and  intelligently.  In  the 
spring,  the  efficient  housewife  turns  things  topsy- 
turvy, to  the  end  that  her  home  may  be  fresh  and 
clean  for  the  summer-season.  The  beginner  may  well 
emulate  the  example  of  the  housewife. 

In  most  cases,  the  newcomer  in  photography  does 
not  jiossess  an  extensive  equipment;  hence  he  is  not 
obliged  to  do  so  much  physical  as  mental  photographic 
hoiLse-cleaning.  It  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  average 
beginner;  but  it  is  true  that  there  are  as  many  isms  in 
photography  as  there  are  in  other  human  activities, 
and  the  beginner  niii.st  take  care  that  he  maintain  an 
even  keel  amid  the  many  contrary  winds  and  waves 
that  are  arou.sed  by  radical  or  ultra-conservative 
photographers.  There  are  those  who  extol  the  .soft- 
focus  picture  and  those  that  insist  upon  “wiry”  defi- 
nition. There  are  tho.se  who  contend  that  the  land- 
scape is  the  true  picture  and  those  who  maintain,  as 
strongly,  that  the  portrait  repre.sents  the  highest  form 
of  art.  Finally,  there  are  others  who  cannot  decide 
at  all  wherein  lies  the  best  photographic  expression. 
Thus — to  mention  but  a few  isms — the  beginner  may 
see  that  he  must  clean  his  mental  iihotographic  house 
thoroughly  in  order  to  determine  accurately  his  own 
position. 

It  is  well  for  the  beginner  to  listen  and  to  read;  but 
he  shouhl  make  his  own  photographic  decisions.  I 
remember  an  amateur  of  my  acquaintance  who  was 
blessed  with  the  time  and  the  money  to  devote  his 
entire  energies  to  jihotography.  However,  he  was  not 
a success.  He  would  not  give  his  mental  photographic 
house  a cleaning.  He  listened  first  to  this  one  and  to 
that  one;  he  bought  first  this  lens  and  that;  he  had  a 
ilozen  cameras  and  an  elaborate  darkroom-equipment; 
but,  with  it  all,  he  never  had  a picture  published  or 
received  a juize.  He  was  buffeted  from  pillar  to  post 
because  he  <lid  not  stand  squarely  iqion  his  own  photo- 
graphic feet  and  make  a decision  to  succeed  in  one 
definite  direction.  His  mind  was  tilled  to  bewilder- 
ment vitli  the  theories  and  experiences  of  others,  and 
these  he  permitted  to  control  his  career  to  his  photo- 
graiiliic  ruin.  Unfortunately,  this  same  man  con- 
tinues to  aver  that  if  he  had  the  right  lens  and  the 
right  camera,  lie  would  make  the  judges  at  the  salons 
“sit  up  and  take  notice!" 

The  intelligent  purchaser  of  au  automobile  will 
gather  catalogs  and  information  from  the  four  winds; 
but  when  he  signs  his  cheque,  he  is  eouvineed  that 
■so-aml  .so's  car  is  the  best  ami  he  is  willing  to  back  up 
his  decision  with  his  money.  The  beginner  should 
look  iqion  |)hotogra]»hy  in  .somewhat  the  same  manner. 
He  should  gather  all  available  data  from  the  experience 
of  others  and  his  own;  ami  then  choose  the  liranch  of 
jiliotography  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  jnirsue  with 
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pleasure  and  benefit.  The  mental  photographic 
hou.se-cleaning  is  needed  to  clear  the  way  to  true 
progress  and  success. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a beginner  l>rought  me  several 
dozen  prints  which  he  wished  me  to  inspect  and 
criticise.  I was  amazed  at  the  artistic  judgment 
that  the  beginner  displayed  with  regard  to  com])osi- 
tion  and  lighting.  Virtually,  every  print  was  an 
example  of  well-arranged  subject-material.  However, 
the  technical  work  was  unspeakable.  There  were 
spots,  stains,  jiinholes  ami  finger-marks  on  prints  and 
negatives.  Investigation  brought  to  light  a small 
darkroom  that  was  ill-smelling,  littered  with  jihoto- 
graphic  debris  and  dirt.  Small  wonder  that  the  prints 
ami  negatives  were  spotted  and  stained  I 'I'his  be- 
ginner’s equiiunent  needed  a physical  rather  than  a 
mental  photographic  house-cleaning.  How  strange 
that  a man  with  a keen  artistic  sense  should  mar  his 
ability  by  carelessness  or  inditference.  Many  an 
advanced  worker  is  striving  eagerly  to  cultivate  the 
very  artistic  sense  that  this  beginner  possessed,  but 
ruined  by  neglecting  to  clean  house  photographically. 

Perhaps  these  few  remarks  are  not  applicable  to 


every  reader;  and,  if  .so,  I have  a word  to  .say  in  general. 
Whatever  the  beginner's  mental  and  physical  jihoto- 
grajihic  e<|uii)iuent  may  lie,  it  should  be  a.  duly — and 
a pleasant  om' — for  him  to  lay  his  plans  for  an  active 
photographic  season.  He  should  look  over  his  outfit 
and  eliminate  all  "dead  wood”  so  that  he  may  begin 
the  summer  of  19"21  in  an  etfeclive  manner  to  obtain 
results.  .\s  1 have  .said  many  times,  it  is  the  siirrc.'i.s-fiil 
amateur-photograiiher  who  enjoys  and  makes  the 
most  of  pliot(.igraphy,  .\uy  task  becomes  a pleasure, 
provided  that  we  enjoy  it  and  are  able  to  master  each 
difficulty  as  it  aiijiears.  True  strength  is  mental  as 
well  as  idiysical:  ami.  photographically,  this  means 
intelligent  reading,  study,  assimilation  of  ideas  ami  an 
a<le(|uate  technical  photo-ef|ui])mcnt . The  photo- 
grai)hic  magazines,  textbooks  ami  catalogs  supply 
the  nee<led  mciilid  ])re|)aration.  and  modern  photo- 
ai)|)aratus  offers  the  intelligent  beginner  every  oppor- 
tunity. Hence,  let  every  ambitious  beginner  make 
the  most  of  his  ])hotogra[)hic  house-eleaning.  to  the 
end  that  the  spring  and  simimei-  of  1921  will  become 
meim>rable  in  his  jiholografihie  career. 

II.  15. 
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Fog  and  Mist 

At  tins  season  of  the  year  the  lan<lsca])e-\vorker 
finds  that  many  of  his  subjects  are  made  mucli  easier 
tlian  at  other  seasons,  owing  to  mist  in  the  atmosphere, 
wliich  l).y  sid)duing  tlie  background  and  softening  its 
contrasts,  helj)s  to  emj)hasise  the  nearer  parts,  where, 
in  almost  all  cases,  the  main  interest  will  be  found  to 
lie.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  old  worker,  continues 
The  Amateur  Photoi/rapher.  but  it  may  be  heljifid  to 
tlie  beginner  to  point  out  that  there  is  ail  the  difference 
in  the  world  l)etween  a ])hotograph  of  .some  natural 
subject  in  which  the  more  distant  parts  are  veiled  by 
mist,  and  a “foggy”  result  brought  about  by  im- 
perfect technicpie.  One  hears  a beautiful  mist  effect 
referred  to  so  often  as  if  it  were  the  resnit  of  some 
lack  of  care  and  skill  on  the  jiart  of  the  photogra])her. 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental  dilferences 
between  the  two  are  not  realised.  A “fogged"  result, 
using  the  word  in  its  photographic  sen.se.  is  one  in 
which  the  contrasts  generally  have  been  lessened  by 
.some  unintentional  action  of  light  or  of  the  chemicals 
emi)loyed.  Manifestly  such  action  cannot  be  exercised 
ilifferentially.  imusking  the  more  di.staid  ])ianes  and 
having  little  or  no  clfect  upon  those  Tiear  ;it  hand;  it 
must  go  over  the  picture,  or  the  particular  part  of  it 
that  is  :dfectcd.  <piite  irre.s|)ective  of  the  di.stauce  from 
the  camera  of  the  objects  delineated.  Its  only  resnit. 
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therefore,  is  a falsification,  which  the  practised  eye 
detects  at  a glance,  and  which  can  have  no  pictorial 
justification  at  any  time.  Natural  atmosphere,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  essentially  selective;  it  softens 
contrasts  in  the  most  distant  objects  more  than  in 
those  which  are  nearer,  and  those  which  are  close  at 
hand  are  hardly  perceptibly  affected.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  to  obtain  this  effect,  a negative 
which  suffers  from  photographic  “fog”  is  quite  useless. 

A Tripod  of  Novel  Design 

The  Photo(/ruph)C  Dealer  descrilres  a metal  tripod  of 
novel  design  and  j)ractical  character,  the  product  of  a 
well-known  I’aris  manufacturer  of  telescopic  metal- 
triiMxls.  In  this  new  tri])o<l,  the  sections  are  neither 
round  nor  triangular,  but  T-shaped.  Instead  of 
drawing  out,  they  are  hinged,  folding  snugly  inside  one 
another.  To  open,  the  leg  is  raised,  the  next  section 
then  unfolds  and,  when  this  is  in  alignment  with  the 
Hrst  .section,  clips  firmly  into  jiosition  liy  a reliable 
spring  clip — this  action  is  continued  until  the  tripod  is 
fully  extended,  a matter  occupying  only  a few  .seconds. 
To  close  the  .stand,  the  reverse  action  is  ailopted,  the 
smaller  section  being  folded  into  the  next  larger  one, 
until  coiu])letely  simt.  The  tripod  is  well  constructed, 
is  very  rigid,  and  fohls  into  the  same  space,  and  weighs 
a])proximately  the  same,  as  a brass  tubular  tripod. 
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The  Flames  of  Pure  and  of  Wood  Alcohol 


A WELL-Kxowx  chemical  authority,  Arthur  1). 
Little,  states  that  wood-alcohol  may  be  distiiiouished 
from  grain-alcohol  by  burning  in  an  alcohol-lamp; 
that  wood-alcohol  burns  with  a yellow  flame  and  ])ure 
grain-alcohol  with  a blue  one. 

He  also  states  that,  not  only  is  this  flame-test,  so- 
called,  utterly  unreliable  as  a means  of  dift'erentiation 
between  these  two  kinds  of  alcohol — because  of  the 
varying  influence  upon  the  flame  of  the  sid)stance. 
other  than  alcohol,  commonly  present  in  alcoholic 
beverages  or  commercial  alcohols — but  when  one  is 
dealing  with  the  j)ure  alcohols,  the  appearance  of  the 
flames  is  the  exact  reverse  of  that  stated  first  in  this 
paragraph.  Pvire  wood-alcohol  burns  with  a lilue 
flame,  whereas  the  flame  of  pure  grain-alcohol  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  In  the  interests  of  ])ul)lic  safety, 
it  is  well  to  emphasi.se  the  fact  that  no  simple  test  is 
known  by  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  wood- 
alcohol  may  be  established. 

■Apparatus  for  Producing  Colored  Kinema- 
tograph  Pictures 

This  invention  relates  to  the  lens  for  color-kinema- 
tograiihy,  according  to  the  jirocess  by  which  each  of 
three  jiart-objectives  is  coordinated  with  three  part- 
color  fields.  The  objective  consists  of  an  ordinary 
exterior  lens  which  produces  a first  real  or  virtual 
image  (upon  exposure).  This  image  is  reproduced 
by  the  seconrl  series  consisting  of  three  sejiarate  lenses 
arranged  side  by  side  in  tidies,  on  three  sejiarate  lields 
of  the  light-sensitive  coating. 

Patent  specification:  .Apparatus  for  iiroducing 

photographic  part-])ictures  arranged  alongside  of  one 
another  in  the  same  plane;  for  making  ])!iotographic 
or  projecting  kinematograiihic  or  fixed-color  pictures, 
for  which  pur[)ose  one  exterior  objective  is  coordinated 
with  three  interior  lenses,  one  for  each  of  the  color- 
[larts.  so  distinguished  that  the  three  iiart-object ives 
are  not  placed  in  one  another  but  one  alongside  of  the 
other,  ((ferman.  Patent  No.  ;k24..)f7.  of  May  tio. 
1!)13.  with  French  priority  of  -Fuly  27,  l!)12,  to  Maurice 
.Audibert,  Villeurbane.  France.) 

New  Reversing-Spectacles 

.\x  instrument  that  will  put  the  image  on  the  ground- 
glass  of  a camera  in  an  upright  fiosition  has  long  lieen 
.sought  by  camera-u.sers.  The  I’hniri'i rii ph  isrh  e R u ti d- 
nrlimj  describes  one  as  follows:  The  mirror-reflex- 

camera  must  be  considered  as  a successful  invention. 
It  was  based,  however,  on  ipiite  ilitferent  motives.  It 
was  designed  to  watch  the  object  to  lie  iihotographial 
in  the  image  depicted  on  the  groundglass,  up  to  the 
moment  of  ex|)0sure.  This  made  necessary  a (piiekly 
removable  mirror  which  would  at  the  same  time  liririg 
the  image  into  the  ujjright  position.  It  is.  iierhaps. 
easy  to  understand  that  if  one  can  watch  the  sulijeet 
ami  seize  the  most  favorable  moment  for  exposure, 
the  resulting  pirUnre  may  be  [ireferable  to  others. 
This  result,  however,  will  be  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  was  visilde  in  an  upright  [losition  and 


the  direction  of  the  line.s  could  be  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage— that  is.  in  their  usual  natural  iiositions  to 
which  our  eyes  are  accustomed — than  in  one  where 
the  image  is  inverted.  In  the  latter  case  a correct 
judgment  of  the  lines  is  completely  excluded  and  our 
eyes  are  more  receptive  to  the  color.  Only  l>y  long 
prai.'tice  can  one  recognise  the  leading  lines  in  an  in- 
verted image.  Since  our  white-and-black  iiictures 
lack  color,  we  can  produce  artistic  pictures  only  liy  a 
skilful  distribution  of  light  and  shadows,  and  a correct 
direction  of  the  lines.  In  such  a case,  a,  wood-carver 
would  doubly  accentuate  his  line.s  becau.se  he  has  not 
the  help  of  color.  Hut  this  charming  inverted  image 
on  the  groundglass  often  misleads  us  into  making  a 
picture  which,  when  fiuisheil.  can  ]ierhaps  no  longer 
be  called  charming.  How  can  that  lie  remedied?  1 
will  gladly  give  the  amswer  to  that  question  to  every 
photograiiher  who  has  not  a mirror-reflex-camera. 

This  inverted  groumlglass  picture  has  also  given 
me  no  eml  of  troulile,  so  I always  examined  it  in  uj)- 
right  position  by  means  of  my  ])ocket-mirror;  but  I 
can  .say  at  once  that  this  way  is  rather  inconvenient, 
for  the  ordinary  mortal  has  only  two  hands  which  the 
photographer  must  keep  fully  occiijiied  in  o])erations 
other  than  holding  a ])ocket-mirror  liefore  the  ground- 
glass;  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
render  the  mirror  independent  of  the  hamls  by  arrang- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  spectacles  and  set  them 
on  my  nose.  T'his  is  a solution  which,  for  simplicity, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desireil.  A'ct  it  has  .several  other 
advantages  besides  those  mentioned;  for  they  also 
save  plates,  since  with  their  aid  we  can — as  in  artistic 
views  ami  all  others — eliminate  disturbing  and  dis- 
figuring lines  which  often  are  ajit  to  change  a desiralile 
effect  into  the  opiiosite,  and.  besides,  they  are  not  so 
easily  overlooked  when  the  view  is  erect.  How  many 
negatives  can  be  picked  out  in  the  course  of  a year 
that  may  be  technically  jierfect  yet  are  artistically 
faulty!  .And  just,  at  ])reseul.  wlieu  the  real  amateur 
must  economise  in  the  use  of  idioto-materials,  a fault.i' 
exposure  becomes  doubly  painful.  T'herefore,  all 
jilate-savers  are  timely.  Moreover,  tliese  spectacles 
do  away  with  the  tiresome  stooiiiug  |)ositiou  of  t he 
l)hotograi)her  when  working  with  a.  triiiod  that  is  too 
low,  .As  they  do  not  interfere  with  tlie  rays  between 
the  object  and  the  [ilate,  they  cannot  affect  the  image. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  uiider\alued  that  absolutely  no 
change  is  necessury  in  the  camera,  itself,  and  the 
.s[)ectaeles  can  be  used  with  any  eaniera.  that  has  a 
groundglass  for  focusing. 

'I'he  spectacles  are  worn  the  same  as  an,v  other  kind 
and  are  raised  or  lowered  on  the  nose  till  one's  own 
eyes  are  not  refiecteil  in  them.  'I'lieir  form  corresponds 
to  the  most  favorable  passage  of  the  rays  from  the 
groundglass  to  the  eyes.  One  can  look  over  the.  uppei' 
edge  so  that  other  work  can  be  done  without  removing 
them.  In  short,  loJig-sighled  persons  can  keep  their 
ordinary  glasses  on  wil  limit  incon veuieuce.  In  focus- 
ing, the  head  is  incline, I until  the  image  on  the  ground- 
glass  is  visible  in  the  s|)eclaeles.  .After  a,  single  trial 
one  can  use  them  [lerfectl  v.  Other  operations  at  I he 
camera  are  not  atfeeteil  in  the  least  and  both  hands 
are  free  as  before.  'I'hese  spectacles  have  b.'ea  patent  e. I 
bv  Wilhelm  Sehlasitz.  Essen,  (iermanv. 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITEIJ 


iriwciwr  scuds  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Piioto-Ek.\  Magazine. 

7'he  -ivinninii  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Am(  )N'G  tile  many  excel leiice.s  of  lliis  [lictiire  may  he 
mentioned  the  graceful  line,s  of  the  tree,s.  the  jileasing 
pattern  of  the  foregronml  herhage  and  .shadow,  and  the 
tine  sky-etfecl.  .\lthongh  the  mountain.s  are  good, 
we  might  wish  for  a hetter  suggestion  of  remotenes.s. 
But  the  ])hotographer  cannot  create  atmosjihere; 
he  can  merely  take  advantage  of  haze,  which  f’olorado 
is  .said  seldom  to  afford.  'I'he  only  feature  which  conhl 
he  called  had  is  the  road.  One  ohjects  to  being 
carried  “i\  illy-iiilly  ” out  of  the  |)ictnre  at  the  left; 
he  wants  to  go  np  into  the  mountains.  Althongh 
this,  loo,  was  ])erha|)s  heyond  the  photographer's  con- 
trol, a view|ioinl  to  the  right  would  jirohahly  have 
hronghi  the  termination  of  the  visible  curve  nearer 
the  cenler.  d'he  resniling  increase  in  size  of  the  group 
"I  trees  at  the  left  would  not  have  destroyed  balance. 

Bekt  Leach. 


With  ample  material  at  hand  for  a beautiful  com- 
position, it  is  regrettable  that  more  care  was  not  used 
in  choosing  the  viewpoint;  especially,  when  it  is 
evident  that,  moving  the  camera  only  a few  feet,  would 
have  made  possible  a pictorial  masterpiece.  Just  take 
a step  or  two  ahead  and  possibly  a bit  to  the  right, 
'rids  will  omit  the  objectionable  tree-trunks  at  the 
left,  and  allow  the  foreground  to  be  more  in  shadow. 
'J'hen,  it  is  well  to  make  a little  less  of  the  group  of  trees 
at  the  right  to  better  balance  the  larger  group  opiiosite 
— they  are  too  nearly  e<(ual.  Now,  with  no  strong 
highlights  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the  eye  natu- 
rally follows  the  pleasingly  curved  roadway  into  the 
inviting  beauty  of  the  distant  mountains. 

Behtuan  F.  Hawley. 

If  the  arlist  had  thought  to  make  a straight  print 
of  this  scene,  he  would  liave  had  a rather  delightful 
success,  though  a long-focus  lens  would  have  shown 
better  jierspective.  'I'he  two  clumps  of  trees  balance 
nicely  and  that  to  the  right  is  delicious,  because  natural. 
But  I cau  l figure  out  why  those  two  birch-trees  to  the 
left  are  so  dark  except  on  one  edge.  'I'he  lighting  gives 
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one  the  impression  that  tlie  sun  must  have  been  low 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  Yet  the  sliadows  across  the 
road  show  that  the  sun  was  at  about  (it)  degrees  from 
the  horizon.  And  those  road-sliadows  are  just  a sliade 
too  heavy  to  be  exactly  natural,  I should  say.  But  the 
mountains  and  the  clouds  in  the  backgrounil  look  like 
nothing  I have  ever  seen,  and  I was  raised  among 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire  and  have  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  and  the  western  jiart  of  the 
\ nited  States.  Whence  comes  that  bright  white  edge 
on  that  mountain  to  the  left?  .^nd  how  in  the  xvorld 
did  the  sun,  in  the  i)osition  we  must  infer  it  was — 
juflging  from  the  road-shadows — jiroduce  tho.se  dark 
spots  in  that  cloud?  Or  did  any  one  ever  see  a,  cloud 
against  a mountain  in  the  distance  leaving  a bright 
white  line  where  land  and  mist  meet?  1 am  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  believe  that  some  amateur  has 
been  using  a knife  on  the  trees  at  the  left  ami  a pencil 
on  the  mountains  in  the  background  and  has  jtrintcd 
in  a cloml  with  lighting  that  does  not  fit  the  ])osition 
of  the  sun.  It's  a pity;  the  .scene  was  charming  before 
he  undertook  to  imitrove  on  Nature. 

E.  L.  r.  Mouse. 

'1'his  is  a very  i>retty  bit  of  landsca])e.  ( crtaitdy 
no  eriticisi7i  can  be  made  of  the  result  obtained.  The 
fiuestion  then  is  regarding  the  comiHjsition.  If  is 
unfortunate  that  the  artist  should  have  chosen  such  a 
“rubber-stamp’  composition  from  the  wonderful 
scenery  before  him.  better  composition  might  have 
been  obtained  had  the  road  been  sacrificed  for  more 
sky.  anil  a more  careful  pattern  of  the  tree-tojis  against 
the  sky.  However,  the  picture  is  very  jjleasing  as  it  is. 

Cu.XHLEs  T.  Coi  VEI!. 

'I’llE  “aj)pealing  pictorial  beauty"  of  which  the 
Editor  speaks  is  really  the  most  >triking  feature  of  the 
print.  That  feature  of  the  ])icture  to  which  I should 


give  .second  vote  is  the  remarkable  detail  of  light  and 
shadow.  Why,  one  can  .see  the  notches  in  the  bark 
of  the  most  distant  trees!  If  it  is  ])ossible  for  a photo- 
graiihic  comiiosition  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
|)crfection.  this  picture  commits  that  error  in  the 
matter  of  too  jierfect  a balance.  For  the  beauty  of 
this  ])articular  jiicture,  it  would  be  a haiijiier  distrilm- 
tion  of  things  if  Nature — or  man — had  jdanted  at  just 
this  spot,  the  group  of  trees  at  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
a cluster  of  bushes  on  the  other  side.  'Phe  background 
of  graceful  mouutaiu-liue  ami  cloud  is  highly  admirable. 
'Pile  final  im])ression  left  on  me  is  that  I should  like  to 
be  able  to  see  what  is  there  just  around  the  bend. 

Y.  Billy  Bujux. 


Fixe  material  rendered  with  umisual  technical 
excellence,  but  the  com|)osilion  is  weakened  by  a 
common  fault,  viz.  scattered  interest.  ,\s  it  stands, 
one's  attention  is  divided  between  the  nearby  Iree- 
groujxs  and  tlie  distant  mountains.  'Po  hold  alten- 
tiou  upon  nearby  jiarts,  some  one  tree  or  group  (such 
as  tlie  double  tree-trunks  in  the  left  center  of  the 
comiiositiou)  should  have  been  given  a more  iiromineut 
place,  and  a flay  cho.scii  when  the  distance  was  partly 
veiled  in  mist,  d'akiug  the  print  as  it  is.  interest 
could  be  centered  ujion  the  really  beautiful  vista  of 
mountains  seen  between  the  twfi  groups  of  trees  by 
trimming  fift'  half-an-inch  from  the  left,  ami  three- 
(|uarters-of-an-inch  from  the  riglit-hami  side,  making 
a vertical  Cfuntiosition  showing  only  enough  nearby 
foliage  to  frame  -in  the  distance.  'I'hc  cast  shadows 
in  the  foreground  hcl[)  the  aerial  jicrspect i ve  greatly, 
but  the  stri|)  of  sunlit  grass  shown  along  the  bottom 
margin  should  cither  be  lowercfl  in  tone  or  rcmovfsi  by 
trimming  awa\-  threc-sixtecnths-of-au-inch.  since  it 
hinders  the  e>e  friun  passing  reaflily  into  the  picture. 

WiLLLIM  S.  D.vvis. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Though  the  weather  was  chilly  when  the  owner  of 
“Her  Smile  " — front-cover  and  page  125 — which 
greets  the  photogra])her  from  the  dealer's  disi)lay- 
window  and  the  counter,  sat  for  her  picture,  the  ex- 
jrression  is  warm  and  radiant.  The  picture  harmonises 
with  the  article  on  the  child  in  photography,  page  13i); 
for  there  the  student  in  child-photography  will  find 
many  valuable  ideas  with  regard  to  the  apijroach  and 
treatment  of  the  little  ones  when  before  the  camera. 
By  looking  at  " Her  Smile,  " one  feels  that  “the  moment 
of  psychological  interest  has  arriveil.  " One  can  then 
admire  the  ])hofogTa])her's  skill  in  producing  this 
delightful  portrait.  The  gracefid  line  from  the  head, 
past  the  dimjjled  hand  to  the  foot,  will  not  escape  the 
eye  of  the  critical  observer.  Although  the  prevailing 
tone  is  white,  there  are  pleasing  gradations  and  afle- 
qiiate  detail. 

Data:  Profe.ssional  studio,  Boston;  December; 

8x10  Century;  l(i3^-inch  Ooerz;  used  at  full  open- 
ing; less  than  3^  second;  Portrait-Film;  Artura  con- 
tact-print. 

Paul  W.  Bartlett,  the  American  sculptor,  has  en- 
deared himself  to  his  countrymen  by  the  noble  eques- 
trian statnes  he  has  modele<l  of  General  La  Fayette, 
which,  when  cast  in  bronze,  will  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  IMetz  in  Alsace.  This  work  of  art  will  be 
presented  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  unveiled 
August  21  by  Marshal  Foch,  who,  on  his  own  behalf, 
and  at  the  same  time,  will  receive  a jeweled  baton. 
Mr.  Bartlett  is  also  the  author  of  a similar  statue  of 
General  La  Fayette  which  stands  in  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  and  which  is  admired  by  all  Americans  who 
visit  Paris.  This  monument  was  ])resented  in  1900 
by  the  school-children  of  the  Cnited  States  in  memory 
of  La  Fayette's  sluire  in  the  American  Mar  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  portrait  of  sculptor  Bartlett  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  this  number,  and  is  an  excellent 
likeness.  It  is  the  work  of  the  leading  ])rofessional 
photographer  of  Portland.  Maine,  H.  M,  Hanson,  who 
is  also  a former  president  of  the  Photograi)hers  As.socia- 
tion  of  New  England.  Data:  5x7  ijortrait-camera; 
l(i-inch  Dallmeyer  3 A;  at  full  0])ening;  negative  en- 
larged with  Verito  lens. 

"Me  have  again  with  us,  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Turner — ])hotograi)her.  traveler  and 
writer.  He  will  entertain  you  with  a talk  on  .Mgeria 
and  Tunisia,  which  countries  he  has  visited,  not  long 
ago,  having  also  i)hotogra])hed  their  salient  points  of 
interest.  His  |)ictures  you  will  find  attractive  and 
educational—  rather  more  interesting  than  what  can 
be  purcha.sed  o''  what  the  average  tourist-camerist 
brings  home.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  I'resent  Mr.  Turner!  " 

'I'he  travelog,  mentioned  above,  will  be  found — 
presented  for  the  first  time,  and  with  all  nece.ssary 
photogral'hie  data — on  |)ages  113  to  123. 

The  dainty  winler-.scene,  jiage  I2(i.  is  by  the  leading 
I'rofessional  iihotograj'lier  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
whose  beautiful  work,  made  outside  his  studio,  is  well 
known  to  onr  readers.  The  view-point,  here,  has 
been  cho.sen  with  excellent  judgment.  The  favoring 
light  throws  desirable  shadows  across  the  road,  giving 
a foreground  of  pleasing  interest.  Data:  .lanuary, 

!t  \.M.;  5x7  Korona;  7-inch  Goerz;  stop,  F,  HI; 


sunlight;  1/25  second;  Portrait-Film;  pyro-soda; 
Azo  E.  Hard. 

It’s  quite  a leap  from  Mount  Desert  to  the  Valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  for  in  this  region  the  Cadbys  spend 
mid-winter,  every  year.  This  locality  abounds  in 
beautiful  snow-clad  scenery,  of  which  the  view  by 
M'ill  A.  Cadby,  on  page  129,  is  an  example.  This 
versatile  master-photographer  is  equally  successful 
in  his  portrait-studio,  and  his  native  out-of-doors, 
as  he  is  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  His  “Off  the  Beaten 
Track.’’  despite  winter’s  magnificent  tran.sformation, 
hmks  very  familiar  to  the  Editor,  who  made  a camera- 
tour  to  this  locality,  in  1909,  taking  the  train  from 
Interlaken,  and  walking  up  the  hillside  from  the 
station  of  Lauterbrunnen.  On  the  right  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  slope  of  the  village  of  Miirren,  the 
headquarters  of  winter-visitors  including  the  Cadbys, 
and,  beyond,  a peak  of  the  Breithorn  range — west  of 
the  .Jungfrau  group.  The  foreground  is  a rhapsody 
of  silvery  tones,  with  a delightful  melody — shall  it 
be  called.!' — making  a charming  entrance,  passing 
gracefully  by  the  observer  and  disappearing  beyond 
the  beautiful,  snow-invested  tree  at  the  left.  It  must 
be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Cadby  to  know  that 
he  has  created  here  a winter-picture  of  sensational 
beauty,  superb  pictorial  composition  and  rare  vir- 
tuosity. Data:  “Otf  the  Beaten  Track’’;  Swiss  Alps; 
5 X 7 Imperial  Non-Filter  Plate;  from  a series  of  illus- 
trations on  Alpine  Photography  in  the  “Imperial 
Handl'ook,’’  Season  1920;  halftone-block  lent  by  the 
Imirerial  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

The  prints  selected  liy  the  Editors  to  show  the 
artistic  and  technical  qualities  of  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures submitted  by  Dr.  M'ightman,  president  of  the 
Kodak  Park  Camera  Club,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  have 
already  been  jjassed  upon  by  a local  jury;  conse- 
(lucntly,  it  seems  best  to  make  no  special  comment  in 
this  department.  Nevertheless,  the  Editor  cannot 
refrain  from  according  a word  of  praise  to  the  fine 
artistic  judgment  disjjlayed  by  the  authors  of  “The 
Gorge,’’  page  133,  “The  Brook  in  M’ititer,’’  page  13G 
and  others. 

The  data  of  these  suljjects  are  as  follows: 

"Playing  at  Seining’’ — Braddock’s  Bay  near 
Rochester,  N.’i'.;  .July,  4 i'.m.;  bright  sunlight;  4x5 
Speed  Graphic;  O-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stoj),  U.  S.  8; 
K-2  ray-filter;  1 35  .second;  Speed  Fihn-I’ack;  pyro; 
-Vrturo  Iris  E.  Break  in  the  Clouds  ’ — Blue  Mt. 

Lake.  Adirondack  Mts.;  August,  5 p.m.;  bright; 

X 53^  3A  Ivodak;  F,  7-7  lens;  stop,  F 10;  sky- 
filter;  1,  50  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  I'vro;  Iris 
.\rtura.  “The  Gorge’’ — Maine  Coast;  .July.  4 p.m.; 
good  light;  5x7  view-camera;  11-inch  I''/5.0  lens; 
stop,  F,  10;  1/25  second;  Ortho,  plate;  pyro;  Artura. 
“Have  Some/’’ — September,  1 p.m.;  bright  day; 
3I4  X 434  No.  3 Brownie;  raj'id  rectilinear  lens; 
C.  S.  4;  1 '25  second;  Jvistman  N.  (’.  film;  pyro;  bro- 
mide enlargement.  “ I’oster-Design" — May,  10  a.m.; 
bright;  5 x 7 Grai'hic;  1 1-inch  J*',  5. (i  lens;  stop,  F 10; 
2 seconds;  Seed  30;  j)vro;  .\rtura  Iris  C.  “The  Brook 
in  M'inter’’ — .January,  2.:i0  p.m.;  bright  sun;  5x7 
Seneca  camera;  12-inch  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop, 
I’’  10;  1 25  second;  film;  pyro;  I'romide.  “.V 

Portico" --.July.  11  a.m.;  sunshine;  No.  3 Kodak; 
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rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F,  8;  1 ^2.5  second;  ])>'ro; 
Artura  Iris. 

.Among  the  striking  prints  that  received  Ilonorahle 
iNIention  in  the  Advanced  tVorkers'  competition, 
retained  by  Photo-Er.v  for  po.ssible  future  publication, 
is  one  by  .Joseph  Coburn  Smith,  “To  the  Rescue!" 
honored  in  the  “Domestic  Pets"  competition,  Novem- 
ber, 1!)19.  It  passed  through  the  Editor's  hands 
several  times,  during  the  past  year;  Imt  no  op])or- 
tunity  to  utili.se  it  .seemed  to  present  it.self.  Im- 
pressed by  an  article  in  praise  of  man's  best  frienil, 
that  was  quoted  by  the  Uoslon  Transcript,  recently, 
the  Editor  recalled  at  once  Mr.  Smith's  touching 
picture,  and  decided  to  publish  it  together  with  the 
article  from  the  Baltimore  American.  Page  188. 

Data;  iSIade  at  Atteau  Lake,  Maine;  .July,  .8  p.m.; 
bright  sun;  S}4  x 434  Graflex;  15  & L Tessar  Ic; 
1/350  second;  stop,  F (i.3;  Wellington  Anti-Screen 
plate;  tank;  enlarged  on  P.  !Sl.  C.  No.  (!. 

The  pictorial  representation  of  real  or  simulated  un- 
consciousness of  the  ])resence  of  the  artist,  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  iu  .Joseph  I5onanno's  genre- 
group,  “Mendiug-u]),''  page  140.  If  the  child,  with 
its  back  to  the  camera,  were  a good-looking  woman  in 
the  group,  it  would  be  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
if  she  remained  ])laciilly  with  face  averted;  for  in  any 
group  of  this  sort — particularly,  on  the  stage  or  in 
motion-pictures — the  chief  actors  are  lined  up  or 
grouped  in  such  a way  that  they  face  the  audience. 
There  would  never  be  an  exemplification  of  self-sacrifice 
as  shown  in  Mr.  Honanno's  picture.  Moreover,  there 
can  hardly  be  a really  artistic  grouj),  or  one  in  which 
the  participants  or  actors  are  surprised  by  the  artist 
or  by  the  camera,  so  that  they  have  not  time  to  arrange 
themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the  concealment  of  their 
faces.  The  group  in  " !Mending-up " is  very  effective 
in  its  naturalness,  as  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
appreciates  good  art  in  grouping.  The  setting  of  the 
picture,  particularly  the  background,  is  also  very 
tiappy;  an<l  Mr.  Ronanno  is  to  be  congratidated  upon 
his  unusual  artistic  success.  Data;  Augn.st,  11  a.m.; 
bright  light;  1 2.5  .second;  4x5  Century  Camera; 
10-inch  R.  R.  Lens;  stop.  V.  S.  2 (rear  part  of  an  old 
Darlot  Lens);  4x5  Seeil  L.  Ortho  plate;  \.  15.  C. 
pyro.  in  tray;  eidarged  on  Eastman  F.  M.  C.  No.  2. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

We  are  indebted  to  Rertran  F.  Hawley,  winner  of 
the  first  prize  in  the  Iniloor-Genres  competition,  for 
entering  so  interesting  an  inter[)retation  f>f  the  subject 
as  “Lighting-u[>,  " page  143.  It  is  oidy  in  logging-  or 
hunting-camps  that  such  a scene  as  this  is  po.ssible. 
and  free  of  any  artificial  arrangement  or  preparation. 
The  position  is  natural  and  harmonious  in  every  way 
and.  although  there  are  .several  accessories  in  the 
picture — but  none  too  many — they  do  not  detract 
from  the  camper's  face  ami  action,  for  there  the  interest 
is  centered.  Data;  Air.  Hawley's  hunting-camp  in 
northern  Ontario;  Novend)er.  1920;  noon,  on  a very 
dark  and  stormy  day.  which  imparted  very  little  natural 
light  to  the  camp;  4x5  Century  Camera; 

Dallmeyer  Stigmatit-  lens,  .series  2,  F/fi;  stop  used. 
F 8;  4x5  Hammer  Ortlu).;  pyro-acetone;  illumina- 
tion. flashlight;  negative  enlarged  on  Wellington 
Rromide  < ream  Chamois;  develo[)ed  in  .\midol; 
Sepia-toned  by  the  sulphide  process. 

.\mong  the  truly  versatile  masters  in  amateur- 
photography  is  W.  R.  Rradford.  who.  while  a i>ro- 
fessional  cartoonist  ami  attached  to  one  of  the  largest 
.American  newspapers,  finds  solace,  diversion  and 
pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  camera.  R«>arlers  of  I’lioro- 
Era  Magazi.xe  are  familiar  with  the  intelligent  appli- 


cation of  his  skill  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art.  as  exemi)lified  in  indoor-genres, 
still-lifes  and  street-scenes.  His  masterpieces — as 
rei>roduced  in  Photo-Era — have  received  the  admira- 
tion of  professional  artists.  Mr.  Rradford  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  characterisations  of  which 
he.  him.self,  has  been  the  model.  lie  is  an  impersona- 
tor and  mimic  to  the  manner  born,  ami  in  these  activi- 
ties, he  has  missed  his  vocation,  as  he  has  also  in  |)hotog- 
raphy  and  on  the  comedy-stage.  Of  him.  it  may 
truly  be  .said  that  three  branches  of  art  have  lost  an 
effective  exponent.  .\n  embarrassment  of  riches!  'Phat 
Air.  Rradford.  who  is  a well-read  man,  is  familiar  with 
the  characters  of  Dickens,  is  evidenced  by  his  capital 
impersonation  of  Air.  Pecksniff,  page  144.  The 
attitude  in  this  cynical  character,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable  photographic  ability  and  technical  skill  shown, 
is  worthy  the  highest  |)raise.  The  data,  which  are 
particularly  interesting,  are  as  follows;  5 x 7 Eastman 
view-camera;  834-inch  A'erito  lens;  stop.  F/8;  illu- 
mination. flashlight  (self-operated);  5x7  Standard 
Orthonon;  enlarged  on  Carbon  RIack  .Artura  Alat. 

I have  frecpiently  demurred  against  the  use  of  white 
garments  in  ixirtraiture  or  genre-work,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  an  absence  of  gradations 
or  of  .soft  lighting,  and  the  result  is  disagreeable, 
harsh  and  monotonous.  However,  Charles  'I'.  Graves, 
in  his  prize-])icture,  “Good-Alorning!'',  has  taken 
])ains  to  ])ro(iuce  a very  harmonious  ami  delightful 
result.  The  scene  is  ilomestic  and  intimate,  with 
little  or  no  evidence  of  preparation.  The  arrangement 
of  the  two  figures  is  admirable  in  its  naturalness  and 
harmony  of  line;  and  the  illumination  is  excellent. 
Data;  .April,  11.30  bright  light;  15  second; 

Ansco  A'est-Pocket  Camera.  No.  3 (234x3’4  inches); 
Syi-'mch  .Ansco  F,  (1.3;  used  at  full  opening;  A'idcan 
film;  pyro-soda;  print.  Carbon  RIack  Extra  Heavy. 

Beginner.s’  Competition 

George  R.  Tayi.or  deserves  high  jiraise  for  his 
artistically  successful  entry.  "Tlie  Old  Rridge,"  page 
119.  d'he  detail  among  the  trees  and  on  the  water 
has  been  very  well  managed.  In  jiictures  of  this 
kind,  there  is  a tendency  to  make  the  view  just  as  it 
is — with  all  the  distracting  little  highlights  (hat  abound 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  ami  bushes.  Here,  however,  this  diflicully 
appears  to  have  lieen  overcome  with  eomitlete  success. 
The  center  of  interest — tlie  bridgt — thanks  to  its 
character  and  color,  does  not  stand  out  too  promi- 
nently, but  is  in  true  and  pleasing  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  .Although  the  bridge  is  dangerously 
near  the  cent(>r  of  the  ]>icture-area,  it  will  call  forth  no 
criticism  on  that  account,  and  no  one  can  justly  suggesl 
the  trimming-proce.ss,  althoiigh.  if  the  bridge  were  an 
inch  or  more  above  or  below  the  center  of  the  picture- 
area,  it  would  have  yieldeci,  no  doubt,  a strikingl\- 
artistic  and  ))leasing  result.  Data;  .August  8.  1920; 
3.t50  P.M.;  one  .second;  Pohling  Pocket  Kodak 
(3(4x5' 2 inches);  (chj-inch  Ilex  .Anastigmat ; stoj) 
used,  F/11;  Eastman  roll-film;  pvro.  in  tank;  print. 
8 X 10  l>.  M.  C.  No.  4. 

.lolm  .1.  (irifliths  is  to  be  commemle<l  for  his  faithful 
interest  iu  these  competitions,  although  if  he  wins 
another  prize,  he  will  have  to  move  into  the  .Advanced 
Workers'  Competition.  'I'hcre  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  danger  of  this,  however;  for  in  his  charming 
picture.  " A Laugh  and  a Smile,''  page  150,  he  omitted 
to  keep  his  camera  level,  as  may  be  .seen  by  the  back- 
ground. He  tna.v  be  excuseil,  however,  for  not  re- 
membering that  two  faces,  clo.se  together  and  on  a 
(Conti n nnt  on  ixkjc  1H  2) 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A Replica 

This  well-souniling-,  much-niisunderstooil  word  con- 
tinues to  he  misapplied.  If,  like  liundreds  of  other 
words — many  of  them  common  enough — it  were  to  he 
looked  np  in  the  dictionary  hy  its  amhitions  hut 
careless  users,  how  our  much-ahused  mother-tongue 
would  shout  for  joy!  The  cases  of  wrong  application 
of  the  word  “Re|)lica,"  which  has  hut  one  meaning  and 
has  no  synonym — except,  possibly,  “duiilicate" — are 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief  article.  How- 
ever. here  are  two  of  recent  occurrence,  that  are  too 
ludicrous  to  pass  over.  A skater  slipped  and  fell 
several  times  on  the  ice  the  other  day,  and  tho.se  falls 
that  happened  after  the  first  one  were  referred  to  by 
an  onlooker  as  "replicas"! 

In  recording  the  temperature  early  in  January,  the 
Bauijnr  Despatch  remarked  that  “Wednesilay  morning 
was  a replica  of  the  preceding  day,  eight  and  twelve 
below  zero  being  the  reports." 

Now,  for  the  lienelit  of  would-be  users  of  this  fascinat- 
ing and  impressive-.sounding  word,  let  me  say  that  a 
replica  is  an  exact  copy  of  a work  of  art  made  by  the 
maker  of  the  original.  After  (’anova  sculiitured  the 
beautiful  marble-group  ‘‘('u|ud  and  I’syche."  now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris,  he  nuule  au  exact  duplicate,  now  in 
\'illa  Carlotta.  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  first  is  the 
original;  the  second  a rejilica.  Had  he  made  a third 
(of  which  1 have  not  heard)  like  the  original  or  like  the 
replica,  it  would  have  been  another  re|)lica.  If  another 
sculptor  were  to  make  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  original, 
or  of  a reiilica,  it  would  not  be  a replica,  but  a cop//. 

Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a multiple  gum-print, 
maile  exactly  like  the  first  one,  hi/  the  same  artist,  could 
be  called  a replica. 

The  Showcase-Display 

I not  the  only  photograjihic  editor  who  has  advo- 
cated that  the  contents  of  the  studio-showcase,  at  the 
street-entrance,  be  changed  occasionally.  I made  this 
suggestion  .some  time  last  year,  anil  a Boyl.ston  Street 
photographer  decided  to  act  upon  it.  The  result  was 
not  what  he  had  expected,  as  will  be  seen  from  a letter 
he  sent  me. 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Marjazinc.  Not  long  since,  I 
took  lunch  with  a friend  at  the  B.  A.  On  coming 
out.  my  comiianion  stopped  and  spoke  to  a friend  in  an 
automobile  that  had  five  beautiful  children  in  it,  the 
man's  family.  ‘AVhat  a chance  for  me  to  make  a 
group!"  I thought;  so  I afterward  asked  iiiy  friend 
to  ])ut  in  a good  word  for  me.  "Sure,  I will."  said  he. 
"His  name  is  Jim  Farley,  in  the  leather-business." 

1 waited  a week  or  two.  but  no  sign  of  Mr.  Farley's 
family!  1 happened  to  have  a tine  group  of  five  little 
ones  in  my  showcase  downstairs.  It  received  a lot  of 
praise  at  the  Springfield  (’onvention.  last  Sejitember. 
Well;  reading  your  argument  in  favor  of  ehanging  one's 
showcase  once  in  a.  while,  I went  down  and  took  out 
everything  in  it,  including  the  H x It)  print  of  the  five 
kiddies  1 spoke  of,  and  imt  in  brand-new  stulf.  One 
day,  afterward,  1 haiiiiened  to  think  that  Mr.  Farley 
iia.dn't  sent  his  five  little  ones  for  a sitting,  so  1 called 
him  u|)  on  the  telephone.  "Sorry,  Mr.  B ";  saiil  he. 
"but  it's  this  way.  Mr.  S.  tohl  me  to  take  my  kids  to 


your  studio  and  have  you  make  a group  of  them,  be- 
cause you  were  a crackerjack  at  that  sort  of  thing.  So 
one  day  I took  the  kids  to  your  studio,  but,  not  remem- 
bering your  name,  looked  for  a showcase  that  con- 
tained a group  of  five  children  Mr.  S.  told  me  about, 
and  which  he  said  was  in  the  middle  of  your  showcase 
at  the  street-entrance.  I examined  every  one  care- 
fully, from  Berkeley  Street  to  the  Hotel  Touraine,  but 
failed  to  find  it.  Finally,  I gave  it  up,  and  the  chil- 
dren getting  tired,  I decided  to  have  them  taken  any- 
way, .so  went  a bit  further  to  Jamieson’s  on  Avery 
Street,  who  photograjihed  my  oldest  girl,  several  years 
ago,  and  was  very  successfid.  He  made  a fine  group 
of  the  kids.  Send  me  your  card,  and  another  time  I'll 
look  you  up!" 

Now,  Mr.  French,  if  I hadn't  followed  your  advice, 
when  I did,  that  children's  group  would  have  been  in 
my  showcase  long  enough  to  have  landed  me  a good 
paying  customer.  I hope  you'll  remember  to  make  up 
for  it.  It  don't  pay  to  accept  every  man’s  advice. 
The.se  photo-journals  think  they  know  a lot.’’ 

I am  sorry  for  our  friend;  Vnit  with  his  newly  dressed 
showcase,  displaying  his  artistic  skill  to  advantage,  he 
will  attract  new  customers  and  more  than  make  up  for 
his  disappointment.  Apparently  he  did  not  think  of 
this. 

A Humorous  Camera-Club  Secretary 

IIu.MOR  in  the  right  place  is  very  commendable,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  active  secretary  of  a camera-club 
lends  .spice  and  variety  to  his  official  announcements. 
The  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Photographic  Society, 
for  instance,  indulged  his  .sense  of  humor  in  a recent 
notice  he  issued  to  members,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
closing  iiaragrajihs  of  the  January  program. 

“The  Fifth  Mo.xd.w,  and  final  day  of  the  first 
moon,  the  dfst,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Archie  M. 
Fitch  to  manage,  govern,  direct,  manipulate  or  use 
as  he  sees  fit  in  describing  the  mystery  of  photographic 
optical  elements,  or  in  other  words  to  talk  on  lenses. 
Here  is  a chance  for  us  poor,  struggling  camera-en- 
thusiasts, climbing  Mr.  Longfellow’s  treacherous 
mountain  side  for  that  famous  bale  of  excelsior,  to 
untangle  the  terrible  confusion  of  focal  lengths,  aper- 
tures, curvatures,  stigmatism,  chromatic  aberration 
and  other  technical  nicknames. 

“The  ancients  used  to  travel  tothe  Oracle  of  Delphi  or 
arrange  a [iress-interview  with  the  famous  Mr.  Solomon 
of  Baliylon,  or  some  such  place  on  the  Sunday-school 
map,  to  get  the  latest  dope  on  portentous  events. 
Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  describes  the  dusky  red-skin 
method  of  imlting  your  ear  to  the  ground.  Nowadays 
we  have  the  stock-ticker  and  ouija-board.  But  if  the 
members  of  the  Columbia  Photographic  Society  were 
to  stick  around  the  club-rooms  more  often  they  would 
get  an  ear  full  of  advance-notices,  iiresaging  wondrous 
events.  They  would  hear,  for  example,  strange 
mystic  utterances,  such  as  dance-entertainment,  jazz, 
orc.liestra,  contest-prizes,  feminine  beauties,  hall,  buz, 
buz,  m,  ni,  m.  If  this  strange  jargon  has  aroirsed  your 
curiosity,  come  around,  ye  sons  of  Pandora  and  ojien 
the  box.  'I'licre’s  a surprise  for  you.” 
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ANSWERS  TO 


QUERIES 


A.  P.  W. — To  remove  varnish  from  a negative, 
use  only  methylated  spirit  or  pure  alcohol,  and  noi 
denatured  alcohol  in  any  form.  Place  the  negative, 
film-si<le  up,  in  a clean,  dry  and  warmed  ])orcelain 
dish  of  suitable  size.  Pour  enough  methylated  ,si>irit 
to  cover  the  negative,  rock  the  dish  for  a few  secoTids, 
and  then,  with  a clean  tuft  of  cotton  or  a ihoroiif/hb/ 
clean  soft  sponge,  rub  the  film-side  gently,  Vmt  uni- 
formly and  thoroughly.  Let  the  action  be  as  even 
as  pos.sible,  and  then  pour  off  the  alcohol  and  apply  a 
quantity  of  fresh  alcohol  (methylated  s|urit),  going 
through  the  .same  process  as  before.  Repeat  this, 
until  the  negative  is  cleared  of  all  traces  of  varnish. 
If  the  negative  appears  streaky,  the  work  was  not  done 
properly  and  will  necessitate  another  immersion  in 
alcohol  with  subsequent  treatment  as  before.  Beware 
of  warming  the  alcohol  in  the  dish,  except  by  ijlacing 
the  latter  over  a heated  radiator;  for  the  use  of  a 
flame  might  be  dangerous. 

W.  P. — A'our  friend’s  Tessar  F 4.5  is  faster 
than  your  R.  R.  F 8 as  explained  by  a simple  equa- 
tion. First  convert  the  lens-openings  into  Ik  S.  num- 
bers, F 4.0  being  equal  to  l.'Jo;  and  F 8 equal  to  4. 
Then,  l.'J.j  : 4 = 3 : x.  3 repre.sents  the  length  of  ex- 
posure in  seconds  necessary,  for  example,  with  the 
Tes.sar.  wide  open,  for  the  indoor-portrait  which  you 
mention;  x representing  the  length  of  exposure  to  be 
ascertained,  and  necessary  for  your  R.  R.  at  its  full 
opening  or  F/8.  To  find  x.  multiply  the  two  means 
4 and  3 (result.  P2).  and  divide  by  the  other  extreme, 
1.2.0,  the  result  being  it. 4 seconds,  the  time  neces.sary 
to  expose  your  R.  R.  at  full  opening  on  the  portrait  in 
question,  yjrovided,  of  course,  that  uniform  conditions 
as  to  subject,  light,  etc.,  prevail  during  l)oth  exposures. 
,\s  to  the  comijarative  speeds  of  the  two  lenses,  both 
being  used  at  full  openings,  the  Tessar  is  a little  more 
than  three  times  as  fast  as  your  R.  R.;  or  your  R.  R. 
is  less  than  one-third  as  fast  as  the  Tes.sar. 

\V.  I.  II. — Instruction  by  correspondence  in 
photography  has  not  been  found  satisfactory,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  person  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  photography  whatever,  and  cannot  even  visualise 
a .satisfactory  negative  or  [irint,  or  even  an  aceeptalde 
subject  for  the  camera — lie  it  a landscape,  genre,  still- 
life  or  portrait — will  not  be  able  to  benefit  by  advice, 
printed  or  written,  however  well  expresseil.  He  who 
has  a practical  knowledge  of  ])hotogra])hy  is  likely  to 
derive  practical  benefit  from  an  authoritative  textbook, 
such  as  “Photography — its  Principles  and  .\p])liea- 
tions."  by  Alfred  'Watkins,  F.R.P.S.;  "The  Funda- 
mentals of  Photography,  ' by  C.  K.  K.  Mees,  I). Sc.; 
“ Photograj)hy  of  Today,"  by  il.  Chapman  .Jones, 
F.R.P.S.;  “Photograj)hy  and  Fine  .\rt,  ' by  Henry 
Turner  Bailey;  "Professional  Photograjiliy " (i)ub- 
lished  in  two  sejiarate  parts),  by  C.  H.  Hewitt.  Special 
branches  in  photography,  such  as  color-j)hotography. 
photo-micrograpihy.  plioto-chemistry,  the  use  of  the  air- 
brush. photo-optics,  telephotography,  [)hoto-[)hysics 
and  chemistry;  air])lane-i)hotf)graphy,  kinematogra- 
phy,  plioto-engraving;  X-ray  jilates  and  films;  optical 
projection,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  special  books  on  these 
subjects.  Besides,  the  stmlenl  should  always  have  at 
hand  a reliable  and  iqi-to-date  dictiorjary  on  photog- 
raphy, such  as  the  one  by  H.  .1.  Wall,  F.R.I’.S.  ,\  list 


t)f  the  above-mentioned  books,  and  many  others  of 
standaril  reputation,  is  published  in  every  i.ssue  of 
P H OT( )-  K R.V  M .\  (i  A 7. 1 NE . 

E.  B.  II.  There  is  nothing  very  phenomenal 
about  the  fact  that  red  cliffs  photograph  white. 

The  explanation  is,  that  if  the  cliffs  photograiihed 
lilack  they  would  lie  reflecting  only  red  light;  but  the 
photogra])hs  prove  that  they  are  reflecting  a consider- 
able amount  of  violet  aTid  blue  light  which  contributes 
very  little  to  the  red-.sensation.  In  other  words, 
although  violet  and  ultra-violet  light  is  very  jihoto- 
graphically  actinic,  it  produces  very  little  color  sensa- 
tion in  the  eye.  We  think  that  if  an  analysis  were 
made  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  cliff's,  the  analysis 
wovdd  confirm  this  opinion.  There  are  very  few  red 
objects  in  nature  which  do  not  reflect  a considerable 
amount  of  blue  light. 

W.  I. — The  uneven  tone  in  your  sepia-prints 
is  possibly  due  not  to  uneven  toning  but  to 
improper  fixing.  If  prints  lie  together  in  the  fixing- 
bath.  and  are  not  properly  separateil  and  thoroughly 
fixed,  the  uneven  action  wilt  not  show  u])  until  the 
prints  are  in  the  toning-bath,  and  then  irregularities 
of  tone  may  occur. 

I.  C.  V. — The  cause  of  blistering  is  very  apt 
to  be  old  or  weak  fixing-bath  -though  too  abrupt 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  solutions  may  also  lie 
respon.sitile.  When  the  blisters  are  only  slight,  it  is  usii- 
ally  ]>ossible  to  rub  them  down  into  contact  again  when 
the  print  is  nearly  dry.  This  shoidd  be  done  by  cover- 
ing the  print  with  a i)iece  of  smooth  ])a])er  and  rub- 
bing with  the  finger-ti]). 

L.  W.  B.  The  mottled  condition  of  the  sky 
in  your  plates  is  probably  due  to  failure  to  rock 
the  tray  sufficiently  during  development.  When 
this  is  not  done  the  .solution  acts  unevenly,  and  such  a 
condition  as  you  describe  is  the  result. 

B.  F.  B.-  There  is  hardly  a better  surface  on 
which  to  trim  prints  than  the  film-side  of  an 
old  glass-negative.  It  does  not  dull  the  knife  as 
- quickly  as  the  [fiain  gla.ss,  yet  it  gives  a smooth,  firm 
resistance.  sharp  knife,  a transparent  square  aTid  an 
old  negative  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  a more 
elaliorate  trimming-board 

1).  ,M.  1)  It  is  true  that  extreme  wide-angle 
lenses  seem  to  distort  the  image.  However,  this 
is  in  reality  not  true,  for  a.  wide-angle  iiictiire  held  at  I he 
same  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  jilate  was  from 
the  lens  when  the  view  was  taken  will  look  correct  in 
pers])ective.  Since  it  is  not  ])leasant.  to  view  a print  at 
only  four  or  five  inches  from  one's  nose,  if  is  wiser  to 
select  a lens  of  a more  reasona ble  focal  length  and  thus 
ob'ain  more  [)leasing  results. 

,1.  W.  F.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  make  ani- 
mals take  their  own  pictures.  One  method  is  to 
secure  the  camera  firmly  and  focus  sharply  on  some 
definite  spot — as  the  base  of  a tree.  When  everything 
is  in  readiness,  fasten  a piece  of  Tiieat  or  other  bait  to 
a strong  cord  and  place  il  where  you  wish  the  animal 
to  be.  By  means  of  screw-eyes  or  f)ther  device  I he  siring 
can  be  c.arried  to  the  camera  and  so  arranged  that  a 
j)ull  on  the  string  will  release  the  shutter. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  soiicited  for  publication 


Welcome  Visitors 

Among  the  many  welcome  visitors  to  Photo-Era 
(luring  the  month  of  January,  was  Sigismund  lilumann 
of  Frnitvale,  California.  It  does  one  good  to  i)a.ss  even 
a short  time  in  the  presence  of  so  agreeable  and  in,sy)ir- 
ing  a ]>er,sonality  as  that  of  Mr.  Blmnann,  who  is  like- 
wise highly  educated  and  well  informed  on  most  sub- 
jects other  than  ])hotographic.  Ilis  ideas  of  the  world 
— of  men,  customs  and  manner.s — are  well  worth  listen- 
ing to.  Otir  oidy  regret  is  that  he  lives  .so  far  away 
from  Boston  that  we  cannot  enjoy  his  society  and  com- 
panionship on  that  account.  In  the  words  of  Jo.seph 
Jeffer.son,  the  actor,  "May  he  live  long  and  prosper!" 


The  New  Secretary  of  the  R.  P.  S. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Blackcock,  the  newly  elected  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  is  of  the  excellent 
age  of  thirty-five — a time  of  life  at  which  many  of  the 
illusions  of  youth  have  been  rejected,  and  when  the 
lirospect  of  a spell  of  years  of  full  mental  and  physical 
activity  lies  in  the  future.  It  would  l)c  difficult  for 
anybody  to  draw  up  a schedule  of  the  fpialifications  to 
be  desired  in  a secretary  for  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  biit  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Blacklock's  career 
u])  to  the  present  time  suggests  that  his  experience 
fulfils  the  chief  requirements  at  Russell  Sfpiare.  After 
filling  a post  for  some  years  in  an  insurance-office  in 
his  native  city  of  Bristol,  he  was  for  a considerable 
])eriod  .secretary  to  the  British  Chamlx'r  of  Commerce 
for  Italy,  at  Genoa.  On  his  return  to  England,  j(jurnal- 
ism  occupied  him  for  a while,  and  during  recent  years 
he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colors,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  and  lingravers.  While  holding  these  posi- 
tions, during  litlO,  1!)17,  and  1!)18.  he  was  secretary 
for  the  exhiI)ition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography. 
Commercial  manager,  journalist,  and  exhibition- 
organiser  api)ear  thus  to  be  fortunately  blended  in 
him.  and  these  (pialifications,  combined  with  an  attrac- 
tive personality,  should  make  him  an  efficient  and 
succe.ssful  promoter  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal 
Photograi)hic  Society. — Briliah  .Journal. 


New  Photographic  Clubs  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Ln  December,  Pt'JO.  The  Onondaga  Photographic 
Club  was  organi.sed  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  with  a member- 
shi|>  of  about  thirty.  It  includes  men  who  arc  doing 
things  in  photograj)hy — ])rofes.sors  of  the  Syracu.se 
Tniversity  and  Central  High  School,  University  stn- 
dcnts,  doctors,  business-men  and  salesmen,  and  others 
who  desire  to  increa.se  their  knowledge  of  photography. 

'i'he  rooms  of  the  clul)  are  at  Grand  Opera 

House  Block.  The  organization  aims  to  be  a credit 
to  the  city,  and  to  aid  in  the  civic  betterment  of  the 
community.  It  seeks  to  have  a |)rogram  of  .speakers 
and  entertainments  .second  to  no  camera  club  in  the 
country.  It  will  develop  a good-sized  library  of  [dioto- 
gra]ihic  liteniture.  Imcilities  will  be  provided  at  once 
for  doing  first-class  finishing,  lantern-slide  making  and 
photomicrograph  work. 


The  officers  are:  president,  Ralph  R.  Scobey;  vice- 
jjresident,  W.  J.  Chorley;  treasurer.  Prof.  T.  I.  Hankin- 
son;  secretary,  J.  0.  Sprague,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  Krafters'  Klub  of  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.,  Syracuse,  is 
a club  which  was  organised  about  two  years  ago  by 
men  interested  in  outdoor-life  and  photography.  But 
this  club  has  developed  into  a mixed  organization  with 
a photographic  department.  The  rooms  of  the  old 
Syracuse  Camera  Club  in  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  Building 
have  been  .secured,  and  fitted  with  an  enlarging- 
camera.  printing-box,  and  all  equipment  necessary  for 
doing  good  amateur  photographic  work.  There  are 
three  darkrooms  for  developing,  amf  a large  room  for 
printing  and  enlarging. 

The  Krafters'  Klub  will  seek  to  interest  the  hand- 
camerists  and  younger  element,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
will  do  an  educational  work  in  teaching  them  to  do 
their  own  finishing.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
splendid  cooperation  between  the  two  clubs. 

J.  O.  Sprague. 


Talk  on  Japan  by  A.  H.  Beardsley 

The  lecture-hall  of  the  Boston  A’onng  Alen’s  Chris- 
tian Lhiion,  Boston,  Alass.,  was  filled  by  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  com])osed  of  members  of  the  B.A’.AI.C.U. 
Camera  Club  and  members  of  the  Union,  on  the 
evening  of  Eebruary  1,  the  occasion  being  an  illustrated 
talk  on  Japan,  by  Air.  A.  H.  Beardsley,  Associate  Ed- 
itor and  Publisher  of  Photo-Era  AIagazine.  The  pic- 
tures were  lantern-slides,  colored  by  native  Japanese 
artists,  of  the  temples,  natural  scenery,  native  customs 
and  costumes,  also  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Although  not  having  visited 
Japan,  Air.  Beardsley  had  acquired  accurate  information 
on  his  subject  and  gave  an  interesting  description  of  each 
projected  picture.  Incidentally — and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  camerists  pre.sent — Air.  Beardsley  pointed  out  the 
merits  and  defects  of  many  of  the  pictures,  thus  im- 
parting a photographic  interest  to  his  entertainment. 

W.  A.  F. 


The  Waterspout  Photographed 

Two  remarkable  ])hotographs  of  a waterspout  were 
shown  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  says  The  Amateur  Photographer  editorially. 
They  were  made  off  the  Georgian  coast  while  the 
l)hotographer  was  on  his  way  to  Constantinople. 
Hearing  some  exclamations  on  deck,  he  hurried  up 
from  the  saloon,  and  having  his  camera  with  him,  he 
was  able  to  obtain  a record  of  a straight  narrow  column 
of  water  falling  from  the  sky,  a|)pearing  like  a shaft  of 
light  again.st  the  dark  background  of  the  stormy  dis- 
tance. It  is  generally  assumed  that  when  a waterspout 
finishes  it  collapses  all  at  once  in  its  entire  length,  but 
the  photographs  showed  commencing  disintegration 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  column.  The  second  photo- 
gra[)h,  which  was  made  as  quickly  after  the  first  as 
the  envelope  could  be  re])laced  ami  the  shutter  re-set, 
showed  that  disintegration  had  proceeded  a stage 
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further.  It  should  be  of  service  to  meteorology  to 
have  such  a rare  record  of  a natural  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  often  seen,  and  still  less  frequently  has 
been  photographed,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  has  been  Iiefore. 
The  photographs  were  shown  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Banfield,  and  had  been  made  by  a business 
colleague  of  his  while  journeying  in  the  Near  East. 


The  Government  vs.  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Our  government-suit  has  been  settled.  This  is  to 
teU  you  just  how  it  has  been  settled. 

Under  the  decree  which  we  have  accepted,  we  are 
to  sell  certain  specified  Divisions  of  our  business, 
in  some  cases  including  the  factories. 

W’hat  is  known  as  the  Folmer  & Schwing-Century 
Division,  is  to  be  sold,  including  the  trade-names 
Grafle.x,  Graphic  and  Century,  and  also  including  the 
factory  with  all  tools  and  equipment. 

Similarly  we  are  to  sell  the  Premo  factory  and  equip- 
ment and  the  trade-name  Premo. 

The  trade-name  Artura  is  to  be  sold,  and  with  it 
we  are  to  disclose  to  the  purchaser  the  Artura  formula. 

We  are  also  to  sell  the  trade-names  Seed,  Stanley 
and  Standard,  and  disclose  to  the  purchasers  of  those 
trade-names  the  formulae  for  those  brands  of  plates. 

If  an  intending  purchaser  of  the  disclosure  of  one  of 
the  formulas  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a factory  as  well, 
we  are  to  sell  the  American  Aristo  plant  at  Jamestown, 
at  a fair  and  rea.sonable  price. 

By  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  we  are  to  have  two 
years  in  which  to  make  such  sales.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  sales  have  not  been  made,  the  properties 
are  to  be  put  up  at  auction,  but  with  a minimum  price 
to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  government  and  our- 
selves. 

Dealers  in,  and  users  of,  the  products  that  are  affected 
by  this  decree  will,  first  of  all,  be  interested  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  to  continue  to  receive  them 
without  interruption.  Of  this  they  can  rest  assured. 

The  two  camera-factories  affected  will  be  operated 
by  us  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  until  a sale  has  been 
made  and,  similarly,  we  shall  continue  to  supply 
-\rtura  Paper  and,  under  their  original  trade-names, 
such  of  the  brands  of  Seed,  Standard  and  Stanley  plates 
as  we  purchased  them.  Certain  of  the  products  now 
marketed  under  the  Seed,  Stanley  arid  Standard  names 
were,  however,  originated  in  our  own  factories,  were 
not  a part  of  our  purchase  from  the  Seed,  .Stanley  or 
Standard  companies,  are  not  therefore  subject  to  the 
court-order  and  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  be 
marketed  under  new  trade-names.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  products  are  the  Seed  30  Plate,  the 
Seed  Gratlex  Plate,  the  Seed  Panchromatic  Plate,  the 
Seed  X-Ray  Plates,  the  Stanley  Commercial  Plates, 
the  Standard  Polychrome  Plates,  the  Standard  Post 
Card  Plates  and  the  Standard  Lantern  Slide  Plates. 

It  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Sherman  law  to  provide 
for  the  widest  possible  competition.  Obviously,  then, 
we  are  not  prohibited  from  making  paper  and  plates 
to  compete  with  the  brands  that  we  part  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  expected  to  compete  with  them. 
This  we  shall  do  and,  in  the  case  of  paper  and  plates, 
we  shall  have  every  facility  that  we  now  have,  the 
“Know  how,”  the  same  plant,  and  the  same  men.  It 
will  be  for  the  consumer  to  decide  who  makes  the  besi 
goods — those  to  whom  we  disclose  our  formula?  and 
sell  our  trade-marks  or  we,  ourselves. 

So  far  as  the  cameras  are  concerned,  the  conditions 
are  different.  AVe  are  to  sell  factories  and  machinery 
and  tools  and  goods  in  process  as  well  as  the  trade- 


names. Obviously,  we  cannot  immediately  come  out 
with  competing  lines. 

All  this  will  make  no  difference,  however,  in  the 
steady  flow  of  goods  to  you.  ^Ye  intend  that  the  trade 
and  the  public  shall  not  be  inconvenienced.  There 
will  be  Gratlex  and  Premo  Catalogs,  and  advertising 
of  those  lines,  as  in  the  ])ast. 

In  many  respects,  we  shall  presently  be  in  a better 
position  than  ever,  to  go  on  with  our  development  of 
photography.  Many  elements  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty are  removed.  The  manufacturing-ends  of  our 
Kodak  Park,  our  Camera  Works  (where  Kodaks  and 
Brownies  are  made),  and  Hawk-Eye  plant,  where  we 
manufacture  lenses,  are  unaffected.  The  organization 
of  our  sensitised  goods  department,  both  manufacturing 
and  selling,  remains  intact. 

The  newspaper-reports  of  this  settlement  of  the 
government-suit  may  have  disturbed  you,  may  have 
in  a measure  destroyed  your  confidence  as  to  the  future. 
You  have  now  had  the  story,  straight.  We  have — 
because  we  want  you  to  have  the  same  confidence  that 
we  have — told  you  fully  and  frankly  just  what  the 
situation  is. 

Doubt,  uncertainty — they  are  Ijehind  us.  We  are 
in  a position  to  serve.  You  are  in  a position  to  join 
us  in  the  big  drive  for  the  development  of  more  business. 

[From  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  Trade  Circular  of 
February  5,  1921.] 


William  S.  Briggs 

WiLLLVM  Sumner  Briggs,  an  ardent  and  successful 
amateur-photographer,  and  for  a number  of  years 
identified  prominently  with  the  Boston  Camera  Club, 
passed  away  February  5,  1921,  after  a long  and  severe 
illness.  After  he  left  the  China-business,  some  years 
ago,  he  practiced  photograjiliy  in  a semi-professional 
way  in  a studio  at  25  Huntington  .\venue,  Boston, 
Ylass.;  but  on  account  of  illness  gave  up  this  activity. 
Mr.  Briggs  excelled  particularly  in  landscapes  and 
wood-interiors,  drawing  principally  upon  the  beautiful 
scenery  that  abounds  in  the  woods,  mountains  and 
streams  that  surround  the  beautiful  Waterville  Valley, 
not  far  from  Campton  \'illage,  N.H.  With  his  camera, 
and  together  with  the  Editor — in  the  eightie.s — he  ilid 
much  to  reveal  the  scenic  beauties  of  Waterville,  N.H., 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  mo.st  ainateur-pholographers,  the 
results  of  his  photographic  activity  jiassed  away  with 
him,  although  numerous  homes  are  decorated  with  his 
pictures  that  depict  some  beautiful  wood-interior  or 
mountain-stream  of  his  favorite  photographic  haunts. 


The  National  Geographic  Magazine  At  Its  Best 

Any  one  who  appreciates  good  iiictures  of  picturesque 
countries  will  find  the  February  issue  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  especially  attractive  in  this 
re.spect.  The  newly  established  and  liberatcfl  coun- 
tries of  Roland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Finland,  Esthonia. 
Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  and  others  offer  their  large 
stores  of  treasures,  accumulated  for  many  centuries, 
to  the  eye  of  the  interested  traveler,  and  these  are 
jiresentecl  through  jihotography  in  the  pages  of  this 
ably  conducted  magazine.  Rage  follows  page  of 
panoramas,  street-.scenes,  groujis  of  natives,  [lortraits 
of  chieftains,  and  monuments,  in  infinite  variety  and 
jiictorial  beauty.  The  original  prints  are  the  product 
of  siqierb  photogra[)hic  skill,  and  reflect  high  credit 
on  the  discriminating  taste  of  the  publishers  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  Enclosed  in  this  re- 
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markable  number  is  a large,  new  and  specially  pre- 
pared map  of  Europe  on  which  are  clearly  indicated 
by  broad  colored  lines,  all  the  countries,  new  and  old, 
as  they  were  left,  eidarged,  diminished  or  recreated  by 
the  Peace-Conference  at  Paris. 

This  number,  with  the  comprehensive  map,  con- 
stitutes a valuable  lesson,  or  series  of  lessons,  in  present- 
day  geography,  history  and  photography;  and  for- 
tunate is  he  wlio  owns  a co])y  of  this  eminently  attrac- 

Activity  of  Our  Camera  Clubs 

We  congratulate  the  camera-clubs  of  America  on 
account  of  the  healthy  activity  they  are  showing. 
The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  the  Columbian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Orange  and  the  Newark  Camera 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey,  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  the 
Los  Angeles  Camera  Club,  the  Boston  Y.  M.  U. 
Camera  Club,  and  the  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club, 
are  certainly  providing  for  their  mendiers  entertain- 
ments and  object-lessons  of  a very  high  order. 

Being  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  otherwise  favorably  situated.  New  York 
City  offers  its  chief  camera-club  .special  advantages. 
The  Club,  through  the  energetic  activity  of  its  .secre- 
tary, has  been  eminently  .succe.ssful  this  sea.son.  It  has 
been  showing  representative  work  of  the  leading  English 
pietorialists,  such  as  Alexander  Keighley,  Fred  Jtidge, 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  Hugh  Cecil  and  others,  which  has 
lieen  enjo.ved  by  chdi-mend)er.s  and  their  numerous 
friends.  It  has  been  a record  sea.son  for  the  club  and 
will  be  difficult  to  excel.  The  photographic  .salons  of 
I’ittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles,  in  particular,  have  shown 
their  usual  degree  of  enterpri.se  and  activity,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  other  camera-clubs  will  emulate  the 
examples  of  the  older  clubs  and  procure  entertainment 
and  talent  for  the  benefit  of  Iheir  members. 

The  Eighth  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Eighth  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  which 
will  be  belli  in  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Art,  Pittsburgh.  March  .‘5  to  ,‘?1,  |)roinises 
to  be  a great  succe.ss  in  .sjiite  of  many  di.scouraging 
conditions.  Secretary  Reiter  informs  us  that  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  contributors  are  participating 
and  about  eleven  hundred  jirinis  have  lieeu  submitted. 
Secretary  Reiter  is  showing  iiraiseworlhy  activity, 
and  is  i)rei>aring  a printed  catalog  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  all  concerned.  J’he  .\|>ril  issue  of  Puoto-Ek.v 
Mao.vzine — barring  accidents  -will  contain  a well- 
written  and  illustrated  account  of  this  noteworthy 
Iiictorial  event. 

Pictorial  Exhibit  of  Louis  Fleckenstein 

A.v  exhibition  of  thirty  [irints,  representing  jiiclorial 
photograi)hy  by  Louis  Fleckenstein,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  was  the  prineijad  artistic  event  during  the 
month  of  Eeliruary,  at  the  Chicago  Camera  Club.  J'he 
thirty  prints  shown  consisted  of  genres  and  landsca])es 
and  iiroved  a .source  of  refined  enjoyment  to  all  who 
saw  them. 

Alfred  Stieglitz  at  His  Best 

'I'liE  exhibition  of  /Mfrcd  Stieglitz  held  at  the  .Vndcr- 
son  (iaileries.  New  York  City,  for  a nundicr  of  weeks, 
beginning  with  I'ebriiary  7,  was  very  largely  attended. 
'I'he  collection  contained  14,5  iirints.  12S  of  which  had 
never  before  been  exhibited  in  imblic.  'I'he  work  cov- 
ered the  period  of  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  activity  from  ISSti- 
1!>21,  and  coni])ri.sed  laiidsca[)cs,  street-scenes,  still-life. 


portraits  and  studies  from  the  nude,  and  throughout 
represented  Mr.  Stieglitz  at  his  best.  His  artistic  abil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  purpose  are  too  well-known  to  re- 
quire special  analysis  at  this  time.  The  show  received 
the  deserved  encomiums  of  the  New  York  press  which, 
together  with  the  profound  interest  shown  by  the  vis- 
itors, put  Mr.  Stieglitz  in  a very  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Although  he  has  not  been  in  the  public  eye  of  late  years, 
he  has  done  enough  during  the  past  to  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  in  the  history  of  American  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. 

Fayette  J.  Clute 

Fayette  J.  Clute,  Editor  of  Camera  Craft,  passed 
away  January  28,  1921.  In  him  the  Editors  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  lose  a friend  and  fellow-editor  who  was 
ever  kind,  courteous  and  helpful.  One  who  knew  him 
well  .speaks  for  us  when  he  says,  “He  has  gone  from  us; 
and,  in  that  he  suffered  greatly  in  the  final  incurable 
illness,  it  was  better  so.  But  he  shall  continue  to  live 
in  many  minds,  in  widely  divergent  places.  What  rest- 
ing-place could  man  desire  more  noble  than  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellowmen.?” 

Exhibition  by  Henry  Eichheim 

A LARGE  and  interesting  exhibition  of  enlarged  prints, 
landscapes  and  character-studies  of  China,  Japan  and 
Korea,  was  hehl  in  the  art-gallery  of  the  St.  Botolph 
Club,  Boston,  IkS.A.,  from  February  1-5,  1921.  The 
sixty-nine  prints  shown  served  to  give  a good  idea  of 
the  pictorial  aspects  of  these  three  countries,  and  also 
of  some  of  the  people.  'I'he  pictures  were  of  the  soft- 
focus  variety,  in  some  cases  emphasising  this  quality  to 
the  jmssible  detriment  of  the  pictorial  integrity  of  the 
subject.  M'hen  used  with  discretion,  the  diffusing- 
elenienl  yielded  some  delightful  pictorial  effects  and 
showed  that  the  artist  po.ssessed  true  artistic  perception 
and  feeling. 

The  show  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
Boston  pict\ire-lovers  and,  although  Mr.  Eichheim 
spends  most  of  his  time  out  of  the  country  in  travel,  it 
is  iiossible  that  he  may  allow  his  collection  to  be  shown 
at  art-galleries  ami  camera-clidis.  He  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  48 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bangor  Society  of  Art 

'I'liE  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photography  by 
the  Bangor  Society  of  Art  will  be  held  in  the  Fine 
.Vrls  Gallery  of  the  Public  Lilirary,  Bangor,  Maine, 
from  May  2 to  May  14,  1921,  inclusive.  'The  e.xhibi- 
tion  will  be  open  daily  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  'Fhe  last 
day  for  receiving  exhibits  will  be  Wednesday,  April 
27.  For  further  information  address  Orman  B.  Hum- 
Chairman  Bangor  Soeiety  of  Art,  Bangor, 


A Little  Patience,  Please! 

'I'liE  moving  of  our  imblicalion-office  from  Boston 
to  Woll'eboro,  New  Hampshire,  caused  unavoidable 
delay  in  our  ofticc-routine,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  February  and  March  issues.  We  are  making  every 
elfort  to  get  back  to  our  regular  publication-date  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  the  meantime,  a 
little  iiatience,  plea.se. 

In  the  Subscription-Department 

“'I'liis  letter  is  written  .so  badly  that  I can't  possibly 
make  it  out." 

" Huh!  .\ny  fool  can  read  it.  Give  it  to  me!” 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Another  amusing  ])liotograpliic  conlroversy  is  ])eing 
carried  on  at  present  in  tlie  press  over  some  remarkable 
photograjrlis  for  which  Sir  Conan  Doyle  is  standing 
sponsor.  By  now  we  are  all  familiar  with  s|)irits  ap- 
pearing on  negatives,  Init  these  photographs  repre.sent 
fairies.  Actual,  visible  small  fairies.  On  the  .same  plate 
as  a healthy,  normal  child,  we  are  shown  gracefnl  forms 
of  these  little  peo[)le.  f)ne  photograpli  even  intro- 
duces us  to  a "brownie”  and  not  one  made  by  Kodak! 

These  photograplis  were  first  iniblished  in  the  Strand 
Magazine  a short  time  ago,  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle  wrote 
a description  of  the  circnmstances  in  which  tliey  were 
made,  assuring  readers  that  there  was  no  trickery  about 
them.  In  a way,  this  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  photogra])hers  and  several  have  i>icked  it  up,  and 
attacked  him  in  the  press,  proving  how  easily  such 
photographs  can  be  faked. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  the  well-known  author,  has 
criticised  their  genuincne.ss  by  raising  the  point  of  the 
difference  between  photographic  and  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  motion.  He  contends  that  the  movements 
of  the  fairies,  caught  and  fixed  by  the  camera,  are  too 
graceful  and  charming  for  reality,  and  quotes  in  sup- 
])ort  of  his  case  sna])shots  of  a trotting  horse,  .Vnd 
here,  photographers  are  bound  to  agree  with  him,  for 
we  know  how  .seldom  a snapshot  of  movement  is  either 
graceful  or  convincing. 

The  Strand  Magazine  has  also  published  ,se|)arate 
photographs  of  the  sites  where  the  photographs  were 
ma<le,  as  there  had  been  criticisms  about  .some  haze  in 
the  background  and  blurring  round  the  chihl's  head 
compared  tf>  the  clarity  of  the  figures  in  the  print. 
These  subsequent  photographs  rather  jrroved  that  the 
blurring  and  haze  were  accounted  for  in  a perfectly 
natural  way. 

One  or  two  friends  have  sent  us  clipjiings  from  pa|>ers 
about  this  controver.sy,  for  the  rea.son  that  we  have 
also  taken  photographs  of  a little  girl  and  a fairy,  to 
illustrate  a children's  book  called  " l-’inding  a Fairy.” 
We  luive  been  urged  to  .send  some  of  the.se  jrliotographs 
to  the  Strand  Magazine  to  show  how  well  photography 
lends  itself  to  this  kind  of  illusion.  Hut  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  is  very  serious  over  his  fairy  prntegers,  ;ind  who 
are  we  that  wo  should  put  even  a pebble  of  ridicule  in 
the  pathway  of  the  pioneer  into  the  occult! 

Tlie  Morning  I’ost  has  broken  out  into  ver.se  on  this 
subject: 

(jueen  Mab,  has  science  found  the  key 
To  your  select  enclosure.^ 

If  so,  the  cynic’s  fallacy 

Should  meet  with  sliarj)  cxi)osnre, 

.\nd  you,  invisible  no  more. 

Become  a picture-paper  bore. 

Oh.  people  of  the  fairy  clan. 

Let  wisdom  be  your  saviour! 

When  next  yon  see  a camcra-Tiiau 
Be  on  your  be.^!  behaviour, 

I-est  your  felicity  he  rents 
l>y  unforeseen  develoi)mcnt'. 


'N  et  may  the  cornered  cynic  cry 
With  .sce[)tical  conviction; 
“The.se  fairy-snaps  are  all  my  eye. 


In  other  words,  a fiction! 

Who  says  that  fairies  really  live? 

The  answer’s  in  the  negative.  ” 

The  English  Press  has  devoted  a good  deal  of  sjjace 
to  winter-sports’  photographs.  Each  Christmas  num- 
ber has  given  ns  i>ictures  of  .some  kind  of  snow-  or  ice- 
s|)ort.  Of  course,  the.se  things  are  “Christmassy”  sub- 
jects and  the  |uiblic  would  be  disapjtointed  not  to  get 
them.  It  is  a jiity,  however;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  illustrations  are  excellent  iiropaganda  for  Swiss 
sporting-centres,  and,  as  many  of  them  appear  as  early 
as  the  end  of  November,  people  have  good  time  to  book 
their  rooms  and  make  their  arrangements.  If  only  the 
papers  would  reserve  the.se  pictures  till  .January,  all 
would  be  well;  but  unfortunately  they  suggest  that 
Christmas  is  the  time  for  snow- and  ice-s|)orts,  with  the 
result  that  the  Swiss  hotels  are  filled  at  the  festive  sca- 
.son  when  the  weather-conditions  are  :mything  but  cer- 
tain. Of  late  years,  there  has  been  generally  a rather 
serious  break  in  the  frost  about  the  change  of  the  year, 
and  now,  with  a heat-wave  sweeping  over  Europe,  one 
could  hardly  ex])ect  it  to  be  an  exception,  'riie  result 
is  that  for  the  first  week  in  .lanuary  the  guests  in  this 
little  winter-station  have  been  ])icnicking  on  the  gras.sy 
hills,  or  playing  drawing-room  polo  iniloors. 

But  there  are  ailvantages  in  this  waywardness  of  the 
weather,  at  least  for  serious  ])hotographers.  ,\s  there 
is  very  little  snow,  and  that  frozen  hard,  many  interest- 
ing spots  in  the  high  and  steep  mountains  liave  been 
reached  on  foot  by  camera-men,  that  as  a rule  can  be 
visited  only  in  summer,  so  that  many  photogra]>hs 
have  been  made  which  wouhl  have  been  impossible  in 
a good  and  normal  season. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  irregularity  in  this  country  in 
the  way  the  various  periodicals,  magazines  and  weekly 
illustrated  pa])crs  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  con- 
tributions. 'Phis  is  particularly  marked  when  a writer 
and  a j)hotographer  co-operate  in  the  publication  of  an 
illustrated  article.  Prol>ably  wc  are  wrong  to  suggest 
that  they  co-operate,  for  more  generally  i)holograi)hs 
are  handed  to  .some  one  by  the  editor  of  a |)aper,  to  be 
"written  arouml.  ” 

It  is  in  these  circumst ances  that  we  have  noticc(l  I he 
photogra|)hcr  often  comes  olf  badly  in  I he  matter  of 
recognition  and  acknowledgment.  N’^ow  it  is  proverbial 
among  those  who  know  that  it  is  a very  dillicult  busi- 
ness to  illustrate  an  article  satisfactorily,  say,  for  in- 
stance, on  bird-life  iti  the  Hebrides,  by  photogra])hy. 
It  could  of  course  de  done;  but,  for  one  thing,  it  would 
be  extremely  ex])ensive,  es])ccially,  if  a capable  camera- 
mau  were  commissioned.  So  it  comes  about  that  en- 
thusiasts and  specialists  in  |iarliciilar  branches  of  pho- 
tography get  their  pictures  more  or  less  for  the  love  of 
their  sui>jeet,  and  later  submit  a seleclioii  to  editors  of 
|>apcrs  for  publication. 

'riien  the  writer  is  called  in.  aiid  as  we  have  expressed 
it,  writes  around  the  pictures.  In  such  a case  the  pho- 
tographer’s na)ue  should  surely  api)car  i)riutcd  in  as 
important  type  as  that  of  the  individual,  however  clever 
he  may  be.  who  supplies  the  text.  Bui  in  practice,  il 
is  often  not  so.  .Vs  an  ex.'iniple,  in  the  ( hrist  mas  num- 
ber of  Conntrg-Idfr  there  are  .sotuc  remarkably  clever 
{('nntinnrd  on  page  Ui.i) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  famished  by  2is  at  the  lou'est 
market-prices.  Send  for  oiir  list  of  approved  hooks. 


PnoTOGRAMS  oi  THE  Year  1920.  The  Annual  Review 
of  the  World’s  Pictorial  Photogra|)hic  Work,  Edited 
hy  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.  R.  P.  S.  3,‘l  pages  text.  80 
halftone  rei)rodnctions.  Price,  paj)er-covers,  $2  50; 
cloth,  $;l.50.  Postage  according  to  zone.  London: 
Ritt'e  & Sons,  Ltd.  New  York:  Tennant  & Ward, 
103  Park  Ave.,  American  agents. 

The  excuses  made  two  years  ago  for  the  disappoint- 
ing appearanee  of  this  im])ortant  manual — on  account 
of  difficult  conditions  created  hy  the  war — do  not 
apply  to  the  current  edition,  which  is  a credit  to  all 
that  are  connected  with  it.  The  pictorial  and  literary 
contents  of  the  book  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. Never  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  this  work 
filled  with  pictures  of  greater  variety  of  subjects,  beauty 
of  treatment  and  excellence  of  reproduction.  Every 
department  of  pictorial  photography  is  ably  repre- 
sented— Portraiture:  indoor-genres;  still-life;  land- 
scape; landscaiie  with  figures;  groups  and  nudes 
indoors  and  in  the  open;  marines;  genres;  winter- 
scenes;  animals  in  landscape;  sha<low-effects;  in- 
teriors; pyrotechnics;  architecturals;  mountain- 
scenery;  shipping;  wood-interiors;  flower-studies; 
street-scenes.  What  more  can  tlie  heart  desire.^ 

Among  the  countries  represented  are  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Sjrain,  I.biited  States,  Canada, 
Japan,  Australia,  India  and  Rhodesia.  Several  well- 
known  ijictorialists  are  absent  in  the  [rresent  volume, 
but  their  places  are  taken  by  capalde  workers,  which 
circumstance  may  account  for  the  striking  variety  of 
pictorial  subjects. 

Although  the  collection  contains  no  picture  of  or- 
dinary merit,  the  following  plates  hold  our  attention 
the  longest:  “Storm  and  Sunshine,”  F.  J.  Alortimer; 
“Peace  after  War — and  Memories,”  Harold  Caz- 
neaux;  “I)a|)hne,”  Herbert  Lambert;  “Joy,”  Ida 
Krajewski;  “David,”  Marcus  Adams;  “Curiosity,” 
Richard  Polak;  “Ariadne,”  Louis  Fleckenstein;  “The 
Vine,”  Malcolm  Arbuthnot;  “Florizel,”  Arthur  F. 
Kales;  “Winter-Solitude,”  Wilse;  “ An  Illu.stration  for 
the  Arabian  Nights,”  Fred  Areher;  “La  Poule  Tuee,” 
M.  A.  Bassi;  “Marshland-Pastures,”  John  Paul 
Edward;  “Miss  Holm,”  Aage  Remfeldt;  “In  a Land 
of  Romance,”  J.  M.  Whitehead;  “Corrida  de  Toros,” 
M.  Cervera;  “Water-Lilies,”  Travers  Sweatmau; 
“On  the  Edge  and  Beyond,”  A.  Wilkinson;  “Paysage 
Flamand,”  Leonard  Misonne;  “Burning  Leaves,” 
Charles  Job;  “The  Forest  Primeval,”  Rudolf  Ficke- 
meyer;  “ The  Turf-Line,”  John  C.  Stick;  “The  Return 
of  the  Flock,”  Fred  Judge;  “Making  Ready,”  Cecil 
W.  Bostock;  “Dance  of  Salome,”  Wahlemar  Fide. 

The  text  is  of  exceeding  interest  and  value.  Be- 
sides the  editor’s  accurate  and  l>road  review  of  the 
year’s  wf>rk,  there  are  ably-written  accounts  by  native 
workers,  of  the  pictorial  activity  of  Canada,  Australia, 
France,  .\merica,  Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark,  Ilollaml, 
S])aiu,  Italy,  Japan;  a seven-page  criticism  of  the 
illustrations,  by  F.  C.  Tiluey,  a list  of  the  British 


Photographic  Societies  covering  over  eight  pages 
(American  workers;  stop,  read  and  ponder!). 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography — A Reference- 
Book  for  Amateur  and  Professional  Photographers. 
By  F.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  Tenth  edition.  Edited 
and  revised  by  F'.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.  Price, 
$5.00.  London:  Iliffe  & Sons,  Ltd.  New  York, 
U.S.A.:  Tennant  and  Ward,  American  agents. 

This  now  indispensable  book  of  reference — written 
by  an  eminent  physicist  and  acknowledged  authority 
in  photograjihic  practice,  and  revised  by  a distin- 
guished photo-pictorialist  and  technical  expert — has 
lately  come  to  us  from  the  publishers.  Glancing 
through  its  094  pages  of  text  and  comparing  it  with 
a copy  of  the  preceding  (ninth)  edition,  we  find  that 
its  contents  has  been  brought  up  to  date.  It  contains 
many  valualile  additions  in  optics,  chemistry,  pro- 
cesses, apparatus  and  terminology,  so  that  it  becomes 
virtually  indi.spensal)le  to  the  camerist  of  limited  ex- 
perience ami  the  advanced  worker.  The  advance  in 
price  of  the  volume  was  unavoidable  on  account  of 
the  greatly  increa.sed  cost  of  production;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  accuracy  of  its  contents 
and  the  excellence  of  typograjiliy  have  been  strictly 
maintained. 

Cash  From  Your  Camera 

In  its  effort  to  provide  practical  and  helpful  photo- 
graphic information  the  American  Photographic  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  428  Newbury  St.,  Bo.ston  17,  Mass,  has 
published  a book  of  eighty-seven  pages  that  is  filled 
with  up-to-the-minute  facts  with  regard  to  making 
one’s  camera  pay  for  itself.  “Cash  From  Your 
Camera,”  with  its  sub-title,  “How  to  Make  Affiur 
Camera  Profitable,  and  Where  to  Sell  Your  Prints,” 
opens  the  way  for  many  an  amateur  photographer  to 
earn  money  and  to  enjoy  his  work  free  of  financial 
restrictions.  The  book  contains  an  introduction  and 
deals  with  Making  and  Selling  Postal  Cards;  Home- 
Portraiture;  Developing,  Printing  and  Engraving  for 
Others;  Copying  Old  Photographs  and  Daguerreo- 
types; Copying  Paintings  and  Sculpture;  Photograph- 
ing Houses  for  Real-Estate  Dealers;  Photographing 
Machinery,  Flowers,  Animals,  etc.;  Money  in  Legal 
Photography;  Advertising-Illustration;  Competitions 
in  Magazines;  Cover-Designs,  Calendars,  Travel- 
Pictures  and  Photographs  for  Publication.  The  com- 
prehensive list  of  names  and  aildresses  of  active  buyers 
of  photographs  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The 
concluding  chapter,  “Our  Save-Your-Postage  list,” 
is  original  ami  valuable.  It  contains  the  names  of 
buyers  who  are  no  longer  in  the  market  for  photo- 
grajihs.  Copies  of  “Cash  From  Your  Camera”  may 
be  had  of  Photo-Er.y  M.ag.azine,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  LT.S.A.;  jirice,  paper,  $1.00. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Continued from  page  155) 

line — as  cmiihasised  by  the  two  pairs  of  eyes — is  not 
conducive  to  artistic  composition.  The  little  child’s 
head  might  easily  have  been  lowered  and  a monoto- 
nous result  would  thus  have  been  avoided.  Never- 
theless, this  portrait-group  is  successful  in  other  re- 
sjiects  and,  particularly,  in  the  tonal  values.  If  he 
makes  another  group  of  this  kind,  he  should  remember 
to  abbreviate  the  sjiace  above  the  heads,  which,  in 
the  present  case,  is  excessive.  Incidentally,  the 
observer  will  not  neglect  to  notice  the  reflection,  in 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C.. 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of 
January,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed 
to  the  public. 

Patent  for  Camera  has  been  granted  to  William  A. 
Eberman  of  Chicago,  111.;  patent,  number  1,. ‘501,031. 

Patent,  number  1,301,108.  Intermittent  Move- 
ment for  Moving-Picture  Machines.  Woolridge  Brown 
Morton,  Larchmont  Gardens,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  The 
Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  New'  York,  N.Y.,  a 
Corporation  of  Delaware. 

Roll-Film  Developing-Rack,  patent,  numljer  1,301,- 
192,  has  been  granted  to  Charles  W.  Smith  and  Harry 
S.  Kidwell  of  Chicago,  111. 

Patent,  number  l,301,7(i7.  Holder  for  Photographic 
Films.  Willis  Leiter,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Camera-Film  Developing-Tank  and  Tester,  patent, 
number  1,304,320.  has  been  granted  to  .Jackson  .1. 
Hos.s  of  Chicago,  111. 

Film-Tester,  patent,  number  1,364,321,  has  been 
granted  to  Jackson  J.  Ross  of  Chicago,  111. 

Number  1,304,958.  Color-Photography,  granted  to 
Ray  L.  Stinchfield  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a Cor- 
poration of  New  A'ork. 

Number  1,364,9.59.  Element  for  U.se  in  Color- 
Photography,  granted  to  Ray  L.  Stinchfield  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Ah,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.A  .,  a Corporation  of  New  York. 

Carl  Bornmann  of  Binghamton.  New  York,  has 
invented  a new  and  useful  improvement  in  a Camera 
and  has  been  granted  patent,  number  l,3(i5,083,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  ,\nseo  Company,  a Corporation 
of  New  York. 

Number  1,363,217.  Photographic-P'ilm  Holder. 
John  Clayton  Backus,  Smethport,  Pa. 

A IMoving-Pictiire  Camera  has  been  invented  by 
Fred  N.  Hallett  of  Seattle, Washington,  patent,  number 
1,36.‘5,249. 

Albert  K.  Gulhang  of  Wolf  Point,  Montana,  has  been 
granted  patent,  number  1,363,410,  for  Photograpliic- 
Printing  Frame. 

Number  l,3(i3,414.  Ex[)o.sure-Identification  .\tbach- 
ment  for  Cameras.  John  R.  Hofmann  and  Carlisle 
Eaughlin,  Berkeley,  California,  assignors  to  mesne 
assignments,  to  ,\nsco  Comjiany,  Binghamton,  N.l'., 
a Corporation  of  New  York. 

Means  for  Use  in  Photographic  Reproduction, 
patent,  number  1,363,517,  has  been  granted  to  Matthew 
Marrin  Kulus,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Photographic  Rejiroduction  Ajiparalus,  patent, 
number  1,363,518,  has  been  granted  to  Matthew 
.Marrin  Kulus,  .Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

■Alfred  C.  Moss,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  has  been  granted 
patent,  number  1,363,899,  for  .Autographic  ('amera. 

Number  1,365,99!).  .Multii)lying-Camera.  Ethan 
Huntzinger,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Camera,  patent,  number  1.366.158,  has  been  granted 
to  Nat  Elmer  Brown,  Grand  Haven,  .Michigan. 

Herman  Shapiro,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  granted 


patent,  number  1,366,  748,  for  Photograiihic-Develop- 
nient  Apparatus,  which  has  been  assigned,  one-half 
interest,  to  A.  E.  Bernsteen  and  Frank  S.  Day. 

Number  1,366,876.  Photographic  Camera.  Roliert 
L.  Colter,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

London  Letter 

{Continued  from,  page  1(11) 

photographs  of  birds  on  their  nests,  work  that  must 
have  needed  much  perseverance,  skill  and  technical 
knowledge.  And  yet  the  photographer's  name  is 
printed  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  author 
of  the  article  attached,  that  it  would  pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  same  number,  Mr.  .Arnold  Lunn  (the  ski-ing 
expert)  has  collaborated  with  the  present  writers,  he 
producing  the  letterpress,  and  we  the  jihotographs; 
and  in  this  case  lioth  are  treated  equally  and  fairly  as 
to  importance.  Tlie  case  of  the  bird-pliotographer  is 
not  an  isolated  one,  and  such  treatment  seems  so  obvi- 
ously unfair,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  exposed  to  be 
righted  in  future. 

The  yearly  photographic  exhibition  of  the  Alpine 
Club  is  about  up  to  its  usual  standard.  The  technical 
quality  is  almost  uniformly  good.  But  we  ask  for  more 
than  that  in  these  days,  and  we  could  wish  that  some 
of  the  exhibitors  had  a more  iironounced  leaning  to- 
wards the  really  pictorial.  They  have  such  splendid 
chances  to  secure  impressions  of  wonderful  scenery, 
often  in  most  attractive  lightings,  that  one  can  only 
regret  that  so  many  of  the  photographs  shown  are 
quite  without  spirit,  lifeless  and  map-like. 

Fhotograms  of  Ike  Year  is  now  on  the  market,  pub- 
lished by  Ilifi’e  and  Sons  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
There  are  sixty-eight  full-]5age  reproductions,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  reading-matter.  The  original 
I)hotographs,  from  which  the  plates  were  made,  are  to 
be  formed  into  a little  exhibilion  and  circulated  among 
the  photographic  .societies  of  the  country. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  f rom  page  16:2) 

the  windows,  of  the  landscape  which  is  behind  the 
camerist. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  that  our  friends  are  asked  to  criticise 
this  month  is  of  an  engaging  character.  The  author  is 
Daisie  15.  Chiiiiel,  ami  the  juvenile  model  may  be  one 
of  her  near  relatives — at  least,  a friend.  Our  critics 
vill  therefore  be  guided  by  their  usual  sense  of  courtesy 
in  criticising  this  picture,  which  has  some  faults,  the 
pointing  out  of  which  will  be  accepted  gracefully  and 
gratefully  by  the  i)hotogra|)her.  Data:  California; 

I)ecember,  I6.:50  am.;  north  window;  I seconil;  8x  ID 
view-camera:  Darlot  Lens;  large  sto]);  H x ID  Seed 

2(i  X;  pyro,  tray-<leveloi)me?it ; cont.act-prinl  on 
.Artura  Iris  C. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

I.\  interju-eting  the  subject  for  the  .April  comiietition 
“Home-Scenes”  (Interiors),  the  participant  will  find 
the  quiet  game  of  cants,  depicted  on  page  I 16  by  Mabel 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Photo-Shop  of  Philadelphia 

The  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Photo-Sliop  of 
Philadelphia,  2234  North  29th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
offers  an  inducement  elsewhere  in  this  issue  that  we 
take  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
'I’he  excellent  workmanship  and  courteous  attention 
given  to  orders  have  ))laced  this  ])hoto-finishing  estab- 
lishment in  an  enviable  position.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  special  offer. 

Ilex  Shutters  and  Climatic  Conditions 

One  test  of  a good  shutter  is  whether  or  not  it  oper- 
ates surely  and  accurately  under  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions. Ilex  shutters,  manufactured  by  the  Ilex  Opti- 
cal Com[)any,  784  Ilex  Circle,  Rochester,  New  York, 
may  be  depended  ui)on  to  render  service  in  nearly  all 
conditions  of  weather.  This  is  a point  for  the  traveler 
and  vacationist  to  remember;  and,  as  for  the  i)rofes- 
sional  ])hotogra])her,  he  knows  the  vital  importance  of 
accurate  shutter  service.  An  attractive  catalog  may 
be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  at  request. 

MacMillan’s  Distograph 

On  former  occasions  we  have  called  our  readers’ 
attention  to  the  accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  Mac- 
Millan’s Distograph  which  makes  sharp  ])ietures  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We  are  informed 
that  a slight  advance  in  i>rice  is  unavoidable  and  that 
the  ])rice  now  is  to  be  $1.50;  Canada  and  foreign 
countries,  $1.75.  In  our  opinion,  the  advance  in 
price  is  justified  and  we  are  confident  that  the  sale  of 
MacMillan’s  Distograph  will  not  suffer  in  the  lea.st — 
it  is  well  worth  the  slightly  increased  price. 


The  Wollensak  Prize-Contest 

Theke  are  many  users  of  IVollensak  lenses  among 
readers  of  Puoto-Eua  Magazine.  For  their  benefit, 
we  call  attention  again  to  the  closing-date  of  the 
Wollen.sak  Amateur  Photographic  Competition  which 
is  to  be  April  1.  For  conditions  that  govern  the  com- 
petition, we  refer  those  that  are  interested  to  the 
advertising-pages  of  the  February  number. 

One-Minute  Photography 

A nooKUET  reaches  us  from  the  Magna  Plate  Com- 
pany, 2 and  47,  Fast  Rorough,  Scarborough,  contain- 
ing particulars  of  the  cameras  for  outdoor  one-minute 
direct  portraits  on  cards  and  buttons,  says  a British 
cotemi>orary.  The  Magna  Com|)any  su])i>lie.s  .several 
sizes  of  camera  for  this  bu.sine.ss,  and  also  the  reipiisite 
sensitive  cards  and  buttons.  Moreover,  it  is  ready  to 
supply  formula  for  the  making  of  the  emulsion,  either 
gelatine  or  collodion.  The  booklet  is  more  than  a cata- 
log, for  it  contains  formula;  for  the  combined  develop- 
ing-and-lixing  .solutions  reipiired  in  this  branch  of  work, 
and  also  notes  on  the  making  of  the.se  iiortraits  l>y 
flashlight.  It  is  within  our  own  exiierience  that  the 
infornialion  contained  in  it  is  of  a kind  which  is  very 


widely  sought,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  many  applications  for  the  booklet. 

Johnston’s  Snow  White 

We  are  always  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  a 
product  that  we  know  fills  a need  among  amateur  and 
professional  photographers.  In  this  ease.  Snow  White 
Marking  Inks  is  the  product  and  J.  W.  Johnston, 
New  Arts  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York  is  the  manu- 
facturer. Snow  White  has  made  good  among  critical 
users  and  we  suggest  that  those  who  are  interested 
write  to  the  mannfacturer  for  detailed  information 
which  he  will  be  glad  to  give  to  any  reader  of  Photo- 
Fra  Magazine. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  f rom  the  preceding  page) 

Heist  Bickle,  a suitable  incentive,  although  we  do  not 
believe  in  gambling.  We  think  that  an  innocent  game, 
like  the  one  portrayed  by  Miss  Bickle,  will  not  offend 
fhe  moral  sensibilities  of  any  worker.  The  picture  has 
certain  merits,  which,  however,  are  dimmed  by  faults, 
such  as  the  too  sharp  and  insistent  aiipearance  of  the 
background.  This  feature  should  be  retained,  as  it  is 
a part  of  the  home;  but  it  would  have  been  very  easy 
for  the  artist  to  have  subdued  it  slightly  by  using  the 
lens  at  full  opening.  The  artist’s  anastigmat,  used 
wide  open,  would  have  kept  the  sharpest  focus  within 
the  plane  of  the  figures,  possibly  slightly  softening  the 
details  of  the  furthest  figure  and  those  of  the  lady  in 
white.  The  gravest  mistake  in  this  composition  is  the 
large  ga])  in  the  foreground,  for  the  partners  of  a four- 
handed  game  usually  sit  ojiposite  each  other,  which 
would  bring  the  lady  in  black  immediately  into  the 
foreground.  However,  the  artist  was  probably  afraid 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  this  member  of  the  group.  The 
Editor  cannot  sjieak  positively  on  this  point.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  for  the  sake  of  the  artistic  result  of  the 
]>icture,  this  particular  player  might  have  been  willing 
to  turn  her  back  to  the  camera  and,  in  this  way,  pre- 
serve the  naturalness  and  artistic  character  of  the 
group. 

In  making  groups  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  for  the  work- 
ers to  rememlier  the  fault  in  composition  in  Miss 
Bickle’s  picture.  The  data,  not  complete,  .are  as  fol- 
lows: (loerz  Lens;  Hammer  Plate;  Flashlight;  4j4  x 
(ij^  print. 


An  Interesting  Question 

Dear  Editor : — My  friend  has  a Tessar  F/4.5  and  I 
have  a rapid  rectilinear  of  approximately  the  .same 
focal  length  as  his  Te.ssar.  If  he  makes  good  busts 
wide  ojien,  and  I use  mine  wide  open,  how  much 
longer  should  1 expo.se  with  my  F’/H  than  he  with  his 
1/4.5?  p 

[Inasmuch  as  this  query  was  written  .apparently  in 
all  seriousne.ss,  onr  friend’s  question  will  be  found 
answered  in  this  issue’s  department  of  answers  to 
queries. — Editor.] 
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^T^IIE  youngster  was  full  of  life  and  the  light  was  none  too 
good.  But  the  extreme  speed  and  tine  definition  of  the 
Series  II  Velostigmat  / :4.5  helj)ed  to  make  these  two  charm- 
ing studies  by  E.  J.  Houser  ])ossible. 

No  wonder  this  all-round  lens  has  ])roven  so  poj)ular  for 
(iradex  and  studio  work! 


MANY  ENTRIES  IN 
PICTURE  CONTEST 

Wollensak  $100  Competi- 
tion Closes  April  1st 

The  amateur  photographic 
competition,  fully  described 
in  last  issue  of  this  magazine, 
has  attracted  a host  of  en- 
thusiastic contributors. 

Seven  cash  prizes  of  $5.00 
to  $"20.00  will  be  awarded, 
and  every  contestant  submit- 
ting two  or  more  pictures, 
whether  a winner  or  not,  will 
be  given  a handsome  watch- 
fob  with  the  WolleiLsak  trade- 
mark seal.  There  is  still  time 
to  .send  in  your  entries. 

For  further  details,  see  last 
montli’s  ad  or  write  to  the 
company. 

The  Photographic  Romeo 

A customer  writes:  “When 
I buy  a lens  aiul  fall  in  love 


with  it,  I like  to  tell  the  man- 
nfacturer.  I find  your  'NTrito 
does  all  you  claim  and  more. 
I was  .so  well  j)lea.sed  that  1 
recommended  it  to  a friend 
who  atso  bought  one.” 


^^flE  com])lete  line  of  Wol- 
len.sak]>hotographic len.ses 
and  shutters  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  exj)crimeTit 
and  specialized  manufactur- 
ing. 


Anna  Wants  a Job 


This  girl,  Anna  Stigmat  ( f:7.5)  is 
not  a very  ju'etentious  individual,  bill 
is  a handy  g;irl  around  the  house  and 
willing  to  work  for  you  at  a moderate  jirice.  She  is  not 
as  fast  as  her  sisters  ^’elo  Stigmat  /:4. 5 and  but 

if  you  can’t  afford  high-{)riced  hel|)  like  t he  speedy  Velos, 
.Vnna  will  jirove  a darn  goofl  girl  to  employ. 

Anna  wants  a job.  We  jiromi.sed  her  and  several  other 
.Annas  that  we’d  find  jobs  for  them  on  hand  cameras. 
She  will  come  and  work  for  you  as  jjictiired  aiiove  for 
$10.00  or  le.ss.  .Vsk  us  or  voiir  dealer  more  alifuil  her. 


Our  extensive  facilities  are 
at  your  service.  If  we  can 
help  you  in  the  .selection  of 
your  lens,  feel  free  to  call  on 
us. 

d’here’s  a catalog  for  the 
aih  anced  amateur  or  profes- 
sional— free  on  recpiest.  Send 
a card  for  a copy  to  the 

W ( ) I . r.  1 ; NS  A K O I’T  I C A E 
C()\II’ANY 

I ll.j  CMSTflN  AVKSirK  NORTH 
HOCIIKSTKI!  NKW  YOKK 


When  Ordering  Good.s  Keniemher  the  I’hoto-Kra  Guaranty 


Take  Your  Friends  With  You 

as  you  retrace  the  interesting  scenes  of  your  travels.  The  photographs 
you  snapped,  the  postcard-views  you  collected  can  all  be  more  clearly 
and  interestingly  shown  to  a gathering  of  your  friends,  when  projected 
on  a screen  by  the 

BAUSCH  & BOMB  BALOPTICON 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICOX 

A little  description  of  how  you  chose  the  subject,  the  kind  of  light  you  had  and  the  timing  of  the  exposure — an  informal 
lecture,  full  of  greater  interest  for  all. 

The  Balopticon  projects  opaque  objects,  such  as  prints,  postcards,  colored  illustrations,  specimens,  maps,  etc.,  as  well  as 
slides — including,  if  you  wish,  slides  made  from  your  own  negatives.  It  is  easy  to  operate,  and  the  new  gas-filled  Mazda 
lamp  gives  steady,  even  and  safe  lighting. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


558  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 
Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses, 
c.  1..  - Binoculars,  Range  Finders,  Gun-sights,  Searchlight  Projectors  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


AGFA” 

FILMPACKS 


INCHES 

If  X 2-1  . 

CENTIMETERS 

. . 4.5  X () 

If  X 41 

. . . 4.5  X 10.7  . 

. . .00 

21  X 31  , 

. . . 0x9  . 

. . .50 

31  X 41 

. . . 8 X 10  . 

. . .90 

3f  X .51 

. . . 10  X 15  . 

. . 1.35 

4 X .5 

. . . 10  X 12-1  . 

. . 1.10 

9 X 12  . 

. . 1.00 

SAGAMORE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

INCOUPOKATEI) 

120-122  West  3 1st  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Sitle  American  Distributors 


PAGET 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 

{Cream  and  White  Stock) 

Papers  That  Give  No  Trouble 

No  paper  can  equal  Paget’s  self-toning 
for  its  exquisite  sepia  effects,  or  for 
colder  tones. 

Try  this  paper  with  a 50-cent  package 
of  Postcards. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

General  Trade  Agents 

PHII.ADELPHIA  - - - PA. 


l*ii()TO-KuA  M tGAZi.vE  the  Hliie-Hook  of  I’hotographic  .Vilvertising 


Photo  by  L.  F.  Brehmer 


Winter 

Has  No  Terrors 

— photographically  speaking — if 
your  camera  is  equipped  with  a 

Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessar  Lens 


There  is  no  longer  an  open  and  closed  season 
for  the  amateur  photographer,  who  has  armed 
himself  with  one  of  these  famous  anastigmats. 
Short  days,  cloudy  weather  and  indoor-scenes 
present  no  obstacles  to  Tessar  speed  and 
Optical  corrections. 


Tessar  Ilb  admits  00%  more  light  than  the  ordinary  lens;  in  other  words,  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  fast.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  compact  enough  for  ready  use  on  hand-cameras. 

Tessar  Ic  passes  100%  more  light  than  the  Tessar  lib,  giving  it  nearly  twice  as  great 
speed  and  nearly  four  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  lens.  It  is  especially  adaptable  for 
reflecting-cameras  and  portraiture. 

Tessars  of  both  series  ore  available  for  immediate  delivery.  Try  one  on  your  camera. 
Consult  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog  of  our  aunstigmut  lenses. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONOON 


Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  A p par  atiis  (Baloplicons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Pitvlcrs  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


Wlien  Ordering  (ioods  Renn'mlter  tlie  PiioTO-Kii.\  (nuiranty 


i. 


A miniature  camera  of  re- 
markable ability — small  in 
size,  yet  its  enlarging-capabil- 
ities  have  enabled  many  of  its 
owners  to  win  high  honors  in 
photographic  art. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110^East_23d  Street,  New  York 


The  Polyscope  is  one 
of  many  Ica  Stereo- 
scopic Models. 

There  are  six  pages  of 
Stereo  Cameras  in  the 
Ica  catalog. 


Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICA 
1921 

The  second  volume,  assembled  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  pictorial  photographers  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  1921  edition  contains 
many  beautiful  full-[)age  superb  reproductions 
of  pictorial  masterj)ieces.  The  text-pages  are 
of  timely  interest  and  practical  value.  The 
hooks  measure  8x11  iindies,  hoiiml  in  hoards. 
Idle  edition  is  limited. 

Prico,  $:i.OO,  Poslpaifl 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


View-Finders 

(Made  in  France) 

Reduced  Prices 

A high-grade  Brilliant  Direct-Sight 
Finder  with  Sight  and  Centering- 
lines. Can  be  fitted  permanently 
or  detachable. 


PRICE  POSTPAID 


No.  0 

Ql 

X 31  . . . 

. $1.00 

No.  1 

. . . 31 

X 41  . . , 

. 1.25 

No.  2 

. . . 31 

X 5l  . . , 

. 1.50 

No.  3 

. . . 4 

X 5 . . . 

. 1.50 

No.  4 

...  5 

X 7 . . 

. 1.90 

No.  5 

. . . Cl 

X Cj  . . 

. 2.75 

No.  C 

. . . 8 

xlO  . . 

. 3.25 

CHARLES  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


PitoTo-EuA  Magazine  the  Rlue-Rook  of  Pliotograiihic  Advertising 


An  exceptional  camera,  featuring 
a large,  comfortable  focusing- 
hood,  long  bellows,  rising-front, 
reversible  back,  and  the  usual  lea 
quality.  Furnished  in  four  sizes. 

'The  Ica  catalog  tells  more 
[about  this  remarkable'camera. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 

110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  premier  miniature  camera. 
1 his  little  camera  has  so  many  good 
features  that  it  requires  two  pages  of 
the  Ica  catalog  to  describe  it.  It  is 
the  only  camera  of  its  type  furnished 
with  Carl  Zeiss  Lens  Series  IC  / 4.5 
and  Compur  Shutter. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agents 

110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT 
USE  HAMMER  PLATES 


They  will  score  the  largest  possible  per- 
centage of  successes.  For  color-range, 
speed  and  reliability  they  can't  he  heat. 
Special  brands  for  special  needs. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field  and 
studio-work,  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Gan  Make  Your  Photographs 
Look  Like  Oil-Paintings 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil-Golors 


Standard  size  set  of  1 5 tubes,  $2.50  each 
Postpaid,  $2.60 

The  colors  hriiig  out  the  beauty  of  a picture.  ANY 
CHII.D  CAN  USE  THEM.  If  you  knew  how  simple 
it  is  to  touch  up  your  pictures  with  color  yoii  would  not 
have  any  black-and-white  prints  iu  your  collection. 

Roehrig  Transparent  Oil-Colors  are  thoroughly 
transparent.  Guaranteed  permanent.  Brilliant  iu 
tone.  Quickly  applied.  Easily  removed  for  alterations. 
The  best  tor  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

SOI.U  BY  Al.E  DEAI.PIRS 
Complete  Instructions  at  Request 

Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

155  Nevins  Street  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Hoods  Rememhor  the  I’lloTO-F.it.t  Ouaranly 


THE  MOST 

IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF 

I WORLD 

SHUTTER 

— 

f Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 

Combination  for  governing 

trouble.”  Write  today 

the  slower  and  higher 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
\ 

The  Mounter 
You  Have  Long 
Been  Looking  For 

Grippit  is  an  absolutely  non -wrinkling 
and  non-cnrling  a<lhesive. 

Grippit  never  dries  up  or  gets  brittle. 
Stainless,  flexible  and  waterproof. 

Grippit  forms  an  impermeable  film  which 
absolutely  protects  your  prints  from  being 
stained  by  mounts  of  inferior  cjnality. 
Grippit  is  so  clean  that  it  can  be  applied 
with  the  fingers.  25c.  tubes  or  pint  cans. 
Sold  by  all  photographic  supply  dealers. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

12  Harvey  St.,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(grippit 

Sticks  it 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Its  Principles  and  Applications 

By  Alfred  Watkins,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

AN  AUTIIOHITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEXTBOOK 

PHKiE,  $1.00  Postage,  15  cents  extra 

PHOTO-EHA  MAGAZINE 

WOI.FEIIOUO,  NEW  HAMPSHIKE,  II.  S.  A. 


A TIMELY  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters : Where  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — The  Slough  of  "High 
Art” — The  Parting  of  the  Ways — The  Discov- 
ery of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  enhanced 
—Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format,  7 A x 10 1 indies.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  $2. .50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 

CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

By  M.  LUCKIESH 

A hook  that  appeals  to  every  photograjther  and  art-student. 
Explains  what  they  shotdd  know  about  lighting,  shadows,  etc. 
$3.00  will  bring  you  a copy.  Send  your  order  to 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Piioto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Pholograpliic  Advcrti.sing 


<^Z£ISS 

Photographic  lenses,  prism  hinoculars,  microscopes, 
optical  measuring  instruments,  astronomical  and  ter- 
restrial telescopes,  sur\eying  instruments — informa- 
tion on  request  regarding  the  latest  models  of  these 
and  other  Carl  Zeiss  products. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 

1 10  East  23rd  Street,  NewAOrk  n ,dfc 

% 


LIFE-STUDIES 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  IN  THE  NUDE 
For  Use  in  Place  of  Living  Models 

Sold  only  to  painters,  illustrators,  architects,  design- 
ers, art-students,  photographers  in  high  standing, 
and  physicians,  proved  as  such  to  our  satisfaction. 

Endorsed  hy  connoisseurs  for  heauty  and  refine- 
ment of  pose,  excellence  of  photographic  technique 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

NOT  SOLI)  PROMISCUOUSLY 

These  are  direct,  hlack  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight  paper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold 
under  the  I’hoto-Era  Guaranty,  which  every  reader  knows 
is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Not  Hold  oulHidc  of  the  U.  S.  anti  Canatla 

Set  C,  20 — .5  X 7 Prints 
Set  I,  12  « X 10  Prints 

$6.00  each,  sent  only  by  express.  With  Photo-Era,  I year,  $8.25 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  367  Boylston  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  Ordering  Goods  RememVjer  the  1’iioto-Era  Guaranty 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Glasses  iu  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rough  Optical  Glass  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white, neutral,  "fieuzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


arn*35i«>100aW^ 

BECOME  A PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Jig  opportunities  N O W. 

Qualify  for  this  fascinating 
profession.  Three  months’ 
course  covers  all  branches: 

Motion-Picture— Commercial-Portraiture 


Cameras  and  Materials  furnished  free. 

Practical  instruction;  modern  equipment.  Day  or  evening 
classes;  easy  terms.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


ALBERT  A.  LANE 

232  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


The 

and 


T^ypogmp/iy 

ress%vork 


of  this  f%'Cagazine 
are  examples  of  the 


!^rintin£f 


ervice 


rendered  by 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

'Boston 


SPECIAL  CLLB-OFFER 

For  any  art-student  in  good  standing 
Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  in  40  10  x 12  deco- 
rated plates  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  nude  and 
semi-draped,  $5.00;  set  of  12  6 x 10  nude  full- 
length  statuary  poses,  contact-prints  on  double- 
weight Azo  paper,  $4..50;  one  year  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  $2. .50 — total  value  $12.00. 

Sent  only  by  express,  on  receipt  of  money- 
order  or  certified  clieque,  for  .$11.00. 

Sent  with  Photo-Era  Guaranty. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Boston  OHice,  367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


From  a successful  progressive  photogrz 
pher  operating  studios  in  the  largest  cilief 
Earn  $35  to  $100  weekly. 

Easy  and  Pleasant  Occupation. 

Big  demand  for  graduates. 

E.BRUNCL  COLLEGE 

of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
134  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Higgins 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smeliiug  inks  and  atlliosives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago.  London 


For  First-Class  Halftone-Reproductions 
Send  Your  Orders  to  the 


DLK 


394-  ATLANTIC  AVE..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Piioto-Era  Magazine  the  Hlue-Rook  of  Pliotograpliic  Advertising 


CASH  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  Director  of  Manual  Arts  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  desires  to  procure  photographs  to  use  as  illus* 
trations  in  connection  with  the  study,  in  the  public  schools,  of 
the  various  modes  of  order  in  design. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  sort  of  subjects  desired: 
SEA-LIFE — sea-forms  and  plants,  jelly-fish,  sea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish,  sea-shells,  and  microscopic  views  of  sea-life. 
BOTANICAL — pictures  of  seeds,  fruits  or  vegetables  including 
views  of  growing  plants  shoiving  orderly  arrangement  of  parts. 
NATURAL  PHENOMENA— crystallization  of  frost-forms  on 
windows;  also  crystal-forms  in  mineralogy  and  chemistry. 
BIOLOGICAL — photomicrographs  of  diatoms,  tissues,  etc., 
showing  evident  geometrical  structure. 

All  prints  must  show  clear  definition  and  be  suitable  for  half- 
tone reproduction.  Send,  safely  packed,  prepaid,  stating  price 
(reasonable)  and  inclosing  return-postage.  Prints  will  be  judged 
by  the  Director.  Address  prints  and  correspondence  to 
THEO.  M.  DILLAWAY,  Director,  Dept,  of  Manual  Art, 
218  Trenioiit  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  2S  .years  we  liave  suceessfully  tauclit 

Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 

OUR  GRADUATES  EARN  Sila  TO  $11X1  A WEEK.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourselt  now  tor  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Large.st  ami  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 

25  CENTS  PHOTO-MOUNTING 

The  niO!-t  vernatile  of  all  adhoHives. 


A jar  with  500  stripe,  ready  for  instant  use, 
should  he  on  every  writing-desk;  in  every 
counting-room;  in  every  <lark-room;  in 
every  ofiice;  available  to  every  photogra- 
pher. At  your  dealers  or  from  the  mfrs.: 

The  Tablet  & Ticket  Co. 

Chicago,  NewYork,  San  Francisco 

JARS  OF  OVER  500  Manufiu-mrcrs  of  \t  ilhon's  Cut  Lull, ts 

STRIPS  X 2 IN. 


MOTION-PICTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A Complete  Course 

A practicable,  u-'^able,  standard 
treatise  lor  both  the  professional 
cinematographer  and  those  without 
experience.  About  500  pages — 400 
pages  of  text  and  100  pages  of 
illustrations-  by  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Photography. 

Kditeil  by  I.ieut.  Carl  L.  Gregory, 
F.H.P.S.,  Chief  Instructor  in  Cincma- 
to^rapliy  for  tlic  fJouTnment  Signal 
Corps  School  of  Photography  at  Colum- 
hia  University,  with  special  chapters  by 
f^harlesW.  Hoffman, celebrateil  Fea- 
ture Photographer,  and  by  Research 
Specialists  of  the  Fa'-tman  Kodak  Co 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  17,  145  W.  36th  St^  N.  Y.  Also  at  Dealers 


PRICE  $6.00 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  tliat  every  pliotofiraiilier  should  have. 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  1.5  cents  extra. 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO - ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro,  New  irani])shire  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A CAMERA  f\ 

BARGAIN  ; 

nvritp:  ijass  no>v 
SAVE  MONEY 
BASS  CAMERA  COMPANY 

109  NO.  DEARBORN  STREET 
Drpt.  E CIIIUAGO,  II  I.. 


AKTISTS 

Professiimid  and  imnteur 

IM  r ( )TX)aK  A P 1 1 K R s 

Can  Find  Fxc.-.dingly 

Artistic  Papers 



FOR 

Mounliiiu  Sketches  and  tVints 

The  .Sea  vioi  r Co. 

(Cor.  2 till  Slrrol)  NEW  VOKK  CU  V 


When  Ordering  (iood.s  J!ei 


ember  the  Pi[oto-Fk.v  ( 


YOUR  GREATEST  ASSET  IS  YOUR 
OPERATIVE  SKILL 


Labels  marked — 
Normal  Grade 


Realize  on  it  oftener  and  more  fully  through  the  greater  use 

of 

Victor  Flash- Powder 

— “The  Light  Thai’s  Always  Available”  — 

in  solving  your  exposure-light  problems 

The  new  Improved  Normal  Grade,  a quiet-burning  powder  of 
unsurpassed  illuminating-power,  and  of  only  l-38th  of  a second 
duration,  supplies  an  ideal  exposure-light  for  every  conceivable 
class  of  negative-making. 

There  is  scarcely  a day  but  you  can  profitably  use  it. 

The  cost  per  negative  is  a negligible  item. 


Your  Dealer  Sells  and  Recommends  It 


JAS.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  GO., 


3547  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVE. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every 
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Democracy  in  Art 

HENRY  HALLAM  SAUNDERSON 


people  think  of  tlie  artist  as  a 
detached  from  his  fellow-men 
being  a genius,  he  is  not 
‘ normal.  And,  being  engaged 
rt,  he  is  busy  in  things  that 
few  people  can  understand.  He  is,  accordingly, 
unsocial  and  lives  in  a strange  world  wliich  he 
makes  for  himself. 

There  is  an  organisation  in  Boston  which  dis- 
proves this  idea  at  every  point.  Its  ideals  are 
higlily  artistic,  its  production  is  exceptional; 
and  yet  its  whole  method  and  s])irit  are  demo- 
cratic. This  is  the  Camera  Chib  of  the  Boston 
V.  M.  C.  Union  which  was  organised  in  1!)07. 
Look  in  at  a meeting  and  you  will  see  a crowd 
of  men  which  fills  the  assembly-room  to  over- 
flowing— men,  eager  and  alert,  who  are  doing 
notable  work  along  artistic  lines. 

The  Men 

The  member.ship  is  made  uj)  exclusively  of  men 
who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  highest  form 
of  photographic  art.  But  liere  are  laboring  men 
and  .scientific  men;  men  who  are  poor  and  those 
who  are  rich;  men  in  the  professions,  such  as 
medicine  and  L’niversity  teaching,  with  men 
also  who  earn  their  breail  by  their  trades.  These 
ilitferences  of  occupation  do  not  divide  the  sym- 
jiathies  of  the  membershij).  but  tend  ratlier 
toward  broader  syiniiathy  and  understanding. 

'J’hey  constitute  a notably  congenial  crowil. 
Out  of  the  diversity  of  men  they  have  created  a 
real  unity.  Out  of  their  many  occupations  ami 
their  varied  ways  of  thinking  they  have  inten- 
sified their  interest  in  each  other.  If  they  were 
all  of  one  class  or  one  profession,  or  one  set  of 
ideas,  the  meetings  might  be  dull.  Ibit  with 
.so  much  variety  of  thought,  there  is  a constant 
stimulus  of  interest. 

-Veross  all  the  varieties  of  interest  and  ex- 
perience, there  is  the  strong  bond  of  an  ideal 
which  they  hold  in  common — the  ifleal  of  artistic 


production.  An  abstract  ideal  would  not  be  so 
strong  a bond  of  union;  but  a working-ideal  is 
one  of  the  greatest  solvents  of  human  diversities. 
Some  jieople  are  liound  together  bj'  common 
beliefs,  as  in  a political  chib.  Some  are  bound 
together  liecause  of  sharing  the  same  memories, 
as  in  the  reunion  of  a class  in  college.  Some  are 
welded  by  financial  purposes,  as  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a business-firm.  There  are  many  Ixuids 
of  fellowship;  but  one  of  the  strongest  is  that 
of  a group  of  men  who  work  together  for  the 
fulfilment  of  an  ideal.  Such  is  the  fellowshi])  of 
this  Camera  Club. 

Through  its  whole  history,  there  has  been  a 
unity  of  spirit  which  is  notable.  Conscipiently, 
the  new  members  are  assimilated  by  that  sjiirit. 
Every  man  who  comes  into  membership  feels 
that  he  has  been  caught  as  by  a contagion.  He 
is  in  a congenial  crowd.  lie  is  a good  fellow 
with  good  fellows.  Beal  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  tlie  club  ami  a serious  interest  in  tlie  work 
done  are  the  essentials  in  this  assimilation. 

d'lie  \ariety  of  professions  and  trades  reiire- 
sented  is  notable;  but  still  more  tiu'  races. 
Here  are  Jaiianese  and  Jews;  Irish  and  Italians; 
Cermans  and  French;  and  Americans  from  many 
pai'ts  of  this  wide  Republic.  So  from  the  cuds 
of  tlie  earth  come  the  men  wlio  make  up  tlu‘ 
mcmbershii). 

An  analysis  of  ages  is  illuminating.  Those 
from  eighteen  years  t,o  forty  are  about  equal  in 
number  to  those  above  forty  years.  Out  of  a 
membershi|)  of  more  than  a hundnsl,  this  means 
that  the  ardor  of  ,\’oulh  works  with  the  insight 
of  age.  ^Outh  has  its  artistic  dreams;  it  sees 
with  eyes  that  can  ])crci'i\-c  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea"-  the  light  which  the  artist, 
brings  to  his  work.  But  "age  brings  its  own 
lanijis  with  it"  ; ami  cxiicricnce  is  an  incoin- 
jiarable  teacher.  J'hc  venturesome  sjiirit  is 
associated  with  the  disciplined  mind.  J'his 
accounts  for  some  of  the  exceptional  achieve- 
ments of  this  club. 
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Art  is  deeply  indebted  to  spiritual  vision.  In 
tliis  (piality,  too,  this  club  shows  variety  of  in- 
spiration. Shintos  and  lluddliists,  as  well  as 
men  wluj  represent  the  Jewish  and  the  varied 
forms  of  Christian  faith,  are  here.  With  such 
varied  forms  of  faith,  there  is  still  the  “unity 
of  the  spirit  ” which  makes  a fine  e.xpressiou  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Spirit 

The  ideal  of  art  thus  brings  together  this 
exeej)tioiial  groiij)  of  men.  Their  methods  are 
not  less  interesting.  J'he  first  principle  is  that 
knowkslge  is  eoiiperative,  not  individual.  When 
the  bare  statement  is  made  that  a eamera-elnb 
has  been  organised,  the  eommon  thought  is 
that  men  have  united  for  the  sake  of  economy. 


One  darkroom  shared  by  a group  costs  less  than 
a darkroom  for  each  individual.  But  the  pur- 
])ose  of  the  club  is  not  primarily  economic.  It 
is  true  of  all  human  j)rogress,  and  of  all  human 
knowledge,  that  the  great  achievements  have 
been  brought  about  by  cooperation. 

This  is  true  of  achievements  in  art.  It  may 
hjok  as  if  the  great  artist  is  a solitary  genius. 
But  in  reality  his  success  is  the  product  of  the 
race.  This  camera-club  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  conscious  coi)i)eration  of  men  for 
artistic  ends.  If  a man  worked  all  alone  in 
])hotograi)hy,  he  could  s])cnd  his  whole  life  in 
ex])erimentation  and  not  reach  his  desired 
goal.  But  when  men  put  their  experience  into 
a eommon  fund,  from  which  all  may  draw, 
there  is  wealth  for  all.  And  progress  may  be- 
come very  rapid. 
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'I'lius  when  men  divide  ii])  a field  of  experi- 
mentation, and  hrinf^  tometlier  the  residts,  tliere 
may  he  resnlts  whieli  one  man  wlio  works  alone 
wonid  not  liave  readied  in  years,  lint  wliieli  the 
^roiij)  may  reacli  in  a few'  w'eeks. 

Artistic  jiidgnumt,  too,  is  made  more  keen 
when  tlie  gronii  is  snhstitnted  for  tlie  individual. 
A man  who  works  for  certain  resnlts  looks  at 
his  jiicfnre  through  eyes  that  see  the  thing 
desirerl  as  well  as  the  thing  attained.  A com- 
jiosite  ])iclnre  is  the  resnit.  The  artist,  himself, 
often  fails  to  see  wherein  the  result  is  other  than 
the  ideal.  Conjiled  w'ith  this  truth  is  the  other 
that  a mail  needs  to  welcome  criticism  of  his 
work  and  not  let  his  ideal,  or  the  affection  which 
he  has  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  cau.se  him  to 
he  over-scnsil  ivc. 


The  Methods 

This  method  of  cooperation,  instead  of  individ- 
ual effort,  has  its  jiractical  side.  The  club  is 
well  equipiied  w ith  lockers,  darkrooms,  studios, 
w orking-rooms,  and  a large  assembly-room — the 
latter  being  now  taxed  to  its  capacity  because 
of  the  growth  of  membershi]).  There  is  neces- 
sarily a spirit  of  fair  play  among  the  members. 
There  is  a tine  training  in  citizenship  as  well  as 
in  photography  in  the  actual  operations.  As 
civilisation  advances,  we  learn  how'  to  use  the 
things  wdiich  w'c  ])ossess  in  common.  We  learn 
how  to  play  fair  with  the  man  next  to  us.  This 
lesson  is  inteiisiticd  in  this  camera-club.  Alutual 
helpful  ness  expres.ses  admirably  the  relation  of 
man  to  man. 

In  its  Jiractical  working,  the  jilan  is  for  a 
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member  to  arrange  liis  work  witli  due  regard  for 
other  members.  He  may  engage  time  aliead 
for  the  use  of  a darkroom  or  any  of  the  extensive 
and  fine  pliotograpHic  e(|uipment  of  the  clul). 
He  lias  a right  to  expect  to  find  tlie  darkroom 
clean  and  in  good  order.  He  is  under  obligation 
to  leave  it  so. 

The  jjhotographic  equipment  owned  by  the 
club  is  costly  and  the  total  value  is  large.  Xo 
one  man  owns  it;  yet  each  man  owns  the  right 
to  use  it.  In  exercising  his  right  to  its  use,  he 
is  under  obligation  to  ha\e  jirojier  concern  for 
the  others  who  share  this  right.  'I'liis  is  exactly 
the  situation  in  our  modern  civilisation.  'I’liis 
camera-club  is  developing  citizenship. 

This  principle  is  recognised  by  the  members  of 
the  club.  It  is  applied  by  them  not  only  in 
their  own  grou[).  but  in  the  community.  'J'he 


S])ace  oecujiied  by  the  clul)  is  in  the  building  of 
tile  Boston  Y.  M.  (\  Union,  tfi  Boclston 
Street,  adjoining  Hotel  'rouraine.  'J'he  sjiirit, 
of  the  Union  is  the  spirit  of  good  eitizeuship. 
'I'lie  club  shares  cc'rtain  utilities — jauitor-serviee, 
light,  telephone,  and  water,  'riiese  can  be 
metered  or  measured.  It  is  ease-  to  adjust  the 
financial  obligation  iinolved  in  them. 

But  beyond  these  lesser  things,  there  are  llie 
giuater  the  benefits  which  every  man  receives 
who  lives  in  a modern  civilised  eommimily. 
It  is  a constant  aim  of  the  club  to  render  ])ublie 
service.  'I'liese  men  are  not  merely  working 
together  to  make  jiictiires  for  themselves;  they 
are  Cooperating  to  make  better  citizens  of  them- 
selves. and  to  make  a better  eoiumimity  for  all 
their  fellow-citizens.  One  notable  example  is 
their  aim  to  raise  the  standard  of  jiietorial  art 
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in  all  tlie  newsjiajiei's  of  the  city.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  a hnndred  men,  devoted  to  real  art, 
and  also  to  good  citizenship,  may  have  an  im- 
measurable influence.  One  of  the  greatest 
avenues  to  the  human  mind  is  through  pictures. 
To  give  better  jiictures  to  millions  of  peo])le 
through  the  daily  ])a])crs  is  a noble  ideal. 

Some  Results 

The  final  judgment  on  the  work  of  a club  of 
artists  must  be  in  the  presence  of  artistic  stand- 
ards. A single  sentence  will  assert  much:  there 
is  not  a salon  in  America  or  Euro])C  at  which  this 
club  is  not  repre.seiited.  A numb(T  of  the 
members  have  an  international  reputation. 
Some  belong  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain;  and  one  member,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Fraprie,  is  a Fellow  of  that  society.  He  is  the 
editor  of  American  Pliotogra phi/.  Many  lielong 
to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  “Guild  of  Photographers”; 
and  some  to  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of 
.\merica.  Fully  one-fifth  of  the  members  have 
won  distinction  in  art-exhibits. 

'riiese  are  but  hints  of  the  results  that  come 


of  the  work  of  the  club.  These  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, won  l)y  some  of  the  members,  are  the 
result  of  the  spirit  of  the  club.  The  whole 
membershii)  shares  the  achievements.  The 
s])irit  in  artistic  work  which  has  won  these  en- 
viable distinctions  is  the  same  spirit  that  actu- 
ates the  whole  membership.  And  it  is  a spirit 
that  does  not  rest  content  with  past  achieve- 
ments, but  is  ever  eager  for  new  adventures  and 
for  tlie  further  iiursuit  of  alluring  ideals. 

Certain  Members 

Herbert  B.  Turner  is  president  of  the  club.  In 
early  business-life,  he  was  connected  with  the 
European  Tourist  Business,  and  later  became  a 
book-jiublisher.  He  retired  at  the  age  of  forty 
and,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  spent  his  time 
in  travel  and  the  stiuly  of  photography.  Archi- 
tectural suljjccts  and  marine-views  seem  to 
predominate  in  his  work. 

Raymond  E.  Hanson  was  educated  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  a 
chemist,  and  is  connected  with  the  chemical  and 
soap  industry.  He  is  jireeminently  a land- 
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scapist,  V)ut  of  late  has  become  interested  in 
figure-studies. 

For  a number  of  years  Alton  H.  Blackinton 
has  been  connected  with  jirofessional  jihotog- 
rajihy.  He  was  the  Official  J’hotogra|)her  of 
the  First  Naval  District  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  during  the  War.  At  jiresent,  he  is  on 
tlie  ])hotogra])hic  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Louis  Astrella  is  by  profession  a sign-iiainter 
and  a window-letterer.  He  works  much  with 
the  miniature-camera.  He  jilans  his  subjects  in 
ailvance.  and  s|)ends  weeks  at  a time  accumu- 
lating and  building  the  properties  for  his  jhet- 
iires.  Genre  is  his  ])rincipal  tlieme. 

Harold  E.  .Vlmy  is  a financial  investigator. 
Formerly  he  was  connected  with  Hradstreet  and 
is  now  in  the  Department  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Baidvs,  of  the  State  of  Mas.sachusetts.  He  is 
interested  in  all  branches  of  photograjdi^',  but 
jirefers  portraiture. 

I’rinting  is  the  vocation  of  iMerton  L.  \duccnt, 
one  of  the  earliest  memliers  of  the  ('ainera 
C’lub,  seiA'ing  several  times  as  its  jiresident. 
lie  is  interested  in  all  branches  of  iihotograjiliy, 
blit  of  late  years  his  work  leans  toward  j)or- 
trail  lire. 

IleiiiA’  Kicliheim  is  a well-known  violinist, 
and,  for  many  yeai’s,  was  connected  with  the 
Ihislun  Sym])liony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Eichheim  has 
traveled  extensi vel,\’  and.  for  the  last  two  ^’ears, 


has  resided  in  the  Orient.  His  work  leans  toward 
architectural  subjects  and  genre. 

Gustav  H.  Seelig  is  in  the  woolen  trade.  He 
exhibits  in  all  the  International  Salons.  Snow- 
scenes  appeal  to  him  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  jiictorialism.  He  may  be  said 
to  be  a landscapi.st. 

William  J.  Jaycock  is  a professional  skater. 
His  work  leads  him  at  times  as  far  as  Australia. 
Bird-pictures  are  his  hobby,  and  he  puts  great 
jiatience  and  hard  work  into  his  subject.  He  is 
also  interested  in  making  lantern-slides. 

Raljili  Osborne  is  a singer  by  profession.  He 
has  studied  in  Baris  for  a number  of  years. 
As  a forcefid  and  sympathetic  interjireter  of 
classical  songs,  he  is  preeminent.  He  speaks 
lA-ench  with  fluency  and  elegance  ecpial  to 
that  of  the  highly  educated  Frenchman.  His 
])hotographic  work  is  general  though  largely  in 
Iiortraitiire.  When  in  Baris,  he  imliilied  much  of 
true  and  refined  art.  and  it  is  exemplified  in  his 
portraits.  1’iioto-Era  Magazine,  January,  1!)18, 
contained  a superbly  illustrated  article  from  his 
pen  ("Exjieriences  in  Amateur-Bliotography ”)• 

Arthur  Hammond  is  the  associate-editor  of 
.itnerican  l‘lioto(/ra phi/  and  the  author  of  “Bicto- 
rial  Comiiosition  in  l*hotogra])hy,”  as  well  as  nu- 
merous articles  on  ])hotogra])luc  techniijue.  The 
readers  of  Bhoto-Era  IVIagazine  are  familiar 
with  his  beautiful  landscaiies  and  jiortraits. 
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Retouching  for  the  Amateur 

Parts  Two  and  Three 

DR.  H.  GRASCHOPF 


Part  II.  Positive  Retouching 

ROM  tlie  nature  of  the  thing,  if 
tlie  fault  lies  in  the  negative  the 
work  must  he  repeated  in  every 
individual  print.  It  follows,  neces- 
sarily, that  positive  retouching 
must  occupy  a ciuite  suhordinate  position. 
Every  amateur  should  devote  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  negative,  and  then  he  wilt  have  little 
or  nothing  to  retouch  in  the  positive.  Shoidd 
one  or  more  prints  show  defects,  however,  he 
ought  first  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  he 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  make  a new  jjrint  than 
to  atteni])t  to  retouch  the  faulty  copy.  Never- 
theless, I shall  also  say  something  about  re- 
touching them. 

Positive  retouching  for  the  amateur  may  he 
confined  chiefly  to  removing  spots.  Retouching 
on  printing-out  paper  is  nsually  done  with  water- 
colors;  on  platinum  and  silver-hromide  paper 
with  India-ink  or  carhon,  and  possibly  with 
black  and  white  chalks.  Instead  of  the  regular 
watercolors,  so-called  retouching  colors  are 
used,  which  are  applied  with  a fixing-medium, 
usually  gum-arabic  or  white  of  egg,  generally 
put  up  in  tul)cs  or  small  vials  in  the  ordinary 
photograph-tones.  The  fixing-medium  is  in- 
tended i)artly  to  give  the  colors  a better  hold  on 
the  pai)er,  as  well  as  to  give  the  retouched  j)art 
a gloss.  The  color  is  apj)lied  with  a fine  brush. 
In  order  to  give  the  color  a gloss,  enough  gum- 
arabic  or  beaten  white  of  egg  is  added  to  make 
the  color  slightly  duller  than  the  print.  Mat- 
paper  prints,  of  course,  do  not  require  such  addi- 
tion, regular  watercolors  being  better  suited. 

Ret(juching  on  silver-bromide  and  black 
l>latinnni  paper  is  much  simi)ler  tlian  on  print- 
ing-out ])ai)cr.  as  they  can  l)c  readily  worked  on 
witli  ludia-ink  <jr  with  black  and  white  drawing- 
chalk  or  pastels,  which  latter  have  the  con- 
venience of  l)eiTig  easily  ei'ased  with  kneadable 
rubber  (art-gum)  in  case  the  tone  may  not  be 
correct  or  the  retonching  is  otlierwi.se  defective. 
Quite  large  surfaces  are  retouched  with  carbon. 
In  order  to  have  the  carbon  or  chalk  hold  to  the 
[laper  they  must  be  fixed,  for  which  imrpose 
either  a fixative  or  a clear  solution  of  shellac  in 
alcohol  is  a])i)lied  with  an  atomiser  held  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  jiicture,  which  is 
placed  on  its  e<lge  in  the  same  way  as  a crayon- 


artist  fixes  his  drawings.  These  atomisers  are 
seldom  to  be  found  at  the  ordinary  photographic 
dealer's.  They  must  be  looked  for  in  a store  for 
artists’  materials. 

Of  the  retouching  of  silver-bromide  prints 
with  India-ink  or  carbon,  I can  speak  approv- 
ingly. On  the  other  hand,  I have  found  that 
retouching  printing-ont  paper  is  not  only  seldom 
successful,  but  is  also  unnecessary.  After  a 
brief  calculation,  I find  that  retouching-colors 
cost  more  than  a passable  new  print,  and  the 
work  required  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
result,  if  one  also  considers  that  these  prints  are 
nsually  of  small  size,  so  that  the  material  cost 
of  a spoiled  copy  is  comparatively  small.  It  is 
different  with  silver-bromide  prints,  as  they  are 
mostly  in  the  form  of  enlargements  of  consider- 
able size,  and  the  really  small  amount  of  trouble 
required  for  retouehing,  wliieli  is  easier  than  on 
any  other  kind  of  j)aper,  is  well  repaid.  Work 
with  carbon  and  chalk  is  especially  recommended 
as  the  finest  shading  can  be  brought  out  without 
difficulty  and  the  fixing  with  atomised  shellac 
is  extremely  simple.  Any  one  who  understands 
something  about  the  use  of  crayons  could  very 
({uickly  pick  up  the  practice.  To  the  amateur 
who  has  his  small  original  views  enlarged,  this 
sort  of  positive  retonching  can  be  heartily  rec- 
ommended. The  results  pay  for  the  small 
amount  of  trouble. 

I shall  now  sj)eak  of  that  method  which  I and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  to  thank  for  our 
finest  resnlts. 

Part  III.  Indirect  Retouching 

The  idea  of  indirectlj'  retouching  photographic 
|)ictures  is  not  new,  and  I make  no  claim  to  be 
the  originator  of  it.  But  the  process,  itself, 
otters  quite  important  advantages  over  all  other 
ordinary  methods  of  retouching,  so  that  a short 
description  will,  perhaps,  be  welcome  to  many 
photographers  and  will  help  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous reef  of  negative-retouching. 

The  process,  according  to  the  idea  of  indirect 
retonching,  culminates  in  the  reproduction  of  a 
retonched  picture.  The  j)hotograph  which  re- 
(piires  manual  work  of  any  kind  is  printed  on  a 
smooth,  mat  chloro-bromide  or  silver-bromide 
paper.  Rer.sonally,  I prefer  for  this  work  the 
chloro-bromide  of  silver  paper  with  a smooth 
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mat  surface,  for  several  reasons.  The  tone- 
color  is  comparatively  easy  to  match  with  water- 
color,  such  as  neutral  hlack  or  scjiia,  and  readily 
takes  brush-work  without  siircadiug,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  all  such  papers.  Still,  on 
some  other  jiajiers  the  prints  are  just  as  clear  in 
tlie  lights  and  full  in  the  shadows. 

I work  such  a print  all  over  with  color  or 
chalk  until  I liave  a positive  that  answers  full\- 
my  desire,  in  every  respect.  The  picture  must 
be  absolutely  faultless,  must  have  tlie  correct 
gradation  between  lights  and  shadows—  in  sliort. 
must  be  iierfect  technically-  and  lesthetically. 

This  retouched  co]jy  I re[)roduce  with  the 
camera — at  least  double  extension  of  the  bellows 
is  needed — or  with  a special  reproducing-aitpara- 
tus.  I now  obtain  a new  negative.  It  is.  how- 
ever. a negative  which  at  the  most  will  have 
only  trifling  defects  from  dust,  etc.,  which  I can 
immediately  correct  with  the  knife  described  in 
I’art  I,  or  with  covering-color;  and  from  this 
negative  1 can  make  fiositives,  diapositives—  in 


short,  everything  for  which  I require  a faultless 
negative. 

This  method  of  making  a faultless  picture  is 
comparatively  simple  and  can  be  recommendeil 
to  every  ])liotographer,  because  no  s])ccial 
practice  and  experience  are  necessary  as  for 
judging  and  improving  a negative;  but  the 
amateur  has  oidy  the  incomparably  easier  work 
of  retouching  a positive  with  color  or  with  chalk, 
and  all  the  rest  can  lie  done  by  jmrely'  ])hoto- 
mechanical  means. 

So  I think  that  1 have  sketcheil  in  broad  lines 
the  cluqiter  on  phot ograiihic  retouching-work 
for  amateurs,  and  can  only  wish  that,  more 
attention  will  be  given  it  on  the  jiart  of  the 
jihotographic  press  ami  of  the  amateurs  in  this 
line  than  has  bc'cn  devoted  to  it  heretofore,  aTid 
that  all  amateurs  who  have  risen  above  the 
jirimitive  puttering  may  also  do  the  necessary 
retouching  as  far  as  practicable  iii  the  negative, 
and  rather  make  fewer  but  technically  faultless 
p i c t u res . - l*lmfo(/ra jih  isch c Hiiii (hrh a u . 
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Part  Four-Artistic  Quality:  What  It  Should  Be 
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are  tliose  who  affect  to  he- 
that  there  is  no  art-side  to 
>raphy:  that  a photographic 
■an  liave  no  claim  to  be  artis- 
rhe  argument  seems  to  be 
tliat  exposure  and  the  aftcr-i)rocesses  are  me- 
chanical, hence  inartistic;  if  handwork  is  re- 
sorted to,  the  picture  ceases  to  be  a photograph. 
As  si)ace  and  inclination  are  lacking  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss and  refute  these  points,  it  is  sufficient  for  ns, 
as  photographers,  to  believe  that  there  i.i  such  a 
thing  as  the  art  of  photography. 

We  would  not,  most  of  ns,  be  content  to  remain 
merely  skilled  craftsmen  at  our  not  very  difficnlt 
craft.  If  there  were  no  progress  to  be  made,  no 
advancement  j)ossible,  no  unattainable  heights 
to  which  we  could  aspire,  then  we  might  well 
turn  photography  over  to  the  “ l)utton-])ushers." 

P\jr  it  is  a fact  that  the  technical  part  of  i)ho- 
tograjihy  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  with  a lik- 
ing or  natural  aptitinle  for  it — by  giving  a certain 
amount  of  time  and  application  to  the  plentiful 
literature  on  the  subject.  It  can  be  taught;  it  is 
an  exact  science.  Its  mastery  is  as  essential  to 
the  pictorialist  as  the  ability  to  draw  is  to  the 
painter;  the  non-technical  j)hotographer  is  in 
the  same  position  as  the  painter  who  cannot 
draw.  He  may  “get  by,”  as  the  saying  is,  and 
his  productions  may  even  be  the  fashion;  how  far 
superior  his  work  would  be  were  he  better  versed 
technically  is  a matter  about  which  we  can  only 
conjecture.  The  craft  of  photography,  then,  is 
communicable;  but  the  artistic  side  is  not.  The 
technical  part  of  photography  is  in  the  camera, 
[dates,  [)aper  and  chemicals;  tlie  artistic  side  of 
it  is  in  the  ]ihotogra[)her. 

True,  there  are  Irooks  to  lie  read  which  will,  if 
thorouglily  assimilated,  give  the  j)hotograj)her 
and  critic  an  excellent  working-knowledge  of  the 
])rinci]>lcs  upon  which  most  [dctures  are  con- 
structed. An  understanding  of  these  underly- 
ing ])rincij)les  is  alrsolutely  essential  t(r  both  the 
])ictorialist  and  his  critic;  as  I see  it.  however, 
])crfect  com]>osition,  as  well  as  ])erfect  techni(|ne, 
are  not  the  "be-all  and  end-all”  of  [)ictorial  [)ho- 
togra])hy.  d'he  books  may  be  likened  to  the 
water-wings  which  a timid  swimmer  ])laces  about 
him  in  his  first  efforts  in  the  water.  \ necessity 
at  first,  they  are  discarded  as  confidence  is  gained 
in  the  ability  to  make  ])rogress  without  their  aid. 
^^’c  can  follow  the  analogy  further  and  .say  that 


the  test  of  the  true  pictorialist  is  his  indepen- 
dence of  convention  as  exemplifiefl  by  the  books 
on  composition;  just  as  the  .somewliat  elemen- 
tary test  of  the  swimmer  is  his  ability  to  propel 
himself  without  artificial  supjjort. 

Or,  [)erhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  compare  the 
books  on  composition  to  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
l>et,  which  must  be  memorised  and  used  con- 
sciously at  the  beginning.  Soon,  however,  they 
merge  into  and  become  a part  of  ourselves;  and, 
in  a short  time,  it  l)ecomes  a distinct  effort  for  us 
to  niis.spell  a word  or  to  mis[)lace  a highlight — 
that  is,  theoretically.  A gentleman  made  the 
remark  tliat  he  composed  better  symphonies  than 
Beethoven,  and  painted  better  pictures  than 
Bonguerean — in  his  mind;  his  hand,  however, 
could  not  carry  out  what  his  mind  conceived. 
And  one  of  the  [irominent  instructors  in  photo- 
grajihic  work,  recognising  the  fallibility  of  the 
apiiaratns  we  u.se  in  translating  our  ideas,  is  fond 
of  saying,  " Don't  do  as  I do,  but  do  as  I say!” 
My  advice  to  the  photographer  and  critic,  there- 
fore. is  to  get  and  read  thoroughly  every  book 
which  has  any  bearing  njion  this  matter  of  com- 
position and  design — not,  necessarily,  photo- 
graphic works;  as  an  example.  Mr.  Batchelder’s 
"Principles  of  Design,”  which  was  written  per- 
haps with  no  thought  of  its  photographic  appli- 
cation, is  very  helpful. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  bad  in 
picture-making  lieing  ingrained  liy  this  study, 
the  photographer  will  have  a curb  on  his  tendency 
to  the  extreme  in  unconventionality.  If  there 
is  no  restraint,  there  will  be  decadence;  if  the  re- 
straint is  too  strong,  progress  will  be  stifled.  The 
critic,  in  turn,  fortified  by  knowledge  of  compo- 
sitional principles,  will  be  able  to  discern  imme- 
diately if  the  primary  conditions  of  balance, 
unity,  j)riucipality  and  subordination  have  been 
fulfille(l,  in  the  making  of  the  picture.  This  out 
of  the  way,  he  can  then  determine  whether  the 
l)hotographer,  either  in  choice  or  treatment  of 
subject,  is  sufficiently  orthodox  to  re([nire  only 
praise,  or  whether  a damper  .should  be  placed  on 
his  too-enthusiastic  productions. 

Composition,  then,  is  but  a means  to  the  end 
we  have  in  minil,  the  |)rodnction  of  a pictorial 
[)hotograph.  When  is  a j)hotograph  pictorial? 
-Inst  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  "just  any- 
how” snapshot?  Let  us  .say  that  a true  pictorial 
[)hotogra[)h  contains  the  best  of  jjhotography 
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improved  by  the  tested  art-knowledge  of  the 
centuries  and  raised  to  a higher  power  by  the 
ability  of  the  maker  to  convey,  express,  make 
definite  his  emotions,  sympathies,  feelings  as 
called  for  by  the  subject.  This  is  Art. 

Does  it  sound  vague,  unattainable?  It  is  an 
ideal  realised  in  the  platinum  prints  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence H.  White;  the  delicate  bromoil  prints  of 
Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee;  the  sunshiny  landscapes  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  MacNaughtan,  and  in  numerous  other 
instances.  The  critic,  moreover,  rather  than  any 
other,  can  set  the  feet  of  the  photographic  frater- 
nity in  the  right  path,  by  pointing  out  the  by- 
paths into  which  we  are  all  prone  to  wander,  and 
by  cautioning  against  the  distractions  to  true  pic- 
torial work.  This  is  simply  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  if  the  worker  cannot  “see”  the  subjects 
he  is  photographing  in  the  proper  way,  the  critic 
is  to  give  him  a new  viewpoint,  if  possible.  Even 
if  there  is  no  immediate  result,  the  stimulation 
given  by  the  new  iilea  may  bring  residts  months 
or  years  thereafter.  Proper  vision  is  one  of  the 
most  important  assets  the  photographer  who 
aspires  to  pictorialism  can  possess;  it  is  a real 
kindness  to  correct  a warped,  improper  outlook. 

What  are  we  to  consider  constitutes  an  im- 
proper outlook  or  warped  vision?  As  every  pho- 
tographer knows,  there  are  a number  of  different 
styles  or  “schools”  of  photography — distinctive 
in  themselves  and  each  of  which  is  probably 
founded  upon  some  basic  truth.  The  difficulty 
generally  is  that  eyes  dazzled  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  truth  are  incapacitated  for  seeing  the 
truths  underlying  the  other  schools,  and  extremes 
are  the  inevitable  concomitant.  Where  one 
group  will  make  only  straight  contact-prints 
from  unmanipulated  negatives,  others  will  pro- 
duce gum-prints  which  may  resemble  only 
faintly  the  original.  Clearly,  differing  processes 
of  thought  are  responsible  for  these  wide  differ- 
ences of  techniciue;  either,  both  or  neither  may 
be  rigiit,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  individual 
critic.  In  this  free  country  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  that  the  work  our  neighbor  produces  is  good 
or  l)ad;  we  can  only  try  to  understand  it;  and, 
if  the  maker  asks  our  help,  to  criticise  it  fairly 
and  im])artially,  aided  by  our  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  attempting  to  do. 


There  is  a real  danger  that  the  experienced 
worker,  surfeited  possibly  with  photographic 
honors,  and  misled  by  the  thought  that  whatever 
he  does  is  good — simply  because  he  does  it — will, 
for  the  sake  of  originality,  be  tempted  to  un- 
restrained expression,  which  as  we  have  said, 
will  certainly  end  in  decadence.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us,  as  pictorialists,  to  ignore  the  great 
mass  of  pictures  which  were  made  before  we 
appeared  upon  the  scene;  or  to  reject,  success- 
fully, the  principles  upon  which  all  Art  is  said, 
with  truth,  to  rest.  Decadent  originality  may 
satisfy  the  maker;  but  it  does  not  delight  any 
but  decadents.  Let  us  have  progress,  by  all 
means — but  not  at  the  expense  of  beauty. 

Artistic  quality,  then — what  should  it  be? 
The  true  pictorial  photograph  is  supremely 
artistic,  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  artistic 
quality  is  compounded  of  the  elements  of 
technical  excellence,  compositional  knowledge, 
vision,  and  the  dexterity — “tricks”  if  you  will 
have  it  so — that  are  necessary  to  place  the  vision 
down  on  paper  where  it  can  delight  others.  A 
print  that  fills  these  reejuirements  has  artistic 
quality. 


What  is  Art? 

The  conclusion  is  that  heaven-born  geniuses 
are  a myth.  Actors  are  no  fonder  of  thinking 
hard  and  laboring  hard  than  any  other  set  of 
humans.  The  manager,  seeing  that  there 
doesn’t  appear  to  be  very  much  difference  in 
their  calibre,  has  taken  to  selecting  them  by 
their  physical  appearance.  The  actor  is  the 
cause,  and  the  manager  is  the  result.  The 
public  is  quick  to  resi)ond  to  really  fine  acting — 
that  is  what  fine  acting  is;  for  if  it  doesn’t  make 
the  public  respond,  it  isn’t  fine  acting.  A"ou 
often  hear  it  said  that  the  public  doesn’t  want 
art.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  for  a man  to 
take  a broken  watch  to  be  mended,  state  his 
wants  to  the  watch  repairer  and  then  add  that 
he  mustn’t  employ  skill  in  the  operation!  For 
what  is  art  in  its  practice?  It  is  skill — accom- 
plishment. 

John  E.  Kellerd. 
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|0  my  mind,  it  is  a sad  thing  that 
Portrait  and  Commercial  Ortlio 
Films  are  not  made  in  sizes  smaller 
than  by  63^.  This  deprives  a 
great  number  of  photographers  of 
their  use.  However,  the  larger  sizes  could 
easily  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  smaller  holders — 
but  there  are  no  smaller  holders  made!  No 
apparatus  is  manufactured  for  handling  films 
smaller  than  t>y  So  listen  to  your 

Uncle  and  you  will  hear  how'  to  use  out-films  in 
your  ordinary  plateholders,  developing-tank, 
and  everything  else  you  use  with  plates,  w ith  the 
possible  exception  of  the  drying-rack. 

In  the  following  methods  of  handling  cnt-films 
as  plates,  it  must  not  be  construed  that  I mean 
that  oidy  Portrait-Films  or  Commerical  Ortho 
Films  can  be  used.  It  is  possible  to  use  film 
cut  from  the  strip  in  an  ordinary  roll  of  film,  or 
from  a film-pack.  Indeed,  for  some  work  the 
writer  uses  pack-films  exclusively.  Since  the 
work  of  handling  the  films  begins  with  the  films 
themselves,  it  is  best  to  tell  about  them  there. 

When  using  Portrait  or  Commercial  Ortho 
Films,  or  other  such  films  packed  as  plates,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  tlie  films  down  to  the 
particular  size  you  use.  For  instance,  the  size 
of  my  favorite  camera  is  l)y  43<4.  I buy  a 
package  of  434^  by  634  Portrait-Films,  cut  each 
film  exactly  in  half,  and  I then  have  two  dozen 
films  of  the  size  I use.  without  a particle  of  waste. 

When  using  a film-pack  as  a source  of  film, 
another  operation  must  l)e  used.  The  tabs  of 
the  pack  are  all  pulled  out,  after  the  photographer 
has  migrated  to  a darkroom.  The  pack  is  then 
opened  and  all  the  films  extracted.  The  black 
Ijacking-paper  is  iletached  from  each  film-section. 
It  will  be  found  that,  although  the  films  are  the 
correct  width,  they  are  somewhat  longer  than 
the  size  of  the  picture  your  camera  takes.  There- 
fore, one  end  must  be  cut  off.  d'lic  eml  on  which 
is  pasted  the  silk-strip  (to  which  was  attached 
the  paper-backing)  is  the  end  to  amputate.  It 
is  necessary  merely  to  place  an  old  j;!ate  over 
the  film  so  that  three  of  its  edges  are  directl\' 
over  three  edges  of  the  film,  and  to  cut  off  the 
protruding  other  end  with  a sharj)  knife  or  old 
razor-blade.  This  will  result  in  a ificce  of  film 
the  exact  size  of  the  plate  that  fits  your  holders. 
Each  film-section  is  treated  likewise;  and  if  all 
the  films  are  not  t(j  be  used  at  once,  the  unused 
ones  are  stored  away  in  an  ohl  plate-box. 

Film-sections  can  be  cut  from  roll-film,  al.^o; 
but  that  is  a difficult,  not  to  >av,  tiresome  task. 


A film-pack  is  easier  to  handle,  and  is  not  so 
infernally  contrary  about  curling  up. 

Having  cut  our  films  to  fit  our  holders,  we  wull 
proceed  to  solve  the  problem  of  making  them  go 
wdiere  they  never  w^ere  intended  to  go.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  some  clear  jjicces  of  glass. 
Discarded  plates  cleaned  of  their  emulsions  are 
the  best  (and  cheapest)  thing  for  the  purpose. 
Strip  a dozen  plates  or  more  at  once.  They 
must  be  perfectly  clean  wdien  used  with  film, 
for  a sheet  of  glass  travels  all  the  way  through 
the  finishing  process  wdtli  each  film-section, 
except  when  drying  the  film. 

We  retire  to  a darkroom  and  the  holders  w ill 
now'  be  filh'd  w-ith  the  cut-films.  To  do  so,  a 
clear  piece  of  glass  is  first  inserted  into  the  holder 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  it  w'cre  a [jlate. 
If  your  holders  are  such  as  have  a lock  on  them 
(such  as  the  holders  for  the  number  three  Kodak 
Platc-llack  holders  in  the  first  illustration)  these 
must  be  fastened  before  the  film  is  inserted.  It 
is  preferable  to  place  a sheet  of  glass,  in  that 
case,  in  each  side  of  the  holder,  and  then  fill  wdth 
film. 

The  manner  of  filling  the  holder  with  a ])iece 
of  cut-film  is  shown  in  the  first  illustration. 
One  end  of  the  film  is  slipped  under  the  edge 
wdiich  holds  the  glass  in  the  holder;  then  the 
film  is  bent,  and  the  other  end  slipjied  under  the 
opposite  edge-catch.  If  the  film  has  been  cut 
to  the  same  dimensions  as  the  glass-plate,  it 
should  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the  holder  and  have 
exactly  the  same  appearance  as  a plate.  If 
the  film  bulges,  you  have  either  cut  the  film  too 
long,  or  have  not  slipped  the  edge  of  it  under 
the  catches  as  far  as  it  will  go.  It  matters  not 
if  the  film  will  slip  about  a trifle  when  touched, 
for  it  will  not  fall  out,  except,  of  course,  if  the 
film  has  been  cut  too  short.  It  goc's  without 
saying  that  the  hands,  when  filling  tlie  ladders, 
must  be  scru])ulously  clean  utkI  absolutely  free 
of  moisture — otherwise  you  will  have  au  assort- 
ment of  finger-prints  such  as  IMr.  l?ear<lsley  told 
about  in  his  “Practical  and  Humorous  Ex])cri- 
ences"  serial. 

The  slitles  are  then  rc|)laccd  in  the  holders, 
and  lh(‘  |)holographs  made  o!i  the  films  exactly 
as  if  they  were  ])lates.  No  adjustment  of  the 
groundglass  is  necessary,  because  the  film  is  in 
exactly  the  same  [)lanc  as  a contained  plate  would 
be.  After  the  jjlates  arc  (‘x|)oscd,  they  are 
carried  to  the  ilarkroom  for  devedopmeut. 

It  is  presumed,  here,  lhat  the  reader  us(‘s  the 
tank-method  of  development  of  his  plates.  If 
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he  does  not,  there  is  no  difference  between  tlie 
inanipulation  of  tlie  cnt-filnis  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  plates,  except  in  drying  them. 

tVhen  preparing  to  develop  the  films,  the 
photographer  should  provide  a basin  of  water 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  developer.  The 
developer  should  l)e  mixed,  and  poured  into  the 
tank,  ready  hjr  use.  The  slides  of  the  holders 
are  drawn  out.  Then  one  film  and  plafe  are 
removed  together,  exactly  as  if  removing  a plate. 
The  film  and  glass  are  both  immersed  in  the 
water  after  being  separated.  The  film  is  allowed 
to  soak  until  the  gelatine  is  soft,  which  should 
take  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  depending  on 
the  temperature  and  film  used.  The  wet  film 


When  wetting  the  films,  before  placing  them 
against  the  glass  plates,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  gelatine  is  perfectly  soaked.  If  the  film  is 
not  sufficiently  soft  when  the  two  are  placed  in 
contact,  the  result  will  be  stains  on  the  film, 
which  stains  can  be  removed  only  by  redevelop- 
ment. No  stains  will  result,  if  the  simple  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  wet  the  films  thoroughly. 

AVhen  placing  the  films  in  the  rack,  be  sure 
that  two  films  do  not  face  each  other.  In  other 
words,  place  the  glasses  in  the  rack  with  the 
films  all  facing  in  one  direction.  The  films, 
while  in  the  developer,  sag  away  from  the  glasses, 
and  thus,  if  they  were  placed  face  to  face,  would 
touch  each  other  with  an  undeveloped  or  under- 
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is  then  j)laccd  on  the  wet  glass.  Be  sure  that 
the  sensitised  side  is  up;  that  it  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  glass.  The  edges  of  the  glass  and  film 
should  ))c  in  juxtaposition,  which  can  be  accom- 
j)lished  easily  by  placing  the  glass  and  film  to- 
gether as  in  the  second  illustration.  It  will  be 
found  that  after  the  film  and  glass  are  placed 
together,  they  will  cling  to  each  other  tightly 
until  they  are  immersed  in  the  developer,  when 
the  film  will  move  away  a mere  fraction  of  an 
inch  from  the  glass  and  allow  the  developer  to 
act  on  every  ]>art.  All  the  films  arc  wet  and 
placed  oil  glasses  in  the  same  manner.  Each, 
as  tliey  arc  placed  together,  is  then  placed  in 
I lie  devcloi)iiig-tauk  rack.  AVhen  the  rack  is 
lull,  il  is  lowered  into  the  devcloj)er  and  left  for 
a,  lime  wliicli  is  deti'rmincd  by  the  temperature 
of  the  developer. 


developed  streak  resulting.  By  placing  a glass- 
back  next  to  a film,  that  is  impossible. 

When  fleveloj)inent  is  complete,  the  cover  is 
removed  from  the  tank  and  water  is  run  into  the 
vessel  forcefully.  Be  sure  that  every  bit  of 
developer  is  washed  from  the  films  before  re- 
moving them  from  the  solution.  Take  care 
that  no  bubbles  have  formed  between  the  plates 
and  the  films,  into  which  developer  has  found  its 
way  and  been  sealed  by  the  gelatine  sticking  to 
the  glass.  If  by  chance  a bit  of  developer  is 
caught  between  a glass  and  film,  at  once  detach 
the  film  from  the  glass  and  j)lunge  it  into  water. 
Leaving  the  developer  there  will,  of  course, 
cause  a stain.  Nothing  of  the  sort  will  happen, 
though,  if  the  films  are  wet  thoroughly  before 
immersing  them  in  the  developer,  and  before 
])laciug  them  in  contact  with  a piece  of  glass. 
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FIGURE  2 


The  films,  still  clinging  to  the  glass-])lates,  are 
removed  from  the  developer  anil  placed  at  once 
in  the  tixing-bath.  Yon  will  notice  that,  im- 
mediately the  him  is  removed  from  a sohition, 
it  clings  tightly  to  the  glass  backing  it,  Vmt  im- 
mediately that  it  is  placed  in  a sohition  again, 
it  moves  away  from  its  support  slightly,  allowing 
the  solution  to  act  on  every  part. 

After  the  hlms  are  hxed.  they  arc  placed  in  a 
wash-tank,  still  in  contact  with  the  glasses.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  throughout,  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  virtually  the  same  as  the  treatment  of  a 
jilate.  Indeed,  the  hlms  and  glasses  are  really 
plates  with  detachable  emulsions.  In  this  way, 
the  [ihotographcr  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
plate,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages,  namely, 
the  danger  of  breakage  and  weight. 

Tlie  hlms  liaving  been  washed,  tliey  are  re- 
moved from  the  wash-water.  The  him  is  then 
strijiped  from  its  glass-backing  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  For  this,  I simjily  stick  a safety-iiin 
through  one  corner  and  hang  the  him  on  a line 
stretched  across  tlie  kitchen.  If  the  dims  are 
large,  two  safet\-j)ins  will  be  necessary,  one  at 
each  of  two  corners.  The  glass-plates  arc 
washed  by  pouring  hot  water  over  them,  then 
put  into  a rack  to  dry,  when  they  are  ready  to 
be  used  again  for  the  next  hlms.  It  is  best  to 
have  a double  sujiply  of  glasses,  .so  that  the  plate- 
holders  can  be  rehllcd  immediately  after  enijity- 
ing  tliem  for  development. 

The  immense  advantages  and  eon\-enienees  of 
the  method  given  lierewith  are  at  once  apparent. 


It  gives  the  oj)i)ortunity  to  use  cut-hlms  to  those 
who  are  deiirixed  of  their  use  because  of  the 
non-manufacture  of  the  size  of  film  they  use. 
It  also  gives  the  aliility  to  u.se  cut-hlms  to  the 
photograjiher  who  eanuot  atford,  or  does  not 
wish,  to  buy  special  holders,  racks  and  other 
accessories  for  his  camera.  In  short,  every  one 
who  uses  plates  can  use  cut-hlms  by  my  method, 
without  investing  one  cent  in  any  apparatus. 

I wish  to  add  a word,  here,  about  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  dill'erent  kinds  of 
ent-hhns.  This  is  wholly  a nialter  for  the 
photographer  to  decide  for  himself.  I can  do 
nothing  more  than  tell  of  the  hlms  I use.  of  their 
weak  jioints  and  strong  points. 

Fortrait-F'ilms,  made  by  Eastman,  are  of 
course  the  ideal  thing  for  the  portraitist,  (hmi- 
mereial  photographers  of  a great  number  use 
Port rait-F'ilms  for  their  commercial  work,  d'heir 
S])leiidid  scale  of  gradation  and  freedom  of 
halation  are  their  greatest  assets  over  ])lates. 
'I'heir  softness  [ilaces  them  far  above  any  other 
cut-hlms  for  portraiture. 

In  iiarenthesi.s — if  any  halation  occurs  when 
using  cut-hlms  with  glass-baeking,  as  suggested 
here,  it  can  be  |)revented  entirely  by  placing 
between  the  him  and  glass,  one  of  the  black 
sheets  of  pajier  with  which  the  Hlms  are  |)aeked. 
d'his  is  removed  just  before  develo])ment . 

(ietting  back  to  Portrait-Films.  There  are 
many  advantages  for  them  which  1 <lo  not  state, 
here,  because  of  self-evidence.  Hut  I have 
found  that  the  emulsion  of  Portrait-Films  is 
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very  soft,  and,  unless  extreme  care  is  taken, 
scratches  and  holes  in  the  emulsion  will  appear. 
The  addition  of  more  hardener  to  the  fixing-bath 
will  prevent  effectively  any  such  trouble,  which 
is  easily  preventable. 

Commercial  Ortho  Films  are  the  right  things 
for  commercial  and  general  photography.  They 
have  the  snap  that  commercial  work  demands 
and  less  of  the  softness  that  Portrait-Films  mani- 
fest. The  one  thing  that  is  in  favor  of  the  two 
mentioned  grades  of  cut-films  is  that  they  are 
coated  on  a very  thick  and  substantial  base. 
This  thickness  gives  them  a strength  and  spring- 
iness that  causes  them  to  lie  absolutely  flat  in 
the  platcholders.  It  also  allows  them  to  cling 
more  closely  to  the  plates  during  finishing  than 
thinner  grades  of  film,  such  as  pack-film. 

For  ordinary  work,  I use  pack-film  entirely. 
I find  it  is  very  satisfactory  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
The  disadvantage  of  pack-film  is  that  it  is  coated 
on  a much  thinner  base  than  either  Portrait  or 
Ortlio  Films,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  lie  so 
flat  as  they  do.  Pack-films  lie  flat  enough  for 
perfect  work;  but  there  is  just  a suggestion  of  a 
curl  along  the  long  edges  after  they  are  placed 
in  the  holders.  That  this  is  negligible,  is  shown 
by  many  of  my  negatives  which  have  perfect 
definition  to  tlie  very  edges.  A disadvantage 
of  ])ack-fihn  again  appears  in  that  they  do  not 


possess  the  softness  of  Portrait  or  the  snap  and 
color-sensitiveness  of  Commercial  Ortho  Films. 
Indeed,  the  three  grades  of  film  can  be  classed 
as  “Soft,”  “Hard,”  and  “Medium,”  in  the  same 
manner  as  paper.  The  two  illustrations  with 
this  article  were  made  by  flashlight  on  pack- 
film  developed  with  pyro  in  a tank.  The  prints 
are  on  glossy  medium,  developed  in  M.Q. 

The  question  of  the  price  of  the  different  films 
arises.  A pack  of  films  for  my  use  costs  $.90. 
A dozen  by  6/^  Portrait-Films  cost  $1.25, 
and  when  cut  in  two,  makes  two-dozen  sections. 
This  makes  a saving  of  $.35  on  two  dozen  films, 
which  is  an  appreciable  difference.  The  points 
considered  above  should  enter  into  the  purchase 
of  film,  as  well  as  the  price.  Persons  using 
4x5  plates  will  find  they  can  save  more  money 
by  buying  8 x 10  films  and  cutting  them  in  four 
than  by  buying  5x8  films  and  cutting  them  in 
two.  On  this  question,  you  must  work  out  your 
own  salvation. 

Plates  are  rapidly  becoming  a thing  of  the 
past.  All  the  good  and  none  of  the  bad  qualities 
of  plates  have  been  incorporated  into  films.  It 
is  my  thought  that  cut-films  will  eventually 
drive  plates  from  the  market  and  become  superior 
to  them  in  every  way.  The  greatest  advantage 
of  films  now  is  voiced  by  the  demonstrator  who 
remarked,  “And  if  you  break  one — you  don’t!” 


Balance  By  Shadows 
In  Pictorial  Composition 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


VERYONE  who  possesses  even  the 
slightest  experience,  recognises  the 
importance  of  having  light  and 
dark  tones  in  a picture,  to  furnish 
effective  contrast,  and  bring  out 
individual  parts;  but  the  shadows  which  are 
responsilile  for  most  of  the  darker  tones  in  a 
scene  fall  into  two  classes — 1st,  those  produced 
by  recessed  parts,  such  as  the  umler  sides  of 
thick  masses  of  foliage,  and  architectural  detail, 
or  the  shady  side  of  olqects  seen  against  the 
light.  2nd.  Cast-shadows  thrown  upon  a sur- 
face by  the  presence  of  some  oi)a<iue  body  be- 
tween it  and  a strong  source  of  light.  Such 
sliadows  arc  most  j)r(jminent  when  a scene  is 
illimiinatcd  l>y  direct  sunshine,  or  strong  artifi- 
cial light  falling  from  one  side,  or  in  front  of  the 
observer  with  his  camera. 


The  kind  of  shadows  first  mentioned  are 
accepted  as  a matter  of  course,  since  they  are 
always  present  in  a subject  that  possesses  any 
depth  of  perspective,  or  contains  broken  con- 
tours, but  the  pictorial  value  of  cast-shadows  is 
not  always  so  fully  realised.  So  important  are 
they,  however,  that  their  presence  may  either 
make  or  ruin  a composition;  depending  >ipon 
their  location  and  rendering. 

Should  the  subject  happen  to  be  so  perfectly 
balanced  by  the  natural  disposition  of  light  and 
dark-tone  in  the  subject-matter,  seen  in  a diffused 
light,  the  addition  of  cast-shadows  would  be 
superfluous,  and  probably  upset  the  harmony  of 
the  finished  picture;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
one  does  not  often  find  a subject  that  exhibits 
such  a perfect  tonal  pattern  in  the  individual 
objects,  but  that  some  improvement  can  be  pro- 
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cliiced  by  means  of  cast-sliadows  in  the  proper 
place,  and  I will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  pictorial  material  does 
not  exist  without  such  shadows;  in  other  words, 
the  motive  lies  wholly  in  the  transient  pattern 
formed  by  the  shadows,  rather  than  by  the 
objects  casting  them. 

Although  in  any  open  landscape,  especially 
one  containing  hills,  the  shadows  cast  l)y  passing 
clouds  exert  a strong  influence,  due  to  changing 
the  tonality  of  important  parts  of  the  distance 
and  middle-distance,  the  most  striking  effects 
of  light  and  shadow  in  the  average  subject  occur 


service  in  picture-making  l)y  balancing  and 
uniting  other  parts  of  a subject.  For  instance; 
dark  masses  of  foliage  separated  by  a broad  road 
can  be  united  in  a graceful  uianuer,  and  the  eye 
led  to  the  focal  point  of  the  composition,  by 
well-placed  shadows  across  the  path.  The  study 
entitled,  “Cool  shadows  lie  across  the  path,” 
illustrates  this  point.  Here  the  foliage-shadows 
at  the  left  side  of  the  road  lead  across  to  the 
clump  of  trees  which  cast  them,  at  the  same  tune 
furnishing  the  note  of  tonal  balance  needed  to 
offset  the  lighter  tones  of  the  sunlit  foliage  in 
fhe  middle-distance.  Another  example  of  the 
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in  the  foreground;  as  the  shadow-])atterns  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  they  are  spread 
out  upon  the  grass,  snow,  or  other  surface, 
virtually  at  the  spectator's  feet;  or  are  cast 
upon  a nearby  wall,  in  the  case  of  an  architec- 
tural subject. 

In  studying  the  individual  jiarts  of  the  material 
which  one  contemplates  using  for  a picture,  the 
transient  shadows  must  be  regarded  as  elements 
of  line  and  tone  equal  in  importance  to  the  solid, 
permanent  objects;  for  after  all  is  said,  the 
image  ive  catch  and  fix  upon  the  sensitive  film 
is  but  a shadow  after  it  passes  through  the  lens. 

The  shadows,  even  when  not  striking  enough 
in  form  to  make  an  interesting  pattern  by  them- 
selves, can  Vie  made  to  perform  a higlily  useful 


value  of  cast-shaflows  is  “Woodland-Shadows,” 
where  the  slanting  shadow  in  the  foreground 
makes  a line  that  leads  the  eye  u|)  to  the  mass 
of  dark  foliage  coming  into  the  jiicture  from  the 
margin  at  the  right.  The  ilivcr-sificd  outline  of 
this  mass  in  sh.adow  gives  something  of  a vista- 
effect,  and  adds  much  to  the  dc|)th  of  jicrspec- 
tive  by  concentrating  the  greater  jiorlion  of  the 
dark  tones  in  those  portions  of  the  sulijcct 
nearest  the  oliserver.  Both  illustrations  show 
the  effect  of  a side-lighting. 

The  difference  of  an  hour  or  two,  or  in  some 
cases  only  a few  minutes,  will  alter  entirely  the 
scheme  of  light  and  shadow — some  parts  which 
were  in  shadow  being  fully  lighted,  and  vice- 
versa.  In  such  circumstances,  the  worker  is 
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quito  justified  iii  adopting  “watchful  waiting,” 
however  questionalde  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy  may  have  ])roved  in  affairs  of  state. 

In  winter,  wonderful  opj)ortunities  are  pre- 
sented on  bright  days  for  observing  and  utilising 
shadows  cast  by  leafless  trees  and  old  fences,  or 
the  masses  of  snow  in  a fresh-broken  trail.  Fre- 
c(uently,  such  shadows  are  really  the  making  of 
the  picture,  from  the  artistic  viewpoint,  as  in 
“Sunlit  Snow,”  where  the  interest  centers  in  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  rail-fence  and  trees,  d'ry 
to  imagine  the  appearance  of  this  scene  on  an 
overcast  day,  when  the  foreground  is  a blaid< 
expanse  of  almost  Mat  tone  where  the  shadow- 
pattern  now  is — also  note  the  concentration  of 
solid  objects  into  a triangle,  starting  near  the 
riglit  lowei-  corner  and  extending  diagonally 
across  the  picture-S])acc  toward  the  “north-east” 
corner.  By  covering  the  snow-shadows  with  a 


piece  of  white  paper,  the  lack  of  balance,  which 
would  have  been  caused  by  a blank  foreground, 
will  be  forcefully  brought  out — emphasising  the 
part  played  by  the  cast-shadows  in  providing 
the  necessary  balance  of  lines  and  tones. 

“The  Substance  and  the  Shadow”  not  only 
shows  the  beauty  of  shadows  in  a snow-scene, 
but  demonstrates  their  value  by  leading  the  eye 
up  to  the  principal  object  when  there  is  not  a 
ditfcrence  of  line  and  tone  in  the  foreground 
material  to  accomplish  this  unaided;  also  in 
giving  a feeling  of  perspective  to  the  surface  of 
the  snow.  Without  these  shadows  to  connect 
the  tree  and  foreground,  the  former  would  be- 
come an  isolated  mass  of  dark  tone  set  in  an 
almost  unbroken  light  space;  besides  which,  the 
concentration  of  so  much  dark  tone  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture,  would  make  the  “tone- 
s])otting”  top-heavy  were  it  not  that  the  shadows 


furnish  the  needful  amount  of  lialftone  or  middle- 
tint,  to  unite  the  tonal  extremes  represented  by 
the  tree-trunk  and  lighted  surface  of  the  snow. 
Such  an  effect  as  this  can  be  obtained,  of  course, 
only  by  working  against  the  light. 

Shadows,  whether  cast  or  caused  by  parts  of 
the  subject  being  in  shadow,  afford  the  strongest 
means  to  bring  out  the  character  of  a building, 
or  any  architectural  detail.  Even  diffused 
shadows  are  effective  in  defining  contours  of 
surfaces  and  the  separation  of  planes.  This 


upon  the  concave  end-wall,  as  it  shows  the  shape 
better  than  any  lines  coidd  (h). 

“Stonington  l’ul)lic  Library”  shows  a good 
normal  lighting  for  a subject  of  this  cliaracter. 
Tlie  front  is  in  the  sunlight,  whereas  the  j>arts 
at  right-angles  to  it  are  in  shadow,  thus  giving 
the  feeling  of  solidity  usually  deniaiifled  in  the 
treatment  of  a building.  13nt  the  touch  neces- 
sary to  pull  the  entire  composition  together  is 
the  dark  shadow  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
which  l)alances  the  heavy  foliage  back  of  the 
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can  lie  seen  in  the  illustration  ‘‘ruder  the  Por- 
tico,” looking  along  the  main  entrance  of  thc 
Xew  York  Public  Library.  The  viewpoint  was 
inside  the  line  of  sujijiorting  columns,  the  inner 
faces  of  which  were  naturally  in  shadow.  B,\- 
utilising  the  shadow-side  of  one  of  these  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  a satisfactory  accent  was 
obtained  to  emjihasise  the  lighted  side  of  the 
next  in  line,  thus  helping  to  convey  the  imiircssion 
of  flistance  between  them,  while  the  shadow  cast 
by  the  nearest  one  u])on  the  tesselated  pavement 
repeated  to  a certain  extent  the  tones  of  the 
shadows  in  the  \aulted  ceiling  of  the  jiortieo. 
Note  the  tonal  gradation  caused  by  the  slunlow 


building;  differentiates  the  tone  of  the  forc- 
gruuml  from  the  middle-distance,  and  gives 
more  concent  rat  ion  of  light  nearest  the  focal 
point;  so,  although  unobtrusive  in  itself,  this 
shadow  is  important,  notwithstanding. 

d'hc  i)ro])orlion  of  shadow  to  lighted  areas 
generally  de|)ends  upon  the  angle  and  direction 
of  illumination.  Other  things  being  e<(ual,  the 
maximum  shailow-etfeets  in  the  foreground  are 
seen  when  facing  the  light,  or  with  the  sun  at  a 
low  angle  and  at  one  side;  but  iudi\-idual  dif- 
ferenees  in  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  will 
sometimes  cause  the  best  effects  to  be  [irodiiccd 
when  the  sun  is  (juite  high.  In  the  woods,  for 
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example,  the  desired  shadow-effects  sometimes 
come  from  overhanging  liranches  whicli  are  not 
seen  in  the  picture,  and,  if  the  foliage  is  thick, 
too  low  an  angle  of  lighting  might  throw  the 
entire  foreground  into  shadow.  For  a similar 
reason,  some  architectural  subjects  are  taken 
best  when  the  sun  is  nearly  overhead,  as  one 
then  sees  the  greatest  amount  of  vertical  shadow 
cast  by  projecting  details. 

Now,  just  a few  worils  regarding  relative  tone- 
values  of  cast-shadows  in  a picture,  since  their 
effectiveness  depends  a good  deal  upon  careful 
rendering.  Above  all  else,  one  should  aim  to 
preserve  their  transparency,  for  a blocked-up, 
ojiaque  mass  of  tone  destroys  all  feeling  of  per- 
spective and  luminosity. 

Shadows,  unlike  reflections,  are  formed  by 
the  cutting  off  of  direct  illumination  from  jiarts 
of  a subject,  which,  by  eliminating  the  small 


accents  of  highlight  present  under  full  lighting, 
flattens  the  general  tonality  of  such  jiarts;  these, 
however,  are  kept  trans|)arent  by  diffused  light 
refracted  from  the  sky  or  from  surrounding 
objects  of  a light  tone. 

The  relative  value  of  a shadow  compared  with 
that  of  file  object  casting  it  is  suliject  to  several 
factors  which  change  the  result.  In  the  first 
])lace;  when  the  light  falls  uiioii  the  scene  from 
one  side,  and  back  of.  the  spectator,  the  side  of 
an  object  nearest  the  observer  will  be  lighted, 
which  will  jirobably  cause  it  to  ajijiear  lighter 
in  tone  than  its  cast-shadow,  even  though  the 
latter  falls  ujiou  a white  surface.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  citing  the  case  of  a white  house 
surrounded  by  snow.  If  the  side  of  the  building 
nearest  the  eye  is  fidly  lighted,  then  tlie  shadow 
of  the  building  must  a]>])car  much  darker  in 
fact  it  will  be  of  virtually  the  same  tone  as  the 
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shaded  side  of  the  liouse.  In  summer,  when  a 
green  lawn  lias  taken  tlie  place  of  snow,  the  east- 
shadows  will  he  very  much  deeper  in  tone  than 
the  shaded  side  of  the  house,  for  the  reason  that 
the  “local  tone”  of  the  grass  is  much  deeper 
than  that  of  the  Iniilding;  hut  it  is  qidte  possible 
for  a smooth  lawn  in  intense  sunshine  to  he 
lighter  in  value  than  the  shadow-side  of  a Avhite 
hiiilding.  AVhere  the  local  tone  of  the  surface 
receiving  a shadow  is  lighter  than  that  of  the 
ohject  casting  it,  the  depth  of  the  shadow  must 
necessarily  he  less  than  that  of  the  shaded  side  of 
such  ohject.  llefracted  light  projected  into  a 
shadow  from  some  strongly  illuminated,  light- 
toned  ohject  nearhy  may  in  individual  instances 
alter  the  relative  values  as  mentioned  above, 
for  no  two  subjects  present  identical  conditions. 

d’he  exiiosnres  of  all  subjects  that  show  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  should  always  he 
full  enough  to  allow  the  shadoiv-detail  to  de- 
\elo])  ill  the  negative  before  the  highlights  are 
built-up  too  much.  A good  rule  in  dealing  with 
excessive  contrast,  such  as  is  seen  generally 
when  working  against  the  light,  is  to  increase 
the  normal  time  of  exposure  in  ))roj)ortion  to  the 
excess  of  contrast  iircsent. 

lieu  blue  or  violet  shadows  are  ini|>ortant 
eleineids  of  the  composition,  as  is  always  the 
ease  in  a sunlit  snow-seene  with  nearby  objects. 
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it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them, 
and  to  obtain  detail  in  dark  portions  of  the 
scene  at  the  same  time,  without  the  help  of  a 
ray-filter  and  color-sensitive  emulsions. 

As  a protection  from  lens-flare,  or  fogging, 
caused  by  sunlight  falling  upon  the  front  surface 
of  the  lens,  a lens-hood  should  be  used  when 
working  against  the  light. 


Dreams 

Dreamers  are  the  saviours  of  the  world. 
Comjioser,  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  prophet,  sage 
— these  are  the  makers  of  the  after-world,  the 
architects  of  heaven.  As  the  visible  ivorld  is 
sustained  liy  the  invisible,  so  men  through  all 
their  trials,  and  sins,  and  sordid  vocations  are 
nourished  by  the  beautiful  visions  of  the  dream- 
ers. He  who  cherisfies  a beautiful  vision,  a loftv 
ideal  in  his  heart,  will  one  day  realise  it.  Cher- 
ish A’our  visions;  cherish  your  ideals;  cherish 
the  music  that  stirs  in  your  heart;  the  beauty 
that  forms  in  your  mind;  the  loveliness  that 
drapes  your  ])urest  thought.  Dream  lofty 
dreams,  and  of  these,  if  you  but  remain  true  to 
them,  will  your  world  at  last  be  built.  And  as 
yon  dream,  so  shall  you  become,  for  dreams  are 
the  seedlings  of  realities. — James  Allen. 
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The  Technique  of  At-Home  Photography 

O.  MENTE 


the  technical  expression,  “at-home 
hotography,”  was  originally  meant 
Illy  that  kind  of  photographs  that 
•ere  made  at  the  home  of  the  cns- 
omer  at  his  recpiest.  To-day,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  mnch  broader  and  in- 
cludes all  photographs  not  ma<le  under  a sky- 
light, l)ut  in  living-rooms,  and  therefore  includes 
also  those  made  hy  modern  photographers  under 
the  collective  name  referred  to. 

The  early  work  in  tins  class  indicates — accord- 
ing to  our  experience — even  hy  jirofessional  men 
with  practiee  under  a skylight,  a series  of  unsuc- 
cessful results.  Let  us  supiiose  that  one's  pho- 
tographic equipment  is  good  and  correctly  con- 
structed— that  is.  an  ailequate  camera  and  trijiod, 
and  a brilliant  jiortrait-lens  of  suitable  focal 
length  are  at  one's  command,  there  still  remain 
many  difficulties  to  surmount. 

First,  the  photographer  will  find  that  in  the 
average  living-room  with  its  limited  lighting- 
facilities  he  cannot  get  the  regular  soft  lighting 
that  he  has  in  his  studio,  where,  when  making 
single  portraits,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  over- 
head- and  side-light  is  shut  out  by  curtains,  there 
is  still  so  much  difftised  light  present  that,  with  our 
highly  sensitive  j)lates,  it  shows  very  distinctly 
in  the  photograph.  This  “general  light"  is  lack- 
ing in  the  living-room,  especially  where  there  is 
flark  furniture  and  wall-paper.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  the  fundamental  difference  between 
work  in  the  studio  and  that  in  a living-njom. 

Yet,  without  further  explanation,  it  is  true 
that  one  can  make  jihotographs  in  a single- 
windowed  living-room  with  light  full  in  front,  if 
the  camera  is  placed  before  the  window,  or  (piite 
close  to  it,  and  the  sitter  is  so  placed  in  the  room 
that  he  or  she  receives  tlie  fidl  light  from  the 
window.  But  that  kind  of  flat  lighting,  without 
any  overhead  light,  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases 
dcsircfl  and,  not  to  sjjeak  of  the  lack  of  plasticity, 
such  portraits  do  not  usually  give  true  likenesses. 
^Moreover,  it  shouhl  be  partiodarly  noted  that 
living-room  j)ortraits  cannot  be  made  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  earlier  studio-portraits,  but  that  in 
them  the  characteristic  charm  of  the  “<--onij)rcsscd 
chamber-lighting  " must  be  made  cxj)ressivc. 

When  one  also  consiflers  that  a person  goes  to 
the  photographer  with  the  sj)ccial  object  of  get- 
ting his  ])ortrait  made,  and  not  to  have  a cliat 
with  him  on  this  or  that  weighty  subject,  so  it  is 
douf)tless  true  that  the  sitter  will  feel  much  more 
at  ease  in  a living-room  used  for  making  [)or- 
traits,  than  he  would  in  a studio  whose  su|)er- 


alnmdance  of  light  has  a I)ad  effect  on  sensitive 
j)crsons. 

But  however  beautiful  and  lifelike  the  ])eculiar 
lighting  of  the  living-room  may  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  intelligent  observer,  it  is  nevertheless 
very  difficult  to  lu'ing  the  widely  differing  tones 
of  the  highlights  and  deej)  shadows  into  a print- 
able anil  expressive  negative.  The  tone  is 
printable  because  it  is  really  comiiaratively  easy 
to  produce  a negative  that  will  firing  out  all 
these  tone-scales  by  projier  ligliting,  whereas  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  keep  the  negative 
so  within  the  range  of  tones,  that  the  positive  on 
jiaper  will  also  reproduce  all  its  fine  points.  What 
that  means,  we  shall  see  later. 

A negative  with  a short  .scale  of  tones  is  re- 
(|uired  by  every  photograiihic  printing-process  on 
jiaper,  and  so  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  jilace  to 
fulfil  this  requirement.  The  acconqilishment  of 
the  task  will  be  all  the  easier,  the  softer  we  have 
the  lighting  of  the  subject,  the  background  and 
the  accessories.  With  a suitable  placing  of  the 
sitter  in  the  room,  diffusing-screens,  reflectors 
and  .skilfully  arrajiged  artificial  lights  are  the 
outfit  of  the  at-home  ])hotograj)her,  with  which 
he  must  master  his  task.  Ilow  these  auxiliaries 
are  to  lie  used,  dejiends  ujion  the  actual  exceed- 
ingly ^•ariable  conditions  under  which  the  jiho- 
tograph  is  to  lie  ])roduced;  fmt  it  seems  inqirac- 
ticable  to  write  exhauslively  regarding  these 
matters  in  a magazine-article. 

But  it  is  not  often  that  the  means  to  ])roduce 
a sufficiently  soft  lighting  are  available;  it  is 
also  often  pleasing  to  bring  ilirect.  interesting 
and  ex]iressive  lights  and  shadows  into  the  jiict- 
nre.  In  such  cases  many  of  our  dryplates  fail, 
that  have  gained  a good  reimtation  in  “normal" 
exposures  in  the  studio  and  iu  the  o])en  air.  'I'he 
at-home  jihotograjiher  then  makes  the  discov- 
ery that  the  same  jilate  which  in  the  stmlio  gave 
excellent  negatives  is  more  or  less  unusable  when 
making  portraits  in  strongly  contrasting  lights. 
E’or  instance,  if  one  ex])o.scs  for  the  fine  grada- 
tions of  tone  in  the  highlights  and  clear  halftones, 
the  dark  tones  and  shadows  will  be  clear  glass, 
and  will  therefore  give  the  ])rint  a i)itchy,  un- 
natural depth.  But  if  one  exposes  long,  acc‘ord- 
ing  to  th<'  old  rule,  with  a view  to  the  ilark-tone<l 
br)dies — a rule  that  has  little  to  recommend  it 
in  ))ortraits,  as  “ joggling”  and  an  unpleasant  set 
look  ill  the  eyes  are  apt  to  result  the  fine  shad- 
ings run  into  the  highlights  ami  tin'  flesh-tones 
are  lost,  which  is  even  worse  than  nnderexposnre. 

We  need  n iieoiid i t ioiia 1 1,\’,  therefore,  for  at- 
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home  pilot ograplis  with  strongly  contrasted  light- 
ing. a plate  whose  curve  rises  gently,  which  we 
denominate  “soft-working.”  More  correctly 
speaking,  one  should  say  that  the  plate  should 
develop  softly,  for  softness  is  generally  a result  of 
the  developer  or  the  method  of  development  used. 
Not  every  plate  will  permit  hard  or  soft  develop- 
ment at  will,  without  having  undesirable  feat- 
ures appear.  Technically  speaking,  the  curve 
of  the  plate  used  must  by  proper  development 
within  certain  limits  lie  flatter  or  steeper  without 
otherwise  suffering  a change  of  form. 

Experienced  at-home  photographers  use,  not 
without  reason,  thick-coated  and,  where  possi- 
ble, yellow-colored  orthochromatic  plates,  be- 
cause they  know  well  that  these,  with  a more 
correct  reproduction  of  color-values  in  the  one- 
color  tone-scale,  also  giv'e  soft  negatives  when  suf- 
ficiently exposed,  without  having  recourse  to 
special  developers  or  methods  of  developing. 
Wc  woidd  here  again  point  out  that  the  old  pyro- 
tleveloper  is  excellent  for  such  pictures.  Its 
adaptability  can  scarcely  be  equaled  by  the  mod- 
ern developers.  Also  the  newer  Neol,  whose 
only  disadvantage  is  in  being  less  durable,  proves 
itself  to  be  very  good  on  account  of  its  property 
of  working  uniforndy  and  bringing  out  the  details 
in  the  strongly  lighted  parts  of  the  negative. 

But  finally  the  negative  is  always  only  the 
means  to  the  end.  It  may  appear  extraordi- 
narily good  to  the  eye,  and  yet  the  print  may  not 
fulfil  our  desires.  By  the  use  of  suitable  paper, 
however,  we  can  generally  obtain  satisfactory 
I)rints  from  negatives  with  a long  tone-scale; 
pigment-j)apcr  also,  of  a brown  color,  sensitised 
for  the  purpose  with  a high  percentage  of  bichro- 
mate, will  bring  us  to  our  ol),ject;  but  this  fine 
l)riuting-medium  docs  not  always  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise made  for  it.  Let  us  think,  however,  of  the 
I)rcss-i)hotogra])hcr  who  often  has  to  get  pictures 
of  celebrated  ])crsons  under  very  difficult  con- 
ditions of  lighting.  He  has  not  much  time  to 
spend  (ju  ])riutiiig-out  prints  and,  therefore, 
generally  falls  back  on  developiug-paper.  In 
this  case  it  is  really  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
reproduce  in  some  degree  the  tones  of  the  nega- 
tive. If  one  wants  to  make  his  negative  suit 
his  ])apcr,  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  have 
recourse  to  ammonium  i)ersuli)hate.  This,  how- 
ever, in  s])ite  of  all  efforts  to  remedy  the  defect, 
is  ca])ricious  in  its  clearing  effect.  One  time  it 
works  faultlessly,  reducing  ])roj)eiiy  the  strongly 
covered  jiarts  of  the  negative  without  changing 
the  more  lrans])arent  ])arts:  another  time  it 

reftises  absolutely  to  bite  at  all,  or  else  it  dissolves 
the  silver  in  s])ots  in  the  heavily  covered  j)ortions 
wilhonl  troubling  itself  in  I lie  h“ast  about  the 
“drawing.”  Regarding  this  latter  ap]>earance  - 


which  is  doubtless  the  most  disagreeable  feature 
in  the  use  of  ammonium  persulphate — there  has 
not  been  to  my  knowledge  any  scientific  investi- 
gation of  it;  and  yet  a knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  this  action  is  very  necessary,  because  it  often 
results  in  the  loss  of  the  negative.  Naturally, 
one  will  not  care  to  risk  a valuable  negative  in 
such  an  unreliable  expedient;  it  therefore  only 
remains  to  re-copy  it  by  making  a diapositive  or 
by  preparing  a softer  negative  by  means  of  the 
bichromate  process.  But  in  the  end  all  these 
methods  are  troublesome,  time-consuming  and 
expensive,  so  that  it  will  be  preferable  to  use  the 
pigment-process  in  such  cases,  or  a soft-working 
printing-out  paper. 

The  artificial  - light  papers  have  doubtless 
brought  a change  for  the  better  of  late  years,  as 
more  and  more  soft-working  emulsions  are 
brought  out,  which,  while  not  having  the  “wooli- 
ness”  of  the  bromide  papers,  generally  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  of  a brownish-black  color, 
and  are  usually  spoken  of  as  “portrait”  papers, 
perhaps  because  the  portrait -photographers— 
who  before  the  war  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion partisans  of  the  printing-out  paper — found 
this  paper  suitable  for  their  comparatively  con- 
trasty negatives  and  a measurably  good  substi- 
tute for  the  printing-out  paper  for  w'hich  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  gold  or  platinum  salts 
that  were  necessary  for  toning. 

But  the  at-home  photographer  must  have  still 
softer-working  developing-paper  than  most  of 
the  portrait-papers,  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  tricks 
of  development,  he  will  often  obtain  only  nega- 
tives whose  scale  of  tones  is  much  too  extended, 
even  for  the  softest  portrait-paper. 

One  need  only  lay  such  a contrasty  negative 
with  clear-glass  shadows  with  coated  side  on  a 
sheet  of  pure-white  paper  to  perceive  how  much 
is  lacking  in  all  the  tones.  This  test  is  also 
instructive  in  other  ways.  It  shows  us,  for 
instance,  into  what  a small  section  the  entire 
tone-scale  must  be  compressed  when  the  nega- 
tive is  to  be  printed  on  developing-paper;  never- 
theless, all  tlie  gradations  from  highlights  to 
dec])  shadows  will  be  re])roduced.  That  the 
“freshness”  of  the  jiicturc  must  suffer  consider- 
alily  by  this  compidsory  compression  of  the  tone- 
iutcrvals,  and  that  it  suffers  still  more  from  the 
use  of  a dce])-mat  coating  and  a yellowish-toned 
])aper  that  shortens  the  gradation,  is  self-evident. 

Artistry  without  exact  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nical fundamentals  is  dangerous  in  all  fields;  but 
])articularly  so  in  photography,  and  in  at-home 
j)ictures  csi)ccially.  a thorough  accpiaintaiice 
with  the  fuudamcutals  of  technical  photograj)hy 
is  required,  if  the  results  are  not  to  be  failures. 

Atelier. 
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Operating-Room  or  Studio 

IT  is  well  that  AheVs  Weekhi  urges  the  abolition 
of  the  term,  “operating-room,”  as  applied 
to  the  photographer's  studio  or  the  place  where 
the  camera-sittings  are  made.  The  Editor — 
whose  connection  with  photography  in  general 
dates  back  to  the  eighties — remembers  that 
even  in  those  days  objection  was  made  to  this 
suggestive,  ill-sounding  designation.  Of  course, 
the  term  “operating-room”  had  no  allusion  to 
the  ai)artment  in  a hospital  where  surgical  opera- 
tions are  performed,  nor  did  it  suggest,  even  in  a 
humorous  way,  the  tortures  the  sitter  was  sup- 
posed to  undergo  when  his  head  was  held  steady 
by  the  cohl,  firm  clasp  of  the  iron  head-rest. 
To  be  sure,  the  obnoxious  term  doubtless  derived 
its  significance  from  the  photographer’s  physical 
exertion  in  operating  the  camera,  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  art,  often  was  an  apparatus  of 
formidable  proportions.  Does  any  one  remember 
Tom  Burnham’s  huge  portrait-camera  capable 
of  making  direct,  full-length  life-size  portraits? 
It  was  an  enormous  affair,  requiring  six-foot 
dryplates — made  to  order.  iMerely  to  demon- 
strate its  capacity,  Burnham — a man  of  over 
six  feet  in  height — slept  several  nights  in  his 
gigantic  home-made  camera,  lying  at  full-length 
within  the  extended  bellows! 

The  Editor  has  always  agitated  against  the 
nse  of  the  incongruous  and  ill-sounding  “operat- 
ing-room,” which,  it  seems,  still  prevails  among 
old-fashioned  sturlio-proprietors  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  protest  of  AIxTs  Wecldy 
against  the  continued  use  of  this  odious  word  is 
commendable,  aiifl  shouhl  be  supported  by  the 
entire  American  photographic  press  until  it  has 
been  eradicated.  The  term,  “gallery,”  was  used 
interchangeably  with  “operating-room,”  because 
with  its  array  of  tall,  vertical  windows  it  was 
reminiscent  of  an  art-gallery  like  the  one  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican;  but  with  the  coming  of 
the  improved  studio  with  its  reduced  glass-area, 
overhead  and  at  the  sides,  the  once  acceptable 
term  became  obsolete.” 

.-Vs  a matter  of  historic  interest,  the  subject 
of  abolishing  the  term,  “operating-room,”  was 
brought  up  for  discussion  at  one  of  the  j)hotog- 
raphers’  national  conventions,  thirty  years  ago, 
and  tlie  short  and  more  apprf)j)riate  term, 
“studio,"’  was  suggested.  If  found  iiistanl  favor 


and  was  adopted  by  many  portrait-photogra- 
phers, although,  used  in  a broader  sense,  the  term 
came  to  be  api)lied  to  the  entire  establishment — 
either  a detached  structure  or  a series  of  rooms 
in  an  office-building.  And  yet,  wlien  some  one 
calls  at  the  desk  and  asks  for  the  proprietor,  he 
most  likely  will  be  told  that  he  is  in  the  studio 
making  a sitting,  or  in  the  darkroom  developing 
plates.  After  all,  then,  the  “studio”  is  the 
workroom  of  the  artist  or  of  the  photographer. 

Foreign  Camera-Exchanges 

The  purchase  of  used  cameras  from  dealers 
advertised  in  European  photo-journals  is 
not  always  to  be  recommended.  If  the  trans- 
action is  conducted,  on  the  spot,  by  a shrewd 
and  di.scriminating  friend,  the  buyer  assumes 
little  if  any  risk.  A mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  can  usually  be  made,  should  the 
purchased  article  not  prove  as  represented.  If. 
however,  the  purchase  is  inaile  by  corres]>oii- 
dence,  and  the  dealer  is  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  American  customer,  difficulties 
are  likely  to  arise.  In  this  connection,  the 
purchaser  should  consider  whether  or  not  the 
journal  in  which  he  saw  the  advertisement 
assumed  any  resj)onsibility.  Although  most 
newspapers  and  periodicals  flo  not  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  their  advertisers,  there  are  some 
which  adopt  just  the  opposite  coiirse:  yet  we 
know  of  cases  where  non-discriminating  pub- 
lishers have  iudemnified  persons  wlio  have  been 
treated  unfairly  by  their  advertisers.  But  this 
is  the  |)olicy  adoptefl  by  publishers  who  guaran- 
tee their  advertising.  The  following  case  of  un- 
fair treatment,  by  an  adverti.ser  in  a foreign 
publication  is  one  of  i)cculiar  interest.  One  of 
our  subscribers  saw  the  advertisement  of  a, 
German  camera,  six'cificd  as  brainl-new,  in  a 
certain  English  i)ublication.  Knowing  the  latter 
to  l)e  highly  resj)ectablc,  he  scTit  the  required 
atnount  to  the  advertiser  and  received  the 
camera,  which,  however,  was  of  the  Ersatz  ty])c 
(war-model)  covered  with  ])ai)cr,  instead  of 
good  f(uality  leather  as  formerly.  He  cx])laincd 
the  situation  to  the  i)ublishcr,  who  calmly  in- 
formed him  that  he  iliil  not  kuiow  the  advertiser 
and  that  he.  the  purchaser,  mcritcil  little  sym- 
[>athy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  bought  goods  of 
(iermaii  manufacture! 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

IM 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en» 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi* 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  6e» 
fore  PhotO’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing- 
paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All 
prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  ivith  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  di.spo.sing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

0.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions apjiear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Winter-Sports  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  A.  Van. 

Second  Prize:  .\lexander  Murray. 

Third  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  George  W.  Gould,  Ralph  R. 
Hall,  Ozan  K.  Nunome,  John  Smith,  William  J.  Wilson. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1921 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Copying  Works  of  Art.”  Closes  March  31. 

(Paintings  and  Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes”  (Interior).  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Summer-Flowers.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Co.MPETiTORS,  in  the  Advanced  ^^'orkers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  rea.son  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
.serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  nece.ssary  information.  By  following  the  rules, 
the  advanced  worker  or  the  beginner  will  derive 
greater  lienefit  from  iiarticijiation  in  these  competi- 
tions and  will  enable  us  to  be  of  greater  service. 
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A.  VAN 


FIRST  PRIZE  — WINTER-SPORTS 


Judging  Competitions 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  readers  are  interested 
to  know  something  of  how  photographic  competitions 
are  judged,  and  tlie  following  account  from  The  Avuifair 
Photoyrapher  should  be  of  interest  and  value. 

“When  one  reads  of  a competition  with  over  twenty- 
three  thousand  entries,  there  is  a very  natural  desire 
to  know  how  the  judges  tackle  so  vast  a number  of 
prints,  and  the  exact  method  adojited  to  find  the  best 
work  among  them.  It  has  been  described  as  a ‘difli- 
cult'  task;  but  such  a term  is  not  quite  correct.  That 
it  was  a very  onerous  and  tiring  one,  every  one  can  be- 
lieve; l)ut  mere  numbers  do  not  make  judging  difficult. 

The  division  into  classes  lightens  the  task  very 
greatly  of  those  who  have  to  make  the  awards.  Main- 
festly  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  compare  the  merits 
of  a portrait,  an  architectural  interior  and  a laml- 
scape,  than  it  is  of  different  portraits  only,  or  ditferent 
landscapes  only;  and  cla.ssification,  therefore,  makes 
judging  much  more  simple. 

In  all  competitions  with  more  than  a dozen  or  so 
entries,  which  can  be  spread  out  so  that  all  can  be 
directly  compared  at  once,  there  has  to  be  a prelimi- 
nary selection,  sometimes  several  successive  .selections, 
before  the  final  awards  are  made.  In  the  Kosmos 
competition,  the  first  .selection  left  f>ver  a hundred 
prints  in  some  of  the  classes;  these  were  gone  through 
again  so  as  to  obtain  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  best, 
which  were  reduced  to  ten  or  a dozen  for  the  final 
judging.  The  first  selection  is  necessarily  the  easiest ; 
it  is  the  final  stages  that  take  the  time,  and  call  for  a 
very  careful  weighing  up  of  the  competing  entries.  It 
was  very  noteworthy  after  the  preliminary  rounds  to 
find  how  the  work  of  the  same  few  competitors  came 
right  through  in  each  class,  not  by  themselves,  i>{ 


cour.se,  for  there  were  always  .some  of  the  best  pic- 
tures by  com])etitors  who  had  only  entered  for  one  or 
two  classes;  but  the  way  in  which  the  practised  hand 
kept  croiiping  up,  might  have  done  much  to  con- 
vince some  of  those  who  sent  in  a great  many  prints 
that  the  competition  was  strictly  one  of  skill,  ami  not 
of  chance. 

,\nother  point  on  which  we  should  like  to  lay  stress 
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graphic  judges  it  can  have  no  basis  whatever.  More 
awards  go  to  large  jiietnres,  it  is  true;  but  this  is  only 
because  the  ]>lK)tographer  who  has  reached  a certain 
degree  of  skill  usually  likes  to  enlarge  his  work,  and 
therefore  enlargements  are  more  numerous  among 
the  pictures  by  advanceil  workers.  Hut  when  a little 
print  has  the  quality,  it  is  just  as  certain  of  recognition 
as  if  if  measure(l  feet  instead  of  inches. 

The  .same  thing  api)!ies  to  the  various  processes  that 
may  be  employed  in  making  competition-prints.  'I'here 
are  many  workers  who  have  the  idea  that  only  the 
highly  finished  ami  ‘controlled'  print  is  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  judges.  This  is  (piite  a fallacy:  the 

good  pictorial  composition  that  is  rendered  ade(piately 
in  ‘straight'  i)hotograi>hy  and  shows  artistic  [)creep- 
tion  in  the  result  is  as  sure  of  recognition  as  any  picture 
jirodueed  by  one  of  the  ‘ fancy ' i>roces.ses  that  call  for 
much  skilful  Iwimlwork.  So  that  in  this  respect  the 
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hcfiinner  who  can  proiluce  clean  work  and  has  a good 
idea  of  the  essentials  of  a picture  stands  as  great  a 
chance  of  winning  a jirize  as  tlie  most  aclvanced 
worker.” 

Prints  for  Reproduction 

There  are  still  many  ])hotograi)hers,  both  in  por- 
traiture and  commercial  work,  who  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  a brilliant,  somewhat  hard  jjrint  is  nece.s- 
■sary  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  halftone-work,  .says 
a Rritish  cotemporary,  and  as  they  never  come  into 
direct  commnnication  with  the  engraver  they  have 
no  means  of  learning  that  they  are  in  error.  The 
modern  engraver  will  tell  yon  that  for  high-class 
halftones  he  prefers  a .soft  iirint  full  of  gradation,  but 
free  of  flatness.  In  the  nuiking  of  the  screen-negative 
and  in  the  various  stages  of  etching  he  can  introduce 
highlights  into  a rather  soft  subject,  lint  he  cannot 
)irodnce  detail  in  harsh  lights  and  shadows.  If  the 
original  negatives  are  on  the  hard  si<le,  full  exiiosnre 
and  Ihc  use  of  a dihiteil  developer  will  give  the  most 
nscfni  prints.  For  rcpnxlnctioii,  the  color  of  the 
developed  images  is  of  little  account.  .V  rusty  black, 


due  to  short  or  weakened  development,  will  often 
reproduce  as  well  as  a pure  lilack  tone.  Sejiia-toned 
prints  should  never  be  submitted  for  reproduction, 
as  the  shadow-detail  can  hardly  be  pre.served  in  the 
block.  Pnrple-toned  |)rinting-ont  was  at  one  time 
considered  as  the  only  suitable  medium,  but  glossy  or 
carbon-surface  bromides  now  seem  to  be  preferred. 


Printing-Efficiency 

,\lthough  electric  light  is  now  obtainable  in  most 
towns,  there  are  still  .some  photographers  who  are 
obliged  to  use  gas,  or  oil,  for  exposing  llromide  and 
Gaslight  jiapers.  The  cpiestion  of  ex])osnre  is  so  im- 
portant, that  we  think  a few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  helpful  to  our  friends. 

Dealing  first  with  Hromide-printing,  we  find  that 
there  is  a tendency  among  some  printers  to  use  an 
exposing-light  (electric)  which  is  far  too  powerful, 
necessitating  very  rajiid  exposures.  In  some  cases, 
this  is  done  to  "speed  up"  the  work;  but  we  doubt 
that  there  is  any  advantage  in  epnekness  when  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  time  occupied  in  reprinting 
“spoils.”  It  is  easy  to  make  a oO  per  cent  error  in  very 
short  exposures,  and  we  strongly  advise  printers  to 
screen  down  the  light,  or  use  a lower  candle-power 
lamp,  so  that  the  exposures  average  three  to  five  .sec- 
onds. Those  who  jirint  in  strijis,  will  appreciate  the 
point  of  correct  and  even  exjiosures. 

Exact  data  as  to  exposure  cannot  he  given,  as  there 
are  so  many  factors  to  consider;  but  a great  deal  of 
help  can  be  obtained  if  the  negatives  are  graded  liy  the 
j)rinter,  himself.  He  shouhl  also  choose  the  grade  of 
printing-i)aper.  When  possible,  the  grading  of  nega- 
tives should  be  done  in  daylight,  so  as  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  color  of  the  image.  Printers  will  finil  this 
task  very  difficult  in  cases  where,  owing  perhajjs  to  a 
careless  assistant,  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  sul- 
phite has  been  put  in  the  pyrt)-developer  used  for  the 
develojjinent  of  the  negatives,  thus  causing  the  image 
to  I)e  of  a yellowish  color. 

In  printing  In'  electric  light,  the  exposing-box  should 
be  fitted  with  a switch  which  is  worked  either  by  the 
foot,  or  by  the  contact  of  the  pressure-pad.  The  switch 
must  be  of  a definite  make-and-break  tyi)c,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  ordinary  house-switch;  but  we  <lo  not 
recommend  the  type  of  switch  that  is  inclined  to  "arc" 
or  burn  up.  The  exjjosing-box  shf)uld  have  a "spy- 


hole,” .so  that  the  printer  can  be  (piite  certain  of  the 
correct  action  of  the  switch.  It  also  acts  as  a guide  in 
counting  the  exposure-seconds.  In  some  towns,  the 
electric  light  loses  .some  of  its  intensity  about  the  time 
when  theaters  are  lighting  up.  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  this. 

I’rinting  on  gaslight-pa])er  oilers  no  dilliculties  to 
those  who  have  electric  light;  Imt  the  printer  who  has 
only  gas  or  oil  at  his  dispo.sal  can  use  daylight  by  fitting 
up  a room  with  a sim])le  exposing-device. 

.V  window  can  be  blocked  up  com])letely,  with  the 
exce])tion  of  a si)ace  of  aboiil  twenty  inches  scpiare,  and 
against  this  sjiacc  can  be  put  a printing-box  open  at 
tiie  back  but  containing  a rellector  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees. 

'I’here  should  also  be  a reflector  outside  the  window 
at  an  o|>i)osite  angle  to  the  reflector  in  the  printing-box. 
The  exposures  should  be  made  by  a shutter  similar  to 
the  roller-blind  shutter. 

lu  conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  friends  that  the 
first  essential  in  Hromide-printing  is  correct  exposure, 
and  every  possible  device  or  i)recaution  should  be  used 
to  ensure  correci ness.  In  (laslight-priuting,  which  has 
been  prophetically  ilescribed  as  the  " contact-pa|)cr  of 
the  future,"  there  is  more  latitude  in  exi)osure. 

Rajar.  iJil. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

IN  MUNICH 
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Advanced  Competition — Street-Scenes 
Closes  May  31,  1921 

It  lias  lieen  my  experience  that  very  often  true 
jirogress  depends  uiion  a clear  understanding  of  the 
juirpose  or  aim  ive  have  in  mind.  Oliviously,  in  the 
present  competition  we  are  to  make  iiictnres  of  street- 
scenes;  hut  what  is  a “street"  and  wliat  is  a “scene".^ 
For  a moment,  let  us  consult  Webster.  .Vccoriling  to 
him,  a street  was  “originally  a jiaved  road;  jmblic 
highway;  now,  commonly,  a thoroughfare,  e.specially 
in  a city,  town  or  village;  esjiecially  a main  tliorough- 
fare  as  distinguished  from  an  alley,  laue,  or  the  like. 
Street  usually  includes  the  sidewalks  or  fool  jiaths  on 
either  side,  except  when  used  in  ilirect  distinction 
from  them,  and  often  also  includes  the  liordering 
dwellings,  fmsiness-honses,  lots,  etc.,  which  are  then 
often  sjioken  of  as  in  the  street;  as,  he  lives  on,  or  in 
Main  Street.’’ 

Now,  with  regard  to  a detinition  of  scene.  It  may  he 
several  things  in  art,  literature  and  human  affairs; 
hut  as  related  to  the  iiresent  case,  Webster  ilefines 
it  as  “a  landscape,  view  or  prosiiect."  Hence,  a 
street-scene  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  city 
or  to  the  country;  it  has  many  po.s.sihilities  picto- 
rially  as  the  thonghlful  consideration  of  these  defini- 
tions will  reveal. 

In  the  making  of  si  reel -scenes,  the  hand-camera 
comes  to  its  own.  It  should  he  apparent  that  a view- 
camera  and  a Irijiod  arc  out  of  place,  es])ecially  in 
i-ities  and  towns.  'I'he  many  vest-iiockel  cameras  are 
('xcelicnl  and,  in  .some  res]X’cl.s,  more  to  he  desired  than 
a iiostcard-size  hand-camera.  In  most  cases,  the 


worker  has  little  opportunity  to  compose  the  picture 
with  regard  to  the  human  element  involved.  Rather, 
he  is  in  the  position  of  a hunter  who  lies  in  wait  for 
the  game  to  come  within  range.  Of  course,  the  camerist 
may  compose  the  picture  with  regard  to  buildings, 
trees  and  other  fixed  objects;  hut  he  must  lie  in  wait 
for  the  p.sychological  moment  when  the  human  ele- 
ment couRioses  itself  in  harmony  with  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  scene.  For  this  reason,  a vest-pocket  or 
hand-camera  is  the  eciuiiiment  to  use.  There  must 
he  quick  action  the  moment  that  the  scene  composes 
it.self  as  the  worker  would  have  it.  A reflecting- 
camera  is  also  an  excellent  outfit  for  the  purpose. 
In  fact,  any  type  of  camera  that  may  he  manipulated 
quickly  and  accurately  is  the  one  to  he  preferred. 

Although  rapid  rectilinear  and  even  meniscus- 
achromatic  len.ses  may  he  used  successfully,  an  an- 
astigmat  lens  is  to  he  preferred.  The  exposure  must 
he  ((uick  enough  to  “stop"  motion  and,  yet,  anijile 
to  obtain  the  full  values  in  the  shadows  and 
ts.  'i'he  ana.stigmat  lens,  used  projierly,  will 
enable  the  camerist  to  olitain  the  technical  qualities 
in  the  finisheil  print  that  are  so  necessary  to  a good 
,,ict  lire.  Of  course,  technical  jiroficiency  alone  will 
not  win  a hearing  from  the  jury;  there  must  he  artistic 
merit  as  well. 

From  the  definitions  of  Webster,  it  may  he  seen  that 
a strect-.sccne  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  conven- 
tional portrayal  of  a “city-canyon"  such  as  so  often 
comes  from  New  York  City.  True,  this  city  has 
street-scenes  which  cannot  he  duplicated  anywhere  in 
the  worhl;  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Main  Street 
in  a country-town  is  one  whit  less  a street-scene.  In 
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fact,  a state-highway  out  in  the  country  is  a street, 
according  to  Webster,  and  this  shovdd  t)c  remembered. 

To  what  extent  the  human  element  is  needed  to 
make  a street-scene  succe.ssful,  is  a debatable  question 
and  one  which  the  individual  worker  will  have  to 
decide  for  himself.  Naturally,  there  is  a great  dif- 
ference as  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  figures 
in  a street-scene  in  the  city  or  in  the  country.  Broad- 
way in  New  York  City,  early  Sunday  morning,  is 
almost  as  devoid  of  human  interest  as  a country- 
town;  and,  hence,  such  a portrayal  of  it  would  not  be 
a true  representation  of  this  famous  street.  On  the 
other  hand.  Main  Street  in  any  New  England  town 
on  town-meeting  day,  when  it  is  tilleil  with  hundreds  of 
voters  from  miles  around,  is  not  a true  ijicture  of  the 
normal  a])pearance  of  INIain  Street.  In  both  cases, 
the  human  element  is  overdone  and  we  Ijecome  more 
interested  in  the  persons  than  we  do  in  the  street 
and,  hence,  we  have  lost  the  point  of  the  competition 
— street-scenes  not  outdoor-genres. 

Those  who  contribute  pictures  to  this  competition 
should  take  care  to  note  that  there  is  a similarity 
between  certain  kinds  of  street-scenes  and  outdoor- 
genres.  A safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
human  element  in  the  conqjosition  does  not  hold  the 
interest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  main  olrject,  viz.;  a 
picture  of  the  street,  not  the  persons  in  it.  A true 
portrayal  of  Fifth  .Cvenue,  New  York  City,  should 
include  motor-buses,  automobiles,  traffic  policemen 
and  pedestrians.  However,  not  one  of  these  groups, 
or  all  together,  should  hold  the  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  buildings  on  each  side,  the  sky-line 
and  the  other  characteristics  of  this  famous  thorough- 
fare. William  S.  Davis — and  other  well-known 
contributors  to  the  pages  of  Bhoto-Er.x  M.vg.xzine — 
may  be  credited  with  several  excellent  pictures  of 
Fifth  Avenue  as  so  many  of  us  know  it  to  be.  .V 
study  of  these  pictures  will  reveal  my  ])oint  with 
regard  to  keeping  the  human  element  subservient  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  street  to  be  ))hotographed. 
In  this  competition,  as  in  every  one  that  we  conduct, 
fidelity  to  fact  is  vital  to  success.  Whatever  street  is 
selected  to  be  photogra]died,  the  camerist  should 
determine  the  best  time  to  make  the  ex])osvire  so  that 
he  may  feel  assured  that  he  has  made  a ]>icture  of  his 
street  at  its  best. 

moment's  thought  will  convince  the  ambitious 
worker  that  a street,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  a 
wonderful  subject — one  that  will  lead  cityward  or 
country  ward  with  equal  facility  and  charm.  1 re- 
member that  as  a boy  a street  or  road  held  a peculiar 
fascination  for  me.  In  some  strange,  inexplicable 
manner  that  long,  straight  road  ahea<l  of  me  led  on 
and  on  to  countries,  places  and  people  that  were  filled 
with  mystery  and  Ijewitching  romance.  In  my  mind's 
eye.  I beheld  foreign  nations,  [irinces,  robbers,  pirates, 
knights,  fair  ladies,  castles,  ship.s — all  just  around 
the  next  bend  of  the  road  or  just  over  the  toj>  of  the  hill. 
Yes,  they  were  boyish  fancies;  but  to  this  day  that 
fascination  of  the  long  highway  still  exists  in  my  heart. 

Frederick  B.  Hodges,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated 
article.  "The  Hoad,"  in  -July  Ibll  I’iioto-Fk.x  M.xc.x- 
ziNE  says,  "TheRoadl  the  very  words  call  u|>  respon.ses 
from  deep  within  my  heart.  The  s<jft  brown  way  to 
the  ‘silent  j)laces';  the  leading  jiath  to  nature's 
treasures;  I roam  over  it  under  the  pearly  sky  of 
morning,  the  dazzling  sky  of  day,  the  colorful  sky  of 
evening  and  the  star-filleil  sky  of  night.  . . . The 
fascination  of  the  road  is  one  j)eculiarly  its  own,  and, 
although  not  strictly  a ])art  of  nattirex  it  is  strongly 
linked  with  the  picturesque,  and  for  the  camerist  and 
pictoriali^t  it  i>  richly  attractive." 


On  several  occasions  I have  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  letting  one's  imagination  run  away  with 
itself  for  a time.  It  is  a form  of  mental  gymnastics — 
to  say  the  least — that  re-acts  to  the  advantage  of  the 
camerist.  It  is  all  very  well  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  technique;  but  let  us  remember  that  techniipie 
without  a heart  is  cold  and  lifeless.  Music  offers  too 
many  illustrations  of  this  very  thing  for  me  to  take 
space  to  ])oint  them  out.  I'he  dreamer's  lot  is  a har<l 
one  at  the  hands  of  his  ])ractical,  work-a-day  neigh- 
bors; but  where  would  i)ainting,  sculi)ture,  literature, 
drama  and  photography  be  without  him?  Of  course, 
there  are  extremes;  but  I venture  to  say,  that  a little 
of  the  dreamer  in  all  of  us  wmdd  give  us  a vision  that 
our  practical  experience  should  temper  to  present-day 
understanding  and  ajjpreciation. 

In  making  [pictures  of  street-.scenes,  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  camerist  to  plan  ahead.  That  is,  to 
decide  in  his  own  mind  the  particular  feature  of  the 
street  that  he  wishes  to  emi)hasi.-;e  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  To  return  for  the  moment  to  our  examj)le 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  worker  should  come  to  some 
conclusion  with  regard  to  what  he  considers  to  be  an 
out.standiug  characteristic  of  this  well-known  avenue. 
Is  it  the  motor-buses,  the  long  lines  of  automobiles,  the 
efficient  traffic  policemen,  the  pedestrians,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  buildings,  the  sky-line  or  what?  Which 
of  these  shouhl  be  subordinated  in  onler  to  throw  the 
center  of  interest  toward  the  ]uoper  ])lace  in  the  pic- 
ture? In  short,  what  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  Fifth  Avenue  as  a street?  Perhaps,  a method  of 
elimination  would  be  easier,  Hoxv  many  of  the 
characteristics  already  mentioned  could  be  omitted 
and  still  leave  a true  portrayal  of  Fifth  Avenue?  We 
could  not  neglect  the  motor-fmses,  traffic-policemen, 
automobiles  ami  peilestrians  and  still  have  Fifth 
Avenue.  Fel  him  who  thinks  otherwise,  try  it.  Of 
course,  a ])icture  might  be  made  early  in  the  day  when 
there  is  virtually  no  traffic  and  few  iK'destrians  are 
abroad.  In  a sense,  it  would  still  be  Fifth  Avenue; 
but  would  it  realbj  be  the  famous  avenue  at  its  best 
and  as  thousands  know  it?  Would  Wall  Street  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  appear  natural  to  the  observer 
if  the  street  were  devoid  of  its  hurrying  crowtl? 

Again,  a street-scene  should  portray  what  the 
camerist  ai Inures  or  loves  in  a certain  street.  A 
moment's  thought  will  enable  him  to  recall  memories 
and  associations  which  are  very  clo-sely  related  to  a 
street  in  the  city  or  country.  Perhai)s.  it  is  the  familiar 
old  street  that  passes  the  boyhooil-home  or  the  house 
of  a loved  one.  .Vgain,  it  may  be  a i>art  of  the  street 
that  pas.sed  the  old  cluirch  before  it  was  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  the  pre.setit  modern  building.  The 
street  may  remain  as  familiar  as  of  old,  despite  its  new 
surroundings;  and,  therein  lies  its  interest  and  value 
to  the  camerist.  .\s  I have  already  intimated,  do  not 
be  afraid  to  let  sentiment  enter  into  I lie  making  of  a 
street-scene.  'Fhcre  is  enough  of  hank  cold  facts  in 
everyday-life,  so  that  when  we  come  to  photograjiliy 
we  shouhl  iiermit  our  dormant  love  of  the  beautiful, 
romantic  and  sentimental  full  [day  and  curb  it  to  the 
extent  reqiiireil  by  common  sense  and  good  taste. 

We  cannot  resist  the  ojiiiort unity  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  number  of  entries  in  these  coni|)eti- 
tions  is  growing  rapidly  and  that  ambitious  amateur 
and  profe.ssional  Avorkers  who  are  well-known,  ap])car 
to  consider  it  a pleasure  anil  a benefit  to  enter  their 
pictures  regularly.  Kemember  that  we  aim  to  make 
these  comiietitions  of  juactical  value  and  a real  hel|) 
to  each  earnest  worker  who  seeks  to  make  the  most  of 
photography. 

A II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  ‘‘Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be^ 
fore  Photo’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  de- 
veloping-paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  unit  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose, 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Uata-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1921 

Fir.st  Prize:  Kurt  J.  Herzer, 

Second  Prize:  John  J.  Griffiths. 

Honorable  Mention:  Carl  S.  Davis,  Charles  Harter, 
Paul  H.  M.  Vanderbilt. 


The  Beginner  and  a New  Camera 

In  this  little  article  I am  going  to  assume  that  the 
beginner  has  a new  camera.  Furthermore,  I am 
going  to  assume  that  he  had  it  given  to  him  and  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  he  has  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  make  more  than  a very 
few  pictures.  Spring  and  summer  are  at  hand.  Can 
our  beginner  manipulate  his  camera  effectively  and  is 
he  jirejiared  to  enjoy  his  photographic  work  during 
the  coming  summer-season.^ 

No  doubt,  some  of  my  readers  are  surfeited  with 
my  oft-re[ieated  assertion  that  it  is  the  successful 
amateur-])iiotogTapher  that  enjoys  photography  and 
makes  true  progress.  Nevertheless,  my  own  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and 
it  is  one  that  every  beginner  will  do  well  to  remember 
and  to  consider.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  to  human 
nature.^  How  many  of  us  would  jilay  tennis,  golf, 
whist  or  swim,  dance  and  sing,  if  we  could  not  do 
the.se  things  with  some  measure  of  success?  The 
lioor  tennis-player  or  poor  dancer  is  not  so  welcome, 
nor  does  he  have  so  good  a time  as  the  man  who  is 
proficient  in  both.  Why  should  it  not  be  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  amateur-photographer? 

My  suggestion  to  the  ambitious  beginner  would  be 
for  him  to  sit  down  some  evening  with  his  camera  in 
his  lap  and  the  instruction-book  by  his  side.  Then,  to 
look  at  his  camera  slowly  and  carefully.  As  he  comes 
to  some  lever  or  mark  that  is  unintelligible  to  him, 
he  should  consult  the  instruction-book  and  digest 
what  he  reads.  This  <lone,  let  him  continue  his  ex- 
amination until  there  is  not  a jiart  of  the  camera, 
inside  or  outside,  with  which  he  is  not  familiar  and 
able  to  manipulate  intelligently.  I cannot  emphasise 
too  strongly  the  practical  value  of  the  instruction- 
book  nor  the  importance  of  its  repeated  study. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  the  lieginner  is  able  to 
handle  his  camera  with  reasonable  iiroficiency.  Very 
well;  the  next  stej>  is  to  jmt  his  knowledge  to  a prac- 
tical test.  Lqioii  the  first  favorable  day,  he  should  go 
out  with  it  to  a place  where  he  can  find  suitalile 
and  varied  subject -material.  First,  he  should  make  a 
landscape;  second,  a ))icture  of  a friend;  third,  a 
group — if  one  may  be  obtained;  fourth,  a dog,  cat 
or  pigeon;  fifth,  a street-scene,  and.  sixth,  .some  house 
or  building.  As  he  makes  each  ex]K)sure,  the  lieginner 
should  make  aii  aceurate  record  of  the  diaiihragm- 
openiug.  shutter-speed,  number  of  feet  at  which  he 
.set  liis  focusing-scale,  weather-conditions,  time  of  day 
and  any  other  data  that  will  help  him  or  some  friendly 
advanced  worker  to  correct  such  mistakes  as  he  may 
have  made.  The  six  iiiclures  I have  suggested  are 
not  arbitrary,  but  are  given  merely  as  hints.  A six- 
exjiosure  roll  of  film  thus  used  will  save  many  times  its 
cost  later  on.  Although  the  beginner  will  profit  by 
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this  practical  test,  he  will  be  even  better  ]irepareil  if 
he  does  his  own  photo-finishing.  In  short,  in  that 
event,  he  can  see  the  results  of  his  proficiency — or 
lack  of  it — from  the  exposure  through  to  I he  finished 
print.  Photo-Er.v  Magazine  encourages  and  advises 
every  amateur  jihotographer  to  do  his  own  develojiiiig, 
printing  and  enlarging.  Not  solely  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  convenience,  but  because  he  will  get 
more  jileasure  and  profit  out  of  photography. 

fine  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  day  is  the 
awakened  interest  in  the  practical  value  of  member- 
ship in  a good  cainera-clul).  The  sjiirit  of  fraternity 
which  characterises  so  many  of  our  present-<lay 
camera-clubs  makes  it  possible  for  tlie  lieginner  to  feel 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  comiiany  of  those  wlio  are 
many  years  older  than  he.  photograiihieally.  The 
value  of  friendly,  constructive  criticism  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Moreover,  from  a financial  jioint  of 
view,  the  lieginner  may  enjoy  almost  unlimited  facili- 
ties at  a cost  which  is  very  moderate.  I am  hapj)\-  to 
say  that  the  new  spirit  of  cordial.  l)rotherly  friendshij) 
which  is  now  Ijecoming  so  ai>parent  in  camera-elnl)s, 
is  doing  away  with  the  old  idea  of  relentless  criticism 
of  the  work  of  another — no  matter  what  the  cost  may 
be  in  friendshi[).  loyalty  and  good  feeling. 


In  cases  where  the  lieginner  is  so  situated  that  lie 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  iirivileges  of  a good  eainera- 
elub.  the  next  best  step  is  to  make  the  acipiaintancc 
of  an  advanced  amateur  or  iirofessional  |)hotograi)her 
who  is  willing  to  devote  a reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  the  beginner 
who  is  sincere  and  eager  to  make  jirogress.  However, 
as  I have  pointed  out  before,  the  beginner  should  not 
lean  too  heavily  ujion  his  photograiihie  friend;  that  is, 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  self-determination  of  his  iihoto- 
graphie  career.  It  is  well  to  acee[)t  all  advice  with 
courteous  thanks;  but,  in  the  end,  the  beginner  who 
wins  out  is  he  who  stands  upon  his  own  |ih()togra|ihie 
feet.  In  |ihotograldiy.  as  well  as  in  other  |)ursuits, 
individuality,  when  it  is  tem|)ered  by  good  judgment 
and  taste,  is  to  be  encouraged.  ( )iir  well-known  pie- 
torialists  are  examiiles  of  the  value  of  iudividual 
expression. 

'I’lierefore,  with  the  summer-season  close  al  hand, 
let  the  beginner  [irepare  himself  to  enjoy  his  camera 
and  to  feel  a quiet  satisfaction  in  his  photograiihie 
work  fiecause  it  is  ijond  and  a pleasure  to  him.self  and 
others.  Let  him  aim  liigh  in  photography.  It  is 
worth  itl 
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SECOND  PRIZE 

beginners’  competition 


“pick  me  a blossom!”  JOHN  J.  GRIFFITHS 


Old  Lenses  and  Spherical  Aberration 

In  these  days  of  liigli  prices  \ve  liear  of  many  photog- 
raphers who  are  temj)led  to  purchase  an  old-fashioned 
long-focus  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  using  only  the  center 
of  its  field  in  ])reference  to  ])aying  the  higher  price  for 
a first-class  anastiginat.  (juite  a]>art  from  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  this,  says  The  lirifish  Journal,  there 
is,  however,  one  caution  that  shotdd  be  given  to  the 
user  of  one  of  the  older  rai)id  rectilinear  lenses,  if  he 
woulil  avoid  unsliarj)  negativ'es,  by  reason  of  the  lens 
being  uncorrecled  for  spherical  aberration;  that  is  to 
say,  the  iieculiarity  of  some  of  these  instruments  often 
being  of  dilfereid  focus  at  different  stops.  The  older 
pholographer  used  to  lenses  of  ])re-anastigmat  days, 
will  doublle.ss  be  fully  aware  of  this,  but  the  warning 
is  nece.ssary  to  those  whose  experience  has  been  limited 
to  the  more  modern,  wcll-correctccl  insirnment.  When 
using  an  untried  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  ])articularly 
if  of  an  old  jjattern,  the  image  upon  the  groundglass 
should  be  carefully  examined  with  the  stoj)  that  is  to  be 
used  when  malcing  the  exposure  in  iiosilion,  since  the 
alteration  of  the  stoj)  may  have  the  effect  of  making  a 
l)revi(jusly  sharp  image  decidedly  unsharp.  Nor  is 
lack  of  correction  for  spherical  aberration  entirely 
<on(ined  to  the  older  rapid  rectilinear  in.striiments, 
for  w'e  have  found  it  jiresent  in  a lesser  degree  with 
.some  ehea])  instruments  of  more  recent  Jimnufacture. 


Modern  workers  are  so  unused  to  looking  at  the  effect 
of  stopping  down,  in  affecting  the  sharpness  of  the 
image  adversely,  that  a caution  in  the  matter  is  not 
out  of  place. 


Submarine  Pbotograpby  from  Airplanes 

^^'nITING  in  the  Geographical  Review  on  the  subject 
of  aerial  photography  as  an  aid  to  geography,  Mr. 
Wdllis  T.  Lee,  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  (leals  at 
length  w'ith  the  api)lication  of  this  process  to  photo- 
graphing and  mapping  submarine-features.  The  visi- 
liility  of  objects  at  great  dejjths  in  clear  water  from  a 
{K)int  far  above  the  surface  has  been  a well-known  phe- 
nomenon since  the  -wartime  period  of  “sub”  chasing 
by  aii'idane.  It  is  said  that  objects  forty-five  feet 
under  water  have  been  successfully  ])hotographed,  and 
that  with  the  proper  plates  and  light-filters  the  pres- 
ence of  sulunerged  oljjects  invisible  to  the  eye  is  re- 
vealed Ijy  the  camera.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
use  this  method  of  observation  to  some  extent  in  de- 
tecting and  mapping  sand-bars,  shoals,  drowned  ter- 
races ainl  channels.  Mr.  Lee  presents  several  photo- 
gra])hs  illustrating  the  results  of  the  method.  Not  all 
lihofographs  of  coast  lines  reveal  these  subaqueous 
features.  Certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  water  .seem  to  be  necessary  for  photographing  them. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Density  of  Panchromatic  Plates 

Talking  with  a photogra]>lier  some  time  ago,  we 
were  somewliat  amazed  to  learn  that  he  considered  it 
a difficult  matter  to  develop  a panchromatic  jilate 
satisfactorily  unless  tank-development  was  adopted, 
which  he  was  averse  from  lining.  Ilis  idea  was  that 
it  is  a matter  of  more  or  less  difficulty  to  judge  of  the 
density  of  the  negative  in  the  very  feeble  light  of  the 
darkroom.  It  should  be  iioiuted  out,  remarks  The 
British  Journal,  that  this  difficulty  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Our  own  plan  is  to  handle  the  plates  as 
far  as  possible  in  comjilete  darkness,  when  filling  or 
commencing  development;  when  this  operation  is 
judged  to  be  about  half  complete,  there  is  certaiuly 
no  harm  in  examining  the  plate  by  an  amiile  .safelight; 
for  by  that  time,  the  emulsion  is  very  greatly  de- 
sensitised, and  there  is  little  fear  of  fog.  We  do 
not  wish  to  infer  that  liberties  may  be  taken  with  pan- 
chromatic plates  in  this  direction,  liut  rather  to  point 
out  that  provided  reasonable  care  is  taken  no  harm 
will  result  in  exposing  the  plate  to  safelights  for  even 
longer  than  the  average  photiigrapher  takes  to  judge 
the  density  of  a negative. 

Printing  with  Primuline 

Comparatively  few  photograiihic  proces.ses  lend 
themselves  to  the  jiroduction  of  prints  on  fabric;  but 
that  which  is  known  as  the  “Primuline-Process"  is  very 
applicable  to  silk,  cotton,  or  similar  materials.  It  is 
not  so  suitable  for  ]irinting  landscapes,  jiortraits,  or 
similar  subjects;  but  for  simple  decorative  designs  with 
leaves,  ferns,  and  such  like,  the  method  can  be  used 
very  effectively. 

If  a piece  of  silk  or  cotton  is  dyed  with  i)rimiiliue, 
and  is  then  immersed  in  a solution  of  sodium-nitrate 
which  has  been  acidified,  a diazo  compound  is  formed 
in  the  fiber.  This  compound  is  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  light,  and  also  couples  to  form  a range  of  colors 
when  “developed"  with  suitable  interme<iiates.  If 
the  dyed  and  diazoti.sed  material  is  exposed  -dry  and 
flat — behind  a pattern  until  those  parts  which  are  ex- 
posed have  had  their  diazo-comiiound  destroyed,  ou 
developing  wc  get  only  color  in  the  jiarts  which  have 
been  behind  the  pattern.  l?y  this  means  table  centers 
and  other  articles  can  be  niaile. 

The  material  having  been  cut  to  the  required  shai)e 
is  dyed  by  immersing  it  in  a solution  of  iiriniuline  of  a 
strength  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  hot  water,  and 
boiling  for  a few  minutes.  It  is  then  rinsed  and  i)ut, 
into  a cold  acidified  nitrite-solution,  in  which  the  yel- 
low fabric  will  probably  turn  to  a golden  color.  'File 
nitrite-solution  may  consist  of  twenty  grains  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  sodinm-nitrite — not  nitrate — dis.solved 
in  ten  ounces  of  water,  one  dram  of  hydrochloric  acid 
being  added  when  the  nitrite  has  dissolved.  'I’lic 
material  after  diazoti-ing  should  l)e  jiressed  between 
blotting-paj)er  and  dried  in  the  dark,  without  using 
heat. 

For  jirinting,  the  pattern  required  should  have  b(>en 
previously  cut  out  or  arranged  as  rec|uired.  A few 
.small  strips  of  material  should  have  been  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  big  piece  to  serve  as  exposure- 


guides.  When  all  is  ready  the  exposure  is  made  to 
daylight.  Unless  a large  enough  in'inting-frame  is  at 
hand,  it  is  convenient  for  large  work  to  nse  a plain 
piece  of  glass.  The  pattern  is  put  ou  the  fabric  and 
the  glass  is  laid  on  the  top,  bucking  of  cardboard  being 
placed  behind  the  sensitive  material.  The  whole  should 
be  sulqected  to  pressure  to  ensure  as  sharp  a result  as 
possil)le.  The  .same  jiieces  of  fabric  are  exposed  at  the 
same  time,  and  should  be  developed  after  successive 
jierioils  to  .serve  as  a guide.  I suggest  for  a bright  clear 
day  ten  minutes  as  suitable  intervals  at  whicli  to  re- 
move the  test  ])ieces.  The  |)rinting  nurst  be  con- 
tinued until  no  color  is  obtained  on  developing. 

There  are  a great  many  developers  which  can  be 
used  in  this  process,  among  which  are  the  following, 
all  of  M'hich  are  to  be  u.scd  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  dis.solving  the  develo])er  in  water  each  ounce 
of  which  contains  five  grains  of  the  caustic  alkali. 

Alpha  na))hthol Purplish  red 

Meta-phenylcne-diamine  Brown 

.\niinoazo  benzene Red 

Naphthol  A.S Brown 

“R'’salt Orange 

Of  these  I iirefer  alpha  naphthol,  because  of  the 
pleasing  color  xvhich  it  gives.  It  is  also  easier  to  obtain 
than  the  others. 

When  the  exposure  is  finished,  the  fabric  has  merely 
to  be  develo])cd  by  jilaciug  it  in  a solution  of  one  of 
these  substances,  and  then  rinsing  it  well.  It  can  then 
be  dried  and  ironed  out,  and  the  article  is  finished. 

When  the  process  was  first  published  there  was  .some 
hope  of  obtaining  black  or  brown-black  tones  with  it. 
so  that  it  might  be  possilile  to  u.se  it  for  printing  on 
jiajier  or  glass  in  the  onlinary  way.  Eikonogen  was 
suggesteil  as  the  develojier  for  such  a color,  but  no 
such  a])plicatiou  was  made.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  for  experimental  purposes  a sheet  of  glass 
covered  with  a film  of  gelatine  should  not  be  dyed 
with  primuline,  treated  with  nitrite  as  just  described, 
and  then  jirinted  and  develo])ed. 

L.  C.  .loiixsox,  in  The  Amateur  Phofoi/rajihcr. 


Photometry  and  the  Purkinje  Effect 

.V  I'APEK  on  this  subject  by  F.  E.  Ross,  of  the  East- 
man Research  Laboratory,  ajtpeared  in  the  Astrophi/si- 
cal  Journal.  Accorcling  to  an  official  abstract,  a British 
cotem|)orary  reiiorts  the  incrca.se  in  diameter  of  a star’s 
image  is  jiroport ional  to  the  logarithmic  increase  of  ex- 
posure-time, and  it  is  ])ropo.sed  that  wlum  this  is  meas- 
ured with  an  artificial  star  the  coefficient  of  increase 
shall  be  called  the  (i.slropummu  becau.se  of  its  analogy 
with  the  factor  which  is  termed  r/auniia  in  ])hologra|)hic 
work.  Both  gamma  and  astrogamma  are  dependent 
ujion  the  wave-length,  and  ])hotometric  mea.surement  of 
stars  made  iihotograjihically  must  take  into  consider- 
ation this  variation  of  gamma  and  astrogamma.  wilh 
wave-length.  These  effects  are  considered  in  the 
jiaiier.  Some  results  obtaineil  with  long  ex|)osure 
where  the  light  .source  is  very  weak  are  also  given.  'I'he 
theoretical  considerations  involved  are  dealt  with  here. 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoi'l'cr  senda  the  host  criticism  {not  orrr  150  words) 
before  the  tieciifieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  I’hoto-Ek.v  Magazine. 

llte  winuin;/  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  shonid  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Much  .skill  is  shown  in  dnaling  with  a ra]>iilly  moving 
ohject,  the  detail  and  perspect  ive  in  the  .seapla  ne  being 
well  rendered,  though  it  is  nnt'ortnnate  that  the  tail 
should  appear  to  he  tied  to  the  tree  at  the  left-hand 
siile  of  the  pietun — the  effect  Iteing  enpihasised  hy 
lack  of  aerial  separation  hetweeu  them,  due  to  uni- 
formity of  tone. 

In  com)>osition,  this,  like  many  another  picture, 
])os.se.sses  division  of  interest,  since  the  ol  >server  is 
left  in  donht  as  to  whetlier  if  is  a.  study  of  a.  plane  in  a 
laiidsca[)e-sel  ting,  or  a landscape  with  jilane,  there 
being  the  elements  for  two  (listiuct  eomiiosit ions. 
.\s  it  stands,  the  foreground  com|»etes  with  the  ])laue 
for  altenlion,  Uemoval  of  most  of  the  foreground, 
and  inriusion  of  more  material  on  the  right,  wonld 
have  concentra  te<l  attention  upon  the  ])laue  and 
conveye(l  a.  feeling  of  greater  siiaee  for  it  to  fly  in. 
tVithout  the  )>lane,  the  lanilseai>e-material  affords  a 
I>lcasing  com])osition.  which  wonld,  however,  he  still 


further  imiiroved  hy  the  introduction  of  some  atmos- 
pheric cpuility  in  the  far  shore,  and  suitahle  clouds 
in  the  sky  to  halance  the  tree-mass  at  the  left. 

W.  S.  D.\ns. 

Though  there  are  two  apiiarently  conflicting  centers 
of  attraction  in  this  picture,  namely,  the  airplane  and 
the  river-scene,  these  two  elements  may  quite  properly 
he  included  in  the  same  composition  to  carry  out  the 
idea  that  might  lie  expressed  in  some  such  title  as 
“The  Intruder.”  Such  a title  is  suggested  liy  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  iilane  has  swooped  down  into  the 
Iieacefnl,  pretty  scene.  This  idea  is  well  carried  out  hy 
the  hank  of  foliage  at  the  left  suggesting  seclusion  and 
the  air[)lane  jnst  emerging  from  liehind  it. 

'rhe.se  two  elements  could  not  well  he  sejiarated  in 
this  ])icture.  'khe  removal  of  the  airplane  would  leave 
an  ol)jectional>le  rectangular  gap  ill  till  ; sky,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  removal  of  the  attractive  jiart  of  the 
landscaiie  would  leave  little  more  than  a mere  machine. 

'I'he  arrangement  of  the  ohjects  in  the  picture  is 
on  the  whole  very  good,  'khe  outlines  of  the  aii'iilane 
though  striking  are  in  harmony  with  the  main  lines 
of  the  landscape  converging  as  they  ilo  towards  the 
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right,  anti  the  generous  sky-space  ahead  of  the  Hier 
is  pleasing.  The  lower  outline  of  the  fuselage  is  a bit 
harsh  in  its  sharpness.  The  dark  band  along  the  left 
edge  of  the  j)ictnre  might  be  freefl  of  its  slight  monot- 
ony by  a patch  or  two  of  lighter  tone,  and  undue 
attention  released  from  the  lower  left  portion  of  the 
picture  by  slightly  softening  the  iletail  in  this  vicinity. 

Hauph  .V.  Sme.\u. 

This  is  quite  a good  and  attractive  siieed-picture, 
and  in  my  o[)inion  there  is  only  one  prominent  fault 
about  it.  and  that  is  that  the  hydro-aemiilane  is  too 
near  the  foliage.  If  the  maker  of  tins  picture  had 
pointefl  the  camera  far  enough  to  the  right  to  clear 
foliage  and  then  made  the  exiiosure  with  the  machine 
the  same  flistance  from  the  margin  as  it  is  in  this  ]>ic- 
ture.  the  result  would  have  been  a iierfeet  jiicture, 
in  my  estimation. 

■\s  to  the  background,  I think  it  is  about  as  good  as 
any.  because  of  its  tone-values.  'I'lie  shadows  are  not 
so  deep  as  to  bury  the  fine  details  of  the  foliage  near 
the  water.  I'liis  picture  would  stand  trimming  about 
inches  otf  the  bottom  as  it  is  at  jiresent. 

K.  Vox  d'lLzoR  Sthcthers. 

Lot’d  and  continued  applaiisel  JO  obtain  a fully- 
timed  negative  of  so  rapidly  moving  an  object  as  near 
to  the  camera  as  was  this  plane,  using  a lens  stojiped 
to  F S.  is  no  small  achievement. 

Whether  tlie  just-right  position  of  the  airplane, 
with  [ilenty  of  sjiace  left  in  front  wherein  to  move 
forward  without  bnmyiing  its  nose  on  the  right-hand 


margin,  is  the  result  of  the  spacing  in  the  negative, 
or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  trimming  is  immaterial; 
it  shows  excellent  jmlgment. 

Distribution  of  masses  is  good;  tone  of  sky  is  correct; 
there  is  detail  in  shadows.  I’erhajis  one  might  wish 
the  distant  shore  to  seem  more  di.staid — to  be  lighter 
m tone;  and  without  any  <lisparagemeid  of  the  picture, 
one  may  wish  for  a reflection  of  the  plane  in  the  water; 
but  one  cannot  have  all  things.  Hfrt  Leach 

The  O.  C.  C.’s  vScored  Upon 

WiTEX  we  .selecteil  Mr.  ('oulson's  hydro-plane- 
picture,  we  <lid  so  by  way  of  an  exiierimeid.  'I’o  our 
amazement  not  one  of  Our  (’ontributing  ( 'ritics  apyiears 
to  have  detected  a clever  technical  feat.  The  yiicture 
is  the  result  of  <louble  i>rintiug!  .V  moment's  thought 
should  have  convinced  our  good  friends  that,  usually, 
a plane  in  flight  could  not  be  pholograjihed  at  sncli 
close  (piarters  with  such  a generally  iileasing  result 
with  regard  to  even  exposure,  focus  and  composilion. 
Let  the  O.  ( ( '.'s  be  on  their  guard  in  the  future! 

Suj)i)lemetdary  data — though  of  a sad  character — 
with  regard  to  the  jiirture  criticiseil,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  |)liotogra])her.  .Mr.  M.  .\.  ('oulson,  as 
follows:  "SiiH-e  my  last  writing,  we  have  receive<l 

worfl  that  our  pilot  was  killed  in  a nose-ilive  into  the 
Mississipyii  River  from  the  same  hydro-])lane  (hydro- 
aeroplane) as  shown  in  the  picture,  lie  maybe  seen 
with  the  mechanic  seated  in  the  yilane.  His  name  was 
(ieorge  Sinqison,  of  the  I )ayton-^^  righl  (’onqiany. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  front-cover  design  this  month  departs  from  the 
usual  character  and  is,  in  a way,  an  innovation  Avhich 
is  based  upon  the  theme  of  the  principal  picture — 
“The  Spirit  of  ’76.”  The  idea  was  suggested  by  tlie 
photographer,  M.  D.  Hanson,  of  Portland,  Maine,  on 
Patriot’s  Day,  April  11),  several  years  ago.  Having 
been  impressed  by  a reproduction  of  this  well-known 
historic  group,  “The  Spirit  of  ’76,”  conceived  and 
painted  by  A.  M.  Willard,  in  the  year  1876,  tlie 
centenary  of  the  period  when  New  England  rose  to 
arms  and  when,  on  April  11),  the  first  struggle  for 
freedom  occurred  at  Le.xington  and  Concord.  Having 
an  appropriate  model.  Air.  Hanson — from  memory 
and  with  a good  mental  impression  of  Willard's 
picture — arranged  the  old  man  as  the  principal  figure 
in  the  group.  There  is  a slight  variation  in  the  pose 
of  the  arms;  otherwise  it  is  a good  imitation.  In  order 
to  enhance,  if  possible.  Air.  Hanson’s  effort,  the  Editor 
procured  a co]jy  of  Willard's  famous  picture,  and  had 
the  photo-engraver  produce  a small  vignette  of  the 
right-hand  figure;  so  that  we  have,  in  a way,  a minimum 
repre.sentation  of  a tife-and-drum  corps.  The  idea  of 
adding  the  small  figure  of  the  aged  fifer  was  borrowed 
from  Erench  art-publishers,  who  used  to  jrlace,  near 
to  the  bottom  of  the  margin  of  an  engraving  or  a 
]>hotogravure,  a small  reproduction  of  some  important 
detail  in  the  picture  or,  fre<|uently,  a portrait  of  the 
artist.  This  miniature  sketch,  called  a “remarque,” 
took  the  place  of  the  signature  of  the  artist,  which 
was  attached  to  the  first  impressions,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  sharpness,  were  much  sought 
after  by  connoisseurs  and  collectors  and  brought 
a higher  price  than  the  subsequent  and  numerous 
impressions.  After  a certain  number  of  choice  im- 
pressions had  been  printed,  the  remarque,  or  the 
artist’s  signature,  was  removed  from  the  jilate.  In 
the  case  of  the  April  issue  of  Ehoto-EriV  AIagazine, 
however,  no  such  condition  exists.  If  the  edition  ran 
into  six  figures,  and  the  halftone-plate  showed  any 
signs  of  wear,  then,  perhaps,  discriminating  admirers 
of  our  front-cover  designs  would  insist  on  getting 
coi>ies  printed  very  early  during  the  run.  Air.  Hanson, 
the  |)hotographer,  deserves  credit  for  his  j)atriotic 
motives,  and  his  artistic  and  technical  effort.  Data: 
Portrait  camera  5x7,  14-inch  Voigtliinder  Euryscope 
lens,  |)late;  i),yro.  Haloid  paper;  enlarged  with  Wol- 
lensak  \'erito  lens. 
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generous  foregroimil,  exenqrlifies  the  camerist’s  artistic 
sen.se  of  jnoportioii.  Data:  Aj)ril,  11  a.m.;  fair; 
Richard  \’erascope  45  x 107  mm.;  matched  !i^-inch 
Carl  Zeiss  Te.ssar  lenses;  sto]),  E/8;  25  seconds;  East- 
man Rapid  Orlhonon,  pyro;  Defender  Velours. 

“.As  others  and  myself  .see  Air.  Turner  when  eon- 
vei-sing  with  him,”  was  Air.  Almy’s  remark,  when  he 


offered  his  portrait  of  the  tourist-camerist  and  pres- 
ent executive  of  the  B.  Y.  AI.  C.  U,  Camera  Club. 
To  this  opinion,  the  Editor  promptly  subscribes.  Data: 
5x7  studio-camera;  18-inch  R.R.  portrait -lens;  stop, 
F/8;  Jan.,  11  a.m.;  daylight  and  electric  light;  ^seconds; 
Polychrome  i)late;  pyro;  Defender  Velours  print. 

Mr.  Seelig  is  regarded  by  members  of  the  club  as 
a prince  in  pictorial  composition.  He  fully  deserves 
this  tribute,  although,  in  his  rhap.sody  of  long  shadows, 
page  169,  he  does  not  seem  at  his  best.  The  long 
parallel  lines  on  the  snow-covered  meadow-,  and  their 
.sources  opposite,  would  form  a pleasing  picture  were 
it  not  for  the  brook  which  intrudes  itself  rather  abruptly 
and  unpleasantly.  This  particular  meadow-brook 
may  present  a more  attractive  appearance  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  as  pictured  by  our  artist.  It  suggests 
a gaping  wound;  but  Mr.  Seelig  has  undoubtedly 
made  the  most  of  this  difficult  subject.  Data:  Alelrose, 
Alass.;  February,  4 p.m.;  x 434  Reflex;  7J4-inch 
Struss  Pictorial  lens;  stop,  F/4.3;  3-tone  color-screen; 
no  exposure  given  in  data;  Standard  Ortho;  Rytol 
in  tank;  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  progress  which  club- 
members  are  making  towards  simplicity  in  pictorial 
composition — the  absence  of  detracting  objects. 
Nothing,  in  this  respect,  could  be  better  than  Air, 
Hanson's  “Aurora,”  page  170.  The  figure  is  placed 
with  proper  regard  for  artistic  spacing.  Technically, 
ahso,  the  picture  merits  high  commendation.  Data: 
334  ^ 434  Oraflex;  6j4  Smith  soft-focus  lens;  at  E/7; 
3-time  color-screen;  August,  10  a.m.;  diffu.sed  light; 
1/25  second;  Orthonon  plate;  pvro;  Artma  Carbon 
Black. 

With  the  e.xception  of  the  prominent  white  line  of 
the  lace-collar — which  could  have  been  corrected 
with  no  difficulty — Air.  Vincent’s  portrait,  page  171, 
is  exceedingly  well  done.  The  illuuunation  has  been 
managed  with  rare  skill,  and  the  white  lace-collar 
(excluding  the  feature  already  mentioned)  takes  its 
srdxirdinate  place.  The  values,  throughout,  are  very 
good.  The  ])rofile  with  its  regular  features  is  very 
attractive,  although  the  j)arted  lips  detract  some- 
what from  an  artistically  perfect  result.  Data:  Febru- 
ary, 12  noon;  artificial  light;  5x7  Korona  view- 
cameni;  12-inch  Wollensak  A'elostigmat;  stop,  F/4.5; 
10  seconds;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  pyro-soda;  Artura 
Carbon  Black;  mirror-rellector  to  liglit  shadow-side. 

Nobody  expects  anything  less  fine  and  masterful 
from  Air.  Hammond  than  his  group  of  lurches,  page 
172.  Graceful  lines  dominate  this  peaceful  wood- 
land-scene.  and  the  slender  tree-trunks  are  relieved 
with  the  right  degree  of  i)ronunence  against  the  gentle 
background.  The  composition  is  perfect.  Data: 
June,  10  A.M.;  good  light;  4x5  Reflex;  11-inch  P.  and 
S.  Semi-Achromat;  stoji,  h’/6;  125  second;  Cramer 
Iso;  AI.  (T;  bromide  enlargement. 

Pnoro-EuA  AIagazine  welcomes  Air.  .Astrella  into 
the  realm  of  masterly  composition.  He  has  been  as 
profound  a student  in  ]>ictorial  jihotography  as  any 
memljer  of  the  Club,  and.  ]u-ol)ably,  none  has  worked 
so  hard  as  he  in  the  field  of  indoor-genre.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  earlier  efforts,  he  sometimes  over- 
looked the  artistic  consideration  of  his  acces.sories  and 
allowed  them  to  master  him.  He  now  not  only  masters 
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them  and  assigns  them  their  proper  i)lace  in  the  com- 
position, bnt  he  has  learned  how  to  dispense  with 
them.  Ilis  aim  now  is  simplicity,  by  whicli  unity  and 
harmony  are  more  easily  made  possible.  His  “First- 
Born,”  page  173,  is  the  cnlmination  of  his  studious 
and  faitliful  effort.s — behold,  a masterjiiece!  Here  we 
have  concentrated  interest,  no  annoying  details, 
nothing  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  madonna  and 
bambino,  who  are  held  together  inalienably  in  the 
bond  of  mother-love.  You  may  talk  of  your  early 
Italian  painters  of  madonna.s — Bellini.  Botticelli,  Luini. 
But  without  resorting  to  comparisons,  it  is  safe  to 
declare  !Mr.  Astrella’s  present  achievement,  even  with- 
out color,  as  human,  tender  and  sympathetic  as  many 
that  have  been  painted  and  acquired  a reputation 
often  bejmnd  their  merits.  Data:  New  London,  N.  H.; 
.\ugust,  1.30  P.M.;  bright;  x Icarette;  ,3-inch 
lens:  stoi).  B/d-7:  one  .second;  Eastman  film;  ]iyro: 
Wellington  Bromide. 

As  a record  of  a thrilling  event,  and  made  during 
stress  ami  excitement,  Mr.  Blackinton's  fire-scene, 
page  174.  is  excellent.  It  exemplifies  what  is  expected 
of  a statl'-])hotographer  of  a first-class  daily  newspaper, 
like  the  Boslon  Herald,  and  what  one  of  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Blackintnn  can  accomplish.  Data;  .lanuary.  II  .v.m.; 
good  light;  4 x .3  Graflex;  7J4-inch  B.  N L.  Tessar;  at 
F .5.0;  S-time  color-screen;  Ij^  slit,  tension  4:  4 x .5 
Standard  Orlhonon;  Metol-IIydro  (Dockham  forimda); 
Azo  Hard:  exjmsure  made  during  bclow-zero  weather. 

Mr.  Kalith  Osliorne  has  given  a good  account  of 
himself  in  his  self-portrait,  j>age  175.  We  have  here 
a portrait  of  solid,  plastic  construction,  forceful  and 
dignified  in  expression  and  a correct  likeness,  as  well. 
Data:  Staml-camera;  8-inch  Smith  (soft-focus);  at 
F 6;  evening — 200  watt  nitrogen-filled  bulb  in  Paral- 
lax reflector;  0 seconds;  Hammer  double-coated  y)late; 
pyro,  in  tank;  8x10  ])rint  on  Cyko  Eidarging;  a 
white  diffusing-screen  was  vised  between  the  light  and 
the  subject. 

)Mr.  Eichheim,  who,  like  (Mr.  Turner,  has  jihoto- 
graphed  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world,  excels  in 
arcliitectural  sulijects  and  likes  to  invest  them  with 
the  atmospheric  touch  of  a soft-focus  lens.  The 
group  of  adobe  houses,  at  Taos.  New  Mexico,  yiage 
176,  is  a good  illustration  of  his  manner  of  inter- 
pretation, Data:  September;  334  x 4}<j'  Gradex;  834- 
inch  Zeis.s-Tcssar;  wide  open;  film-jiack,  enlarged  print. 

In  the  jiair  of  sea-gulls  coursing  through  the  air, 
page  177,  Mr.  .laycock  lives  up  to  his  enviable  repu- 
tation as  an  exjiert  bird-photographer.  'I'he.se  two 
precursors  of  the  airplane  are  [daced  with  suiierb 
artistic  effect  against  a cloud-invested  sky.  [iroducing 
a stately  pictu'-e.  Data;  Golden  Gate  Harbor;  ,\pril. 
2 P.M.;  bright  sun;  4x5  Speed  Grapluc:  7-inch  Ic 
Tessar:  stop.  F/8:  I/300secoml:  Imperial  S.S.;  Bytol; 
Cyko  Enlarging:  made  from  three  negatives. 

Irving  S.  Lovegrove  obtained  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  December,  1!)20,  competition  for  his  attractive 
indoor-genre,  page  179.  A satisfying  feature,  liere, 
is  the  concentration  of  interest — the  clement  of  unity. 
There  is  no  disturbing  note  in  this  typical  home-.scene. 
If,  for  in.stance,  the  hassock  in  the  lower  left  corner 
were  a bright  object — instead  of  the  subdueil  one 
we  have  here — it  would  form  a strong  and  misplaced 
accent.  Mr,  Lovegrove's  picture  is.  indeed,  an  object- 
lesson  to  students  in  photograjihy  of  interiors  with 
figures.  Data:  8 p.m.;  Mazda  C-2  lamii;  5x7  Gra[)hic; 
9-inch  Wollensak  ^'e^ito;  stop.  F 5.6  to  F 8;  20  sec- 
onds; Portrait-Film;  Ji.vro;  Professional  I5uff  ( yko; 
h>7>o  alum;  light  in  lamyi,  no  reflectors. 

William  S.  Davis  again  rises  to  the  occasion  in  his 
reply  to  our  rerpiest  for  an  illustratefi  article  on  balance 


by  shadows  in  pictorial  photograjihy — yiages  186  to 
192.  His  remarks  on  the  suliject  illustrated,  as  they 
are,  in  a convincing  and  delightful  manner,  are  in- 
structive in  a high  degree,  and  should  lie  read  care- 
fully by  every  student  in  landscape-i>hotography. 

The  jiart  of  pictorial  composition,  treated  so  illumi- 
natingly  by  IMr,  Davis,  is  either  ignored  or  not  under- 
stoofl  by  the  ill-trained  American  landscape-painter; 
and  appreciative  readers  of  this  highly  important  article 
should  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  their  artist-acquain- 
tances. 'File  jiictures  are  on  pages  187  to  1!)2.  Data: 

“Woodland  Shadows" — June,  10.40  a.m.  standard 
time;  clear  sunshine;  1/10  second:  H.R.  lens  on  214  X 
334  pocket-camera,  with  stoj)  F/8:  Ansco  Speedex  Film. 

“The  Substance  and  the  Shadow" — Winter- 
morning  at  11.30  o'clock;  2 .seconds;  stop,  F/32; 
Ideal  Bay-filter:  pocket-camera  on  tripod;  Ansco 
Speedex  F'ilm;  print  enlarged  from  section  2 x 234- 

“Cool  Shadows  Lie  Ackoss  the  Path” — Late 
summer.  10.45  ,\.m.  standard  time;  clear  sunshine; 
1/5  second;  Ilex  anastigmat  lens;  stop,  F/8;  Ingento 
.series  “,\"  ray-filter:  Cramer  Portrait  Lsonon  plate. 

“Sunlit  Snow" — January,  1 p.m.;  clear  sunshine; 
1 second;  sto]),  F/16;  Ingento  “ .V"  ray-filter;  Cramer 
Inst,  Iso.  jilate. 

“Stoninoton  Library,  Conn." — August,  11.50 
A.M.  standard  time:  soft  sunshine;  1/2  .second;  stop. 
F'  16;  Ingento  “A"  ray-filter;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 

“ Under  the  Portico” — August,  12.10  p.m.  standard 
lime;  diffu.sed  light,  but  strong;  1 second;  a supple- 
mentary lens  was  used  to  increase  the  angle  of  view 
of  the  regular  lens,  and  this  made  the  aperture  enqiloyed 
about  F/  12  in  value;  Cramer  Inst.  Lso.  yilate. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

,\s  a themalic  novelty  and  technically  successful 
effort,  “Over  the  'Fop,”  page  197,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  'Fhe  jirint  appears  to  have  been  trimmed 
after  careful  cousiileration,  so  as  to  give  exclusive 
interest  to  the  toboggan  and  its  occupant.  'Fhe 
young  s])ortsman  apiireciates  evidently  the  daring  lea]i 
he  is  about  to  make,  as  .seen  by  his  tense  expression. 
He  is  placeil  just  in  the  right  spot  witliin  the  limited 
area,  and  the  impetus  of  the  speeding  toboggan  is 
admirably  suggested.  Data;  December.  ,3  p.m.;  sunuy; 
4x5  Grallex;  12-inch  Cooke;  stop  F'/8;  1 '250  second; 
Portrait-Film  cut  to  fit  holder;  pyro-.soda;  P.  M.  C. 
No.  4. 

The  old  sand-i>it  in  winter  is  apiiarenlly  well 
Iiatronised  by  the  boys,  who  enable  Mr.  Murray  to 
obtain  a number  of  excellent  views  in  this  locality. 
I'he  jiicture  iire.sented  on  page  198  is  one  of  this  .series, 
though  not,  perhaps,  the  best.  Here,  the  lone  coaster 
is  placed  a little  too  near  the  center  to  i>roduce  the 
best  possible  effect,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  scene  is  interesting  and  well  iiresented.  Data: 
I'ebruary,  .3  p.m.;  vest-pocket  Kodak;  regular  len.s- 
eipiiimienl;  full  oiiening;  1/50  second:  Eastman  Speed 
N.  C.  film;  develojied  with  .Vmiilol  in  Iray;  enlarged 
on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  3. 

With  his  customary  enterpri.se,  Kenneth  I).  Smith 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  numerous  sjiorting  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  stale  where  he  lives  during 
the  winter-season.  His  pictures  of  ski-ers  jierforming 
acts  of  skill  and  daring  have  ajipeared  frequently  in 
photo-magazines  and  newspapers,  particularly  in  the 
pages  of  Photo- Era  Magazine,  during  the  jiast  few 
years.  In  the  view  on  page  199,  t he  ski-ers  are  plodding 
prosaically  ovei  t he  snow.  I iifort  unately.  the  camerist 
{('otilitiacd  on  pofir  '212) 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

What’s  in  a Name? 

'I’liE  Editor  owes  Ids  l)ai)tisnial  name  to  one  of  the 
chief  characters  in  “Ivanlnje,”  and,  naturally,  is  ])roiid 
of  it.  As  it  is  not  so  common  as  William,  many  i)eo])le 
not  only  misspell  it  hut  distort  it  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
recognisahle.  Thus,  the  victim’s  name,  Wilfred, 
a])])ears  on  letters  aildressed  to  him  as  Winfred,  Wil- 
ford,  Milford,  INIedford.  He  submits  |)atiently  to 
these  proofs  of  carelessness,  but  objects  .seriously  to 
the  feminine  appellation  of  “Wiiufred."  All  these 
sink  into  insignificance,  however,  before  the  humiliating 
and  unpardonable  form  of  address,  “Mildred  A. 
French;  dear  Madam!" 

Condensed  Vapor  on  the  Camera-Lens 

One  of  our  foreign  exchanges  seems  a trifle  mixed 
as  to  the  actual  cause  of  moisture  condensing  on  the 
lens  of  a camera.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  journal 
in  cpiestion  declared,  that  when  the  camerist  stepped 
from  a heated  house  into  the  chilly  open,  with  the 
camera  expo.sed,  the  surface  of  the  lens  would  be 
quickly  covered  with  condensed  moisture.  After 
reading  this  statement,  a corres])ondent  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  the  journal,  maintaining  that  the  opposite 
was  true — that  on  being  taken  from  the  wintry-cold 
outdoors  into  a warm  room,  the  lens  of  the  camera 
would  be  covered  with  condensed  vapor.  The  editor, 
in  a footnote,  assented  to  this  oj)inion. 

Carrying  a camera,  or  none,  an  individual  wearing 
eye-glasses  or  spectacles,  on  entering  or  leaving  an 
apartment  during  exceedingly  cold  weather,  will  not 
be  left  in  doubt  how  a camera-lens  will  be  affected. 
The  Editor,  on  entering  a restaurant  during  a recent 
cold  snai>,  bumped  right  into  a ])ortly  person,  becau,se 
the  len.ses  of  his  eye-glasses  were  "steamed."  Seeing 
• — if  you  can — is  believing. 

The  Wily  Demonstrator 

'J'liE  Editor  is  very  much  like  others  of  his  kind — 
he  dislikes  to  be  disturbed,  when  busy  with  his  pen, 
by  .solicitors.  But  this  one,  of  recent  activity,  was 
considerately  brief  and  polite.  He  was  selling  a short 
stick  of  dry  adhesiv'e  which,  when  moistened,  and 
riiblied  over  the  surface  to  be  attached,  or  to  receive 
its  close  friend,  was  sui)i)o.sed  to  do  its  work  speedily 
ami  etfectively.  The  Editor  was  easily  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  article — as  demonstrated — and  con- 
sented to  buy  it.  The  salesman  took  one,  neatly 
done  up,  from  his  bag;  but  the  scribe  declined  to  accept 
it,  preferring  to  i)urchase  the  one  u.sed  in  the  demon- 
stration. To  this,  the  mani])ulator  objected,  .saying: 
“Excuse  me;  I can’t  .sell  this  one;  I demon.strate 
with  it,  yo\i  know.”  He  declared  elocpiently  that  the 
others  were  exact  “ replicas; ’’  but  even  this  familiar, 
alluring  term  fell  uimn  deaf  ears.  “It’s  your  .saiu])le 
I want,  or  none!"  was  the  Editor’s  stern  decision, 
determined  not  to  be  caught;  and,  as  he  reached 
lor  the  telephone,  the  vender  gra.si)cd  bag  and  hat  and 
lied. 

Thi.s  recalls  a similar  incident  that  ha|)pened  at  the 
local  Food  Fair,  ten  years  ago.  man  with  a pleasant 


voice  and  engaging  manner  was  .selling — not  demon- 
strating— a small  bottle  of  liquid  by  means  of  which  a 
jiicturc,  in  monochrome  or  in  colors,  in  a newspaper  or 
magazine,  could  l>e  easily  tramsferred  to  a sheet  of 
paper.  Specimen-pictures,  conveyed  by  this  “Single 
Transfer  Frocess.”  were  clisplayed  on  a screen,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  and  the  orator’s  convincing  remarks, 
considerable  business  was  tran.sacte<l.  The  Editor 
purchased  a bottle — sales-j>rice  fifty  cents,  actual 
value  one  millionth  of  a cent,  i.e.  the  bottle  and  the 
cork;  for  a subsecpient,  unsuccessful  experiment 
proved  the  fluid  to  be  just  water! 

Now,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a silver-tongued  im- 
postor from  disposing  of  a lightning-developer  or  a 
ra])id  toner,  or  even  an  easy  process  of  making  prints 
in  natural  colors?  He  will  (lo  astonishing  photographic 
feats  before  your  very  eyes,  anfl  then  sell  you — pro- 
vided that  you  are  gullible — an  outfit  for  a plausible 
sum,  which  purchase  you  may  afterwards  discover  to 
be  worthless.  Fortunately,  the  photographic  business 
is  not  afflicted  with  fakers  of  this  sort;  even  a re.sident 
dealer  who  handles  materials  of  inferior  quality  will 
fare  badly.  Shouhl  a pretentious  individual  try  to 
engage  your  ,sym])athetic  interest,  followed  by  designs 
on  your  purse,  ring  iq)  your  dealer  and  ask  a few 
questions.  When  you  turn  around  to  resume  wdth 
the  visitor,  in  all  probability  you  will  find  that  he  has 
dejrarted. 

Two  Common  Errors  in  Pronunciation 

Sn!  Alister  Editor.  You  may  relate  the  incident, 
but  please  omit  my  name,  (fur  club  hehl  a meeting 
last  week,  jjreparatory  to  having  our  annual  dinner. 
The  chairman  of  the  entertainment-committee,  whether 
just  casually  or  intentionally,  in  referring  to  his  pro- 
spective duties  as  chief  steward  on  that  occasion,  men- 
tioned two  well-known  words,  but,  unfortunately,  mi.s- 
pronounced  them.  Our  vice-])resident,  a professional 
elocutionist,  who  .sat  next  to  me,  called  my  attention 
to  the  speaker’s  mistakes.  I pass  the  criticism  along 
to  you,  as  a warning  to  others  who  have  occasion  to 
adiire.ss  club-meetiTigs;  for  no  one  likes  to  be  ridiculed. 

The  offender,  referred  to  above,  with  evident  sati.s- 
faction  “pulled  off  ” the  following  two  atrocities — 
“ Marjerine”  and  " Cullinary."  I give  them  as  he  pro- 
nounced them,  and  as  many  peo])le  do  and  think  they 
are  right.  Of  cour.se,  he  meant  “Margarine”  (pro- 
nounced correctly  with  the  “g”  hard,  as  in  garter)  and 
“('ulinary"  (pronounced  correctly:  “ Cue-linary ’’) . 

Our  club-member  may  have  made  other  errors  in 
pronunciation,  that  evening;  but,  knowing  beforehand 
what  he  had  to  say,  I did  not  listen  very  attentively. 
Persons  speaking  in  ])ublic,  even  informally,  should 
make  it  a point  to  get  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  pronunciation. 

F’aithfully  yours. 

X.  X.  X. 

F.  S.  I have  since  learned  that  the  “Margerine” 
member  has  a fond  daughter  named  Margaret  (not 
Marjorie  or  Margery).  He  surely  does  not  call  her 
“Marjaret,”  If  lie  did,  some  of  her  playmates  might 
nickname  her  “Margerine."  ,\nd  there  you  are! 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  II.  D.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  cause  of  your  trouble,  inasmuch 
as  you  liave  sent  us  none  of  your  prints  for  ins]iection. 
From  \vliat  you  say  we  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat 
the  reason  for  your  i)rints  not  bleaching  was  po.ssihly 
due  to  insufficient  washing  after  they  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  regular  fixiug-liath.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial where  the  redeveloping  process  is  used  that  the 
prints  be  thoroughly  washed  liefore  they  are  ]>laced  in 
the  bleaching-solution.  If  desirec  1.  a Hypo-Alum 
toning-bath  may  also  l>e  used;  but  we  believe  you  will 
find  the  results  obtained  with  Royal  Re-Developer  or 
a re-develo[)ing  .solution  mixed  in  accordance  with  the 
published  formula  will  be  found  much  more  satis- 
faetory.  If  after  following  these  instructions  you  are 
still  unable  to  obtain  the  results  desired,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  send  us  some  of  your  ])rints  for 
examination. 

II  R — The  advantage  claimed  for  the  blue 
nitrogen-filled  lamp  in  printing  is  that  the 
light  seems  to  have  greater  actinic  power  than  the 
regular  mazda  lami).  How  much  more  power  the 
nitrogen  lamj)  has  over  the  other  is  a debated 
question,  particularly,  when  such  lamps  are  u.sed  in  the 
average  small  printing-machine.  It  is  usually  best  to 
use  ground-gla.ss  in  the  i)rinting-machine  as  it  ditfases 
the  light  evenly  over  the  picture-space  and  also  dims 
the  filaments  of  the  lamp  so  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  sensitive  i)ai>er.  .Vbout 
a 60-candle-power  light  is  sufficient  for  the  average 
printing-box;  but  there  are  .so  many  different  types 
of  lamps  used  to-day  that  in  our  o[)inion  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  call  at  some  large  photo-dealers  and 
make  a carefid  inspection  of  the  various  ty]>es  of 
printing-machines  now  on  the  market.  After  asking 
all  manner  of  questions  and  inspecting  the  machines 
personally,  you  would  be  in  an  excellent  ]>osition  to 
know  what  would  fill  your  requirements. 

I.  II. — With  regard  to  a formula  to  make 
fabric  fire-proof,  we  give  you  the  following  from 
E.  .1.  Wall’s  “Dictionary  of  Photogra])hy : jirepare 
following:  water,  two  ounces;  sal-ammoniac,  1.50 

grains;  boracic-acid,  (iO  grains;  borax,  .‘!0  grains. 
The  article  to  be  fire-proofed  is  boiled  in  this  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  wrung  out  and  dried.  Another 
formula  is:  water,  two  ounces;  ahnn,  one  dram;  am- 
monium-phosphate. one  dram;  borax,  two  drains. 

third  formula  is;  water,  two  ounces;  ammonium 
or  soda  sulphate  (glauber  salt),  one-quarter  ounce; 
boracic-acid.  .‘50  grains;  borax,  30  grains.  'I'lie  first 
formula  is  probably  the  best. 

C.  M.  R. — Frilling  of  films  is  exceedingly 
unusual  as  a rule,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  brands 
which  are  quite  tliin.  Most  of  our  .\inerican  films  are 
backed  with  an  unsensiti-ed  coating,  which  does  much 
to  prevent  frilling  and  curling.  The  use  of  a fresh  acid- 
alum  fixing-bath  ought  to  prevent  frilling  in  the 
wash-water.  If  not,  a hardener,  such  as  formalin,  may 
be  employed  at  any  stage  of  the  work,  even  after  de- 
velopment and  previous  to  fixing,  if  that  .seems  neces- 
sary. The  solution  should  contain  1 ounce  of  formalin 
to  20  ounces  of  water,  in  which  the  film  should  be  im- 
mersed 1.5  minutes.  I’e  sure  that  the  solution  is  dis- 


tinctly alkaline,  as  neutral  and  alkaline  .solutions  have 
very  little  hardening-effect.  Of  course,  you  iloublless 
reali-e  that  a chrome-alum  fixing-bath  has  greater 
hardening-properties  than  one  containing  ordinary 
alum.  Rrobalily.  afso,  you  know  of  the  various  hypo- 
eliminators  by  mea,ns  of  which  long  washing  in  warm 
water  may  be  avoiiled.  Of  them  all,  potassium  per- 
manganate is  probably  best. 

W.  .1,  W. — Ferricyanide  reducer  usually  causes 
stains  on  prints,  and  is  generally  thought  unsuitable 
for  this  reason.  If  it  must  be  used,  it  should  be  very 
dilute  and  not  allowed  to  get  upon  the  paper  itself,  but 
should  lie  a])plied  with  a brush  to  the  film-side  of  the 
print.  “The  Rritish  .lournal  of  Photography  Almanac, 
1917, ’’  gives  a cyanide  reducer  for  iirints  on  page  438, 
but  points  out  that  the  solution  is  very  poisonous.  The 
formula  follows; 

Iodine  (10  per  cent  .sol.  in 

potass,  iodide  .sol.) 30  minims  0 c.c.s. 

Potass,  cyanide  (10  per  cent 

sol.  in  water) 5 minims  1 c.c.s. 

Water 1 ounce  100  c.c.s. 

C.  O.-  The  lens  should  always  he  parallel 
to  the  film  or  plate.  A camera-front  that  is  not 
tight  is  apt  to  be  responsible  for  a greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  distortion.  Refore  purchasing  a camera 
tie  sure  to  examine  carefully  that  jiortion  of  it 
which  holds  lens  and  shutter.  If  it  leans  forward 

or  backward  and  the  right  and  left  sides  move  easily, 
so  that  one  part  of  the  lens  is  nearer  to  the  film  than 
the  other — ilo  not  accejit  the  camera.  A rigid  front 
is  e.s.sential  to  success. 

W.  C.  K. — Most  roll-film  and  film-packs  are 
warranted  against  deterioration  from  eight  to 
twelve  months,  d'he  expiration-date  is  stamped 
plainly  on  every  box,  so  that  with  duo  attention  there  is 
little  danger  that  you  may  receive  old  film.  If  the  film 
is  to  be  used  immediately  it  makes  little  ditference,  pro- 
vided the  expiration-date  has  not  been  pas.sed. 

(i.  W.  R.  Reflections  in  the  water  are  often  a 
decided  addition  to  the  artistic  conqiosition  of  a pic- 
ture. However,  a picture  which  includes  a retlcction 
so  nearly  a duplicate  of  the  original  subject  that  the 
beholder  is  hard  put  to  decide  which  side  iqi  to  hold 
the  liicture.  is  not  an  artistic  composition.  ,\  rctlec- 
tion  should  be  dilfused  by  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  or  liy  lieing  shown  as  a mass,  d’o  the  im- 
initiateil,  a mirrorlike  reflection  is  of  greater  value 
than  one  in  which  detail  is  lacking.  ,\s  a record- 
])icture  of  a lieauliful  lake,  it  may  be  excellent;  lint 
in  the  eyes  of  art-critics  it  has  no  great  artistic  value. 

II.  W.  There  is  much  to  he  said  in  favor  of 
the  anastigmat  lens;  but  it  iloes  not  follow  that 
the  camerist  who  is  unable  to  liny  one  cannot  olitain 
good  pictures.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
that  have  won  first  prizes  in  Puoto-Ek.v  com|)el  it  ions 
were  made  with  meniscus  or  rapid  rectilinear  lenses 
fitted  to  moilerate-priced  cameras.  If  yon  have  a 
liox-camera.  do  not  think  that  you  cannot  conqiete 
successfull.v  in  our  com|iet  it  ions.  Do  your  very  best 
and  send  in  yonr  iiicture — you  may  win  a prize. 
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Our  Illustrations 

{Continued from  page  209) 

lias  made  the  mistake — so  common,  that  the  Editor 
lias  made  it  the  subject  of  a special  article — of  repre- 
senting the  line  of  ski-ers  Icsfs  distinct  than  the  setting. 
The  observer  cannot  but  note  the  comparatively 
extreme  sharpness  of  the  background.  This  reversal 
of  the  two  pictorial  jilanes  may  be  due  to  careless 
focusing  or  to  a too  low  shutter-speed.  Yes;  the 
figures  are  hurrying  out  of  the  picture  toward  the 
right,  but  tho.se  in  the  rear  are  sufficiently  conspicu- 
ous to  hold  their  places  in  the  vie\v  and  to  remain  a 
legitimate  jiart  of  the  picture.  The  line  of  the  moun- 
tain, descending  obliquely,  .seems  to  exert  a restrain- 
ing influence  on  the  furthermost  ski-er  and  to  connect 
him  with  the  long  line  that  runs  from  the  iqipcr  left 
corner  to  the  lower  right,  and  then  back  across  the 
snow-field,  ending  with  the  last  figure  at  the  left. 
Lerolle,  the  eminent  French  painter  of  peasant-life, 
has  a penchant  for  jiicturing  a shepherdess  with  her 
flock  of  sheep  strolling  across  the  picture-,space,  and 
doing  it  successfully.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
])laces  a couple  of  pea.sants  deliberately  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  picture  and  v'alking  ovt  of  if,  he  commits 
an  offense  against  pictorial  presentation  and  has  been 
justly  criticised  for  it.  And  Lerolle  is  not  the  only 
painter  who  violates  the  well-established  rules  of 
pictorial  composition,  and  is  “held  up”  for  it.  Data: 
Early  Alarch;  Sff  x R.  B.  Graflex;  Tj^-inch  Tessar; 
at  E/8;  l/IO  second;  Graflex  Film;  pyro.  intank;  enl. 
on  Contact  Enlarging  Studio  Cyko. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  indoor-])ortrait  by  K.  J.  Ilerzer,  page  20.‘5,  is 
a conscientious  and  well-intentioned  effort,  and  as 
such  deserves  a word  of  praise.  It  is  evidently 
.spontaneous  and  ingenuous,  but  as  a standard  it 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  The  pose  is  awk'ward  anrl 
strained,  and  lacks  dignity,  repose.  The  illumination 
is  wrong,  as  seen  by  the  eyes  which  are  in  shadow 
and  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  figure  is  too  large 
for  the  picture-area  and  also  badly  spaced.  By 
studying  indoor-portraits,  of  which  a great  many 
excellent  ones  have  appeared  in  this  magazine,  during 
the  ])ast  years,  Mr,  Ilerzer  will  derive  valuable  ideas 
which  he  can  ajiply  without  practical  difficulty  to  his 
future  efforts  in  home-portraiture.  Data:  December. 
1 p.xi.;  in  .sout  heast  corner  of  room  having  south  and 
east  windows;  bright  sun;  ‘Iff  x Sff  Niklas;  4^-inch 
Goerz  Tenastigmat;  stf)]),  E/(i.8;  one  second;  pyro  in 
tank;  enlargement  on  No.  .‘5  B.  M.  C. 

In  “I’ick  Me  a Blossom,”  page  20t,  the  photograi)her 
had  an  attractive  inf)del  and  a ])lcasing  setting  to 
produce  a delightful  outdoor-figure  in  landscape; 
but  he  failed  to  make  the  most  of  his  oi>portunities. 
dV)  be  sure,  the  young  girl  is  good-looking;  the  tone- 
values  arc  correct;  the  modeling  in  the  white  costume 
is  admirable  and  the  landsca])e  proper  is  pleasing. 
But  all  this  does  Tiot,  make  for  the  artistic  success  which 
is  absent.  Instead  of  being  caught  or  ]ilaced  in  a 
natural  and  graceful  attitude,  the  model  stands  stiffly, 
meaninglessly  and  consciously  before  the  bush  that 
shall  yield  the  coveted  blos.som.  Her  position  should 
be  more  to  the  right  and  a little  way  from  the  center 
of  the  picture.  She  wouhl  look  just  as  well  with 
the  white,  ilistractiiig,  inartistic  hair-ribbou  removed 
or  replaced  by  one  of  a dark  color.  This  matter  of 
the  objeci ionable  white  (or  wdiite  in  the  print)  hair- 
ribbon,  whether  the  ]ierson  is  photographed  indoors 
or  out<loors,  has  l)cen  the  subject  of  severe  criticism 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  during  the  past  twelve 


years.  Workers  have  taken  the  hint,  and  this  con- 
.spicuously  inartistic  feature  is  now  seen  very  seldom. 
Naturally,  it  is  easily  avoided,  and,  if  existent,  can  be 
corrected  in  the  negative.  Data:  June,  2.30  p.M.; 

strong  light;  2J^  x Kodak;  7-inch  Bausch  & Lomb; 
stop,  F/lfi;  1/25  second;  Eastman  Speed  Film;  Metol- 
quinol;  part  of  negative  enlarged  on  brilliant  Velvet 
Bromide.  Strong  wind  blowing. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

The  street-scene  in  Munich — photographed  by 
Richard  Pertuch  before  the  World  War — page  200, 
illustrates  admirably  the  character  of  the  theme  to  be 
interpreted,  viz.  street-scenes.  Data:  11  A.M.;  bright; 
4 X 5 Eastman  N.C.  Film;  pyro;  Voigtliinder  Collinear 
lens;  stop,  F/8;  1/10  second;  enlarged  on  Eastman 
Royal  Bromide. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  subject  to  be  criticised  this  month,  page  206, 
is  totally  without  human  interest.  Nevertheless,  our 
assistant-critics  can  exercise  their  favorite  faculty  ad 
libitnni.  The  little  tree  can  stand  it,  and  the  ad- 
joining box — composed,  probably,  of  hard  pine — is 
also  equal  to  the  prospective  ordeal.  No  data. 

Daylight-Effects  by  Moonlight 

We  receive  many  im|uiries  about  the  exj)osure  that 
is  needed  to  make  pictures  by  moonlight,  and  are 
often  asked,  continues  Kodakery,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  make  pictures  by  moonlight  that  will  resemble 
those  made  by  sunlight. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  sometimes  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  never  made  moonlight-pictures,  is  the 
fact  that  the  brilliancy  of  moonlight  not  only  increases 
and  decreases  with  the  pha.ses  of  the  moon;  but  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light  that  is  reflected  by  the 
moon  is  not  j)roportional  to  the  area  of  its  visibly 
illuminated  surface,  the  half  moon  reflecting  less  than 
half  as  nmch  light  as  the  full  moon. 

In  calculating  the  exposures  to  give  by  moonlight 
we  must,  therefore,  base  them  on  the  brilliancy  of 
the  full  moon  which,  for  jjhotographic  purposes, 
shouhl  be  considered  as  1/600,000  the  brilliancy  of 
sunlight.  The  rule  for  obtaining  daylight-effects  by 
moonlight  is,  to  exj)ose  for  as  many  hundred  minutes 
by  full  moonlight  as  we  would  expose  for  1/100  parts 
of  a second  by  liright  sunlight. 

The  exposure  recommended  for  an  ordinary  land- 
.scape  showing  sky,  with  a prominent  object  in  the 
foreground,  is  1/25  of  a second  with  stop  16,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly.  This  is  the  ecpiivalent  of 
1/100  of  a second  with  stoi>  4 on  rectilinear,  or  stop 
F’/H  on  auastigmat  lenses.  To  obtain  a daylight- 
effect  by  moonlight  we  would  have  to  give  au  exposure 
that  is  600,000  times  as  long  as  1 TOO  of  a .second 
(100  minutes),  with  stop  No.  4 or  F’/S.  With  a single- 
lens  camera  the  exposure  would  have  to  be  200  minutes, 
with  the  largest  stop. 

We  have  seen  many  moonlight-])ictures  of  subjects 
in  which  there  were  no  shadows  of  prominent  objects 
visil>le  in  the  foreground,  that  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  pictures  that  were  made  by  daylight. 

When  shadows  of  such  prominent  objects  as  build- 
ings or  large  leafless  trees  appear  in  the  foreground, 
they  will  have  clearly  defined  outlines  in  pictures  that  are 
made  in  a fraction  of  a second,  by  sunlight;  but  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  sun  or  moon  do  not  remain  stationary. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Fred  Payne  Clatworthy’s  AutochromevS 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  was  fortunate,  indeed,  wlien,  on 
Marcli  18,  in  Steinert  Hall,  Fred  Payne  Clatworlliy, 
tlie  well-known  autoehrome-specialist  and  landscape 
photographer,  with  a studio  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  autochromes.  Mr.  Clat- 
worthy  has  made,  during  the  past  eight  years,  a large 
number  of  notably  beautiful  autochromes  of  scenery 
in  the  National  Parks  of  California,  ,\rizona,  Colorado, 
and  elsewhere,  forming  a collection  of  5 x 7 autochromes 
which  he  values  at  $10,000.  On  the  occasion  mentioneil 
he  projected,  on  a nine-foot  sateen-.screen,  eighty  5x7 
autochromes  .selected  from  his  large  collection.  'I'hey 
were  principally  of  Smithern  California,  the  De.sert, 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  These  autochromes 
were  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  detail  and  color,  ]>ar- 
ticularly  the  most  delicate  shades  of  i)urples,  browns, 
blues  and  other  predominant  colors.  The  ])lates  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  were  unusual  on  account  of  their 
delicate  blue,  obtained  during  the  early  morning  and 
the  late  afternoon.  Remarkable  for  extraordinary 
fidelity  and  beauty  was  a .series  of  sunsets  with  the 
ruddy  orb  of  the  sun  just  about  to  disajiiiear  and,  having 
gone,  coloring  in  a fiery  red  the  underside  of  a bank  of 
clouds. 

iSIr.  Clat worthy  prefaced  his  exhibit  by  projecting 
the  first  successful  i>ortrait  autochrome  made,  in  li)07. 
by  the  Lumieres,  of  a jjrominent  merchant  of  Lyons. 
France,  which,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  accuracy 
of  flesh-tints  and  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  model, 
evoked  hearty  applause.  This  valuable,  historic  auto- 
chrome was  presented  liy  Antoine  Lumierc,  head  of 
,\.  Lumiere  & Sons,  inventors  and  makers  of  the  auto- 
chrome. to  Milfred  X.  French.  Editor  of  Photo-Er.v 
Mxg.vzine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  by  the 
latter  in  honor  of  M.  Lumiere,  in  Boston,  November  1. 
li)<)7.  -Mthough  the  plate  has  been  shown  to  friends 
many  times,  by  iSIr.  French,  its  colors  retain  their 
original  brilliancy.  ])urity  and  fidelity.  Then  followed 
projections  of  .5  x 7 plates  of  flower-gardens,  ocean- 
views,  mountain-scenery,  old  Siianish  missions,  cacti 
and  wood-interiors,  in  great  variety  and  of  surpassing 
beauty — each  evoking  hearty  expre.ssions  of  ap])roval. 

Mr.  Clatworthy  has  been  giving  a .series  of  illustrated 
lectures  on  autochromes  in  the  East — the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  ,\rts  and  .Sciences;  the  Gohmd)ian 
Lniversity,  in  the  rami)-Fire  ('lub  and  other  clubs.  New 
York  City;  and  the  L'niversity  and  Mu.seum  of  Fine 
.Arts,  Philadelphia.  lie  considers  the  autochrome 
plate  as  the  i<leal  i)rocess  of  rendering  simply  and  faith- 
fully the  colors  of  nature,  oil-iiaintings,  water-colors 
and  all  objects  in  colors. 


From  the  Editors  of  Photo-Era  Maj^azine 

We  take  this  oj)portunity  to  tluink  our  advertisers, 
subscribers  and  readers  for  their  patience  and  uni- 
form cotirtesy  during  the  i)ast  few  weeks.  The  mov- 
ing of  our  publication-office  to  Wolfeboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire, caused  unavoidable  delays  in  the  mechanical 
and  editorial  preparatifin  of  the  February  and  .March 
numbers.  .Although  this  and  subsequent  issues  will 
be  a little  later  than  usual,  it  will  not  be  long  before 


we  shall  be  back  to  our  regular  publication-date.  In 
the  meantime,  we  a.sk  our  friends  to  join  us  in  making 
the  best  of  a situation  that  was  unavoidable  in  the 
circumstances. 

Photo-Era  Magazine 


MEMBER  OF 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  tliat  we  have  been 
chosen  a member  of  the  A.ssociation  of  .Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  We  were  apiJointed  to  membership  after 
a thorough  examination  by  their  committee.  It  is 
a recognition  of  the  high  editorial  and  typographical 
quality  of  Photo-Er.v  M.vg.vzine.  AA'e  extend  to  the 
50,000  officers  and  men  of  the  United  Services  an  in- 
vitation to  avail  themselves  of  the  photographic 
information  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  magazine 
from  its  Editors  and  from  the  selected  books  which  we 
sell.  Members  of  the  association  are  entitled  to  and 
will  receive  every  courtesy  from  Photo-Er.v  AL\o.\- 

ZINE. 

Kansas  City  Pictorial  Exhibition 

Indebi),  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  ever-increasiTig 
practical  interest  in  photography.  Exhibitions  could 
not  be  hehl  if  manufacturers,  photo-sn|)])ly  dealers, 
camera  clubs  and  the  amateur  and  ])rofessional  jdio- 
tographers  tlirouglunit  the  country  were  not  actively 
interesteil.  d'lie  proof  is  shown  in  the  nunfljer  of 
exhibitions — one  of  which  has  been  conducted  with 
exceptional  success  by  the  Kansas  City  Photo-Su])i)l v 
Company,  1011)  (irand  .Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
From  February  2(>  to  Alarch  U2,  the  exhibition  was 
held  at  the  galleries  of  this  enler|)rising  ])hoto-s>ipply 
house;  after  Alarch  12  the  entire  collection  of  pictures 
was  transferred  to  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  for 
the  further  ])leasnre  and  benefit  of  the  ])ublic.  .Ac- 
cording to  reliable  information,  not  in  years  has  such 
enthusiastic  interest  in  ])hotogra]>hy  been  aroused. 

In  looking  over  the  li.st  of  exhibitors  and  their 
pictures,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impres.sed  by  the  mag- 
nificent representation  of  the  foremost  pictorialists 
of  this  could ry.  Dr.  Ru])crt  Lovejoy,  Portland. 
Maine,  won  the  first  i)rize  with  his  picture,  “Between 
the  Lines'';  W.  X.  .Alcock.  New  A’ork  ( ity,  second 
prize,  with  “.A  Lonely  A'igil”;  and  (ieorge  W.  I'rcnch, 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  third  i>rize  with  “Bending  to  the 
'I'ask.’  The  latter  is  well-known  toreadors  of  Photo- 
Er.v  M vo.vziNE.  ()ther  names  to  be  noted  among  the 
exhibitors  are  the  following;  M.argrethe  Mather. 
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Louis  F.  Bucher,  Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  William  S.  Davis, 
Louis  Fleckenstein,  J.  H.  Field,  Paul  Wierum,  C.  J. 
Marvin,  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Emme  C.  Gerhard,  Millie 
Hoops,  II.  A.  IIus.sey,  Sophie  L.  Lauffer,  Louis  R. 
Murray,  W.  H.  Porterfield.  William  T.  Starr,  Ed- 
ward Weston  and  many  more  equally  familiar.  Out 
of  718  prints  submitted  195  were  selected.  The 
Kansas  C'ity  Photo-Sui)ply  Company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated— its  first  annual  exhibition  was  an  un- 
qualified success. 


Eastman’s  Traveling-School 

The  Eastman  School  of  Professional  Photography 
for  the  year  1921  favored  Boston  with  a three-day 
session,  lield,  during  the  last  week  of  February,  at 
Tremont  Temple.  The  importance  of  these  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  emphasised  by  an  exhibition  of 
photograj)hy  in  all  its  branches,  was  recognised  by  the 
craft  throughout  New  England;  and,  de.sjjite  the 
])resent  high  railway-fares,  representatives  of  every 
portion  of  New  England,  and  many  from  Canada,  were 
in  attendance.  Every  topic  of  vital  interest  to  the 
professional  photographer,  and  the  photo-finisher,  was 
included  in  the  comprehensive  program.  Every 
visitor  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  he  had  received  from  attending  this 
school,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  is  doing  for  the  craft,  in  general. 

Exhibition  by  E.  O.  Hoppe 

The  first  exhil)ition  of  photographic  prints  by  E.  O. 
Hopix?,  held  in  this  country,  took  place  from  Alarch 
7 to  91,  at  the  Belmaison  Galleries  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  A’ork.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  portraits  of  distinguished  personages 
and  twenty-nine  miscellaneous  subjects,  including 
outdoor-genres  and  scenes  in  London.  The  show 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  was  well  attended. 


Interesting  Articles  by  Frederick  C.  Davis 

Rb.vders  of  Photo-Er.v  Mag.\.zixe  are  well  ac- 
quainteil  with  Frederick  C’.  Davis  who  has  contributed 
many  interesting  and  jiractical  articles  on  photography. 
In  a recent  letter  he  calls  attention  tf>  .some  of  his  work 
of  a ])hotogra])hic  character  which  is  to  appear  in  other 
magazines  and  which  should  be  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

During  the  next  few  months  Fnrcut  and  Slrcain 
Maijaziiic  \\\]\  j)ublish  an  article,  “About  Tho.se  Pho- 
tographs of  the  Trip”  and  Expcrimoifal  Srinice  M<uja- 
zine  is  to  ))nl)lish,  “Static  Electricity  in  a Photograph 
Studio.”  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  Itear  this  in 
mind  to  their  own  advantage. 


Cohn  & Krug  to  Hold  Exhibition 

During  April,  Cohn  & Krug,  112  South  Elliott  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  hohl  an  exhibition  of  jihoto- 
gra])hs  at  their  .studio.  Such  well-known  workers  as 
W.  E.  .Macnaughtan,  Clarence  H.  White,  F.  O.  Libby, 
John  Paul  Ivlwards,  Dr.  Ruzicka,  Dr.  Genthe  aiul 
others  have  ])romised  to  contribute  iirints.  Invitations 
will  be  .sent  out  and  all  the  (iholograiihic  fraternity  is 
cordially  inviteil.  There  will  be  no  admission-fee  and 
Messrs.  Cohn  ami  Krug  are  eager  to  greet  large  num- 
bers ot  amateur  and  professional  jihotographers.  A 
hearty  welcome  awaits  every  visitor. 


Permit  for  Indoor -Flashlights 

On  account  of  possible  damage  caused  by  profes- 
sional photographers  when  making  flashlight-pictures, 
the  Fire-Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston  now  re- 
quires a special  permit,  costing  fifty  cents.  Although  a 
permit  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  amateur-photog- 
raphers when  making  fla,shlights  in  their  homes,  certain 
landlords  are  averse  to  giving  permi.ssion  to  their  pho- 
tographer-tenants, who  are  advised  to  look  into  the 
matter;  otherwise  a clandestine  flashlight  might  be- 
come the  means  of  breaking  the  lease  of  the  apartment. 
Whether,  in  case  of  a fire  caused  by  a flashlight,  the  ama- 
teur-photographer can  collect  from  his  insurance  com- 
pany, is  another  interesting  question  to  determine. 


Pboto-Exbibition  by  American  Pbotograpby 

An  interesting  prize-competition  was  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  American  Photography,  at  428  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  during  the  month  of  March. 
Over  four  hundred  competitors  entered  the  contest 
and  about  sixteen  hundred  prints  were  submitted  by 
amateur-photogra])hers  from  various  parts  of  the 
Lhiited  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  The  ex- 
hibition was  widely  adverti.sed  and  attracted  a large 
number  of  visitors.  The  first  prize  went  to  John  Paul 
Edwards,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  second  prize  to  H. 
Ravell,  Laguna  Beach,  Cal.;  third  prize  to  Bertha  S. 
Austin,  Catonsville,  Md.;  fourth  jirize  to  Dr.  D.  J. 
Ruzicka,  New  A’ork  City.  The  fifth  to  fifteenth 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following;  A.  D.  Britting- 
ham,  Forman  Hanna,  G.  S.  H.  Harding,  Arthur  F. 
Kales,  P'rancis  O.  Libby,  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy, 
W.  H.  Porterfield,  Thomas  0.  Sheckell  and  H.  Y. 
Summons.  Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  competitors.  Alt  prizes  were  in 
the  form  of  cash,  whereas  each  winner  of  honorable 
mention  received  $2.50  value  in  books  or  subscriptions. 

Your  March  Copy 

The  Publisher  regrets  sincerely  that  a number  of 
cojiies  of  the  March  issue  containing  four  accidentally 
duplicateil  pages  were  sent  out.  Any  one  having 
bought  or  received  an  imperfect  copy  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  have  it  exchanged,  free  of  charge,  for  a perfect 
one,  by  notifying  the  Publisher. 

ODKodak  Fame 

A p ACETious  correspondent,  who  is  an  admirer  of  the 
well-known  iihysicist.  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  Director  of 
the  (Chemical  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  nrites  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Mees  was 
born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com]>any, 
because  he  a.ssumes  that  his  middle  initials  stand  for 
Eastman  Kodak. 

Although  this  is  a pleasantry  at  which  Dr.  Mees  will 
not  take  umbrage — I am  sure — I have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  onr  correspondent  that  the  full  name  of  the 
famous  jiliysicist  is  Dr.  (diaries  Edward  Kenneth  Mees. 

W.  A.  F. 

The  Larcenous  Word  to  Go 

Prisoner — “Your  honor,  I inherit  this  larcenous 
habit.  My  father  was  a grafter  and  my  mother  was  a 
photographer.  I can't  help  taking  things.” 

Judge — “Then  take  .seven  years  at  hard  labor.” 
Exchange. 
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The  Swiss  Winter-Sports  Season  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  is  the  second  since  the  war,  anil  in  some 
places  the  nnmber  of  visitors  has  equalled  ])re-war 
times.  But  there  are  others  which  have  not  so  far 
recovered  their  old  popularity,  as  many  English  people 
who  used  to  come  in  winter,  cannot  afford  present 
prices.  Not  that  the  charges  made  are  excessive; 
hut  the  cost  of  raw  materials  must  be  considered. 
In  one  place  at  which  we  have  been  staying — at  five 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level — the  manager  told  us 
that  we  were  warmed,  and  our  food  cooked,  by  heat 
obtained  from  American  coal  that  had  been  imported 
when  prices  were  at  their  highest.  It  seemed  to  our 
frugal  minds  that  such  coal  would  be  almost  too  precious 
to  burn.  Far  more  practical  appears  the  method  at 
the  Kleine  Scheidegg  (20()3  metres)  where  we  are 
writing  these  notes.  Here  we  are  conveyed  by  train, 
warmed,  and  cooked  for,  by  electricity  generated  in 
the  valley  below,  the  power  being  obtained  from  the 
Llitschine  River. 

In  spite  of  the  high  prices  of  photographic  materials, 
we  have  noticed  that  cameras  are  more  in  evidence 
than  in  pre-war  years.  It  is  not  a case  of  a camera 
to  every  visitor — the  average  is  much  higher  than 
that — for  many  people  have  brought  several.  Re- 
peatedly we  have  met  visitors  who  have  two — a reflex 
and  a folding-pocket  variety.  .V  pattern  that  is  much 
in  vogue  amongst  Swiss  tourists  is  an  excellent  Erne- 
mann  folding  po.stcard-size  camera  fitted  with  a focal- 
plane  shutter  and  a good  lens.  This  design  is  for 
plates,  and  has  an  ingenious  device  by  which  thefocus- 
ing-screen  is  shifted  backwards,  but  not  detached, 
when  a plate  is  inserted.  Few  trijiods  are  in  evidence, 
and  for  serious  pictorial  composition  we  think  that 
this  is  a mistake.  One  enthusiastic  ski-ing  jihotog- 
rapher  had  adapted  his  .ski-ing  sticks  to  tlie  uses  of  a 
tripod,  ingeniously  making  the  handles  to  .screw  off' 
and  take  a firm  fixing,  on  which  the  camera  is  .secured. 
The  weak  i)oint  of  the  arrangement  is  that  a third 
stick  has  to  be  employed  to  form  the  trijiod.  so  the 
skier  must  either  carry  three,  or  borrow  a companion's 
stick,  in  which  case  he  cannot  be  alone,  which,  in  our 
opinion  is  the  only  .satisfactory  arrangement  when 
wrestling  with  what  is,  in  any  circumstances,  difficult 
work.  The  tripod  is  particularly  useful  when  using 
any  form  of  telephoto  lens  and.  with  the  usual  disks 
on  the  ends  of  the  sticks,  the  tripod  stands  well  on  the 
snow  without  the  points  going  dee])  into  it.  But  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  photography  at 
the.se  altitudes  has  to  be  done  quickly — generally  in 
an  unpleasantly  low  tem]»erature.  .\nd  often  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  ajijiaratus  in  a ruck.sack  when 
the  camera  man  is  on  a ski-ing  expedition,  and  must 
shoulder  a good  deal  besides  his  photographic  kit. 

We  have  found  at  times  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
a l>etween-len.s  shutter  is  inclined  to  be  affected  liy 
extreme  cold,  d'he  focal-plane  arrangement  does 
not  suffer  in  the  .same  way;  but  its  bulk  is  a serious 
drawback.  One  of  the  most  jihotographed  subjects 
here  is  a ski-jumping  competition,  and  just  now  all 
the  big  events  are  fieing  contested.  For  sucli  pur- 
poses, a very  rajiid  exposure  is  necessary,  and  only  a 
focal-plane  shutter  can  be  relied  on  to  give  satisfactorv 
results.  The  light — both  direct  and  reflected —is  so 


bright,  and  the  general  surroundings  are  so  white,  that 
surprisingly  full  exposures  can  be  secured  at  the  .so- 
called  1 1000  of  a second  exijosure.  We  have  ])hoto- 
graphed  a ski-jumper  in  mid-air  with  the  very  shortest 
exposure  it  was  possible  to  give  with  a Goerz  focal- 
plane  shutter,  and  obtained  jjerfeet  and  sharp  detail 
in  his  dark  clothes,  although  he  was  traveling  across 
the  i)late  at  a very  rapid  pace. 

good  many  of  our  photographic  friends  have  been 
taking  short  holidays  this  winter,  and  so  have  avoided 
the  damp  and  unusually  mild  spell  of  weather  in 
England.  One  or  two  have  sought  sunshine  on  the 
Riviera,  and  found  an  August  temperature.  Others, 
like  oimselves,  need  the  more  bracing  change  of  Switzer- 
land. We  have  just  met  a young  member  of  the  firm 
of  Butcher  (partners  in  Messrs.  Houghton's,  the  big 
English  photographic  dealers  and  manufacturers). 
An  elder  member  of  the  same  firm  is  now  in  Davos. 
Mr.  Ward  Muir  is  also  in  Davos-Dorf,  and  we  have 
been  in  telephonic  communication  with  him.  His 
health  has  made  this  change  necessary,  and  he  has  to 
be  content  at  ])resent  to  let  skating  and  ski-ing  alone. 
In  the  meantime,  he  is  doing  a series  of  ])hotographs 
from  his  balcony,  and,  as  there  is  much  going  on  in 
this  biggest  of  Swiss  winter-stations,  his  pictures 
promise  to  ]>o.s.sess  plenty  of  human  interest.  His 
last  effort  was  of  a knickerbockered  lady  of  doubtful 
nationality,  out  for  her  first  turn  on  skis.  Her  in- 
exirertness  had  the  advantage  for  him  that  she  did  not 
readily  get  out  of  his  range,  and  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a variety  of  attitudes  more  or  less  on  the  same  si)ot. 
But,  as  Mr.  Muir  says,  his  chief  energies  are  being 
devoted  to  his  new  novel  which  is  due  to  be  published 
this  autumn. 

The  drawback  of  figure-phot ograi)hy,  out  here,  is 
that  in  paying  one's  obligations  to  models  one  goes 
home  with  a burdensome  lot  of  oild  work  to  do.  It 
any  one  is  tempted  to  photograph  such  events  as  ice 
gymkhana,  ski-race  meetings,  etc.,  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  requests  for  i>rints.  d'he  ordinary  visitor  is 
absolutely  ruthless  to  the  i)hotograi>her  when  it  is  a 
case  of  .seeing  himself,  or  herself,  even  as  an  almost 
indistinguishable  siieck  on  a print  . We  are  old  hands 
now,  and  understand  the  gentle  art  of  wriggling  out 
of  any  promise  that  would  mean  sending  ten  or  fifteen 
jirints  to  diff'erent  addresses,  especially  at  the  iiresent 
rate  of  postage.  Our  method  is  to  send  the  actors 
jiostcards,  letting  them  know  in  which  papers  a repre- 
.sentation  of  their  iierformances  will  ajipcar.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  jieople  who  have  sacrificed  time, 
and  often  sport,  to  help  us,  have  every  right  to  exjiect 
jirints,  and  wc  let  them  have  them  as  soon  as  we  can. 

.Vs  our  book,  “Switzerlaml  in  Winter,"  is  being 
revi.sed,  the  first  edition  having  been  .sold  out.  it  has 
become  necessary  for  us  to  gel  fresh  illu.st rations  for  it. 
The  out-of-dateness  of  some  of  the  jiholographs  lies  in 
the  look  of  feminine  garments.  Women  seldom  now 
wear  skirts  for  ski-ing,  and  for  all  other  sports  only 
the  shortest  are  seen.  Consequently,  we  have  to 
scrap  all  those  illustrations  in  which  sportswomen 
figure. 

Mr,  F.  Martin  Duncan,  the  well-known  animal- 
photographer.  is  also  librarian  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

(Continned  on  ne:rl  p(ujc) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  relieved  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  vs  at  the  lou'est 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


A WoNDKRLAND  OF  THE  East.  Tile  Lake-aiul-Mouii- 
tain  llegion  of  New  England  and  Eastern  New  York. 
I?y  William  Copeman  Kitcliin,  Pli.l),  One  of  the 
“See  America  First"  series.  287  jiages  text.  Three 
maps  and  fifty-four  jilates  of  which  six  are  in  color. 
Special  “Afterward"  for  the  motor-tourist,  hihli- 
ography  and  index.  Price,  decorative  cloth-cover 
(boxed),  $(>.()().  Postage  according  to  zone.  Poston: 
The  Page  Company. 

The  indescribable  charm  of  the  mountain-and-lake 
region  of  New  England  is  known  to  those  who  have 
“blazed  their  own  trails";  but  there  are  thousands 
who  have  never  .seen  or  known  the  beautiful  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  valleys  and  mountains  or  the  jilaces 
made  famous  liy  historic  men  and  events.  In  a book 
that  is  worded  in  excellent  English  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  Mr.  Kitcliin  leads  his  reader  deep  into 
the  “Wonderland  of  the  East."  To  ([uote  the  author, 
“this  is  a book  of  travelogues  of  sundry  motor-car 
journeys,  during  four  successive  seasons,  through 
the  woods  and  valleys,  alongside  the  rivers  and  the 
lakes,  and  among  the  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
New  York,  A ermont,  New  Hampshire,  Alaine,  Mas- 
.‘achu.setts  and  Connecticut;  with  a wide  tour  through 
the  Finger  Lake  district  of  Central  New  York."  As 
a narrative,  it  holds  the  interest  from  cover  to  cover; 
as  a guide-book  for  the  motorist  it  is  invaluable;  but 
as  an  open  se.same  to  a jiictorial  jiaradise  for  the  camer- 
ist,  it  is  unsurpassed.  There  are  many  books  that  tell 
of  the  lakes,  mountains  and  valleys  of  New  kmgland; 
but  none  contain  so  accurate  a description  of  the 
entire  eastern  jiart  of  the  United  States.  The  illus- 
trations prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kitchin's  beautiful 
word-])ictiires  and  are  excellent  examples  of  photog- 
rajiliy  and  of  duogravure  iirinting.  Six  are  reiiroduced 
in  natural  colors  by  the  Phototone  process.  In  short, 
there  are  quiet  humor,  brisk  narrative,  accurate  hi.s- 
torical  iiiformatiou,  practical  motor-experience  ami 
pictorial  jihotograiiliy  combined  in  this  delightful 
volume. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Readers 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  know  of  the 
beautiful  mountain-and-lake  region  in  which  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.II. — the  new  lioiiie of  Photo-Era  M.vgazine — 
is  situated  will  find  in  “A  Wonderland  of  the  East” 
by  William  Coiienian  Kitcliin,  Ph.I).,  a description  of 
the  Lake  Winnipesaiikee  and  White  Mountain  re- 
gions that  will  surely  attract  hundreds  of  amateur  and 
profe.ssioual  photograiihers  throughout  the  year. 

By  sjiecial  arrangement  cojiies  of  Wonderland 
of  the  East"  may  lie  obtained  direct  from  Photo- 
Era  Magazi.xio.  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire.  U.S..\. 
Price,  cloth,  decorated  cover  (boxed).  iflti.OO.  Postage 
according  to  zone. 
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{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

He  has  been  making  some  interesting  experiments 
with  lobsters,  hypnotising  them  so  that  they  remain 
in  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  He  gave 
lately  a little  demonstration  on  his  office-desk  in 
Regent’s  Park,  which  was  witnessed  by  Ur.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  F.R.S.,  secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society. 
An  ordinary  large  lobster  was  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment from  a neighbouring  fishmonger’s  shop.  It  was 
at  first  very  restiv^e  and  angry,  but  after  Mr.  Duncan 
had  made  a few  rhythmic  passes  down  its  polished 
back,  it  grew  tame  and  allowed  its  tail  to  be  unfolded. 
Then  for  aLout  two  minutes,  Mr.  Duncan  mas.saged 
its  back,  until  the  expression  of  annoyed  anxiety  gave 
way  to  a regular  trance.  The  operator  then  lifted  the 
hyptoni.sed  creature  and  stood  it  on  its  head,  with  the 
two  claws  and  nose  as  points  of  support.  It  remained 
in  this  po.sition  for  five  minutes,  when  signs  of  its 
ordinary  life  began  to  appear.  Some  very  interesting 
photographs  of  the  whole  performance  were  made. 
No  explanation  can  be  given;  but  Mr.  Martin  points 
out  that  important  nerve-centres  lie  just  under  the 
shell  of  the  back,  and,  possibly,  the.se  have  something 
to  do  with  the  phenomenon. 

Mchren,  Feb.  6,  1921. 


Our  Looted  Parcel-Post 

Second-h.and  book-stores  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  this  country  are  reported  to  have  done  a 
jn-osperous  business  during  the  years  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration, which  seems  to  have  permitted  robbers 
and  thieves  to  loot  the  mails  with  impunity.  The 
parcel-post  has  sustained  tremendous  losses  of  articles 
of  every  description,  being  appropriated  and  either 
kept  or  sold,  the  thieves  being  either  employees  of  the 
government  or  outsiders.  Books  seem  to  have  been  a 
favorite  form  of  loot,  and  it  finally  became  necessary 
for  the  sender  to  insure  every  package  to  ensure  its 
safe  delivery.  Even  this  precaution  proved  futile, 
and  insurance-companies.  la,st  year,  paid  out  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  cover  losses  by  theft, 
sustained  liy  the  parcel-po.st . Books  on  photography 
were  also  among  the  articles  .stolen,  the  thieves  dis- 
posing of  them  to  second-hand  book-stores,  which, 
buying  them  at  a low  price,  were  able  to  sell  them  at 
a handsome  profit. 

Dealers  in  photographic  sn])])lies,  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  three  leading  Boston  dealers, — Robey-French 
Co.,  Ral])h  Harris  N Co.,  and  Pinkham  & Smith  Co., — 
suffered  considerable  lo.sses  in  this  manner,  and  were 
obliged  to  insure  every  mail-package  of  value,  whether 
cameras,  lenses  or  books.  General  supplies,  like  paper 
and  films,  were  usually  not  molested  by  the  thieves. 
Why  .so  few  of  the  criminals  were  apprehended  and 
punished,  is  a mystery.  Very  little  if  any  effort  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  stop  the.se  wholesale  robberies 
of  the  mails,  en  route  or  at  the  various  postal  stations. 
Thank  heaven!  a change  of  administration  in  every 
deiiartmcut  of  the  government  has  lieen  made,  and  it 
should  become  iiossible  to  conduct  our  mail-service 
in  at  least  as  efficient  a maimer  as  before  the  advent 
of  the  recent  demoralising  administration,  when  even 
Mexico  and  the  unsettled  countries  of  Europe  excelled 
us  in  the  transmission  of  letters  and  packages. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  the  Harding  Administra- 
lion  will  correct  tliese  and  innumerable  other  de- 
])lorable  conditions.  Among  other  things  it  may  be 
po.ssible  to  abolish  is  the  necessity  to  insure  parcel- 
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post  packages  in  order  to  effect  safe  delivery.  Sucli  a 
process  entails  time,  trouble  and  expense,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an  inducement  for 
the  department-employees  to  be  honest.  Does  this 
become  the  dignity  of  a well-managed  Governmental 
department.^ 

The  special  delivery  of  letters  proved  to  be  another 
Burlesque  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  S.  D.  stamp  affixed  to  a letter  only  delayed  it. 
This  feature  has  often  been  calle<l  the  ‘‘Special  Delay” 
stamp,  largely  because  it  frequently  took  time  to  find 
the  person  willing  to  take  the  troul)le,  for  the  sum  of 
ten  cents,  to  deliver  the  package  to  the  destinaire; 
whereas,  in  many  cases  it  could  have  been  delivered 
more  promptly  had  it  been  treated  as  an  ordinary 
letter.  With  the  unlamented  Burleson  at  the  end  of 
his  demoralising  activity,  this  feature  of  the  mail- 
service  should  also  experience  improvement,  and  the 
boy  on  the  bicycle  may  again  deliver  Special  Delivery 
letters  or  packages,  instead  of  any  random  individual 
temporarily  out  of  employment. 

Another  feature  of  the  Burleson  administration  was 
the  atrocious  appearance  of  our  postage-stamps. 
This  has  not  been  matched  by  the  poorest  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Stamp-collectors,  in  their 
albums,  show  our  regular  purple  three-cent  stamp  in 
fifteen  different  shades,  and  in  about  a dozen  different 
ways  of  printing  and  quality  paper — a severe  arraign- 
ment of  that  branch  of  the  American  postal  service, 
as  conducted  during  the  past  four  years.  During  the 
period  of  the  War,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  members 
of  the  Biioto-Er.v  Editorial  Staff  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  to  find  postage-stamps  of  sufficiently 
decent  appearance  to  use  on  letters  going  to  foreign 
countries.  Their  patriotism  and  self-respect  forbade 
them  to  use  the  poorly  printed  ones — particularly  of  the 
three-cent  denomination — when  they  wore  receiving 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  letters  bearing  postage- 
stamps  infinitely  superior,  in  every  way,  to  those  issued 
by  the  United  States  tluring  the  recent  Burlesque 
regime.  With  a great  sigh  of  relief,  therefore,  every 
thinking  correspondent  in  this  country  welcomes  the 
pre.sent  .\dministration,  which,  confronted  as  it  is, 
with  innumerable  and  well-nigh  insurmountable 
difficulties,  will  make  marked  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  the  postal-service,  including  the  quality  of 
our  postage-stamps,  so  that,  in  these  respects,  we  may 
soon  be  on  a par  with  foreign  nations — yes,  even  with 
the  new,  small  republics  of  Esthonia  and  Letvia. 

W.  A.  E. 


Notice  to  Beginners 

The  pages  of  BnoTO-PiR.\.  Mag.vzixe  contain  helpful 
articles  on  pictorial  j)hotography  and  on  teclmique — 
written  not  only  by  the  Editor  in  his  department, 
■‘()ur  Illustrations,”  but  by  others  throughout  each 
issue  of  the  magazine.  There  are  also  very  instructive 
articles  from  the  ]>ens  of  such  experts  as  W.  S.  Davis, 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  Winn  W.  Davidson  and  others. 
Most  of  our  advanced  workers  show  by  the  improve- 
ment of  their  work — as  exhibiteil  in  these  pages — 
that  they  read  our  words  and  advice  conscientiously 
and  profitably.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who 
neglect  to  read  I’hoto-Er.v  Mxo.vzine  carefully  atid, 
by  the  constantly  recurring  faults  in  their  pictures, 
indicate  that  they  do  not  profit  by  the  advice  that 
I’hoto-Er.v  ^I.vg.vzine  offers,  from  month  to  month. 
From  now  on,  no  y)ictures  will  be  considered  eligilile 
in  these  competitions,  that  show  continued  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  composition  referred  to  in  these  j)ages, 
particularly  in  the  department,  “Our  Illustrations.” 


That  department  is  written  for  the  special  benefit  of 
those  whose  work  is  faulty  or  capable  of  improvement. 
There  are  certain  contributors  in  the  Beginners’  De- 
partment whose  entries,  from  month  to  month,  show 
no  visible  improvement  in  matters  that  are  being  con- 
stantly pointed  out  l>y  the  Fklitors,  such  as  children 
dressed  in  glaring  white  and  photographed  in  the 
brilliant  sun — producing  an  effect  at  once  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable and  inartistic,  besides  being  bad  technically, 
an  outdoor-group  with  each  member  looking  directly 
into  the  camera,  and  with  mouths  open  as  well;  out- 
door-genres  with  background  playing  a bewildering 
jazz-tune;  single  outdoor-figures  posed  against  a dis- 
tracting background  of  fence-rails  or  trellis,  etc.;  a 
view  of  water  and  shore  in  contrasting  tones  without 
detail  or  gradations. 

For  these  reasons,  the  entries  in  the  February  com- 
petition, although  numerous,  were  not  considered 
favorably  by  the  Jury,  and,  consequently,  no  first 
prize  was  awarded.  The  particii)ants  in  the  Be- 
ginners’ Competition  will  receive  little  i)rofit  or  en- 
couragement if  prizes  are  awarded  according  to  merit, 
when  the  merit  happens  to  be  of  a low  standard. 
Hereafter,  the  verdict  will  not  be,  “Which  of  these 
two  pictures  is  the  less  olyjectionable,”  but  “ Which 
of  these  two  has  the  more  merit;”  for  a picture  that 
has  very  little  merit — although  by  comparison  the 
best  of  the  entire  lot  of  entries  in  this  competition — 
will  be  ignored,  even  if  it  means  that  no  prizes  at  all 
shall  be  awarded.  This  competition  is  conducted  with 
a view  to  benefit  its  yvarticipants  whose  efforts  are  not 
on  so  high  a plane  as  that  of  the  advanceil  workers, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  real  merit  is  shown.  There- 
fore, particii)ants  in  the  Beginners'  Competition  should 
make  it  their  business  to  read  Photo-Er.v  M.vg.vzixe 
carefully  and  seek  to  apply  its  words  of  counsel  and 
advice. 

Participants  ought  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  have  been  successful  in 
producing  ))ictures  of  at  least  a fair  degree  of  merit; 
otherwise  the  pictures  must  not  be  entered  in  this 
competition.  If  sent,  they  will  only  be  returned — 
even  without  a word  of  comment — ]irovided,  of  course, 
the  necessary  return-i)ostage  has  lieen  sent.  It  must 
be  evident  t(j  svich  workers  that  to  submit  prints  with- 
out real  merit  means  a useless  expenditure  of  time, 
monev  and  effort. 

W.  A.  F. 


Light-Intensity  and  Exposure-Time 

F E.  Ross  of  the  Eastman  Research  Laboratory,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Optical  Sociclg  of  .Imerica.  discusses 
critically  the  eriuations  connecting  ])hotograi)liic  den- 
sity with  exposure  which  have  been  ])ropo,sed  l>y  .Vl)ney, 
Ilurter  and  Driffield,  Elder  and  Channon.  In  yiartic- 
ular.  The  British  Journal  says,  certain  theoretical  ol)- 
jections  to  the  Ilurter  and  Driffield  formula  are  ad- 
vanced. The  author  proposes  a new  formula,  the  un- 
derlying idea  being  tlie  separation  of  the  grains  of  au 
e?nulsion  into  different  clas.ses,  according  to  their  sen- 
sitivene.ss.  The  thickness  of  the  emulsion  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  is  measured  not  in  microns  but 
by  number  of  layers  of  grains.  The  mass-action  equa- 
tion is  assumed  to  hold  for  each  groiq).  All  formuhe 
are  compared  with  two  tyi)es  of  measured  character- 
istic curves,  in  one  of  which  the  “toe”  is  prominent, 
in  the  other,  it  is  almost  aUsent.  It  is  difficult  to  in- 
clude the  characteristics  of  “toe”  and  “shoulder"  in 
any  simple  algebraic  formuhe.  These  peculiarities 
point  to  the  existence  of  secondary  phenomena. 
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Goerz  Roll-Film  Tenax 

Tio::  popularity  of  the  vest-pocket  and  coat-pocket 
roll-filni  cameras  appears  to  increase  from  year  to  year. 
'I'o  meet  the  demand,  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Opti- 
cal Comi)any,  SiS  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City, 
announces  tliat  it  is  able  to  sujjply  the  new 
Goerz  Roll-Film  Tenax  with  a choice  of  three  Goerz 
lenses  and  Comjmr  shutter.  The  workmanshi]),  design, 
compactness  and  lightness  of  this  new  model  should 
make  an  immediate  a])peal  to  the  discriminating 
camerist.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
dealers  or  by  writing  to  the  company. 

Defender  Photo-Supply  Company 

Ix  the  advertising-pages  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
an  announcement  of  the  photographic  specialties  of- 
fered by  the  Defender  Photo-Supply  Company,  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  This  firm  has  been  known  long  and 
favorably  in  the  photographic  trade  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  readers  of  Piioto-Er.x  M.xg.xzi.n'e  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  service.  Interesting  descriptive 
matter  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 

Sever.xl  years  ago  when  many  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  doubted  that  a vest-pocket  or 
hand-camera  could  be  more  than  a plaything,  Harold 
M.  Bennett  went  about  among  the  photographic 
dealers  with  a few  samples  of  Ica  Cameras.  There 
was  no  denying  the  superior  workmanship,  compact- 
ness and  effective  lens-and-shutter  ecpiipment;  but 
were  these  cameras  made  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  amateur  photography.^  The  cpiestion  has  been 
answered  emphatically  in  the  affirmative  and  to-day 
Ica  Cameras  are  in  demand.  Harold  AI.  Bennett, 
110  East  ^.‘Ird  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  pleased 
to  send  an  attractive,  illustrated  catalog  to  those 
interested  in  high-grade  outfits. 

Grippit  Still  Making  Good 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  the  continued  success  of 
(iri])pit,  the  adhesive  that  does  not  wrinkle,  that  con- 
tains no  water,  that  makes  mounting  ])hotographs  a 
ideasure  and  that  has  made  good  among  practical 
photographers  in  all  ])arts  of  this  country.  The  Dewey 
and  ,4bny  Chemical  Company,  13  Harvey  Street, 
North  Cambridge,  AIa,ss.,  will  be  i)leased  to  mail  an 
illustrated  folder  to  any  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
rapher  who  is  interested. 

James  H.  Smith  & Sons  Company 

Although  every  reader  of  this  magazine  tries  to 
do  his  best  with  regard  to  correct  exiiosurc,  there  are 
times  when  conditions  beyond  his  control  occasion 
imderexiHisurc.  Perha)is,  the  negative  cannot  be  du- 
plicated. Ill  that  event,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a re- 
liable ancl  effective  intensifier.  For  many  years.  'I'he 
•lames  II.  Smith  & Sons  Comjiany,  3547  Cottage  (irove 
Avenue.  ( hicago,  has  made  Victor  Intensifier,  anil  we 


are  glad  to  say  that  our  personal  experience  enables  us  to 
recommend  it  highly.  Tho.se  amateur  or  professional 
photographers  who  pos.sess  a valuable,  but  thin,  nega- 
tive should  obtain  Yictor  Intensifier  and  convince 
them.selves  of  its  practical  value. 

Kalosat  Lenses 

The  soft-focus  lens  has  come  to  stay  in  pictorial 
Iihotograjiliy.  There  are  those  who  cannot  or  do  not 
use  it  to  advantage;  but  there  are  many  workers  who 
find  in  it  the  means  to  portray  the  highest  art  in  pho- 
tography. The  Hanovia  Lens-Laboratories,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  have  produced  a spectral-diffusion  lens, 
known  as  the  Kalosat,  which  has  enabled  many  workers 
to  obtain  the  pictorial  effects  that  they  so  much  desired. 
A new,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press 
and  the  manufacturers  will  send  a copy  gladly  to  any 
reader  of  Photo-Er.\  M.vg.xzine  at  request. 

Amalgamation  of  British  Manufacturers 

An  amalgamation  of  interests  has  been  made  which, 
under  the  title  of  Amalgamated  Photographic  Man- 
ufacturers, Ltd.,  incorjjorates  in  a public  company 
the  following  firms:  Alarion  & Company,  Ltd.,  Marion 
& Foulger,  Ltd.,  A.  Kershaw  & Son,  Ltd.,  Kershaw 
Optical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rajar, 
Ltd.,  and  Rotary  Photographic  (1917),  Ltd.  The 
house  of  “Marions”  will  continue  to  do  business  as 
heretofore.  The  amalgamation  places  this  company 
in  an  even  better  position  than  before  to  supply  all 
photographic  requirements.  In  the  meantime,  or- 
ders and  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  new  com- 
])any  or  to  Marions,  as  heretofore,  at  the  registered 
offices  of  the  company,  3 Soho  Square,  London,  W.  1, 
England. 


Rusty  Lenses 

Just  now  a number  of  high-class  lenses  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  photographers,  and  in  some 
of  these  which  we  have  handled  the  glasses  are  rather 
badly  tarnished  or  rusted  upon  the  surface.  This  has 
little  detrimental  effect  upon  their  performance,  says 
a British  cotemporary,  especially  with  isochromatic 
plates;  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from 
attempts  to  re-polish  the  surface.  Some  photographers 
imagine  that  friction  with  rouge  or  putty  powder — 
the  materials  used  in  polishing — may  be  done  with 
imi)unity;  but  there  is  a great  risk  of  spoiling  the 
definition  of  the  lens  by  using  such  means.  Aloreover, 
it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  rust  will  persist  in  spite 
of  the  polishing.  We  have  seen  a lens  in  this  condition 
which  had  been  reground  with  emery  and  re-polished 
by  the  maker  on  which  the  stains  were  still  evident. 
The  l)cst  thing  to  do  is  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and 
to  keep  the  len.ses  in  a perfectly  dry  place  when  not 
actually  in  use.  The  defect  is  caused  by  damp  and 
will  never  occur  if  any  condensation  upon  the  surface 
is  immediately  removed.  Tightly  fitting  caps  for 
both  ends  of  a lens  are  the  best  safeguards. 
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A LENS  THAT 
PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

A certain  jjrofessional 
tograj)her  in  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, had  heard  a lot  about 
the  VERITO  Diffused  Focus 
/:4  lens.  Most  prominent 
photographers  in  the  bigcities 
were  using  it.  And  he  won- 
dered how  Verito  j)ortraits 
wonld  go  in  his  small  town. 
But  he  had  doubts. 

This  i)hotographer  made  a 
unique  test  to  satisfy  him- 
■self.  When  it  arrived,  hemade 
a number  of  sittings,  explain- 
ing the  lens  to  his  patrons  and 
exj)laining  that  there  would 
be  no  obligation  if  they  didn’t 
like  the  portraits. 

letter  to  this  Company 
shows  how  the  plan  worked. 
I le  -nTote  us : “It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  the  first  two 
jjeople  paid  for  the  lens  and 
that  orders  totaling  nearly 


When  You 

III 

Tell  your  dealer  to  fit  it  with 
a Wollensak  VELOSTIG- 
MAT  Series  II /:4-5.  You 
can  buy  a more  expensive 
lens  but  you  can’t  buy  a bet- 
ter one.  Quantity  production 
keeps  Wol  lensak  prices  down . 

WOLLENSAK-ROCHESTER 


APRIL,  1921 


This  is  one  of  fourteen  excellent  portraits  by 
Ned  Van  Burcn,  made  with  the  VERITO 
and  reproduced  in  September  1920  issue  of 
Camera  magazine. 


$'-200. 00  resulted  from  nine 
invitation  sittings.’’ 

Among  jirofessionals  or  j)ic- 
torialists,  the  VERITO  con- 
sistently pays  for  it.scif,  in 
better  workmanshij),  better 
jirices, reduced  retonchingand 
more  artistic  results. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to 
Buy  a Filter 

Spring  is  almost  here — Siiring,  the 
season  of  halmy  breezes,  green  grass, 
blue  sky  and  ray  filters. 

A’on  will  hear  its  call  soon,  and  for- 
getting worldly  cares,  you'll  take 
your  camera  and  answer  the  call  of 
the  great  out-doors.  A’ou'll  hike 
across  meadowland.  along  the  banks 
I of  babbling  brooks  a ml  make  pictures 
— inspired  by  nature  and  the  joy  of 
living. 

If  you  want  your  spring  jiictures 
right,  if  you  want  to  show  correct 
tonal  (pialities,  make  sure  that  your 
j eipiipinent  includes  a Wollensak 
Standard  Hay  Filter.  A'onr  dealer 
I has  them  — in  all  sizes. 


No.  4 


THE  BRICK 
WALL  TEST 

A Simple  Way  to  Test 
an  Anastigmat 

The  anastigmat  lens  is  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  R.  R. 
because  it  will  sharjily  cover 
the  plate  for  which  it  is  listed 
atfulliiperture  (in  a flat  plane) . 
The  R.  R.  lens,  used  wide 
open,  gives  poor  detail  in  the 
corners  of  its  jilate. 

A simple  way  to  test  the 
quality  of  an  anastigmat  is  to 
make  a negative  of  a brick 
wall  (or  other  flat  surface) 
with  the  lens  wide  open,  focus- 
ing carefully  and  with  the 
plate  parallel  with  the  brick 
wall.  Such  a test  clearly  dem- 
omstrates  the  (piality  of  a lens 
— or  its  deficiencies. 

Before  you  buy  an  anastig- 
mat, make  this  exacting  test 
with  a Wollensak  VELO- 
STIGMAT,  in  comparison 
with  other  anast  ignia  ts.  Then 
you’ll  know  why  thou.samls 
of  photographers  demand 
Wollensa k ol ) j ect i ves. 


"Studio  Lenses,”  a new  booklet 
for  the  professional  photographer 
is  just  off  the  press.  Every  studio 
should  have  a copy.  Get  yours 
from  your  dealer  or  from  us  di- 
rect— gratis. 

WOLLENSAK-ROCHESTER 


When  Ordering  Goods  Rememher  the  I’iioto-Kr  \ Ouarant; 


GOODBYE 
TO  WRINKLING 

Grippit  simply  cannot  wrinkle  your 
mounts. 

Wrinkling  and  curling  are  caused  by 
absorption  of  the  water  contained  in  all 
pastes  and  mucilages. 

Grippit  contains  no  water  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  made  to  wrinkle  or  curl 
your  mounts. 

Grippit  makes  the  mounting  of  photo- 
graphs and  enlargements  a pleasure 
instead  of  a drudgery. 

So  clean,  that  it  is  applied  with  the  fingers ! 
Stainless,  flexible  and  waterproof. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  Grippit 
to-day.  25-cent  tubes  or  pint-cans.  Sold 
by  all  photographic  supply-dealers. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

13  Harvey  St.,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Right  Start 

in  Picture -Making 


VLCAN 


ROLL  FILM 


Standard  in  Speed  and  Quality 
Dependably  Uniform 

Other  products  of  interest 
to  Amateur  Photography 

ARGO  DEVELOPING-PAPER 

for  Contact  Prints 

VELOUR  BLACK 

for  Enlargements 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS 

the  Ready-to-use  kind 

PREMO  CAMERAS 

for  Roll-Film  and  Film-Packs 

Send  for  Netv  Illustrated  Catalog 
1921  Edition  now  ready 


DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO.,inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Cliicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  Toronto 
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Prices  Reduced 


on  the  well-known  line  of 


BAUSCH  & LOME 
Anastigmat  Lenses 


O meet  the  general  demand  for  lower  prices,  we 


have  made  an  average  reduction  of  10%  in  the 
prices  of  practically  all  of  our  high-grade  anastigmats. 
While  such  reduction  is  scarcely  warranted  by  any  present 
lowering  of  production  costs,  we  are  willing  to  anticipate 
such  a possible  condition  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
photo-enthusiast  to  acquire  one  of  our  lenses  at  the 
outset  of  photography’s  most  popular  season. 

This  reduction  applies  to  all  of  our  famous  TESSARS 
and  PROTARS — to  Tessar  Ic  (F/4.5),  matchless  speed- 
lens  for  reflecting-cameras;  Tessar  lib  (F/6.3),  all-round 
anastigmat  for  hand-cameras;  Protar  Vila,  truly  con- 
vertible lens  for  the  serious  amateur  and  the  commercial 
photographer;  and  Protars  IV  and  V,  standard  wide- 
angle  lenses. 

If  rite  for  our  new  price-list — and  a copy  of  our  com- 
plete catalog,  if  you  have  not  already  received  one. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 


I.ONDON 


Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  A pparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


A miniature  camera  of  re- 
markable ability — small  in 
size,  yet  its  enlarging-capabil- 
ities  have  enabled  many  of  its 
owners  to  win  high  honors  in 
photographic  art. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICA 
1921 

The  second  volume,  assembled  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  pictorial  photographers  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  1921  edition  contains 
many  beautiful  full-page  superb  reproductions 
of  pictorial  masterpieces.  The  text-pages  are 
of  timely  interest  and  practical  value.  The 
hooks  measure  8x11  inches,  bound  in  boards. 
The  edition  is  limited. 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


toi5^ 
REFLEX 

(T.  P.  England) 
with 

World  Famous 

COOKE  F4.5 
LENS 


Features: 

Self  Capping  Shutter 
Automatic  Setting 
Revolving  Back 
Self  Eredling  Hood 
Rising  Front 
Cooke  Lens  5 in.  Focus 

Circular  on  Request 

Charles  G.  Willoughby, /«c. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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The  premier  miniature  camera. 
This  little  camera  has  so  many  good 
features  that  it  requires  two  pages  of 
the  Ica  catalog  to  describe  it.  It  is 
the  only  camera  of  its  type  furnished 
with  Carl  Zeiss  Lens  Series  IC  /q.^ 
and  Compur  Shutter. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  314"'x4}4'*  Ica 
Reflex  u'ith  Carl  Zeiss 
lens.  Series  IC  f 4.5 
$142.50 

frith  Orix  Lens  f 4.5 
$117.50 

An  exceptional  camera,  featuring 
a large,  comfortable  focusing- 
hood,  long  bellows,  rising-front, 
reversible  back,  and  the  usual  Ica 
quality.  Furnished  in  four  sizes. 

The  Ica  catalog  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  camera. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  C. 5. 

110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Highly  sensitive  to  all  eonditions  of 
light  and  color-values, 

HA>I>IER  PLATES  ARE  IDEAL 

at  this  season.  fS’ith  shortest  expos- 
ures they  produce  negatives  of  the 
greatest  detail  and  hrilliancy.  Their 
record  cannot  he  excelled.  Special 
brands  for  sj)ecial  neeils. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work,  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 

■ i REG. TRADE  MARK 

HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Gan  Make  Your  Photographs 
Look  Like  Oil-Paintings 

WITH 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil-Colors 


Standard  size  set  of  1 5 tubes,  $2.50  each 
Postpaid,  $2.60 

The  color.s  brinpr  out  the  beauty  of  a picture.'  ANY 
CHILD  CAN  USE  THEM.  If  you  knew  how  .simple 
it  is  to  touch  up  your  pictures  with  color  you  would  not 
have  any  black-and-white  prints  in  your  collection. 

Roehrig  Transparent  Oil-Colors  are  thoroughly 
transparent.  Guaranteed  permanent.  Brilliant  in 
tone.  Quickly  ajiplied.  I-iasily  removed  for  alterations. 
The  best  for  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
Complete  Instructions  at  Request 

Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

155  Nevins  Street  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  lleinemhcr  the  I’lioTO-Fut.v  Guaranly 


THE  MOST 

- ^ 

IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF 

WORLD 

SHUTTER 

— 

Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 

Combination  for  governing 

trouble.’’  Write  today 

the  slower  and  higher 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Hex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MERCK’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS 

PHOTOL,  Rapid  Developer 

( Monomethyl-Paramido-Phenol-Sulphate) 

PYROGALLIC  ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 
SODIUM  HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM  SULPHITE 
SODIUM  SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM  BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM  FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER  SALTS 
URANIUM  SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS  ACETIC  ACID,  Etc. 

Sole  Distributors  of 

METOL 

for  Rhodia  Chemical  Co. 

MERCK  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 

Works  at  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

Photographs  in  Natural  Colors 

USE 

AUTOCHROM 

PLATES 


This  process  is  not  in  the  experimental  stage, 
hut  is  a thoroughly  practical  one,  by  which 
any  one  can  make  pictures  in  natural  colors 
with  his  own  camera.  Developing  is  extreme- 
ly siini)le,  and  the  plates  can  be  finished  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Send  for  Booklet 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Its  Principles  and  Applications 

By  Alfred  Watkins,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEXTB( )( )K 

PRICE,  14.00  Postage,  15  cents  extra 

P II  O 1 0 - E K A MAGAZINE 

WOI.FEItOno,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

By  M.  LUCKIESII 

A book  that  appeals  to  every  photographer  and  art-student. 
Explains  what  they  should  know  about  lighting,  shadows,  etc. 
$3.00  will  bring  you  a copy.  Send  your  order  to 
Photo-Era  Mag;a7.ine,  Wolfehoro,  Now  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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Cf\RLZ£\SS 


J6m 


Photographic  Lenses 

"Write  for  catalogue 


Harold  M. Bennett, 

110  East  23^  Street,  NewYork 


Pkint  oMainofl  from  tlie  half  of  This  siflo  shows  I'i.ixt  o»»- 

the  nc'pative  whirli  ha*J  Jk-cd  in-  taim-'l  from  tlu*  half  of  tin- 

tcnsifi«-'l  for  om-  an<l  ono-half  iiotrativo  whirh  was  not 

minutes  in  Victor  intcnsilicr.  intonsific^l 

YOUR  DEALER  CARRIES  AND  RECOMMENDS  IT 

SIZES  PKICES 

No.  1 Powder,  makes  i ozs..  2.S  cents.  By  mail.  30  cents 
No.  2 ••  -8  ••  15  “ 50  *• 

No.  3 ••  ••  10  ••  85  ••  " 00 


BARNET  BROMIDE  PAPERS 


ALOIS 

LENSES 

SPEED  F/3 


An  ultra-rapid  Ana.stigmat  in  l(ual  Icnjitlis 
Crom  1|  to  12  incln's.  equipped  with  cleviee 
for  inlroduein"  any  'lesired  <h*j;rce  of  defini- 
tion. from  nee-<Ile-poini  to  that  soft,  beautiful 


F/3  F/4.6  F/.5  F/7.7 


xJ.L. LEWIS 

SOLE  AGEMT 

5^2-  Sixth  AviE.Ny. 


BARNET  PLATES 


When  Onleriiifi  (ioods  Remember  the  I’iioto-Era  (tuaranty 


^20Hr^mc>o 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Classes  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rough  Optical  Class  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white,  neutral,  "fieuzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

»J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


arn’35tol00aW^ 


BECOME  A PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Big  opportunities  NOW. 
Qualify  for  this  fascinating 
profession.  Three  months’ 
course  covers  all  branches: 


Motion-Picture— Commercial— Portraiture 

Cameras  and  Materials  furnished  free. 

Practical  instruction;  modern  equipment.  Day  or  evening 
classes;  easy  terms.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority. 

Call  or  write  for  complete  Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36th  St.,  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


ALBERT  A.  LANE 

232  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


Typography 

and  CT)  of  this  -Jitagazine 

J.  rCSS‘W0rk  are  examples  of  the 

!^rintin^  Service 

rendered  by 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Boston 


SPECIAL  CLUB-OFFER 

For  any  art-studenl  in  good  standing 
Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  in  40  10  x 12  deco- 
rated plates  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  nude  and 
semi-draped,  $5.00;  set  of  12  6 x 10  nude  full- 
length  statuary  poses,  contact-prints  on  double- 
weight Azo  paper,  $4.50;  one  year  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  $2.50 — total  value  $12.00. 

Sent  ojily  by  express,  on  receipt  of  money- 
order  or  certified  cheque,  for  $11.00. 

Sent  with  Photo-Era  Guaranty. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Boston  Office.  367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Learn  Phoi:ographv 

Motion  Piclu  pe-Porlrail-Commcrcial 


From  a successful  progressive  photogra- 
pher operating  studios  in  the  largest  cities. 
Earn  $35  to  $100  weekly. 

Easy  and  Pleasant  Occupation. 

Big  demand  for  graduates. 

E.BRUNCL  COLLEGE 

of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
134  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches;  Chicago,  London 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
"lialftoned”  in  this  publica- 
tion arc  our  product. 

W'c  render  this  same  helpful 
service  lo  many  other  jiuhlishers  and  Itusiness- 
honses.  We  offer  you  unr  closest  co-operation 
in  yonr  engraving-problems. 

THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

1.54  Federal  Street  7 Water  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 

2S  CENTS  PHOTO-MOUNTING 

The  most  verwatile  of  all  adhesives. 


A jar  with  500  strips,  ready  for  instant  use, 
should  be  on  every  writing-desk;  in  every 
counting-room;  in  every  dark-room;  in 
every  office;  available  to  every  photogra- 
pher. At  your  dealers  or  from  the  mfrs.; 

The  Tablet  & Ticket  Co. 

Chicago,  NewYork,  San  Francisco 

JARS  OF  OVER  500  Manufacturers  of  n ilhon’s  Cut  Letters 

STRIPS  ^ X 2 IN.  --'1  Figures 


MOTION-PICTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A Complete  Course 

A practicable,  usable,  standard 
treatise  lor  both  the  professional 
cinematographer  and  those  without 
experience.  About  500  pages — 400 
pages  of  text  and  100  pages  of 
illustrations— by  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Photography. 

Edited  by  Lieut.  Carl  L.  Gregory, 
F.R.P.S.,  Chief  Instructor  in  Cinema- 
tography  for  the  Government  Signal 
Corps  School  of  Photography  at  Colum- 
bia University,  with  special  chapters  by 
Charles  \V.  Hoffman,  celebrated  Fea- 
ture Photographer,  and  by  Research 

PRICE  $6.00  Specialists  of  the  Kastman  Kodak  Co 

•Monry  refunded  if  n”t  satisfied  after  Tj-day  examination 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  17.  145  W.  36th  St..  N,  Y.  Also  at  Dcctkr, 


Notion  Picture 
Photography  J 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  that  every  photographer  sliould  have. 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra. 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A CAMERA  O 

BARGAIN  : 

write:  bass  now 
SAVE  MONEY 
BASS  CAMERA  COMPANY 

too  NO.  DEAHIIOUN  STKKET 
Depl.  E CHICAGO,  III.. 


AHTISTS 

Professioiud  and  Amateur 

PTTOTOCCR  API!  E K S 

Can  Find  Exceedingly 

Artistic  Papers 

(Both  Light  and  Heavy) 

FOR 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

AT 

T ir  i:  S i:  y m o u h C o. 

231  Sevcnili  Avenue 

(Cor.  2ttli  Street)  NEW  VOItK  CITY 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  2S  years  \ve  have  successfully  taught 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
Our  graduates  earn  $;I5  to  $100  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now’  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


When  Ordering  fiooils  Remember  the  Riioto-Ek.v  Oiiiiranl.v 


" THE  CADBYS’  LATEST  BOOK 


FOR  CHILDREN 

"Topsy  and  Turvy” 

By  Carine  Cadby 

With  40  Photographs  by  Will  Cadby 

This,  the  latest  contrihution  to  child-literature, 
consists  of  a series  of  adventures  of  Topsy,  a charming, 
irresistible  feline,  and  her  friend  and  companion 
Turvy,  a loyal,  good-natured  Airedale,  accompanied 
by  appropriately  interesting  photographs  from  the 
wonder-camera  of  Will  Cadby.  There  is  also  a 
description  of  a holiday  enjoyed  by  a little  Belgian 
girl  and  her  English  girl-companions  in  the  country 
and  at  the  seaside,  also  illustrated  by  the  sympathetic 
and  skillful  Will  Cadby. 

Price  of  "Topsy  and  Turvy”  is  |1.60  postpaid  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
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PAGET 

A WEALTH  OF 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 

PICTORIAL  MATERIAL 

{Cream  and  White  Stock) 

REVEALED  IN 

Papers  That  Give  No  Trouble 

A WONDERLAND 

OF  THE  EAST 

No  paper  can  equal  Paget’s  self-toning 

THE  LAKE -AND -MOUNTAIN 

for  its  exquisite  sepia  effects,  or  for 

REGION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

colder  tones. 

liy  William  Copenian  Kitchen,  Ph.D. 

Try  this  paper  with  a 50-cent  package 
of  Postcards. 

A delightful,  practical  and  accurate  description 
of  the  beauty  sjiots  of  New  England  for  the 
motorist  and  ]>ietorial  photographer. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 

54-  tiuopravure  jtlalt's — six  in  color — 3 maps 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

Price,  Positive  avcordinff  fo  zone 

General  Trade  Agents 
PHILADELPHIA  ...  PA. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
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FHAYNE  WILLIAMS 
MARGRETIIE  MATHER 
eighth  PITTSBURGH  SALOX 


Photo-Era  Magazine 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

Copyright,  1921.  by  Photo-Era  Magazine 
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The  Eighth  Pittsburgh  Salon 

JOHN  PAUL  EDWARDS 


Pittsburgh  Salon  has  estalilished 
position  firmly  as  the  premier 
erican  exhilntion  of  pictorial 
itograjthy — onr  national  salon. 
1 well-earned,  indeed,  is  this 
honored  position.  It  has  lieen  achieved  only 
after  years  of  hard,  conscientious  work  by  the 
same  small  group  of  Pittsburgh  pictorialists  who 
have  directed  and  assembled  the  great  annual 
exhibitions  of  which  this  is  the  eighth.  I,  for 
one,  want  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  that 
pictorial  photography  owes  to  ().  C.  Reiter  and 
his  splendid  associates  in  this  unselfish  work. 

This  year's  Salon  is  fully  uj)  to  the  high  stand- 
ard set  in  previous  years.  Having  viewed  at 
length  the  last  three  exhibitions,  the  writer  feels 
(lualified  to  jiass  judgment  on  the  current  one. 

The  average  standard  of  (|iiality  of  the  work 
shown  is  higher  than  that  of  the  exhibitions  of 
191!)  and  19-20.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
work  of  the  newcomers  and  those  comparatively 
new  to  the  Salons.  The  veterans,  the  bigger  men 
of  photography,  just  about  hold  their  own  in  this 
exhibition.  In  few  cases,  do  they  ad<l  to  their 
reputation.  Of  tlie  reason  for  this,  more  later. 

There  are  more  than  ever  of  the  artistic,  may 
I say,  the  intellectually  fine,  jiicturcs  and  less  of 
the  big,  striking,  forceful  things  which  we  usually 
expect  from  the  bigger  names  in  the  catalog. 
Un(|uestionably,  though,  the  general  average  of 
excellence  is  higher  even  if  there  are  fewer  out- 
standing peaks  of  pictorial  greatness.  Perluqis 
it  is  better  thus,  for  the  art's  sake. 

d'he  jury  of  selection  consisted  of  ])r.  A.  I). 
Chaffee,  W.  H.  Porterfield  and  Samuel  Martin 
— a thoroughly  competent  jury  of  umiuestioned 
standing  in  the  world  of  jihotograjihy.  Its 
work  was  most  alily  and  thoroughly  done. 
Whether  a candidate  was  siiec’cssful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, he  can  certaiidy  feel  assured  that  this 
year,  his  work  was  given  most  studious,  symjia- 
thetic  and  careful  consideration.  If  the  judges 
did  err,  it  was  in  most  cases  on  the  side  of  over- 


generosity toward  jiromising  new  workers.  The 
jury  accejited,  for  hanging,  tJtiO  jiictures  out  of 
about  P20U  or  more  contributed.  This  could  have 
been  well  cut  to  about  275  with  greater  strength 
given  to  the  exhibition  as  a whole.  These  360 
jiicturcs  rejiresented  the  work  of  13(i  pictorialists 
scattered  geographically  from  Maine  to  California 
with  rciiresentation  from  England  and  far  Hawaii. 
As  usual,  the  widely  separated  states  ot  New  A'ork 
and  California  lead  in  the  number  of  workers 
represented  and  in  the  number  of  prints  exhibited. 
Thirty-eight  workers  from  New  A'ork  had  104 
exhibits  and  thirty-eight  workers  from  California 
exhiliited  10*2  pictures.  Peunsyhania  follows 
next  with  41  jirints  from  sixteen  workers,  and 
Alaryland  comes  fourth  with  19  jiriuts  from  six 
workers.  Maine  next  with  16  exhibits,  Illinois 
with  14,  Massachusetts  with  1-2  ami  Ohio  with  11. 
The  other  states  in  our  great  country  are  either 
sjiarscly  rciiresented  or  not  at  all.  IVhy  is  it, 
may  I ask,  that  some  of  our  biggest  and  most 
progressive  states  contriluite  little  or  nothing  to 
the  visible  iirogress  of  the  jihotographic  art? 
Do  their  leading  jiictorialists  "hide  their  light  un- 
der a liushel"  or  are  they  laggards  in  their  iiride 
to  their  work  and  to  their  state?  .Vssert  your- 
selves! Let  it  not  be  said  that  |)ictorial  photog- 
ra])hv  thrives  with  honor  onI\'  in  the  far  east 
and  the  far  west.  Claim  your  ]>lace  in  the  sun! 
All  the  better  known  media  of  jihotographic 
ex])ression  were  represented,  (iiim,  carbon, 
liromide,  bromoil,  chloro-bromide  and  what-not 
were  groujicd  indiscriminately  together,  albeit 
])caccfull,\-  and  harmoniously.  No  one  process 
stood  out  pretaninently.  Art  is  art,  a jiicture  is 
a ])iclure,  for  all  the  jirriccss  used.  This  incon- 
trovertible fact  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  these 
days  in  the  fascanatiug  pursuil  of  jirocess  jiriiit- 
making.  .\lthough  an  arfisfieally  strong  pict- 
ure can  oflen  be  made  more  |>leasing  and  won- 
derfnl  by  a jirinting  in  gnm,  bromoil  or  jilatinum, 
a bad  jiictnre  is  bad  in  an\-  medinm.  'I'he  under- 
lying idea,  the  jiersonality  ex|)ressed,  the  art 
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applied,  are  tlie  things  that  count.  Too  many 
workers  are  following  false  photographic  gods 
these  days  in  their  idea  that  the  medium  of  print- 
ing makes  the  picture.  Pictorial  photography 
in  America  to-day  suffers  from  too  much  atten- 
tion and  respect  paid  to  techni((ue  and  too  little 
to  art.  The  above  dissertation  is  a conclusion 
drawn  from  the  Salon  in  review.  It  forms  one  of 
the  most  pertinent  reasons  why  photography  is 
not  making  even  more  distinguished  progress 
throughout  the  world  to-day.  Enough  of  pre- 
liminaries. Let  ns  step  into  the  first  gallery  and 
view  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon  is  without  peer  in  the 
dignity  and  manner  of  its  presentation.  The 
two  immense  rooms  of  the  gallery  permit  of  gen- 
erous, uncrowded  showing  and  ample  spacing 
of  every  print.  All  ])rints  are  shown  under  glass. 
The  physical  appearance  of  the  exhibition  is 
simply  beyond  criticism,  other  than  the  most 
favoral)le. 

The  first  pictorial  treat  to  attract  our  eye  was 
Jerry  1).  Drew's  "The  Canyon,”  a powerful, 
subjective  picturing  of  lower  New  York.  A dark, 
caiiyon-like  street  filled  with  deep  shadows 
contrasting  golden  highlights.  It  has  the  charm 
and  force  of  a Brangvvyu  etching.  His  “Park 
How”  with  interesting  lighting-effects  of  vibrant 
sunshine  is  almost  equally  good. 

That  sterling  artist,  James  N.  Doolittle,  again 
returns  to  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  after  service  with 
the  colors,  with  six  beautiful  subjects.  Of  these 
the  liest  were  his  Oriental  characterisation  “Le 
Penseur,  ” an  interesting  Chinese  head  with  an 
inscrutable  expression,  and  his  charming  win- 
dow-portrait "Miss  Lois  Wilson,”  a superb  stuily, 
this,  filled  with  mellow  sunshine  and  of  life  and 
happiness.  His  “Waiting  on  the  Set,”  showing 
a "movie”  company  en  repos,  is  a .splemlid 
handling  of  a difficult  subject,  although  a bit 
spotty  in  the  highlights. 

“The  Silver-Lining,”  Ijy  Fannie  T.  Cassidy, 
is  a low-keyed  landscape  ijresenting  some  weird 
tonal  effects  with  intriguing  highlights  in  the 
background.  Her  "Buds”  and  "Cotton”  are 
charming  plant-studies  (juite  characteristic  of 
her  work.  She  endows  her  llowers  with  much  of 
life  anil  lioetry. 

Chas.  K.  Archer  of  Pittsburgh  has  yielded  to 
the  fascination  of  bromoil-])rinting.  His  first 
essays  in  this  difficult  j)rocess  ])romise  much. 
His  “Furnacelaud,”  a strong  study  with  an  ob- 
viously industrial  theme,  is  strong — even  dyna- 
mic. His  “Wexford  Village”  is  nicely  seen  and 
handled,  a well-i)rinted  bromoil. 

The  Salon  gains  much  by  the  return  of  Edward 
R.  Dickson  to  the  list  of  exhibitors.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  intellectual,  the  pure,  sesthetic 


art  in  photograjiliy,  Dickson  must  stand  as  one 
of  the  really  big  men  the  camera  has  brought 
forth. 

His  “Dancers”  is  a veritable  poem  of  life  and 
joy.  The  arrangement  of  the  graceful,  laughing 
figures  is  superb  and  typically  Dicksonian.  His 
“Municipal  and  Woolworth  Buildings,”  a beau- 
tiful genre  showing  children  of  the  people  at  play 
in  the  streets  against  the  shadowy  background 
of  huge  buildings,  is  a splendid  bit  of  life  and  light 
parading  under  a most  prosaic  title. 

The  more  I see  of  Dr.  Chaffee’s  bromoils,  the 
more  I admire  them  and  the  less  respect  I have 
for  the  average  aiiiemic  spotty  effort  turned  out 
ill  this  difficult  process.  For  bromoil-printing. 
Dr.  Chaffee  stands  absolutely  alone  in  America. 
He  obtains  a “juicy  richness”  of  printing  which 
is  uniciue  and  carries  with  great  force.  His 
subjects  are  filled  with  charm  and  interest  and 
he  handles  them  with  the  ability  of  an  artist 
liorn.  His“Rivington  Street,  New  York, ”a  street 
of  the  crowded  slums  pictured  in  a blaze  of 
vibrant  sunshine,  is  splendid  and  in  a rather 
new  vein  for  this  versatile  artist.  Equally  good 
are  his  “Ste.  Enimie,  Lozere”  ami  “ Kaysersberg, 
Alsace.” 

Fred  'k  F.  Frittita  of  Baltimore  has  five  beauti- 
ful prints  of  a peculiar  richness  of  tone  which 
affords  beautiful  values  and  fine  carrying-power. 
Ilis  “Engines”  with  a most  interesting  effect  of 
latent  power  expressed  in  the  morning  sunshine  is 
forceful.  His  “Spanish  Lady”  is  a beautifully- 
handled  character-portrait.  Louis  A.  Goetz 
of  California  is  ever  pleasing.  He  endows  his 
work  with  much  of  poetry  and  lyric  symbolism. 

I liked  particularly  his  “Venetian  Reflections,” 
a bit  different  from  his  usual  work.  “Out  of 
Darkness”  shows  that  Goetz  is  one  of  the  few' 
who  can  picture  the  nude  in  photography  with 
delicacy,  jjoetry  and  beauty. 

John  Wallace  Gillies  show's  some  charming 
still-lifes — five  in  number.  I like  to  see  stronger 
subject-matter  and  handling  from  this  talented 
worker.  His  “Still  Life — The  Fan”  ajjjjcaled  to 
me  as  the  best. 

Janet  Allan  of  England  displays  four  dainty 
bits  of  genre.  Emily  Hayden  in  her  “Portrait — 
Elizabeth  Patterson”  offers  one  of  the  best  por- 
traits in  the  show.  A superb  picture  in  every 
respect. 

W.  A.  Hudson  of  Los  Angeles  prints  with  ex- 
ceeding strength  and  carrying-power  in  nudti- 
gum.  His  “A  Short  Turn,”  showing  swirling 
water  behind  a boat  turning  short,  is  a master- 
])iece  of  coni])osition  and  ])rint-(|uality.  His 
“Fishing-Boats  Ready  for  the  Start”  lias  a fine, 
rich,  wet  (|nality  of  water. 

C.  J.  Crary  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
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“Winter-Hillside,”  otters  a clever  wiiiter-land- 
sca})c  with  an  ajiiiealing  design,  worked  out  hy 
dark  fences  against  a hackgronnd  of  snow. 

IMerccdcs  Desinore  of  New  York  shows  nice 
])rint-qnality  in  her  “Still  Life — The  Tea-Pot,” 
as  tlocs  Wayne  Albee  of  Seattle  in  his  two  "The 
Crystal”  and  “A  Look  of  Verses,”  Another 
])rint  of  ])rononnceil  <(uality  is  “The  Harbor” 
l),v  G,  M,  Allen  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

William  A.  Alcock  of  New  York  City  offers  a 
gem  in  his  character-portrait  “Bill,”  a siilendiil 
thing  worthy  of  illustration  for  a Dickens  or  a 
d'hackeray.  Alcock's  work  jmmiises  much. 

The  trend  of  ])hotograj)hic  jiortraitnre  is  not 
wholesome.  W'e  ar<>  getting  bravely  away  from 
liaintcil  backgrounds,  carved  chairs,  head-rests, 
jiainted  rocks  and  other  acei'ssories  and  instru- 
ments which  for  years  have  cluttered  the  studios 
of  Main  Street,  d'he  ])ortrait-work  of  to-daAu 
as  exemplified  by  the  many  fine  examjiles  in  this 
Salon,  is  becoming  more  of  an  art  than  a com- 
mercial pursuit.  For  tliis  jminounced  advance 
let  us  lhank  the  amateur,  the  entimsiast;  for, 
assuredly,  he  has  jiionecrctl  the  trail. 

•Vmong  the  many  excellent  jiorlraits  here  at 
Piltsbnrgh  about  which  much  of  jiraise  conhl  be 


written,  several  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly 
outstanding  on  the  strength  of  their  appeal. 
Two  dainty  little  portraits,  miniature,  by  Mrs. 
-T.  D.  Drew  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  are  worthy 
of  highest  jiraise;  they  are  of  exciuisite  charm 
anil  most  satisfying.  Alice  Boughton,  New  York 
City,  otters  an  interesting  characteri.sation  in 
her  jiortrait  “Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.” 

Yosei  Amemiya's  “Portrait  of  John  AYallace 
Gillies"  is  splendid  in  the  strength  it  receives 
from  a bold  crowding  of  the  picture-space.  Leo 
■J.  Buckley  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  offers  a 
most  interesting  portrait  of  an  old  man  in  his 
“In  the  Nineties.”  Rabinovitch  of  New  York 
City  exhibits  an  interesting  and  sympathetic 
liortrait  of  oiir  worthy  fellow-jiictorialist.  Dr. 
A.  I).  Chatt'ee,  a s]ilendid  portrait  of  a splendid 
character.  C.  R.  Mandeville  of  San  Francisco 
has  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhibition  in  his  dainty 
“Portrait — Lucia  de  La  via.” 

“The  Prophet,”  by  Oscar  Maurer  of  Los  An- 
geles, a virile  character-study,  is  most  sati.sfying 
in  its  strength  and  richness  of  jirint-qualiky. 
Otis  AVilliams  of  Los  Angeles  offers  another  in- 
teresting characterisation  in  his  “Siianish  Boy.’ 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  of  New  AYrk  City  offers  some 
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new  ventures  in  the  field  of  guni-printing'  and 
broadprinting-etfects  from  pai)cr-negatives.  His 
portraits  173  and  174  carry  well;  but  I prefer  his 
“Night-Lights,”  a charming  landscape  of  the 
night  with  twinkling  lights  showing  over  the 
water.  Karl  Tansig  of  New  York  City  gains 
strength  over  previous  showings  by  his  six  prints 
in  this  year's  group.  His  portrait  "The  Poet" 
and  an  appealing  genre,  "The  Climax  of  the 
Story,"  appear  to  me  as  the  best  t)f  his  group. 


scape — sini])le  in  concej)tion,  l)eautifnlly  executed 
— is  one  outstanding  ])icture  of  the  Salon.  This, 
with  his  “Sun-Maid,”  the  head  of  a laughing 
girl,  that  well  merits  the  title,  and  his  “Dolores," 
a portrait-head,  most  cleverl\- placed  in  the  pict- 
ure-space, are  the  best  of  a strong  grou]).  An- 
other Chicagoan,  Paul  Mierum,  has  an  interesting 
bit  of  action  in  his  picture  of  an  a])i)roaching 
train,  “Finley  Siding."  J.  D. Boyer  of  Los  Angeles 
exhil)its  a delicate,  decorative  land-scape,  “\’ista 
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Walter  C.  and  'I'liomas  .M.  .larret  of  Pittsburgh 
collaborate  most  suc-cessfully  in  their  “Portrait 
of  a Child"  and  “Portrait  of  a Little  (iirl."  d'he 
print-work  has  an  etchiiig-i|ualit  \-.  charming 
and  distinctive. 

(i.  W.  Harting's  (of  New  ^'ork  C'ty)  portrait 
“ Sarah. " is  most  commendalile.  \ . E.  Duroe 
of  Brooklyn  exhibits  four  virile,  interesting  iirints. 
His  genre,  “Sunday  .\fternoon"  and  liis  jiortrait 
of  an  old  man,  “ J lie  Patriarch.  " are  Ins  best. 

tieorge  Henry  High  of  t'hieago  exhibits  a group 
■ )f  five  pictures  that  comjirise  the  best  showing 
T have  yet  seen  from  tins  promising  worker,  lli-, 
“Summer-Breezes,"  a eliarining.  'imjile  land- 


of  a Lake."  .V  eharming  examjile  of  landseape- 
|)liotograpli>’. 

Portland,  Maine,  has  become  rather  a center 
for  workers  who  express  their  ideas  and  ideals 
in  the  difiienlt  proeisss.  nnilti-gnm.  From  this 
locality  hails  a newcomer  to  the  tsalon,  M.  L. 
Bremon,  w hose  work  si  lows  const  met  ive  and  ])i'int- 
niaking  ability  of  a high  order.  His  “Light  Be- 
yoml  " ami  “S|iirits  of  I lie  Wayside,"  are  big, 
weakened  b,\-  tlie  ineliision  of  “,\|  the  Summit" 
and  " Moimtain-tilow."  here  art  is  hajipily 
e(jmbme(l  with  teelniieal  skill,  the  nnilti-ginii  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  printing-nieilia.  'I’oo 
often,  the  print  ing-jiroeess  becomes  of  paramount 
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interest  and  the  underlying  art  which,  after  all, 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  any  picture,  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  fascination  for  brilliant  print-technique. 

Francis  Orville  Libby  of  Portland,  Maine, 
handles  big  themes  in  a big  way.  His  “Fifth 
Avenue — Rain”  is  a forceful  picture  fairly  breath- 
ing the  big  impressiveness  of  the  great  city — a 
subjective  picture  worthy  of  a less  prosaic  title. 
His  “Sea-Way”  is  rather  the  best  marine  in  the 
exhibition,  fine  in  construction  and  a most  beauti- 
ful print.  I cannot  like  his  other  three  as  well  as 
these;  perhaps,  the  first  two  set  too  high  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy  of  Portland,  Maine,  is 
at  his  best  in  his  “Nocturne — The  Temple,” 
a print  filled  with  the  charm  of  mystery  and 
poetry.  The  work  of  Arthur  F.  Kales  of  Los 
-\ngeles  is  always  interesting  and  convincing. 
His  handling  of  figures  and  accessory-draperies 
is  masterly.  As  for  rich  print-quality,  he  has 
few  equals.  His  “Draped  Study,”  a graceful 
arrangement  of  two  charming  subjects  with  a 
beautiful  rhythm  to  the  lines  of  their  draperies, 
is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  at  the  exhibition. 
His  “At  the  Kiddies'  Ball”  is  equally  good — a 
typical  Kales  genre  with  great  beauty  of  theme 
and  handling.  The  pictures  of  Alargrethe 
IMather  of  Los  Angeles  are,  first  of  all,  refreshingly 
original.  One  seeks  her  work  at  the  salons  with 
anticipations  of  rare  pleasure,  and  one  always 
sees  in  her  pictures  much  that  is  new  and  in- 
spiring. I enjoyed  all  of  her  group  of  five;  l)ut 
her  portraits,  “Judith,”  “Frayne  Williams”  and 
“Evgenia  Buyko”  left  a jiarticularly  pleasing 
impression. 

C.  J.  IMarvin  of  Los  Angeles  has  a mighty  good 
pastoral  in  “Watching  His  Flocks,”  a shepherd 
on  a hillside  watching  a fl(^ck  of  sheej)  grazing  in 
the  vallev  below — against  a background  of  rolling 
hills. 

W.  H.  Porterfield  of  Buffalo  might  well  be 
called  the  Dean  of  .Vmeriean  Pictorialists.  No 
salon  seems  to  l)e  complete  without  a group  of 
his  prints.  Tlie  work  of  no  man  is  better  known. 
Of  the  strong  group  of  six  liung  at  this  year's 
Salon  my  choice  would  be  “()vcr  the  Valley  of 
Hudson,”  a beautiful  moonlit  landscajje,  tyi)ically 
I’orterfieldian.  Three  Pittsburgh  studies,  de- 
picting groups  of  lovely  cottages  in  the  shaflow 
of  the  steel-mills,  are  interesting  and  fjuite  differ- 
ent from  his  usual  works. 

Ernest  iM.  Pratt  of  J.os  Angeles  has  the  dis- 
criminating vision  of  an  artist,  and  this  faculty 
is  strongly  irnpresscfl  upon  his  work.  His  jnct- 
ures  are  highly  subjective,  often  ])urely  a*stlietic 
in  their  handling.  His  “Quiet  Traffic  Hour” 
is  one  of  the  really  goo<l  things  of  the  show.  His 
camera  looked  flown  iq)on  a city-street  with 


auto-tops  spotted  here  and  there  like  big  beetles. 
The  result  is  novel  and  interesting.  Some  rich 
strong  shadows  contribute  quality  to  the  picture. 

\^'m.  Elbert  Alacnaughtan  of  Brooklyn  has 
impressed  a certain  personality  upon  his  work. 
His  landscapes  are  veritable  poems — simple  in 
their  elements,  delightful  in  theme,  with  a most 
delicate  print-quality  in  textures  and  tonal  values. 
Without  injustice  to  his  others,  may  I express 
my  preference  for  the  smiling  snnshine  in  his 
“Lowlands”  and  the  pictorial  charm  of  his 
Ijeautiful  pastoral  landscape,  “Plowing,”  which 
picture  is  among  the  gems  of  the  exhibit. 

Louis  Fleckenstein  of  Los  Angeles  assuredly 
sent  six  of  his  best  this  year.  They  represent 
this  clever  pictorialist  at  his  liest.  Fleckenstein 
has  evolved  a unique  and  very  convincing  donble- 
toning  effect  on  chloro-l)romide  papers  which 
give  much  of  his  work  the  quality  of  some  of  the 
old  Italian  masters  in  their  richness  of  browns 
and  blacks.  His  “Lost  His  Dog,”  a grieving 
boy  as  per  the  title,  is  one  of  the  best  genres  in 
the  show.  His  portraits,  “Mile.  Rubino”  and 
“Johnnie,”  help  to  make  this  one  of  the  out- 
standing groups  of  the  Salon. 

A.  R.  Gurrey,  Jr.,  of  Honolulu  makes  his  debut 
at  Pittsburgh  with  five  interesting  snl)jects  rather 
characteristic  of  Hawaii.  They  are  very  good 
and  most  satisfying,  particularly  his  beautiful 
picture  of  mother  and  child  on  the  ocean-sands, 
“Thetis  and  Achilles.”  I am  hoping  that  next 
year  he  will  send  us  some  of  his  interpretative 
pictures  of  Hawaiian  life  and  peojilc — particidarly 
his  boatmen.  Forman  Hanna  of  Glol)e,  Arizona, 
with  his  wintry-landscape  “Deserted”  has  pro- 
duced a rare,  delicate  t(uality  of  snow-values. 
The  decorative  landscape  “California,”  Ip-  Anson 
Herrick  of  Sail  P'rauciseo,  with  its  wind-harj)  of 
tall,  spindly  eucalyptus  trees  makes  me  fondly 
reminiscent  of  my  l)eloveil  state.  It  is  beautiful 
in  theme  and  handling. 

Two  of  the  men  who  have  hel]ied  to  make  Bal- 
timore a focus  of  ])ictorial  j)rogress  are  Holmes 
I.  Metteeand  Reinick  Neeson.  Mettee  excels  in 
figure-stmlics,  which  he  usually  exliil>its  in  a rich, 
full-toned  carbon-print.  In  this  Salon  he  has  the 
generous  showing  of  six  fine  subjects.  His  “The 
Singer”  shows  a ])articularly  interesting  play  of 
light  and  shade.  Nee.son  exhibits  three  beauti- 
ful carbons  which  are  uj)  to  his  best  standard. 

Of  the  entliusiastic  .Salt  Lake  City  group  is 
Thomas  O.  Shcckell.  who  has  three  strong 
pictures,  the  best  of  which  is  his  “Down-Shore 
Industry,”  a busy  shi|)])ing-scene  of  C'ompelling 
interest.  And  likewise  from  TJah  comes  I..  .V. 
Olsen  of  Ogden,  whose  beautiful  winter-land- 
scapes have  brought  him  well-earned  (list  itiction. 
Ilis  delicate  “Winter- Landscape”  is  nicely  con- 
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Stnictcd  vvitli  l)cautif\il  pearly  values  in  the  snow 
which  are  nnnsnally  well  rendered. 

Edward  Weston  of  Glendale,  California,  is  a 
master  of  a?sthetic  design  in  portraiture.  With 
inimitable  genius  he  coustructs  the  designs  of 
his  backgrounds  and  the  contributing  accessories 
of  his  jjortraits  from  sunbeams,  shadows,  plants, 
furniture  and  what  not.  No  two  of  liis  portraits 
are  alike,  all  interesting — sometimes  startling  in 
their  originality.  His  “Ramiel  in  His  Attic,”  is 
a gem  of  cleverness.  It  should  fairly  startle  the 
conventional  portraitist  and  leave  him  gasping. 

Ernest  Williams  of  Los  Angeles  ever  sings  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  grand  old  California. 
He  constructs  his  pictures  of  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine and  deep,  alluring  shadows  so  character- 
istic of  this  wondrous  region.  His  group  of  six 
shows  him  at  his  poetic  best.  If  I may  pick 
favorites,  they  are  his  “Sentinel  of  Gloom,” 
his  charming  rural  landscape,  “The  Homestead,” 
ami  his  “Easter  Morning”  with  its  rich  play  of 
light  and  shade. 

Another  whose  work  breathes  a fine  feeling 
is  N.  S.  Wooldridge  of  Pittsburgh.  His  “Foreign 
Quarters — Pittsburgh,”  an  interesting  study  of 
the  hill-district  of  his  native  city,  and  his  genre, 
“ Friends,”  are  splendid.  However,  his  strongest 
work  is  his  splendid  landscape  “Vista  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies”  with  its  delicious  aerial  perspective  and 
well-handled  planes. 

William  H.  Zerbe  of  Richmond  Hill,  New  York, 
exhibits  two  interesting  fjits  of  New  York,  “Old 
Paper-Alley”  and  “A  Vista  from  Queensborc^ 
Bridge.”  In  every  way.  these  do  credit  to  this 
talented  veteran. 

Fi-ed  R.  Archer  of  Los  Angeles  has  done  such 
fine,  thoroughly  original  work  that  we  hate  to 
see  him  or  any  other  of  onr  California  friends 
using  Simon-pure  “movie”  settings  as  the  basis 
for  an  cxhibition-i^icturc.  When  such  are  used, 
we  are  in  grave  doubt  as  to  whom  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  effort — to  the  staff 
of  the  ])icture-company  who  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  elements  of  it  or  to  the  ])ictorialist 
who  merely  recorded  the  cn.senible.  However,  his 
“The  Arch”  is  beautiful  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution, regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  material. 
His  “Illustration  for  the  Arabian  Nights”  is  a 
delightful  collaboration. 

L.  D.  Carter  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  a name 
rather  new  to  me,  exhibits  four  j^rints  which  are 
really  worth  while.  “The  Ore-Bridges”  is  a splcn- 
di«l  night-j)icture  of  c(jiivincing  strength.  His 
“Night-Express”  is  filled  with  dynamic  action, 
an<]  his  dancer,  “Columbine,”  is  a most  dainty 
stmly  handled  in  a refreshing  manner.  The  San 
Francisco  bay  region  contributes  some  ^•ery  inter- 
esting things  to  the  exhibit  whieh  be.s])eaks  the 


revival  of  pictorial  enthusiasm  in  that  locality. 
These  same  workers  in  San  Francisco  of  great 
talent,  and  with  wonderful  landscape-material 
at  their  very  door,  we  should  expect  much  from 
in  the  future.  Among  the  really  excellent  pictures 
from  that  well-favored  region,  I noted:  John  A. 
Hickey's  “Interested;”  Horace  L.  Hirschler’s 
“The  Bubble  Fortune,”  which  pictures  a push- 
ball game  at  college,  filled  with  sportive  action; 
H.  A.  Hussey’s  “Silhouette”  and  “Sunset-Hour;” 
Charles  A.  I,ove’s  “Midway  Point — Monterey;” 
Helen  Maegregor’s  highly  interpretative  portrait 
of  the  great  Sadakichi,  Hartmann;  M.  J.  Mor- 
tigia's  “The  Balloon-Vender;”  Otto  C.  Schulte’s 
splendid  bit,  “A  California  Land.scape;”  W.  H. 
Stephen’s  “A  Summer-Cottage;”  and  J.  R.  Wild- 
ing’s “Through  the  Door,”  a splendid  bit  of  archi- 
tectural photography  with  delicate  tonal  qualities 
in  the  print. 

Lou  Sweet  of  Minneapolis  is  a most  suceessful 
professional  portrait -phot  ographer  who  spends 
his  spare  moments  making  fine  pictorial  things 
like  his  “South  Whnd  in  the  Milling-District.” 
In  his  ])ursuit  of  the  pictorial,  he  has  all  the  un- 
controlled enthusiasm  of  the  most  rabid  amateur. 
His  dynamic  i)icturing  of  the  energy  and  life  of 
the  great  flour-milling  district  gives  us  the  best 
industrial  picture  in  the  show. 

Dr.  D.  ,1.  Ruzicka  of  New  York  City,  in  his 
strong  group  of  six  studies  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Station — New  VYrk  City,”  exhibits  the  strongest 
architectural  group  in  the  Salon.  All  these  pict- 
ures have  highly  subjective  charms  aside  from 
the  beautiful  rendering  of  arehitectnral  line  and 
form.  Some  of  these  pictures,  filled  with  atmos- 
phere, sunshine  and  mystery,  remind  one  of  some 
temple  of  ancient  Rome  rather  than  of  a prosaic 
railroad-station  of  to-day.  With  these  six  pict- 
ures Dr.  Ruzicka  has  .said  the  last  pictorial  word 
al)out  this  interesting  Iniilding. 

To  ().  C.  Reiter  of  Pittsburgh,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  l>elongs  the  credit  of  inception 
and  success  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  With  tire- 
less energy  and  boundless  enthusiasm,  he  has 
worked  for  about  eight  years  to  make  this  the 
great  uatioiial  salon  that  it  is  to-day.  Amid 
this  continuous  work  and  his  extended  business- 
activities,  he  finds  time  to  make  some  si)lendid 
landscapes  with  an  individualistic  (juality  of 
delicacy  and  refinement.  Such  are  his  “Summer 
Landscape”,  a picture  of  r;ire  charm,  and  his 
attractive  genre,  “Work  Ahead.” 

One  of  the  best  i)ictnres  of  New  York  that  I 
have  seen  this  year  is  William  Gordon  Shields’ 
“Early  Morning  in  Wall  Street”  with  its  splendid 
feeling  of  mnnici))al  bigness  and  its  patriotic 
array  of  flags  in  decorative  arrangement.  Three 
other  subjects  go  to  make  up  a strong  group. 
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H.  Y . Summons  of  England  sends  ns  a strongly 
pictorial  subject  in  his  “A  Feudal  Castle” — a 
heantiful  print  of  rich  shadows  picturing  a fine, 
impressive  old  baronial  castle  on  a hill-top. 
Janet  Allan,  likewise  from  across  the  sea,  sends  us 
four  delightful  genres. 

Itichard  M.  Coit  of  Brooklyn  shows  us  inter- 
esting textures  in  his  “South  Porch.”  Lilian 
M.  Hobart  of  Northborongh,  Massachusetts, 
has  three  dainty  things  redolent  of  their  New 
England  origin.  Of  these,  I like  best  her  “Shaw 
House — Plymouth,”  which  shows  nicely  grouped 
trees  and  interesting  shadows  on  a white  house. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Jaeger  of  New  York  City  is 
continually  proving  t(j  ns  how  little  mere  size 
has  to  do  with  the  success  of  art  in  })hotography. 
He  produces  intensely  interesting  jiictures  in  a 
size  about  4x5,  gums  or  Artatones  as  a rule. 
They  have  much  jjersonality,  rare  (piality  and 
arc  most  satisfying.  Of  particular  note  this  year 
was  his  "The  Dock.” 

A.  H.  Jones  of  Honolulu  is  best  in  his  poetic, 
“Mid-Pacific — Yloonlight.”  E.  C.  Kenton  of 
Los  Angeles  records  progress  in  his  three  sulijects. 
August  Krug  of  Brooklyn  has  a sj)lendid  night 
scene  in  “The  Portal.”  Sophie  L.  Lauffer  of 
Brooklyn  has  a rare  faculty  of  [)icturing  odd, 
interesting  bits  of  New  Y"ork  with  a charm  of 
interpretation  characteristically  her  own.  Her 
“Milligan  Place”  is  fairly  redolent  of  the  charm 
of  old  New  Y ork.  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Pitts- 
Inirgh  has  a delicately  handled  architectural  bit, 
“The  Latticed  Door.”  N.  P.  Yloerdyke  of  Los 
Angeles  has  a rich  multi-gum,  a harbor-scene 
“In  the  Lee  of  the  Wharf.”  Yliss  A.  H.  McLean 
of  New  York  gives  grcait  strength  and  a fine 
feeling  of  wave-motion  in  her  “Surf.”  Jane 
Reece  of  Dayton  has  a strong  grouj)  of  five,  of 
wliich  mv  choice  was  the  clever  arrangement, 
“Ha  ve  Drowned  Yly  Glory  in  a Shallow  Cup." 

J(Jin  C.  Stick  of  Los  Angeles  coidinually  shows 
progress.  His  portrait,  “Ylaric,”  is  jjarticnlarly 
successfid. 

Alfred  S.  Willson  of  Brooklyn  shows  fine 
bronioil-i)riiding  in  “Vale  of  Cashmere." 

I regret  that  friend  Editor  of  necessity  limited 
the  size  of  my  review,  which  limit  has  long  been 
passed  anil  1 had  a lot  of  nice  things  to  say  about 


other  excellent  works  of  which  I especially  call 
to  mind:  “Head  of  a Girl”  by  Edmund  Rickett; 
“Uncle  Rastus”  by  F.  Schanz;  “Fishing-Boats” 
by  H.  V.  Schieren;  “Out  of  the  Ylist”  by  Philip 
Stayner;  “The  Railway-Station”  by  Everitt 
Kilburn  Taylor;  “A  Nook  at  Valley  Forge”  by 
Airs.  H.  J.  W'iegner;  “The  Print-Maker”  by 
C.  W.  Covina;  “Winsome  Jack”  by  W.  W. 
Zieg;  “Roadside  Home”  by  Chas.  H.  Partington; 
“The  Brooklyn  Bridge”  by  Joseph  Petrocelli; 
“Canyon  of  a Great  City”  by  Louise  Bell  Rau; 
“Beside  the  Still  Waters”  by  R.  C.  Lewis; 
“Sjjring  Landscape”  by  Alillie  Hoops;  “Fog 
on  the  Range”  by  Alfred  Brinkler;  “A  Snow- 
Storm”  by  Dwight  A.  Davis. 

John  Paul  Edw'ards  has  three  pictures  exhib- 
ited. Of  these  three  he  prefers  his  landscape 
of  the  Alonterey  coast  “The  Venerable  Cypress;” 
but  his  good  friends  at  Pittsburgh  chose  his 
“Telegraph-Hill — San  Francisco”  as  the  best  of 
the  three.  So  be  it! 

Pictorial  photography  is  going  ahead,  slowly 
but  definitely,  with  progress  recorded  along  sane, 
wholesome  lines  of  thought  and  expression. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  entirely  too  many 
exhibitions  oj)en — annual  exhibitions  and  salons. 
The  effect  of  this  over-promotion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion-end has  been  to  dissipate  the  efforts  of  our 
leading  workers;  to  encourage  over-production 
and  careless  selection;  to  lower  the  standards 
of  the  men  who  should  lead  in  the  march  of  pic- 
torial progress.  Our  big  men  are  becoming 
blase,  disinterested,  and  their  work  shows  it. 

This  is  not  given  as  a note  of  pessimism;  but 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  awake  some  realisation 
of  conditions  which  will  lead  to  its  improvement. 

We  .shonid  raise  our  own  standards;  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  every  casual  effort;  should 
study  the  elements  of  art;  should  select  a print- 
ing-process fitted  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  we  want 
to  express  and  not  flit  inefficiently  from  one  pro- 
cess to  another.  What  we  do,  let  us  flo  well. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon  has  proved  itself  worthy 
of  our  best  effort,  our  strongest  support.  With 
the  hoi)c  that  it  may  raise  standards  of  accept- 
ance, already  placed  high,  let  us  look  forward  to 
iimumeral)le  years  of  success  and  progress  for 
this  great  national  salon  of  photography. 
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WILLIAM  S.  DA\TS 


Controlling  Tone- Values  by  Gompensating-Positives 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


(i  the  \-arious  metliods  eni- 
•il  to  Control  contrasts  and  to 
local  values,  the  use  of  "coin- 
iting-jiositives'’  will  probably 
■w  to  tlie  reader;  for,  I do  not 
recall  having  .seen  this  method  of  control  de- 
scribed as  I ajiply  it  to  negatives.  The  idea 
suggested  itself  to  me  as  a result  of  reading  an 
account  some  years  ago  of  toning-down  high- 
lights in  lantern-slides  by  using  a plate  that  bears 
a very  weak  negative- image  in  those  parts  that 
need  to  be  lowered  in  value  as  a.  cover-glass. 
Naturally,  I tliought  of  the  feasibility  of  revers- 
ing the  methoil  and  coidiolling  the  jninting- 
quality  of  a negative  liy  sn[)crimj)osing  a positive- 
image  where  darker  jiarts  of  the  subject  should 
be  maile  to  print  lighter. 

By  this  means  the  contrast  of  the  whole  nega- 
tive can  be  lessened  when  the  entire  iiositive- 
image  is  retained;  or.  local  modification  ma,\'  l)c 
liroduced  by  clearing  awa\-  such  jiarts  of  the 
image  as  do  not  need  changing  in  the  jiicture. 


Briefly,  the  process  consists  in  making  a trans- 
parency from  the  negative,  and  liinding  this  in 
perfi'ct  register;  the  effect  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  the  ])ositivc  and  tiu'  amount  of  the 
image  retained.  When  one  sto])s  to  consider 
that  a ])Ositivc  contains  the  same  scries  of  tone- 
gradations  as  tlie  negative  from  which  it,  is 
made — only  in  inverse  ratio — it  is  obvious  that 
when  the  two  are  brought  together  one  image 
tends  to  neutralise  the  other,  even  to  tlie  extent 
of  reducing  the  whole  to  a single  flat  tone  if  both 
images  are  jicrfectly  balanced  in  density.  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  not  desired  for  the  pur])ose 
under  consideration;  luit  it  shows  flic  amount  of 
confrol  which  can  lie  cxereised  liy  \’arying  the 
strength  of  flic  posit  ivc-iniage  and  thus  making 
it  possible  to  obtain  an>-  degree  of  softni'ss  in 
the  negative.  One  of  the  advantages  atl’oriled  by 
this  method  is  that  the  negative  is  not  per- 
manently altered  in  any  way,  so  that,  if  the  first 
trial  does  n()l  |)roducc  just  the  effect  desircil,  no 
harm  has  been  done  to  the  negative-image,  as 


NUMBER  2 (compensating  POSITIVE) 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


occurs  soiiietiiiics  wlicn  local  chemical  methods 
are  ajiplied  imskillfully. 

This  is  the  only  means  with  which  I am  ac- 
riuainted  that  enables  the  worker  to  lower 
effectively  areas  in  the  negative  that  contain 
much  intricate  detail  in  contrast  without  making 
the  general  tone  of  such  jiarts  darker  in  the 
I)rint.  Flat  shadows  in  a negative  which  print 
too  (leejily  can  lie  lowered  very  well  indeed  by 
a])])lying  an  aniline-stain  with  a brush;  thus 
reducing  the  ])rintiug-sj)eed.  When  any  such 
jiart  contains  a lot  of  detail  that  shows  too  much 
contrast,  it  is  nearly,  or  almost,  impossible  to 
]>ick  out  only  the  thin  spots  and  avoid  lapping 
over  on  to  the  minute  details  which  already  are 
dense  enough,  d'he  general  contrast  within  a 
given  area  can  be  lowered,  it  is  true,  by  apjilying 
locally  the  ammonium-])ersul|iliate  riduccr;  but 
as  this  cuts  down  the  ilenser  sjiots,  the  effect 
is  to  make  such  a section  which  has  been  locall,\’ 
treated  ])rint  darker  in  its  general  tone  than 
before.  When  one  wi.shes  to  flatten  the  light  and 
shadow  in  middle-distance  or  ilistance,  this 
generally  jiroduces  just  the  oiiposite  effect  to 
that  desired.  For  in  most  instances,  such  jiarts 
of  a scene  need  to  be  made  to  print  lighter  in 
the  interest  of  good  aerial  effect.  Consequently, 


the  reduction  of  contrast  should  be  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  density  of  the  thin  details. 

The  entire  problem  of  obtaining  good  aerial 
(|uality — the  feeling  of  separation  between  parts 
of  a scene,  and  their  gradual  retirement  to  the 
limit  of  visibility — lies  in  a reduction  of  tonality 
and  contrast  from  the  foreground  to  the  e.xtreme 
distance.  Lljion  looking  at  an  open  stretch  of 
country,  there  will  be  seen  not  only  a gradual 
decrease  in  general  strength  of  tone  and  color 
as  objects  recede  from  the  eye;  but  there  will  be 
apparent  a concurrent  reduction  of  contrast  in 
individual  jiarts  as  well.  Fog  or  mist  increases 
this  effect  materially  at  short  range.  Such  a 
change  of  values  gives  the  key  to  the  creation 
of  atmos))heric  quality  in  a picture;  and,  if  such 
a gradual  reduction  of  tone  and  contrast  can  be 
brought  about  by  e.vercising  control  over  the 
character  of  the  negative,  it  becomes  possible 
to  introduce  aerial  effects  which  are  barely 
indicated  in  the  photograph  as  originally  made. 
Although  .some  may  claim  that  this  is  not 
“straight  jihotography,”  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  result  is  obtained  liy  purely  photo- 
graphic means. 

Perlnqis,  the  simplest  way  to  describe  the 
working-details  of  this  method  will  be  to  explain 
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Ilow  I modified  the  effect  in  the  negative  used  in 
making  the  illustrations. 

Numl)er  1 shows  a straight  print  from  the 
negative,  jrrinted  l>y  contact  on  a glossy  grade  of 
bromide-paper  to  l)ring  out  all  the  gradations  of 
tone  that  were  present.  Before  attemirting  local 
modification  by  any  method,  one  shoidd,  of 
course,  have  a definite  idea  of  where  the  defects 
lie  and  the  steps  required  to  remove  them.  In 
the  present  instance,  examination  of  this  illus- 
tration shows  too  close  a similarity  of  tone 
between  the  shadow-side  of  the  corn-stack  in 


but  the  contrast  of  light  and  dark  in  them 
flattened  as  well.  Therefore,  I placed  the 
negative  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame;  laid 
a dryi>late  of  the  same  size  face  down  upon  it — 
a Stanley  Commercial  was  used;  but  any 
medium  s])eed  or  rapid  plate  will  serve  the 
purpose — and  both  shoved  into  one  corner  of  the 
frame  before  locking  the  back.  An  exposure  of 
one  second  was  then  given  at  thirty  inches  from 
the  kerosene-fiame  of  the  darkroom  lamp — the 
burner  of  which  takes  a 5/ 8-inch  wick.  If 
preferred  the  ex])osure  could  be  made  by  burning 
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the  foreground  ami  the  trees  and  barn  which 
constitute  the  background,  and  thus  a sufficient, 
separation  to  conve>-  a sense  of  s])ace  and  at- 
mospheric perspective  is  prevented.  'I’liere  was 
.some  thin  haze  rising  on  the  October  morning 
wlicn  the  negative  was  made,  but  not  enough  to 
subdue  the  tone  of  the  backgroimrl;  although, 
to  the  eye,  there  seemefl  to  be  adequate  feeling 
of  space  due,  probably,  to  seeing  the  .subject 
by  liinocnhir  vision — but  the  jihotograjih  coukl 
give  onl>-  a monocular  impression.  Jo  correct 
this  condition,  the  building  and  trees  needed  to 
be  made  not  only  liLditer  in  tlieir  general  tone 


a match  at  about  the  same  distance.  Exact 
timing  is  not  .so  important  as  is  the  ca.se  when 
making  a good  lantern-slide  or  transparency  of 
full  strength;  for  the  main  object  is  to  olitain 
simjilN-  a soft,  irrak  image.  Tiie  exiiosed  jilate 
was  next  developcfl  in  an  ordinary  .\I.(T  solu- 
tion until  a feel)le  image  tn'came  visible;  it  was 
then  fixed  as  usual,  .\fter  rinsing  the  jilate 
slightlx’,  a strong  reducer  was  made  up  by  ailding 
a considerable  <|uantit\-  of  jiotass  ferricyanide  to 
a ])lain  hyjio-solution,  of  about  om'-to-li\’(‘ 
strength.  As  such  a mixture  rieteriorates 
rajndly,  onl,\'  a small  amount  should  be  mixed 


at  a time.  A fresh  lot  should  be  prepared  when 
the  previous  one  loses  its  bright  lemon-yellow 
tint,  or  turns  blue.  The  ferricyanide  and  hypo- 
solutions  will  keep  separately.  After  mopping 
the  surface  of  the  plate  as  dry  as  possible  with  a 
soft  wad  of  absorljeut-cottoii,  all  parts  of  the 
image  that  were  not  needed  were  dissolved 
away  by  applying  the  reducer — using  a tuft  of 
cotton  for  the  broad  surfaces  and  a pointed 
camel-hair  “quill-pencil”  to  work-up  close  to 
the  edges  of  outlines.  The  part  of  the  image 
that  was  removed  included  the  foreground, 
nearest  corn-stack,  and  the  lighted  side  of  the 
ne.xt  one.  To  see  how  matters  are  i)rogressiiig, 
a sheet  of  white  paper — or  white  tray — should 
be  placed  where  it  will  be  illuminated  brightly 
and  the  plate  should  be  held  several  inches 
above,  keeping  the  surface  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion to  prevent  the  soluticjii  running  where  it  is 
not  wanted. 

.Vfter  I had  finished  this  manipulation,  the 
j)ositive  i)resented  the  api)earance  shown  in 
Number  2.  There  may  be  a slight  difference 
ill  the  strength  of  tlie  image  as  here  shown,  due 
to  variations  introduced  by  the  engraving- 
process  and  the  fact  that  tlie  halltone  had  to  lie 
made  from  a paper-positive  instead  of  the 
transparency  itself.  But  the  amount  of  image 
left  is  tlie  same,  and,  in  any  case  the  strength 
of  this  ])ositive  must  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
negative  with  which  it  is  used. 

Tlie  final  step  was  to  place  the  positive  and 
negative  face  to  face  and  move  them  about 
until  the  images  registered  perfectly.  After 
obtaining  this,  the  two  were  gripped  tightly 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  baud  while 
narrow  strips  of  gummed-paper  were  a])plied 
to  all  four  sides,  in  a manner  similar  to  lantern- 
slide  bintling,  although  it  is  not  essential  that 
the  strijis  cover  the  edges  completely,  for  short 
lengths  of  binding  will  hold  the  plates  in  register. 
Should  one  prefer  to  keep  both  hands  free  to 
a]>ply  the  binding-material,  the  ])latcs  can  be 
belli  together  with  a couple  of  s])riiig  clothcs- 
])iiis  or  ])hoto-clips. 

The  effect  of  the  coniircnsatiiig-positive  is 
revealed  in  the  finished  jrrint.  Number  ,‘5,  made 
r)u  the  same  grade  of  paper  as  the  first.  The 
imirrovemeid,  in  atnios])heric  <|uality  is  very 


striking;  for  one  can  fairly  feel  the  space  between 
planes  of  the  subject. 

One  (juestion  which  will  come  up  is,  what 
effect  does  the  thickness  of  the  glass-positive 
have  upon  the  definition  of  the  image  in  contact- 
printing? Of  course,  this  will  cause  some  dif- 
fusion in  the  print,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  have;  but  it  can  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  by  keeping  the  printing-frame 
stationary  while  printing  and  a considerable 
distance  from  the  light.  This  helps  to  over- 
come the  blurring  which  comes  from  the  light- 
rays  that  pass  through  the  negative  at  a diverg- 
ing-aiigle  from  their  source — those  which  pass 
from  negative  to  paper  are  nearly  parallel  when 
the  former  is  several  feet  from  the  light.  Number 
3 was  printed  by  contact  at  a distance  of  twenty- 
four  inches  from  the  light;  and  what  softening 
occurred  seemed  rather  to  improve  the  effect. 
If  this  is  considered  an  objectionable  feature,  it 
can  be  prevented  l)y  making  the  prints  in  an  en- 
larging-camera  or  using  a cut-film  for  the  posi- 
tive, instead  of  a glass-plate.  The  Eastman 
Commercial-  or  Portrait-Film  can  be  used;  but 
I find  it  more  trouble  to  hold  the  film  in  perfect 
rcgistei  while  attaching  the  binding — owing  to 
film’s  tendency  to  l)uckle — which  makes  it  a 
little  difficult  to  determine  when  perfect  register 
has  been  obtained. 

Only  a very  thin  image  is  needed  to  produce 
considerable  correction  of  tone;  but  until  some 
experience  has  been  gained  it  might  save  trouble 
to  make  the  positive  a little  deeper  than  is 
thought  necessary.  Then  if  it  proves  upon  trial 
to  be  too  strong,  the  plate  can  be  immersed  in  a 
weaker  bath  of  reducer  than  that  used  for  local 
clearing,  and  the  entire  image  brought  down  to 
the  ])ropcr  density. 

Dense  shadows  in  tlie  foreground  of  some 
subjects  can  be  modified  by  the  foregoing  method; 
but  to  avoid  undue  flatteuing  of  local  gradation 
within  the  shadow — wliicli  is  not  usually  desired 
when  jiart  of  the  subject  is  near  the  observ^er — 
file  positive  should  be  made  ver]/  flat  to  prevent 
nenf  ralising  such  gradation.  This  is  readily 
done  liy  overexposing,  and  stopping  development 
as  soon  as  tlie  image  is  strong  enough  to  furnish 
a guide  for  the  aiiiilication  of  the  reducer  when 
one  is  clearing  away  the  part  not  required. 
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Life  in  Portraits 


HAVE  just  been  looking  over  a 
number  of  portrait-pliotographs  by 
different  camera-artists  in  diverse 
styles  and  qualities,  and  I am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  only  a few 
of  them  have  a real  “live”  appearance.  In 
the  others,  there  is  nothing  to  convince  the 
spectator  that  they  are  actually  from  life  and 
not  from  models  or  drawings.  There  are  three 
in  particular,  which,  when  ])laced  in  a line, 
show  very  plainly  the  point  I am  concerned 
with  at  present.  No.  1 is  a bust  of  an  obviously 
theatrical  person.  The  head  is  certainly  a 
round  and  solid  object;  but  to  know  that  it  was 
photographed  directly  from  a liuman  being,  I 
must  depend  on  logic.  An  identical  residt 
could  be  got  from  a wax-model.  No.  ‘•2  is  dif- 
ferent. A man’s  head,  but  certaiidy  mjt  solid. 
Looked  at  from  some  little  distance,  it  might 
have  been  made  from  another  pliotograph  or 
from  an  engraving;  but  close  inspection  leaves 
one  in  doubt  of  either.  I happen  to  know  that 
it  is  a “direct”;  Imt  it  has  neither  the  brilliance 
nor  texture  that  always  belong  in  some  degree 
at  least  to  human  skin.  Of  No.  3,  I know  nothing 
except  the  bald  statement  made  by  the  print 
itself.  But  that  statement  says  decisively  that 
the  subject  was  alive — and  fully  alive — when 
the  picture  was  made.  It  is  interesting  t(j  note 
that  this  photograph  does  not  ap])ear  otherwise 
to  be  as  expensive  or  “classy”  a luoduction 
as  either  of  the  others. 

Now  wliat  determines  this  live  a])pearance  in 
a portrait  photograj>h?  It  is  governed  by  tlie 
same  elements  that  rule  the  i)roduction  of  good 
work  in  general,  and  so  is  sometimes  obtaine<i 
unconsciously.  But  it  can  lie  made  a regular 
thing  by  any  good  worker,  and  need  not  be  left 
to  (jur  leading  camera-artists  as  an  exclusive 
feature. 

The  first  thing  is,  naturally  enough,  a li\e 
appearance  about  the  sitter,  and  this  goes  a 
long  way,  l)ut  nevertheless  is  not  a -shu'  qua 
non.  A live  cxj>ression  on  the  face  is  more 
important.  Every  operator  has  — or  shouM 
have — his  methods  <d'  getting  desired  .■x]>rcs- 
sions;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  u(>ed  a 
liint,  I can  recommend  tlie  follo\\ing.  Having 
got  everything  ready  for  the  exqjosure  we  addn-ss 
the  sitter,  regardless  of  empty  grins  or  l)orc<l 
looks,  something  like  this.  "Now.  Sir  (or 
(Madam,  as  the  case  may  be),  i)leasc  keep  pn>- 
cisely  as  you  are  for  anotlier  monicni.  Von 
look  fine  for  beautiful,  as  the  case  nia\  be).” 
The  sublime  ex])ressiou  wliich  in\ariabl\-  dawns 
has  to  be  seen  to  be  ai)|)reciated. 


A sitter's  complexion  also  affects  the  results 
we  are  aiming  at.  There  is  little  or  no  white 
in  human  flesh  and  skin,  wliich  may  show  red. 
pink,  purple,  brown,  cream,  blue,  green  and 
other  tints,  and  on  this  account  color-sensitive 
jilates  are  more  likely  to  preserve  the  living 
appearance  than  color-lilind  plates  can.  At 
the  same  time,  excellent  results  are  obtained  on 
plates  and  films  which  are  not — or  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be — color-sensitive.  I have  mentioned 
films;  which  reminds  me  that  halation  alone  can 
destroy  the  live  quality  of  a picture,  and  there- 
fore a non-halative  plate  or  film  should  be  used. 

Exposures  should  be  as  nearly  exact  as  possible. 
Neither  under-  nor  over-exposure  will  get  the 
best  scale  of  gradation  from  the  latitude  of  any 
emulsion,  though  the  last  is  not  so  detrimental 
as  the  first. 

Lighting,  for  general  work,  shotdd  be  full 
and  plentifvd  without  being  flat.  An  exj)ansive 
and  high  supjjly  of  diffused  light  with  a small 
point  of  direct  light  somewhere  near  its  center  is 
a rough  description  of  a simple  and  effective 
form  of  lighting.  Reflected  light  must  lie  con- 
trolled by  very  delilierate  insjiection,  and  if  it 
can  be  done  without,  so  much  the  better. 

Great  depth  of  focus  and  pin-sluirp  defini- 
tion all  over  are  not  required.  Soft  focus  and 
a suggestion  of  fuzziness  around  outside  edges 
give  an  impression  of  movement  which  is  almost 
essential.  At  the  same  time,  decided  unsliarp- 
ness  is  not  wanted  or  of  any  use.  An\-  lens 
other  than  one  designed  for  portrait-work  shonl<l 
always  be  used  at  full  aperture  to  avoid  "still- 
life”  definition  as  much  as  ixissible. 

Brovided  we  can  develop  iidelligcnl  1\',  there 
is  only  one  ]ioint  to  consiiler  here.  If  we  are 
not  using  a non-halative  ])late  or  film,  (|nick 
develo|)ment  in  normal  ilevelojier  is  calcnlatcil 
to  give  cleaner  liighlights  than  very  slow  action 
in  a tank  of  diluted  solution.  The  former  will 
bring  iq)  tlie  jiicture  before  reaching  the  hala- 
tion, the  latter  will  jienetrate  tlie  emulsion 
before  getting  to  work  projierly  on  the  image, 
d'he  necessary  amount  of  development  will 
de])end  on  tlie  grade  of  ])rinting-pa]ier  faiored. 
If  this  is  soft,  a fair  amount  of  contrast  must  be 
ilevehqied  into  the  negatii'es;  for  vigorous 
pajiers  the  develnjimeiit  should  lx-  somewhat 
curtailed. 

Betouehing  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  final 
result,  jiart icidarl,\-  if  ordinai’y  plates  an-  used; 
and  h(>re  are  three  points  for  the  retouclier  who 
is  not  an  expert.  I'irst,  there  is  usually  a high- 
light within  a highlight  in  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  highlights  arc  not  e\'en  sjiots  or  patches. 


hut  are  composed  of  gradations.  To  emphasise 
tliis  l)V  inserting  smaller  “ higherlights”  in  the 
highlight  s of  a ])ortrait  will  help  consiilerably 
provided  it  is  not  overdone.  Second,  light 
playing  on  a person’s  eyel)alls  can  give  the 
spectator  f(uite  a decisive  impression  of  life, 
and  tliis  applies  also  to  portraits.  If  the  wliites 
of  the  eyes  and  the  points  or  triangles  of  reflec- 
tion in  the  pupils  are  inconspicuous  in  the  nega- 
tive. much  can  he  done  hy  the  judicious  addi- 
tion of  a little  retouching-lead.  Third,  the 
style  of  work  is  a factor.  Retouching  which 
prints  like  wire  netting  or  a layer  of  dust  de- 
stroys any  impression  of  life.  To  use  an  Irish- 
ism, retouching  is  most  u.seful  here  when  it  is 
ahseiit;  hut  if  a negative  really  requires  de- 
cisive retouching,  the  shape  and  direction  of 
the  strokes  are  important.  I have  always  got 
the  hest  resnits  hy  restricting  myself  to  short 
lines,  straight  and  curved  running  in  the  (curved) 
directions  that  the  grain  of  the  skin  seems  to 
take — horizontal  on  the  hrow,  vertical  at  the 
temples,  ohlitpie  on  the  cheeks,  circular  around 
the  chin  and  across  the  hands.  I find  fhe  nose 
is  hest  treate<l  with  horizontal  strokes,  though 
the  inclinatit)!!  is  to  work  vertically. 

Of  printing-mediums,  those  of  the  slow-de- 
velopment  type  are  at  least  as  good  as  any, 
and  of  surfaces,  mat  and  semi-mat  for  small 


heads,  semi  or  rough  for  large  and  “Royal” 
or  “Cream  Crayon”  for  extra  large.  Warm 
hlacks,  Mann  sepias  and  prints  on  cream  hase 
are  naturally  suited  to  representing  skin,  though 
strictly  speaking,  the  effect  can  he  obtained  on 
even  the  bluest  black  and  white  if  the  negative 
is  very  good.  I have  yet  to  see  a harsh  picture 
that  Mas  “alive”  though  Rembrandts  and 
silliouettes  are  the  easiest  styles  to  produce 
Muth  life.  They  can,  however — and  must — 
l)e  soft,  in  sj)ite  of  their  brilliant  lighting.  I 
have  seen  flat  pictures  that  Mere  full  of  life; 
hut  softness  Mithont  flatness  would  have  im- 
proved them. 

Color,  like  Mann  tones.  Mill  add  to  the  im- 
pression; hut  the  coloring  must  he  fundamen- 
tally correct.  The  cream  must  he  there,  and 
the  reds  and  j)inks  must  not  l)e  opaque  or  over- 
done, M-hereas  touches  of  blue  in  the  highlights 
and  blue  and  green  in  the  shadows — although 
this  may  sound  unnatural  to  those  unacquainted 
M'ith  painting — are  almost  certain  to  he  wanted. 

In  conclusion.  I should  like  to  point  out  that 
though  it  is  not  i)ossihle  for  every  one  to  emulate 
our  i)hotographic  genii,  we  can  all  strive  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  M'ork;  and  attention 
to  such  details  as  I have  enumerated  will  greatly 
help  to  improve  our  photographic  work. 

TitER.MiT,  in  British  Journal. 


Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism  and  Appreciation 

Part  Five — Lens-Quality 
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peoi)le  are  attracted  to  photog- 
ly  because  of  the  facilities  it 
rds  for  faithful  delineation  of 
•y-day  objects.  The  ideal  of 
sna])-shotter  is  realised  Mdien 
jiisistently  fully-timed,  iieedle- 
sliarp  negatives.  The  demand  for  sharpness 
has  resulted  in  the  i)roduction  of  the  nltra- 
anastigmat  lens:  fast,  heavy,  bulky,  and  giving 
images  of  a sliar])iiess  so  exquisite  as  to  transcend 
the  cajjacity  of  ordinary  sensitive  material  to 
render  ade(|nately.  'Then,  as  every  one  knoM  s, 
the  reaction  came,  and  lenses  are  uom'  made 
Mdiich  give  images  as  far  removed  from  anas- 
tigmatic  images  as  possil)le.  Nalurally  enougli, 
each  of  these  types  of  lenses  imparts  a distinc- 
tive quality  to  the  ])ielures  made  M’ith  it:  the 
])roper  use,  or  misuse,  of  the  lens  determines 
M hethcr  the  lens-(|nality  is  good  or  had. 

d’here  is  a slogan  m hich  embodies  a i)artial 


truth,  to  the  effect  that  "It's  all  in  the  lens.” 
Good  ])ictures  may  he  made  with  any  lens,  and 
in  that  sense  the  slogan  holds  good.  HoM’ever, 
])ictorial  Morkers  Mill  agree  that  it  is  not  the 
lens  so  much  as  the  May  it  is  handled.  As 
critics  of  photograjihs,  it  behooves  us  to  know 
how  the  various  lenses  should  he  handled  to 
give  truthful,  realistic  representations,  and  to 
get  the  best  possible  residts  from  the  lenses 
themselves.  The  prints  submitted  to  us  are 
fully  able  to  convey  to  us  all  M’e  need  to  knoM" 
aliout  the  maniindation  of  the  objective  Mhich 
made  the  picture;  and,  furthermore,  M'hether 
its  manipulation  Mas  correct. 

With  shaiq)  len.scs  in  general,  and  anastigmats 
in  particular,  it  is  a comparatively  simple  matter 
to  determine  M’hether  or  not  the  lens  has  been 
used  correctly.  The  picture  is  either  sharp  or 
out  of  focus — “slightly  out  of  focus”  need  not 
concern  us  here.  If  a j)er.son  has  average  eye- 
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sight  and  is  not  too  easily  satisfieil.  perfectly 
sharp  pictures  can  he  made  time  after  time,  hy 
using  a camera  fitted  with  a foeusing-sercen. 

There  is  another  factor  which  enters  into  the 
question  of  sharji-lens  focusing,  which,  although 
(luito  a prol)lem  i?i  the  olden  days,  does  not 
seem  so  troul)lesome  now.  I helievc  it  was 
called  “differential  f(X'using,”  or  some  such 
name;  the  idea  was  to  adjust  the  foens  so  that 
the  most  ini])ortant  ohjeet  in  the  picture  was  the 
sharpest,  the  others  to  he  unsharp  or  diffused 
according  as  the\’  were  to  he  suhordinated. 
Manipulation  of  both  the  foensing-])inion  and 
the  diai)hragm-lever  was  neeessar\’  to  obtain 
the  desired  result.  Something  of  the  sort 
survives  in  the  dei)th-of-tielil  tables  and  attach- 
ments for  the  hanil-cameras  now  so  much  in 
^'(>gue;  hut,  of  course,  the  accuracy  jiossihle 
w ith  the  grcHindglass-method  cannot  he  expecteil 
with  the  film-cameras. 


On  account  of  the  short-focus  lenses  fitted  to 
pocket-cameras,  focusing  becomes  a simple 
matter  if  the  aim  is  to  get  everything  as  sharp 
as  jiossihle.  If  suliordination  of  non-essentials 
by  diffusion  or  absence  of  critical  focus  is  at- 
temj)ted,  the  lenses  of  longer  focal  length  and 
the  emidoyment  of  a camera  equipjied  with  a 
groundglass-back  is  recommended. 

The  tendency  of  American  jiictorialists  is 
toward  the  uni\ersal  employment  of  the  ditfused- 
focus  lens,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  conseiwa- 
tively  adheres  to  the  older  tyjie  of  sharp  lens. 
In  the  mdieeding,  unremitting  use  of  the  pic- 
torial lens,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  in  no  way  a universal  objective;  it  can 
never  rejilace  the  anastigmat,  and  there  are 
many  subjects  which  even  for  pictorial  purjioses 
can  be  done  better  with  an  anastigmat  than 
with  the  best  soft-focus  lens  extant.  After  all, 
the  pictorial  lens  is  simi)l\-  a tool  to  introduce  a 
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certain  anioiiiit  of  distinctive  diffusion  or  softness 
in  the  photograph,  whicli  latter  innst  possess 
all  the  essentials  which  we  have  considered  as 
entering  into  the  construction  of  the  true  pic- 
torial photograjih  whether  made  with  a sharp- 
lens,  a soft-focus  lens,  or  no  lens  at  all.  As  a 
tool,  therefore,  it  is  to  he  used  with  judgment 
and  a due  regard  for  its  limitations,  of  which  it 
has  many.  It  woidd  he  interesting  to  compile 
a series  of  ojiinions — each  one  illnstrated  hy  a 
photograph — from  various  pictorial  workers  on 
wdiat  they  would  think  to  he  the  proper,  correct 
lens-(|uality  in  a photograph  made  with  a soft- 
focus  lens.  Perhaps  eighty  jicr  cent  of  all  who 
have  used  pictorial  lenses  at  all  would  cast  their 
votes  in  favor  of  cinality  such  as  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1;  this  estimate  is  based  upon  close  ohscr- 
vation  of  a.  great  many  jiictorial  jihotograiihs  and 
reproductions;  more,  perhaps,  than  the  average 
critic  w'oidd  look  at  in  a >ear.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  this  lens-quality  has  come  to  lie  known  as 
the  standard  in  pictorial  lens  wajrk,  despite  tlie 
fact  that  it  is  irritating  and  untrue  to  fact.  tVhy 
is  it  done?  Simjily  hecanse  it  is  the  easiest, 
most  obvious  thing  to  do. 

When  w'c  focus  a sharj)  lens,  wc  sec  to  it  that 
tlic  rays  of  light  which  form  our  image  come 
together  at  the  plane  in  which  our  sensitive 
material  is  to  he  ])laccd.  If  there  is  an  error, 
and  the  negative  resulting  is  out  of  focus,  it  is 


a careless  photographer,  indeed,  who  will  print 
it  and  exhibit  the  print  without  doing  all  he 
can  to  cover  up  the  traces  of  his  slipshod  work. 

Whth  the  soft-focus  lens,  how^ever,  there  is  a 
different  tale  to  tell.  Instead  of  a plane  of 
critical  focus,  there  is  wdiat  w'e  may  term  a plane 
of  true  softness.  If  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
jilate  to  this  position  results  in  failure,  more 
often  than  not,  a virtue  is  made  of  the  defect, 
and  the  jirints  resulting  are  exhibited  proudly. 
Should  there  be  a critic  with  the  hardihood  to 
point  out  to  the  photographer  the  error  of  his 
w’ay,  the  response  would  probably  be,  “Well, 
it  looks  all  right  to  me:  I like  it  that  w^ay.” 

Of  course,  there  are  no  rules  by  which  pic- 
torial lens-quality  can  be  judged  or  measured. 
It  is  a question  of  feeling;  but  one  thing  w'e  can 
be  sure  of,  the  jihenonienon  variously  known  as 
halo  or  halation  can  have  no  place  in  our  pic- 
torial j)hotographs.  Pictorial  lenses,  except 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  unless 
focused  with  exceptional  care,  will  jirodnce  halo, 
owing  to  the  jirincipics  upon  which  they  are 
designed.  AVhen  I say  that  halo  is  inadmissible 
in  a pictorial  photograph,  I mean  the  halo  that 
asserts  itself  as  such,  and  draw's  attention  to 
itself  liy  its  undue  prominence.  A certain 
amount  of  halo  is  inevitable  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  lens;  but  this  slight  amount,  normally 
invisible,  must  be  dilfercntiated  from  the  ex- 
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cessive  halo  resulting  from  iinj)roper  usage  of 
the  objective.  The  soft-focus  lens,  then,  is 
properly  used  when  in  the  ju’ints  no  halo  is 
unduly  prominent. 

In  Figure  i is  given  an  example  of  the  au- 
dacious use  of  the  soft-focus  lens  to  produce 
a definite  result.  The  photograph  was  made 
with  the  rear  half  of  a nine-inch  Wollensak 
Verito  on  a 4 x 5 Standard  Orthonon  plate,  sul)- 
sequently  enlarged  with  an  anastigmat.  The 
novel  thing  about  it  is  that  tlie  camera-extension 


Halo  has  for  so  long  I)cen  considered  an  in- 
evitable concomitant  of  the  soft-focus  lens  and 
its  work  that  it  may  be  thought  by  many  that 
my  strictures  are  unnecessarily  harsh.  Four 
examples  have  therefore  l)een  prepared,  and  are 
given  herewith;  Pfigure  .S  is  made  with  a 1‘2-inch 
Protar  anastigmat,  and  is  an  example  of  sharp- 
lens  work;  Figure  4 is  the  same  subject  through 
a T2-inch  Struss  lens,  used  at  full  opening, 
h'  '5.5;  the  sunlight  is  rendered  in  a superior 
way,  to  my  mind.  Even  at  the  large  opening. 
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was  increaseil  about  an  inch  after  the  correct 
focal  plane  was  arrived  at  tlie  consequent 
halo  being  thereby  sjiread  out  over  the  entire 
plate.  Thus  the  usual  baud  of  light,  so  apiiarent 
in  Figure  1,  is  absent,  and  althougli  the  halo  is 
jiresent.  it  is  not  iierceptiblc  even  upon  close 
examination,  d'he  result  is  a flattening  of  the 
contrast  and  the  production  of  a reasonably 
high-keyed  print  from  an  ordinarily  contrasted 
subject,  'rims  we  conclude  that  the  soft-focus 
lens  may  lie  used  in  any  way  just  so  long  as  the 
objectionable  halo  does  not  become  actively 
visible.  'J'hc  critic  is  well  ativised  to  kceii  on 
the  watch  for  halo,  as  it  is  the  most  common 
defect  in  pictorial  lens-work.  Improjier  focusing 
may  be  flcdueed  when  it  is  assert i\  e in  the  priid. 


the  definition  and  de])th  are  rather  gooil.  In 
the  original,  the  lettering  on  the  ])crfumc  bollle 
is  clearly  \ isiblc.  Figure  .5  is  made  of  a subject 
deliberately  arranged  to  ])rcscnt  exaggerated 
contrast,  so  lliat  the  halo  can  be  seen,  using  a 
nine-inch  A'erito  at  full  opening,  correctly'  focused 
— a minimum  of  halo  is  the  result.  This  is  not 
to  lie  considcreil  as  an  allcm])t  at  pictorialism, 
but  simpl,\’  as  an  illustration  of  proper  focusing, 
('onqiarcd  willi  Figure  (i  inqirotierly  focused, 
the  difference  will  be  seen.  'I'hc  lens  and  plate 
were  oidy  about  1 S of  au  inch  closer  together 
for  Figure  .>  than  for  Figure  (i. 

A vci’\'  su])crior  kind  of  lens-quality  is  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  a Icus  at  all:  a.  pin- 
hole on  the  camera-front  will  furnish  a quality 
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of  image  wliicli  will  give  rise  to  black  envy  in 
the  breast  of  many  a soft-focus  lens-worker. 
Figure  7 is  an  example  of  pinhole  work:  it  is  a 
print  in  which  the  delicate  gradations  are  fully 
equal  to  anything  made  with  the  pictorial  lens; 
the  soft,  evenly-diffused  definition  is  nowhere 
hard  and  insistent,  and  nowhere  blurred  and 
fuzzy.  Oh,  for  a pinhole  which  would  give  this 
definition  at  F d.o! 


Thus  we  see  that  lens-qnality  is  really  an 
important  item  in  the  make-up  of  the  pictorial 
photograph;  proper  focusing  gives  the  finest 
kind  of  an  impetus  toward  a successful  j)rint. 
Above  all,  the  jiictures  should  be  definite;  if 
they  eonvey  the  imjjression  of  blurriness,  fuzzi- 
ness or  nnsharpness,  they  are  not  successful, 
no  matter  what  lens  was  used  to  make  them. 
This  is  worth  the  consideration  of  the  pietorialist. 


Practical  Method  of  Developing  Without  a Darkroom 

RAYMOND  E.  CROWTHER 


LTHOTTfH  much  has  already  been 
done  to  “lighten  our  darkness’’  in 
the  darkroom  by  the  introduction 
of  gaslight-cmidsions  and  the  study 
of  the  spectral  sensitiveness  of  the 
various  sensitive  materials  handled  by  the  pho- 
tographer— the  outcome  of  such  study  being  the 
excellent  series  of  safe-lights  which  are  rapidly 
displacing  the  once  popular  rnliy  glass  and  canary 
fabric  of  the  darkroom-lamp  it  cannot  yet  be 
said  that  the  average  darkroom  is  a place  in  which 
one  would  care  to  spend  one’s  leisure  time. 

Generally,  the  illumination  is  too  feeble  to 
allow  coinfortalde  vision;  the  reading  of  labels 
on  bottles,  for  cxam])le,  necessitates  an  inspec- 
tion close  to  the  source  of  light  and,  what  is  per- 
haps worse,  the  dirt,  which  “the  eye  (h^esn't  see, 
the  heart  doesn't  grieve  over”  until  an  expensive 
negative  is  ruined  by  such  “dirt.”  All  too  fre- 
cinently,  the  trinity  which  holds  sway  in  the  room 
where  development  is  conducted  is  "Darkness, 
Dirt  and  Disorder."  Rut  “Progress,”  the  heretic 
who  cares  naught  for  the  prerogatives  of  estali- 
lished  deities,  is  at  work,  anil  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  so-ealled  darkroom  will  be  the 


most  comfortable  and  im  iting  room  in  a jjho- 
tographic  establishment.  Indeed,  for  those  who 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latest  discoveries, 
one  may  say  that  the  day  of  the  reall.x'  light  dark- 
room has  arrived. 

It  often  hajjjiens  that  those  to  whom  informa- 
tion would  be  of  most  jjractical  value  ha.ve  not 
the  time  or  the  convenience  or  ])erhaps  the  abil- 
ity’ to  assimilate  such  information  and  ])ut  it  to 
the  test  of  practice.  This  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  particular 
tiranch  of  industry  in  which  we  i)hotogra|>hers  are 
interested;  but  we  cannot  legitimatel.\'  jjlace  that 
fact  on  the  credit  side  of  our  scieidific  balance- 
sheet.  In  a measure  we  are  onrsehes  re,s])onsi- 
ble  for  the  general  failure  to  take  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  j)ublished  results  of  technical  re- 


search of  first-rate  importance,  for  we  cherish  an 
obstinate  conservuitiveness,  and  are  all  too  loth 
to  “try  out”  the  “new  thing.”  Contrast  this 
state  of  affairs  with  the  national  sj)irit  of  America, 
where  the  quality  of  “newness”  is  considered  a 
merit,  and  one  reali.ses  at  once  the  mainspring  of 
the  phenomenal  rate  of  progress  of  the  American. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  woidd  be  unfair  to  accuse 
the  young  men  of  o;ir  profession  of  undue  laxity, 
becau.se  they  show  but  little  inelination  to  un- 
ravel the  reports  on  technical  research  which  ap- 
I)car  from  time  to  time  scattered  throughout  the 
various  scientific  journals  and  ])roceedings  of 
learned  societies.  Uid'ortunately,  in  many  cases 
scientists  live  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  and 
their  utterances  are  couched  in  anything  but 
lucid  language,  making  the  ])ossession  of  a scien- 
tific education  a necessity  to  the  understanding 
of  their  effusions.  The  assistant  therefore  who 
intends  to  progress  finds  himself  compelled  to 
devote  most  of  his  leisure  to  irksome  study. 
However,  once  the  elementals  of  chemistry, 
[ihysics  and  mathematics  have  been  inastered,  it 
is  amazing  how  easily  the  results  of  many  re- 
searches can  be  assimilated  and  put  into  practice. 
For  the  ei^niprehension  of  Tiiany  researches,  fortu- 
nately, no  sjM'cial  .scientific  knowledge  is  neces.sary, 
and  if  the  interest  of  chronological  evolution  is 
added  in  the  iiresentation  of  the  results  the  snl)- 
ject  often  becomes  really  fascinating. 

"Hut  what  has  all  this  got  lo  do  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  darkroom.^’’  may  be  asked.  Escry- 
thing;  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
research  has  just  led  to  results  which  enable  one 
to  liave  such  a light  in  the  darkroom  I hat  one 
may  read  the  newsjiaiier  while  ih  \cloping  the 
modern  high-speed  |)anchronial  ie  plate  in  an 
nncovereif  dish. 

It  is  a j)ity  that  the  work  which  has  led  to  so 
remarkable  a result  is  that  of  a man  who  had  not 
the  good  luck  to  be  born  an  Englishman,  for  I he 
circumstance  that  he  was  numbered  among  our 
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late  enemies  is  sufficient  to  prejudice  many  minds 
against  Iiis  conclusions,  and  although  one  cannot 
hut  excuse  such  prejudice  to  a great  extent,  one 
rejoices  that  the  average  Englishman — sport  that 
he  is — very  soon  appraises  his  opponents’  achieve- 
ments at  their  true  value,  and  commends  where 
praise  is  due  just  as  heartily  as  he  condemns 
wliere  condemnation  is  due.  And  now  having 
cleared  the  air,  let  us  liegin  at  the  lieginning,  and 
we  shall  see  how  simple  research  really  is. 

In  1898  Mercier  was  granted  a jiatent  for  a 
process  of  correcting  overexposnre-etfects.  The 
jH'ocess  comjirised  a hathiug  of  the  plate  in  dilute 
solutions  of  various  snhstances,  including  several 
of  the  well-known  developers,  with  suhserpient 
drying. 

d’his  ]iatent  attracted  the  attention  of  Liippo- 
Crainer,  who  made  tests  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  sul)stances  referred  to,  and  in  IttOl 
jinhlishcd  his  conclnsion  that  the  major  effect 
of  the  jiatented  process  arose  from  desensitisa- 
tion  of  the  emnlsion  hy  the  solutions  employed. 
He  found  that  the  specilied  sulistaiices  deseusi- 
tisc<l  to  ditl'crent  degrees,  hut  that  generally  with 
develoj)ers  of  the  jiara-amino-phenol  class  the 
destruction  of  the  original  sensitiveness  was  of 
such  an  order  that  a j)late  bathed  in  a normally 
constituted  developing-solntion  conhl  he  exposed 


with  impunity  to  a light  which  would  fog  a sim- 
ilar plate  not  bathed  in  developer.  Here  the 
matter  rested  for  some  time  while  other  workers 
were  endeavoring  to  facilitate  development  in 
actinic  light  cither  hy  the  addition  to  the  devel- 
oping-liath  of  dyes  which  ivould  screen  the  plate 
from  harmful  light,  as  exemplified  hy  the  process 
patented  by  Ludwig  in  1901  and  that  recom- 
mended hy  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  in  1903,  or  by 
conversion  of  the  silver-bromide  into  ioflide  as 
suggested  hy  IL  Ereund  in  1909,  aiul  later  modi- 
fied hy  E.  E.  Ren  wick  (1920). 

Interest  in  the  desensitisation  aspect  of  the 
matter  was  revived  in  1907,  when  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  confirmed  Liippo-Cramer's  results,  and 
made  the  observation  that  mere  wetting  of  a 
jilate  with  water  considerably  reduced  its  sensi- 
tiveness. Liipi)o-Cramer  immediately  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  found  that  whereas  only  a 
very  slight  diminution  of  sensitiveness  resulted 
from  the  wetting  of  a jilate,  the  desensitisation 
caused  liy  immersion  in  certain  develop ing-solu- 
tions  was  (juite  marked  with  many  types  of  emul- 
sion, and,  further,  that  the  addition  of  sulphite 
to  the  developer  jiowcrfully  inhibited  the  reduc- 
tion in  sensitiveness. 

Continuing  his  work,  and  varying  the  devel- 
opers and  the  methods  of  compounding  their 
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solutions,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  sensitiveness  was  caused  hy  dilute  plain 
water-solutions  of  amidol,  triamino  phenol,  tri- 
amino benzol  and  triamino  toluol  in  the  form  of 
their  commercial  salts — the  hydrochlorides.  Us- 
ing a 0.0.5  per  cent  solution  of  these  compounds, 
for  example,  it  was  established  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness tell,  on  bathing  a plate  for  one  minute, 
to  one  two-hundredth  of  its  original  value  in  the 
case  of  amidol,  and  as  low  as  one  six-hundredth 
of  its  original  value  in  the  case  of  triamino  toluol 
hydrochloride.  This  led  at  once  to  a practical 
method  of  developing  ultra-rapid  non-color  .sen- 
sitive plates  in  bright  yellow  light,  all  that  was 
necessary  being  a preliminary  bathing  in  the  dark 
for  one  minute  in  a 1 : 2,000  solution  of,  let  us 
.say,  triamino  toluol  hydrochloride.  Thereafter 
the  plate  may  be  lifted  from  the  solution  in  liright 
yellow  light  and  developed  by  in.spection  in  a 
light  sufficiently  powerful  to  fog  wet,  slow  bro- 
miile-paper  rapidly. 

But  in  these  days  of  the  common  employment 
of  ortho’,  screened  ortho’,  and  jianchromatic 
plates,  the  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  at 


this  stage  of  incompleteness,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  a substance  which  would  desensitise 
these  varieties  of  jilates  and  render  their  develop- 
ment by  in.spection  a feasible  proposition. 

The  hapiiy  spirit  of  co-o])cratioii  which  is  the 
mark  of  scientific  workers  in  every  country  jilaced 
at  Liiiijio-Cramor's  disiiosal  the  range  of  products 
manufactured  by  the  (Jermau  dye-makiiig  firms, 
and  knowing  what  tyjie  of  substance  was  likely 
to  be  of  service  by  reason  of  its  chemical  consti- 
tution. it  was  not  long  before  the  jiroblem  was 
solved.  The  final  choice  was  made  of  the  dye 
known  as  jiheno-.safraniue,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  this  body  is  such  that  for  the  dcvelojmient  of 
non-color  sensitive  plates  in  a yellow  lighi  bright 
enough  to  allow  of  the  comfortable  reading  of 
newsprint  at  two  yards’  distance  from  the  light, 
it  is  only  neces.sar\-  lo  rejdace  onc-tenth  of  the 
water  u.sed  in  making  n]>  one’s  favorite  developer 
with  an  eijual  volume  of  a 1 : 2,000  solution  of 
the  dye,  and  screen  tlu'  jilatc  from  the  light  dur- 
ing the  first  half  minute  or  so  in  the  developer. 
An  easier  method,  one  wliicli  will  no  doubt  com- 
mend itself  to  till'  English  worker,  and  which  is 
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applicable  with  complete  success  to  paiicliromatic 
plates,  is  the  following: — 

In  the  dark  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a O.O.j 
per  cent  solution  of  the  dye,  and  any  time  after 
one  minute’s  immersion  it  may  be  removed  there- 
from in  bright  yellow  light — or  even  l)v  tlie  light 
of  a candle  or  oil-lamp  at  a distance  of  five  to  six 
feet  and  developed  by  inspection.  The  jilate 
may  be  lifted  from  the  developing-solutiou  and 
inspected  by  transmitted  light  with  impunity,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  the  action  of 
the  dye  is  not  sim]dy  that  of  a screen  serving  to 
cut  off  harmful  light.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one 
minute’s  immersion  of  a dry,  fixed-out  plate  in 
the  O.Oj  per  cent  solution  of  the  dye  stains  the 
gelatine  a bluish  shade  of  red  which,  when  exam- 
ined by  the  si)ectroscope,  is  found  to  transmit 
the  whole  visible  spectrum,  only  partially  ab- 
sorbing a short  section  at  the  junction  of  the  blue 
and  green.  The  worker  who  develops  continu- 
ously will  place  his  plates  in  the  dye-solution  con- 
tained in  a tank  and  remove  them  as  he  is  readv 
to  develop  them,  being  unconcerned  whether  he 
is  dealing  with  an  ordinary,  ortho’,  or  ])anchro- 
matic  emulsion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  darkroom  is  not 
entirely  al)olished  and  that  the  process  offers  no 
advantages  over  the  methotl  of  bathing  the  plate 
in  the  dark  before  development  with  a dilute 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  as  recentb'  recom- 
mended by  F.  F.  Renwick;  but  a moment’s  con- 
sideration will  convince  one  that  the  new  ju-ocess 
marks  a real  advance,  for  the  immersion  of  the 
plate  in  the  dye-solution  necessitates  oidy  a dark 
cupboard  or  recess,  and  can  be  undertaken  by 
the  least  skilled  person  in  the  workroom. 

.Vs  far  as  comj)arison  with  the  potassium-iodide 
process  is  concerned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
that,  in  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  the  den- 
sity obtainable,  it  is  necessarv  to  remove  the 
I)otassium-iodidc  by  washing  in  the  dark,  to  use 
special  dcvelojjing-solutions,  ami  a potassium- 
cyanide  fi.xing-bath,  and  contrast  these  condi- 
tions with  tliosc  of  the  ])h(mo-safraniue  i)rocess, 
to  rate  tlie  latter  at  its  true  value.  In  the*  new 
jirocess  there  is  no  disturbance  of  tlie  ])late's  cliar- 
actcristics;  no  washing  after  the  one-minute 
immersion  in  the  dye-solution  is  called  for;  am- 
devclojier  may  be  used  according  to  the  jiarticular 
fancy  of  the  operator  or  the  flemands  of  the  sub- 
ject. and  the  usual  h>-i)o-balli  sufiices  for  fixing. 
Further,  the  pheno-safraninc  trcitimmt  cousidei- 
abl\-  reduces  the  amount  of  chemical  fog  fre- 
f|ucntly  encountered  on  jianchromatic  jilafes  and 
should  receive  the  photograjiher's  attention. 

In  one  respect  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  most 
])owerful  desensitiser  -,o  far  disco\-ered  hapjxms 
to  be  a dye  which.  b\-  \irtiie  of  it-,  chemical  con- 


stitution, tenaciously  stains  the  gelatine.  Some- 
what prolonged  washing  in  running  water  is  nec- 
essary for  its  coni])lete  removal.  This  is  not  an 
uncompensated  drawliack,  however,  for  one  can 
be  certain  that  when  the  film  is  washed  free  of 
dye  it  is  also  free  of  hypo.  In  cases  where  ]>ro- 
louged  washing  with  water  is  inconvenient,  there 
are  two  methods  available  for  hastening  the 
operation.  The  first  is  to  treat  the  develo])ed, 
fixed  and  approximately  hypo-free  plate  with  a 
V)ath  made  by  mixing  e(|ual  volumes  of  a *2  j>er 
cent  alum-solution  and  a .5  per  cent  hydrocliloric- 
acid  solution.  The  latter  solution  can  be  read- 
ily prepared  by  diluting  one  volume  of  the  com- 
mercial acid  with  six  A'olumes  of  water.  The 
action  of  this  bath  dei)ends  ui)on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gelatine-dye  complex  by  the  acid,  the 
strength  of  which  is  sufficient  to  act  adversely  on 
the  gelatine  unless  the  latter  is  protected — hence 
the  use  of  the  alum.  Two  or  three  two-minute 
changes  of  this  bath  allows  the  removal  of  the 
dve  by  short  subse(|uent  washing.  The  second 
metliod  of  shortening  the  wash  is  tlu‘  treatment 
of  the  hypo-free  plate  with  a dilute  solution  of 
nitrous  acid,  whereby  the  dye  is  converteil  into 
a bluish-violet  compound  whicli  possesses  but 
little  affinity  for  the  gelatine.  The  nitrous  acid- 
solution  is  conveniently  prc])ared  by  dissob  ing 
five  grains  of  sodium  nitrite  in  two  ounces  of 
water  and  adding  thereto  ten  minims  of  commer- 
cial hydrochloric  acid.  .V  four-  or  five-minutes’ 
treatment  with  this  bath  should  allow  a colorless 
film  to  be  obtained  after  five  minutes’  subse(|uent 
washing.  In  the  writer's  ex|)crieuce,  tlu'  re- 
moval of  the  ilye  b>’  simjile  water-washing  is  |)ref- 
eralile  to  either  of  the  “short-cut"  methods,  anil 
of  these  latter  he  ])refers  the  acid-alum  treatment. 

I’he  dye  with  which  Liip])o-Craincr  carried  out 
his  research  was  the  chemically  i)iire  pToduct, 
and  the  writer  has  continued  all  his  conclusions 
when  using  a sample  of  the  same  substance. 
This  product  in  its  pure  form  is  not,  however,  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  the  writer  believes  that 
a well-known  firm  of  iiliitc-makers  is  about  to 
])lace  on  the  marki't  a dyi'  which  exhibits  all  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  jmre  |)heuo-safrauine. 
Further  experiments  are  being  made  by  the 
writer,  details  of  which,  together  wilh  an  ac- 
count of  some  remarkalile  actions  of  the  dye- 
impregualed  plates  on  developers,  must  be  held 
over  for  a fiirthi'r  coiumuuicatiou.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  noted  that  the-  process  is  not  pro- 
tected liy  any  patent,  and  since  the  staining  of 
the  film  in  no  wa>-  interferes  with  inspection  of 
the  develo])ing-image  the  sujiiiression  of  ten- 
denc\-  to  fog  aclnall\-  facilitates  critical  observa- 
tion it  IS  to  lie  anticipated  that  the  process  will 
rapidly  become  iioinilar.  The  British  Jounidl. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL — REAR  VIEW 


Reversing  the  Definition 

IN  picturing  an  outdoor  figure,  camerists  soine- 
tiiiies  make  tlie  fatal  mistake  of  lessening  its 
importance  by  defining  it  less  sharply  than  the 
setting.  This  is  not  done  inlentionally,  but  is  due 
either  to  careless  focusing  or  to  miscalculation  of 
the  distance  from  the  camera  to  the  figure.  A 
more  common  cause  is  when,  in  photographing 
a rapidly  moving  figure  or  ol)ject  at  close  range, 
the  shutter  is  set  at  too  low  a speed,  and  thus 
cannot  arrest  the  motion.  In  our  recent  com- 
petition, with  winter-sports  as  the  theme,  there 
were  several  entries  in  which  the  fault  under 
present  consideration  was  very  noticeable.  We 
remember  particularly  an  interesting  jjicture  of 
an  expert  skater  performing  the  feat  of  rotating 
on  one  foot,  at  a distance  of  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  camera.  The  figure  of  the  skater  was 
slightly  blurred,  whereas  the  group  of  spectators, 
standing  about  fifteen  feet  farther  away,  was 
well  defined.  As  the  accompanying  data  dis- 
closed an  exposure  of  one  one-hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  a second,  it  would  seem  that  the  shutter-s])eed 
was  inadequate  in  the  circumstances.  One  half 
of  this  exposure,  together  with  a larger  stoj), 
would  undoubtedly  have  yielded  a better  result 
— the  center  of  interest  clearly  defined  and  the 
onlookers  in  the  background  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct; yet  showing  two  difTerentiating  idancs — 
presenting  the  main  figure  slightly  in  relief — and 
affording  a superior  pictorial  effect. 

Another  frequent  cause  (jf  unshar[)ncss  is  the 
prolonged  exposure  sometimes  made  necessary 
when  making  iiuloor-genres.  Here,  the  i^riii- 
cipal  figure  is  made  to  hold  a pose  while  engaged 
in  some  activity,  daylight  being  the  only  source 
of  illumination.  Tliis  particular  feature  was 
cjuite  noticealile  in  a number  of  entries  in  our 
February  competition.  Iii  one  case,  the  queen 
of  the  culinary  department  was  standing  near 
the  sink,  ami  in  front  of  a window,  jH-cliug 
potatoes,  d’lie  exposure  given  was  five  seconds, 
during  which  time  the  head  of  the  figure  had 
visibly  moved,  d'his  was  the  only  ill-defined 
feature  in  the  entire  |)icture.  .\iiothcr  tliemc 
was  a woman  engaged  in  knitting.  Jlcre,  again, 
the  inclined  head  of  the  model  dropped  a frac- 
tion of  an  inch  -during  an  exi)osnre  of  se\cral 
seconds — causing  a blurring  effect,  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  figure  and  the  entire  setfiiig  were 


quite  distinct.  In  a well-arranged  interior  of 
a smithy,  the  blacksmith,  who  wvas  at  the  amil, 
halted  f(u-  a while  wdth  his  head  slightly  bent 
forward.  Here  the  exj)osure  w'as  twenty  seconds. 
Of  course,  the  poor  man  was  not  able  to  keep 
]ierfectly  steady,  conse(|uently  his  head  had  a 
blurred  appearance;  I)iit  his  l)Ofly,  his  right 
hand  firmly  grasping  the  hammer  resting 
on  the  anvil,  and  every  object  in  the  sho])  — 
including  the  large  window,  fifteen  feet  away — 
were  sharply  defined.  In  all  these  and  similar 
cases,  this  unsharpness  could  have  I)een  avoided 
and  the  picture  saved,  if  flashlight  had  l)een 
em|)loyed. 

Picturesque  Pilgrim-Pageants 

The  tercentenary  of  the  first  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  Cape  Cod,  November  11  (old 
style),  1()20,  wuis  celebrated  last  year  at  Province- 
town,  Cape  Cod.  The  celebration  of  the  per- 
manent landing — at  Plymouth,  across  Massa- 
chusetts Hay  from  Provincetown — a month  later, 
w'as  posti)oned  from  last  year  on  account  of  the 
cold  w'eather  which  prevails  in  that  locality  in 
Uecember.  It  will  be  observed  in  a fitting 
manner  during  the  summer-months  of  this  year, 
although  on  December  21  (new  style),  1!)20, 
approj^riate  indoor-exercises  were  held.  The 
more  elaborate  ceremonies  arc  to  take  place  out 
of  doors,  having  been  postponed  on  account  of 
the  weather.  A fitting  and  impressive  ])agcant 
has  been  written  for  the  occasion  by  Professor 
George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard  FIniversity,  ami 
will  be  ])crformed  at  Plymouth,  out  of  doors,  in 
groups  of  four  days  each,  as  follows:  July  tJ,  f t. 
1.5  and  10;  July  .‘30,  August  I,  2 and  .‘3;  and 
August  10,  11,  12  and  I .‘5.^ 

'I'hc  eiiter[)rise  will  be  financed  by  tlie  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  will  be  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission. Preparations  on  a large  scale  for  this 
unique  and  artistic  s])ectacle  are  mnv  being  made, 
and  it  is  expocted  that  camerists  will  be  as 
numerous  and  active  as  the  actors  in  this  historic 
pa.geant.  Idiol ograi)hers  li\ing  at  a distance, 
wdio  desire  to  hcl))  [)erpctuate  the  beaidiful  and 
picturcs(|ue  scenes  of  this  unique  sj)ectacle,  and 
need  hotel-accommodations,  may  oittain  assist- 
ance b>'  consulting  the  Editors  of  Piioto-Eua 
iM  as  soon  as  possible. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAQAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  cn» 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi-’ 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing- 
paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All 
prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned,  only  when  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should,  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  e.rposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  .stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  jiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  di.sposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

C On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  jirints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  .strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  Ijc  sent  by  express  (preiiaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
thereafter.  T1  le  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Home-Portraits 
Closed  February  28,  1921 

First  Prize:  Alice  G.  Baumann. 

Second  Prize:  Alillie  Hoops. 

Third  Prize:  Herbert  J.  Harper. 

Honorable  Mention:  Bcrelia  S.  Austin,  Daniel 

Broderick,  Wilson  D.  Carey,  F.  H.  Chant,  R.  L.  Cline, 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  Maude  Lee  Eldridge,  Karl  Ficht- 
ner,  Harry  Footner,  Alice  F.  Foster,  W.  E.  Fowler, 
Jared  A.  Gardner,  (Jeorge  M.  Gerhard,  G.  W.  Gould, 
Charles  T.  Graves,  A.  R.  Hazard,  Roy  H.  Heiser, 
Arthur  T.  Henrici,  J.  Kirkland  Hodges,  Howard  P. 
Hodgman,  J.  T.  Johnston,  August  Krug,  W.  Little, 
William  Ludlum,  Alexander  Murray,  Louis  R.  Murray, 
Ozan  K.  Nunome,  Charles  H.  Partington,  John  T. 
Roberts,  F.  H.  Rogers,  Charles  Ruddi,  Peter  W. 
Saul,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Mabel 
A.  Stewart,  Alfred  S.  Upton,  Samuel  P.  Ward,  Chester 
M.  Whitney,  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1921 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Copying  Works  of  Art.”  Closes  March  31. 

(Paintings  and  Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes”  (Interior).  Closes  April  30. 

“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Summer-Flowers.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  addre.ss  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  carele.ss  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  nece,ssary  information.  By  following  the  rules, 
the  ailvanced  worker  or  the  lieginner  will  derive 
greater  benefit  from  jiarticipation  in  these  competi- 
tions and  will  enable  us  to  be  of  greater  service. 

“Shore  Scenes”  Changed  to  “Marines” 

We  have  received  a number  of  requests  from  sub- 
scribers and  contributors  to  our  competitions  to  change 
the  coiniietition  "Shore-Scenes"  to  “Marines.”  In- 
asmuch as  the  general  subject  of  "Marines”  may  be 
said  to  indiulc  "Shore-Scenes,”  we  have  decided  to 
make  the  change  and  ask  contributors  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  sending  ]nctures  for  the  .Vugust,  1!)21, 
competition. 
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ox  THE  PORCH  ALICE  G.  BAUMANN 

FIRST  PRIZE — HOME-PORTRAITS 


Our  Mistaken  Contributing  Critics 

My  dear  Mr.  French:  I have  not  so  far  taken  any 
part  in  the  print-criticism  with  your  " Contritmting 
Critics,"  but  I am  sufficiently  aroused  this  month  to 
feel  it  necessary  to  send  in  a criticism  of  tlie  critics. 
Tlie  picture  criticised  in  the  March  numlier  is  a de- 
lightful bit  of  Colorado  scenery.  I did  not  read  the 
statement  concerning  it  until  just  now;  but  when  it 
was  first  jmblished,  I recognised  immediately  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  “our  mountains,"  for  it  is  so 
true  in  its  effects  of  light  and  shade,  atmosphere  and 
sky.  Coming  at  this  time  of  year,  it  awakens  keenly 
the  desire  to  get  back  to  these  great  mountains  of  the 
main  range  and  see  whether  1 can  have  any  better 
success  than  formerly  in  an  attempt  to  rej)re.sent  their 
magnificence  by  the  inadequate  means  of  [ihotography. 
In  these  circumstances,  criticism  implying  that  Mr. 
Dyer's  picture  is  not  true  to  nature  arouses  my  re- 
sentment. 

From  a pictorial  point  of  view,  the  print  referred  to 
suffers  from  the  division  of  interest  mentioned  by  the 


critics,  and  the  composition  could  jirobably  be  inqiroved 
somewhat  by  following  the  sugge.stions  of  Mr.  William 
S.  Davis:  neverlhele.ss,  it  re))resents  the  scene  truth- 
fully. The  dark  shadows  on  the  suu-lit  road  are 
absolutely  correct,  the  dark  trunks  of  the  aspen-trees 
(not  bircli)  with  the  line  of  light  on  one  side  are  just 
right.  The  distant  mountain  and  sky  are  exactly  as 
they  should  be  except  that,  in  the  actual  scene,  the 
blue  sky  was  |)robably  darker,  the  snow-fields  brighter, 
and  the  mountain-form  marc  tii.slinct  than  it  has  been 
rejire.sented.  'I'he  white  line  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain may  possibly  have  been  put  in  with  pencil;  but, 
if  so,  it  has  been  done  very  skilfully,  and  is  an  etfect 
that  I have  seen  fref|uentiy.  The  cloud-shadows  on 
the  mountain  may  have  been  much  darker  in  reality 
than  in  the  picture.  'Fhe  reproduction  in  the  .January 
number  is  somewhat  darker  and  stronger  than  in  the 
March  number  (at  least  in  my  copy)  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  more  true  to  nature,  although  the  mor('  delicate 
print  may  he  more  i)leasing  to  eastern  |)eoj)le. 

The  writer  of  the  “ winning  criticism  " is  the  only  one 
who  shows  any  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a Colorado 
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MILLIE  HOOPS 


scene  is  dirt'ercnt  in  these  respects  from  New  England 
or  California.  It  is  not  a matter  of  longitude  but  is 
sini|)ly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a thousand  miles 
from  the  sea.  If  the  photographer  should  make  his 
picture  taken  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
look  like  an  eastern  scene,  he  would  be  misrepresenting 
the  country. 

I fail  to  .see  why  haze  should  be  considered  absolutely 
essential  to  the  ])roduction  of  a jiicture,  however  essen- 
tial it  may  be  to  some  particular  picture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  wonderfully  brilliant  clearness  of  distant 
mountains  might  be  utili.sed  to  produce  a fine  |)ictorial 
effect,  if  some  real  artist  should  undertake  to  do  it  and 
.should  give  as  much  careful  study  to  the  matter  as  has 
been  given  to  the  [u-oduction  of  hazy  pictures. 

1 want  lo  make  a plea  for  truthfulness  in  landscajie- 
work.  A ])icturc  is  suiijio.sed  to  represent  the  artist’s 
im|ir('.ssion  of  the  scene — not  necessarily  true  in  all 
details,  bid  true  to  this  impre.ssion,  and  I do  not  believe 
lhat  the  artist's  imi)ression  of  a .scene  in  Colorado  will 
he  the  same  as  an  eastern  landscape. 

We  have  in  the  center  of  our  own  comdi'y  a region 
as  (listinelly  different  from  the  eastern  mountains  as 
if  it  were  some  foreign  land — a region  filled  with  won- 
derful beauty  waiting  to  be  interpreted  liy  artists  and 


poets.  There  are  ideas  and  emotions  aroused  by  scenes 
in  these  great  mountains — particularly  the  region  above 
timber-line — that  have  not  yet  been  represented  suc- 
cessfully in  any  picture,  either  photograph  or  painting; 
but  I have  been  told  by  painters  that  a high-altitude 
landscape,  which  is  true  to  nature,  cannot  be  sold  to 
eastern  people  becau.se  they  do  not  understand  it  and 
they  w ill  not  believe  that  it  is  true. 

This  high  country  is  familiar  to  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado Mountain  Club  and  is  visited  by  a few  travelers 
each  year,  but  is  bi'yond  the  reach  of  the  average  tour- 
ist, and  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  know  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  attitude  of  mind  which  refuses  to  believe 
any  part  of  the  country  different  from  the  part  that 
they  know  is  largely  responsible  for  this  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  general  [mbiic. 

If  the  artist-photographer  would  visit  the  high  moun- 
tains with  the  idea  of  interpreting  this  wonderful 
country  as  it  is,  with  an  humble  desire  to  feel  its  true 
spirit  and  to  get  something  of  this  spirit  into  his  pictures, 
and  not  to  imitate  the  ideals  developed  in  the  low- 
lands, we  might  have  some  really  great  mountain- 
pictures. 

Kenneth  Hartley. 

Colorado  Spri.xgs,  Colo. 
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RUTH 


HERBERT  ,T.  HARPER 


Reproductions  of  Autochromes 

A VALUED  sul)scrit)er  has  sent  the  Editor  a copy  of  a 
well-known  English  illustrated  weekly  which  contains 
a series  of  reproductions  of  autochromes  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  made  l>y  an  American  photographer. 
Our  candid  opinion  is  asked,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  it.  These  printed  reproductions  are  jiresumalily 
facsimiles  of  the  original  autochromes  hut,  aiiparcntly, 
the  utmost  skill  was  not  exercised  in  the  proce.ss  of  re- 
prodticing  them.  The  publishers  of  the  English  weekly 
may  declare  to  the  contrary,  for  the  [)hotographic  repro- 
ductions in  this  popular  7)uhlication  are  usually  of  the 
finest  quality  and  workmanship.  .\s  to  the  autochrome 
originals,  all  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  examples  of 
wretched  photography — in  focusing  and  composition. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  their  author  is  virtually  un- 
known in  America  as  a photographer,  and  the  name  does 
not  ajjpear  in  the  catalogs  or  lists  of  any  of  the  numerous 
photographic  exhibitions  held  in  .\merica. 

,\s  to  facsimile  rei)roductions  of  autochromes  f)f  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizf>na,  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  a prominent  ,\merican  illustratcfl  mf)nthly  maga- 
zine will  publish,  at  an  early  date,  a large  number  of 
reproductions  of  Ered  Payne  Glatworthy's  autochromes 


of  the  Cirand  Canyon  of  ,\rizona,  which,  as  mentioned 
in  April  Photo-Era  Macazixe,  are  simply  superb,  in 
every  respect,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Clat- 
worthy’s  rare  artistic  skill  as  a i)hotographcr  and  an 
autochromist.  ,\s  for  their  promised  reproductions, 
tliey  are  likely  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  for  the 
publishers  lack  neither  the  skill  nor  tlie  necessary  funds 
to  ensure  the  finest  j)ossil)le  result. 

He  Has  Said  It! 

"I  HAVE  given  all  photo-magazines  of  this  country 
and  England  the  once  over,  and  I can  say  that  Phot(j- 
Era  M vGAZtXE  is  the  best  of  all." 

II  E.  .\l)AMS. 

A .Sudden  Ghan^>e  of  Expression 

It  was  in  the  drawing-class  at  the  school. 

“Sargent  was  a great  artist,”  sai<l  the  teacher. 
“With  one  stroke  he  could  change  a smiling  face  into 
a sorrowful  one."  "That  ain't  nothin'."  piped  up 
■lolnmy.  "Me  nvother  does  that  to  mu  lots  of  times.” 
K.rcliaiifir. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

1“^ 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

Hi 

THE  ACiUAPLANE  GIRL 


PAUL  M.  ELDER 


Advanced  Competition  -Summer-Sports 
Closes  June  JO,  1921 

Althoucii  experienced  workers  know  tliat,  pliotog- 
raphy  may  he  enjoyed  throughout  the  year,  tlie  fact 
remains  that  most  eamerists  confine  tlieir  picture- 
making to  the  smnmer-months.  In  great  measure, 
this  is  due  to  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  during  other 
months  of  the  year.  Without  a douht,  June,  July, 
August  and  Sei)temhcr  are  the  months  in  which  camera- 


work is  at  its  lieight.  Weather-conditions  and  vaca- 
tions are  contributing  factors;  and  even  tliose  who 
cannot  leave  the  city,  have  an  oiiportunity  to  get 
out  of  doors  with  a camera. 

'J'liere  is  so  much  subject-material,  everywliere, 
during  the  summer-months,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decide  what  part  of  it  to  select  for  a competition. 
After  careful  consideration,  we  decided  that  “Summer- 
Sports”  would  appeal  to  our  friends  and  that  it  would 
be  a welcome  change.  That  there  are  many  clever 
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makers  of  sport-pictures  was  shown  convincingly  in 
the  “Winter-Sports”  Competition  which  brought  to 
light  many  excellent  photographs  from  new  workers. 
We  see  no  reason  why  these  same  contributors,  aud 
many  others,  should  not  be  able  to  do  as  well,  or  better, 
in  the  present  comj)etition. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  camerist  has  every- 
thing in  his  favor  during  the  summer-months.  The 
actinic  value  of  light  is  at  its  best,  he  may  go  about  in 
physical  comfort  and  his  subject-material  is  not  hard 
to  find.  Although  a reflecting-camera  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, it  should  not  be  assumed  that  pictures  of  sum- 
mer-sports camiot  well  be  made  with  other  types  of 
cameras.  A few  moments  spent  in  reading  the  instruc- 
tion-book, or  a good  book  on  general  photography,  or 
one  devoted  to  the  question  of  exposure,  will  reveal  that 
even  a box-form  camera  may  be  used  under  favorable 
conditions.  Of  course,  to  photograph  a baseball  in 
flight  or  a speed-boat  tearing  through  the  water  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  a moderate-priced  equipment;  but 
then,  a game  of  croquet  or  other  "quiet"  spi.)rt  will  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  jury,  provided  that  the  picture  pos- 
sesses technical  and  artistic  merit.  However,  most 
folding  hand-cameras  are  equipped  with  shutters  that 
are  of  sufficient  speed  to  enable  the  camerist  to  make 
pictures  of  virtually  all  summer-.sports.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  great  speed  of  the  subject  might  deter 
the  worker  from  making  the  exposure,  there  is  usually 
a viewpoint  from  which  to  obtain  a picture  that  will  not 
show  motion. 

Vest-pocket  cameras  are  very  effective  in  making 
pictures  of  summer-sports.  They  are  small,  light  and 
fitted  with  lens-and-shutter  equipments  that  will 
enable  the  camerist  to  “stop"  all  but  the  very  fastest 
subject.  A distinct  advantage  of  the  vest-pocket 
outfit  is  its  portability,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is 
more  apt  to  lae  “taken  along”  to  be  used  when  occasion 
offers.  The  heavy,  cumbersome  tripod-outfit  is  out 
of  place  and  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  to  make  a 
picture.  A camera  that  may  be  manipulated  quickly, 
that  is  reasonal)ly  well-equipped  with  a len.s-and- 
shutter  combination  and  that  may  be  carried  easily,  is 
the  outfit  to  use,  if  possible. 

In  this  competition,  as  in  all  competitions,  the 
worker  must  seize  the  psychological  moment  when  the 
subject  is  at  its  best,  to  press  the  shutter-release. 
Certain  forms  of  summer-sports  are  difficult  to  photo- 
graph. and  the  camerist  will  be  compelled  to  think  and 
to  act  quickly.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  watching  a motor-boat  race.  One  of  the  boats  is 
rounding  the  first  buoy  in  a sparkling  flash  of  leaping 
spray  and  foam-flecked  wake.  Is  this  the  p.sycliologi- 
cal  moment.'  Perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  to 
photograph  this  same  boat  as  she  spurts  down  the  home 
stretch,  and  to  victory.  To  my  miml,  the  Imrden 
rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  camerist  to 
make  the  right  selection.  It  depends  u])on  the  thought 
that  the  worker  aims  to  portray.  If  he  intends  merely 
to  record  a speeding  motor-boat,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  combine  a picture  of  the  boat 
with  the  excitement  of  a close  finish  in  the  race, 
that  is  another  matter.  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  with  regard  to  a number  of  other  summer- 
sports.  such  as  base-ball,  track-meets,  polo,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  yacht-racing,  auto-racing  and  the  ever- 
popular  horse-race. 

However,  although  some  summer-.s])ort  pictures  will 
come  under  the  general  heading  f)f  speed-yjictures, 
yet,  the  camerist  should  remember  that  the  jury  is 
not  interestefl  in  a s])eed-picture  unless  it  tells  a story 
convineingly  about  a summer-sport.  In  .shf)rt,  no 
matter  how  fine  a speed-picture  the  camerist  might 


send  in,  it  will  not  be  accepted  simply  because  it  is  an 
excellent  photograph.  It  must  depict  a summer- 
sport,  first;  and,  then,  the  factor  of  speed  may  become 
apparent,  but  of  secondary  importance  only. 

in  considering  the  subject  of  this  competition,  the 
worker  should  not  conclude  that  sport-pictures  must 
be  confined  to  races  ami  games.  A moment’s  reflection 
will  reveal  many  summer-activities  which  may  be 
included  in  this  competition.  For  example:  canoeing, 
hiking,  fishing,  clam-digging,  picking  flowers,  bird- 
study,  hunting  butterflies,  camping,  tether-ball, 
croquet,  ring-toss,  quoits  and  a number  of  other 
pastimes  that  vacationists  might  devise.  True, 
these  may  not  be  sports  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense;  but  they  are  eligible  under  the  general  heading 
of  Slimmer  activities  that  involve  the  element  of  sport. 
In  short,  we  wish  to  make  this  competition  broad 
enough  to  reflect,  pictorially,  in  artistic  compositions, 
the  life  and  pleasures  of  the  summer-season. 

The  camerist  must  needs  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances and  by  environment.  Obviously,  if  lie  lives  in 
the  middle  west,  many  miles  from  a large  body  of  water, 
he  cannot  make  pictures  of  a motor-boat  race.  How- 
ever, there  are  summer-sports  in  his  part  of  the  country 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  the  jury  just  as  heartily  as 
though  the  maker  lived  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
there  may  be  sports  in  remote  corners  of  our  large 
country  that  some  of  us  never  heard  of  before.  Any 
worker  who  can  send  us  a picture  of  this  sort  and 
comliine  with  it  the  requirements  of  good  technique 
and  composition  will  be  making  a valuable  contribution 
to  this  competition. 

Let  me  say  just  a word  with  regard  to  an  unfortunate 
tendency  among  many  vacationists.  There  is  no 
denying  the  appeal  that  new  friends  and  acquaintances 
make,  as  we  meet  them  during  our  vacations  at  the 
seashore  or  in  the  mountains;  but,  in  most  cases,  in  a 
few  months,  the  appeal  has  spent  its  force  and,  instead 
of  an  interesting  pictorial  record  of  our  travels,  we 
have  l)ut  a collection  of  jicrsons  that  we  soon  forget 
and  mean  nothing  photographically.  Mind  you,  I am 
not  discouraging  the  making  of  pictures  of  the  family 
and  of  friends;  but  I do  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
wasted  opportunities  to  make  pictures  of  [ilaces  that 
we  visit  so  that  years  afterward  we  may  turn  the  leaves 
of  the  photo-album  with  jileasure  and  profit. 

One  amateur  of  my  acquaintance,  and  an  excellent 
photographer,  returned  from  a triji  to  A’ellow.stone 
Park.  I asked  him  to  show  me  the  pictures  that  he 
made  of  that  wonderful  region.  He  did  so,  and  to  my 
amazement  and  regret  I found  that  virtually  every 
])ieture  included  a group.  Even  when  he  made  a 
Iihotograph  of  Old  Faithful,  the  famous  geyser,  he  was 
posses.sed  to  include  five  persons  in  such  a manner  as 
to  partly  obscure  the  geyser  as  its  mighty  .stream  shot 
up  into  the  air.  In  short,  his  Yellowstone  Park  trip 
netted  him,  iihotograidiically,  a series  of  group- 
Iiictures  with  the  marvels  of  this  reniarkalile  region 
always  in  the  background.  Tire  persons  that  composed 
the.se  grou))s  may  die  or  be  forgotten  ami  then,  what 
has  my  friend  left!'  Had  he  confined  his  skill  to  photo- 
graphing the  natural  wonders  of  the  jiark,  he  would 
jiossess  a beautiful  collection  of  pictures  tliat  would 
be  a pleasure  to  liiru  and  to  his  friends  as  long  as  he 
lived  and  to  others  after  his  deatli. 

In  every  conqietition,  let  each  worker  determine  to 
make  a picture  that  will  live;  that  will  carry  an  aiqieal 
to  the  beholder  so  long  as  the  ])aper  upon  whicli  it 
is  [irinted  holds  together,  d'he  best  is  none  too  gooil 
in  photography. 


A.  II.  P. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  "Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  33^  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
liave  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  ami  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Datti-blanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  protecled  by  strong,  stiff  board.s,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  sliglitly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1921 

Eirst  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Roberto  11.  Moya. 

Honorable  Mention:  .John  J.  Griffiths,  Anton  Berest, 
Roger  B.  Hernandez,  M.  Toyoda,  Paul  H.  M.  Vander- 
bilt, .James  B.  Warner. 

TJie  Beginner  and  His  Vacation 

Jt  is  not  too  early  for  the  beginner  to  give  some 
thought  to  liis  photographic  vacation.  J am 
assuming  that  he  is  eager  to  devote  his  summer- 
vacation  to  photographic  work;  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  pleasures,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to  enjoy 
these  the  more.  Of  course,  in  many  cases,  the  be- 
ginner will  be  unable  to  determine  where  and  when 
he  may  go;  but  there  are  some  who  have  it  in  their 
])Ower  to  decide  whether  the  vacation-days  shall 
lie  si)cnt  at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a part  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  selected  that  will  enable  the  beginner 
to  find  ami)le  pictorial  material  at  his  disposal. 

Jn  all  iH-obability,  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be 
that  of  too  many  subjects;  and  the  beginner  will 
attempt  each  and  everyone  with  indifferent  success. 
Jf  he  has  no  especial  preference,  he  should  begin 
with  the  determination  to  master  one  subject  at  a 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  that  he  prefers 
marines  to  landscapes,  he  should  not  waste  precious 
time  in  the  attempt  to  make  pictures  of  a subject 
that  is  of  no  real  interest  to  him.  However,  every 
beginner  should  make  up  his  mind  at  the  outset 
to  know  something  of  the  general  classifications  of 
pictures  so  that  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
a marine,  landscape,  outdoor-portrait,  speed-pic- 
ture or  group,  he  could  do  so  with  credit  to  himself. 
Jt  should  be  remembered  that  no  one  can  become  a 
specialist  until  he  knows  enough  about  his  subject 
to  determine  which  branch  of  it  he  likes  the  best. 

J’erhaps,a  true  story  of  a beginner  of  my  acquaint- 
ance will  make  my  point  clear.  Last  summer,  the 
frienil  in  question  decided  that  he  would  make  his 
vacation-days  count  heavily  in  his  photographic 
exiierience.  JJe  chose  a summer-resort  on  the  Maine 
coast  which  combined  the  advantages  of  the  sea  and 
the  woods.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  was  in  the 
position  of  Kipling's  “The  Shii)  that  Found  JJer- 
self.  ” That  is,  he  was  “new”  and  his  camera  was 
new  and  he  had  not  met  the  open  sea  of  practical 
photograi)hic  exiiei-ience.  Moreover,  he  was  not 
sure  of  his  jihotograiihic  strength  when  the  test 
might  come,  ff'o  train  himself  to  meet  all  manner  of 
technical  conditions  of  wiml  and  weather,  my  friend 
arranged  a course  of  ])rocedure  that  would  be  sure 
to  involve  him.  sooner  or  later,  in  every  iihotograjihic 
storm  in  the  calendar.  He  stipulated  on  his  schedule 
that  he  must  make  a certain  number  of  jiictures 
every  day,  rain  or  shine;  that  he  must  sejiarate 
these  recpiired  eximsures  into  landscajies,  marines, 
portraits,  groiqis  and  s])eed-pietures;  that  he  must 
do  his  own  developing  and  printing;  and  that  he 
should  receive  no  assistance  of  any  kind.  This 
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MY  RED  CANOE 


ROBERTO  R.  MOYA 


plan  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  over  a ju'iiod  of 
one  month;  and,  when  this  beginner  returned  from 
his  vacation,  he  “had  found  himself’  photograph- 
ically. Because  of  his  determination  and  desire 
to  he  successful,  he  got  more  out  of  photography  and 
more  out  of  life  in  general.  Unfloubtedly,  some  of 
his  pictures  will  appear  in  photographic  exhiijitions 
in  a very  few  months.  lie  knows  what  he  can  do 
and  he  is  able  to  determine  accurately  the  branch 
of  photography  in  which  he  desires  to  si)ecialise 
and  in  which  he  will  flo  his  best  work. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  beginner  who,  from  the 
moment  that  the  new  camera  is  in  his  hands,  knows 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  do  and  does  it;  but  I 
am  afraid  that  he  is  the  exce])tion  and  not  the  rule. 
In  nearly  every  case,  there  seems  to  be  a ))crind  of 
“finding  oneself"  photographically.  It  is  to  make 
this  cxi)erienee  as  short  and  profitable  as  possilde 
that  1 suggest  the  advisability  to  spend  the  vacation- 
days  where  the  beginner  may  have  every  oi)|)or- 
tunity  to  determine  his  own  photographic  future. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  subject-material,  the 
better. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  join  a camera-club,  if 
one  is  available,  and  to  go  on  all  photbgrai)hic  out- 
ings. This  suggestion  is  of  special  value  to  those 
who  may  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity 
to  leave  the  city  during  the  summer-months.  It 
is  a i)leasure  to  call  attention  to  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  camera-clubs  in  every  part  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Canada.  There  is  a determination  in 
all  (piarters  to  welcome  the  beginner  and  to  help 
him  to  photographic  success. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  prac- 
tical value  of  doing  one’s  own  photo-finishing. 
Tank-development  by  daylight  has  removed  the 


strongest  objection  to  doing  the  work;  and.  iti  fact, 
it  is  a welcome  change  in  the  daily  life  at  a summer- 
resort  or  camp.  A roll  of  film  exposed  during  the 
day  may  be  developed  in  the  evening  and,  thus,  an 
immediate  opportunity  is  given  the  beginner  to  note 
the  relation  between  exposure  and  the  residting 
negative.  Moreover,  he  is  not  ke]>t  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  his  work.  Within  a few  hours  he  can  dis- 
cover his  mistakes  and  avoid  them  the  next  day. 
Often,  to  wait  a week  or  ten  days  wouhl  result  dis- 
astrously if  a serious  Itiunder  were  being  made  in 
mani|)ulating  the  camera.  In  short,  if  the  beginner 
does  his  own  developing  and  ju’inting,  he  can  bal- 
ance his  books.  photograi)hieally,  at  the  end  of  I he 
day’s  “ business." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  the  beginner  that  these 
suggestions  are  based  n])on  ])ractical  expeiience; 
and  that,  if  he  will  follow  them  out.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  he  will  make  rapid  progress  and  enjoy  the 
exjierienee.  It  is  very  far  from  drudgery  to  the 
person  who  is  really  serious  and  eager  to  niak('  gooil 
pictures.  .\s  I have  said  many  times,  it  is  better 
not  to  make  the  attem])t  at  all  than  to  "dabble" 
in  photograpliy  with  no  credit  to  oneself.  It 
requires  a very  little  extra  thought  and  effort  to 
make  good  pirtuns.  Is  it  not  worth  while.^ 

A.  II.  B. 


Notice  to  Beginners 

The  j)ages  of  I’uoto-Eha  M.\gazine  contain  hel|)ful 
articles  on  pictorial  ])hotography  and  on  technique  — 
written  not  only  by  the  Editor  in  his  departmeid, 
“Our  lllu.strations,"  but  by  others  throughout  each 
issue  of  the  magazine,  d’herc  are  also  very  instructive 
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articles  from  the  pens  of  such  experts  as  W.  S.  Davis, 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  Winn  W.  Davidson  and  others. 
Most  of  oiir  advanced  workers  show  by  the  improve- 
ment of  their  work — as  exhibited  in  these  pages — 
that  they  read  our  words  and  advice  conscienti  ously 
and  ])rofitably.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who 
neglect  to  read  Fiioto-E«a  Magazine  carefully  and, 
by  the  constantly  recurring  faults  in  their  pictures, 
indicate  that  they  do  not  jirofit  by  the  advice  that 
Piioto-Era  Magazine  offers,  from  month  to  month. 
From  now  on,  no  pictures  will  be  considered  el  igible 
in  these  competitions,  that  show  continued  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  composition  referred  to  in  these  pages, 
particularly  in  the  de]iartmeut,  “Our  Illustrations.” 
That  department  is  written  for  the  special  benefit  of 
those  whose  work  is  faulty  or  capable  of  improvement. 
There  arc  certain  contributors  iu  the  Heginners’  De- 
partment who.se  entries,  from  month  to  month,  show 
no  visible  imiirovement  in  matters  that  are  being  con- 
stantly pointed  out  by  the  Editors,  such  as  children 
dressed  in  glaring  white  ami  jihotographed  in  tlie 
brilliant  sun - producing  an  elfect  at  once  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable and  inartistic,  besides  being  bad  technically, 
an  outdoor-group  with  each  member  looking  directly 
into  the  camera,  and  with  months  open  as  well;  out- 
door-genres with  background  jilaying  a bewildering 
.ja/.z-lune;  single  outdoor-figures  posed  against  a dis- 
Iracting  background  of  fence-rails  or  trellis,  etc.;  a 
view  ol  water  and  shore  in  contrasting  tones  without 
ilel.ail  or  gradations. 

l*’or  these  reasons,  the  entries  in  the  February  com- 


petition, although  numerous,  were  not  considered 
favorably  by  the  Jury,  and,  consequently,  no  first 
prize  was  awarded.  The  participants  in  the  Be- 
ginners’ Competition  will  receive  little  profit  or  en- 
couragement if  prizes  are  awarded  according  to  merit, 
when  the  merit  happens  to  be  of  a low  standard. 
Hereafter,  the  verdict  will  not  be,  “Which  of  these 
two  pictures  is  the  less  objectionable,”  but  “ Which 
of  these  two  has  the  more  merit;”  for  a picture  that 
has  very  little  merit — although  by  comparison  the 
best  of  the  entire  lot  of  entries  in  this  competition — 
will  be  ignored,  even  if  it  means  that  no  prizes  at  all 
shall  be  awarded.  This  competition  is  conducted  with 
a view  to  benefit  its  participants  whose  efforts  are  not 
on  so  high  a plane  as  that  of  the  advanced  workers, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  real  merit  is  shown.  There- 
fore, participants  in  the  Beginners’  Competition  should 
make  it  their  business  to  read  Piioto-Era  Magazine 
carefii  ly  and  seek  to  apply  its  words  of  counsel  and 
advice. 

Participants  ought  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  have  been  successful  in 
lU'oducing  pictures  of  at  least  a fair  degree  of  merit; 
otherwise  the  pictures  must  not  be  entered  in  this 
competition.  If  sent,  they  will  only  be  returned — ■ 
even  without  a word  of  comment — provided,  of  course, 
the  necessary  return-postage  has  been  sent.  It  must 
be  evident  to  such  workers  that  to  submit  prints  with- 
out real  merit  means  a useless  expenditure  of  time, 
monev  and  effort. 

W.  A.  F. 
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Printing-Efficiency:  Developing  Bromide- and 
Gaslight-Prints 

“^YHAT  is  the  best  developer  for  Bromide-  and  Gas- 
light-prints?” There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  one 
recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  particular  paper 
used,  as  they,  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  emulsion, 
are  able  by  careful  experiments  to  arrive  at  a develoj)- 
ing-formula  that  will  bring  ont  the  best  (pialities  of  the 
paper. 

Either  M.Q.  or  Amidol  may  be  used  with  equal  suc- 
cess, and  we  append  onr  own  formula  with  instructions 
for  mixing.  The  only  alterations  that  should  ever  be 
made  are,  when  necessary,  to  dilute  the  develoi)er,  and 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  potassium  bromide.  A 
well-restrained  dilute  developer  gives  fine  warm-black 
colors  on  the  soft  grade  gaslight,  and  a well-restrained 
normal  strength  developer  is  the  one  most  suitable  for 
developing  Bromide-prints  to  that  greenish  color  which 
gives  such  nice  sejrias  in  the  hypo-alum  toning-bath. 
In  both  these  cases  the  exposure  must  be  on  the  full 
side,  but  printers  should  bear  in  mind  that  (excei)ting 
in  special  cases)  correct  exposure  followed  by  full  de- 
velopment [i.e.  development  carried  on  until  the  image 
ceases  to  gain  in  depth)  produces  pure  black  images  of 
fine  quality  especially  suitable  for  Sulphide  toning.  No 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  ))V  unduly  prolonging 
development,  indeed  it  may  introduce  fog,  but  the 
practised  printer  will  know  by  experience  when  to  stop 
development.  Generally  speaking,  a I?romide-print 
shoidd  be  fully  developed  in  two  minutes,  and  a gas- 
light-print (excepting  the  soft  grade)  in  one  minute. 
The  time  of  appearance  of  the  image  is  not  a reliable 
guide,  as  it  varies  so  much  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  negative  used,  and  the  temperature  of  the  developer. 

There  is  one  chemical  in  the  developers  that  calls 
for  special  mention,  and  that  is  sodium  sulphite.  It  is 
not  a good  plan  to  make  iq>  a stock-solution  of  this  in 
bulk  (as  many  Amidol-users  do)  and  keej)  it  any  length 
of  time  as  it  deteriorates  in  solution.  We  therefore 
advise  freshly  made  sulphite  solution  for  all  developers. 
In  order  to  obtain  blue-black  images  on  gaslighi  paper, 
some  workers  reduce  the  j)roportion  of  potassium  bro- 
mide; but  we  do  not  recommeml  that  less  tlian  ten 
grains  be  used  in  twenty  ounces  of  develo])er. 

.Metol-Hydrokinone  Developer 

(Double  Strength) 

.\Ietol Hi  grains  or  ‘2  grammes. 

llydrokinone (id  " “ 7 

Sodium  sulphite  cryst. . . . 1 oz.  “ .j.) 

Sodium  carbonate  cryst . . 1 ” ” .75 

I’otassium  bromifle 2d  grains  “ 2 

Water  to  make 2d  ozs.  " I litre. 

In  about  fifteen  ounces  of  warm  water  dissolve  the 
Metol,  then  add  the  hydrokinone  and  sulphite,  and 
when  dissolved  add  the  carbonate  and  bromiile.  .Make 
up  to  twentv  ounces  with  cold  water  and  bottle  off  in 
full.  weIl-corke<l  bottles. 

For  Bromides,  add  equal  volume  of  water;  for  gas- 
light-prints use  full  strength  for  the  vigf)rous  and  nor- 
mal grades,  but  diluted  for  the  .soft  grade. 


Amidol  Developer 

Sodium  sulphite Ij  ozs.  or  (id  grammes. 

Amidol 50  grs.  ” .5  “ 

Potassium  bromide Id  grs.  “ 1 ” 

Water  to  make 2d  ozs.  ” 1 litre. 

In  about  eighteen  ounces  of  tepid  water  dissolve  the 
suli)hite,  then  add  the  Amidol  and  Bromide,  make  up 
to  twenty  ounces  and  use  within  three  days.  Dilute 
only  when  developing  prints  on  the  soft-grade  gaslight- 
paper.  Rajar,  Ltd. 

Focusing  in  Enlarging 

When  making  enlargements,  it  is  easiest  to  focus 
with  the  lens  wide  ojjen;  for  then  the  image  on  the 
easel  will  appear  as  brilliantly  illuminated  as  is  possible, 
says  a writer  in  Kodakcrij. 

If  the  sharpest  enlargement  that  the  negative  can 
yield  is  desired,  a sheet  of  white  paper,  of  about  the 
same  thickness  as  the  bromide  ]>aper  on  which  the 
enlargement  is  to  be  made,  should  lie  placed  on  the 
easel  and  the  image  focused  on  this.  IVhen  the  image 
appears  sharp  the  bromide  jiaper  is  substituted  for 
the  white  paper  and  the  exposure  made  with  the  lens 
stopped  down  to  F/IO.  For  the  shar|>est  obtainable 
results,  glossy  or  smooth  bromide  [laper  must  be  u.sed, 
as  rough-surface  paper  does  not  render  sharp  lines 
wholly  sharp. 

This  method,  of  focusing  as  nearly  as  |)o.ssible  on 
the  exact  plane  where  the  emulsion-side  of  the  bromide 
jiaper  will  lie  and  making  the  e.xjmsure  with  the  lens 
stop])cd  down,  is  often  used  for  making  small  enlarge- 
ments; those,  for  instance,  that  are  not  larger  than 
0x7;  but  for  larger  jiictures  such  sharp  focusing  is 
rarely  employed  unless  the  negative  from  which  the 
enlargement  is  to  be  made  is  not  shaiq). 

When  enlargements  are  to  be  made  from  unsharp 
negatives — some  of  whieh  make  large  [lictures  that 
are  very  attractive — a good  way  to  focus  is  to  place 
a sharp  negative  in  the  enlarging-camera.  and  focus 
this  on  the  easel.  After  the  focus  has  been  obtained 
this  negative  is  removed  and  the  one  from  which  the 
picture  is  to  lie  made  is  put  in  its  jilace. 

.\fter  having  made  many  enlargements,  of  various 
sizes,  the  writer  jirefers  to  focus  directly  <m  the  ea.sci, 
without  making  any  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the 
bromide  pajicr,  and  to  make  the  exposure  through  the 
largest  lens-sto]i.  d'lie  resulting  ])ictnres  are  not 
quite  as  shari>  as  those  obtained  by  the  method  de- 
scribed above,  but  the  effects  are  generally  considered 
more  jileasing,  es]>ecially  when  the  pictures  are  viewed, 
as  large  pictures  should  be,  at  a.  distance  of  a few  feet. 

.\  picture  that  is  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  must, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  convey  its  me.ssage  briefly, 
without  elaboration  of  <letail.  In  an  im[ircssive  pict- 
ure, as  in  a well-told  story,  minute  detail  is  sacrificed 
so  that  the  attentifui  will  be  ccntereil  on  the  point  of 
interest . 

Those  who  prefer  the  picloriaD‘J?c/f/c.s/ma  conveyeil 

[lictorial  c.rptinialion  conveyed  by  minutely  sharp 
lines  .and  fine  detail,  can  easily  produce  sncji  effects 
from  sharp  as  well  .as  from  unsharp  negatives. 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whocrer  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  ivorils) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
vs  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winninri  criticism,  in  onr  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

A CHARMING  little  fellow,  hilt  too  obviously  jiosed. 
The  rattier  deligliltully  imitative  mature  position  is 
belied  by  the  eomiilacont  disinterestedness  in  the 
expression  of  the  face,  and  by  the  very  babyish  siiread- 
ing  of  the  tiny  fingers  as  they  hold  the  indistinguishable 
object.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  ocenpation  of  the 
youngster  is  not  in  such  complete  harmony  with  his 
mode  of  dress  as  is  the  box  on  which  he  sits.  Py  the 
way;  isn't  he  a trifle  too  near  the  right  edge  of  the  box 
for  comfort?  In  this  picture,  a ilefinite  background 
that  would  give  atmo.sphcre  to  the  composition  could 
have  been  used  to  decided  advantage.  As  it  stands, 
the  background  would  greatly  be  improved  by  the 
removal  of  that  beginning  of  a shadow  at  the  extreme 
right.  Both  that  and  the  dark  shadow  further  down 
the  print  .simply  trill  catch  and  hold  the  eye. 

Y.  Billy  Buihn. 


Although  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subject 
of  the  picture  offered  for  criticism  is  very  pleasing, 
the  background  and  the  sitter  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
harmony.  The  child  was  too  evidently  posed  for  the 
occasion,  as  shown  by  a slight  stiffness  ami  prominence 
of  the  right  hand  and  the  awkward  crossing  of  the  left 
leg,  which  seems  hardly  natural  for  a youngster  so 
engaged.  Had  a smaller  box  and  one  without  unsightly 
lettering  been  used,  the  effect  and  balance  would  have 
been  better.  Trimming  the  shadow  from  the  riglit  side 
and  about  halt  an  inch  from  the  top  would  bring  the 
principal  point  of  interest  into  a stronger  position.  I 
believe  that  slightly  more  foreground  would  be  an 
improvement,  though  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  light-struck  edge  and  corner  shown  here.  The 
tones  are  good  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  two 
buttons  on  the  left  shoulder  which  are  too  light. 

.loiiN  C.  Clement. 

In  many  respects,  especially  in  the  lighting,  the 
liicture  is  good.  There  is  a ilecided  incongruity  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  background,  which  looks 
like  one  u.sed  in  studios  for  portrait-work.  If  this  is  a 
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portrait,  the  costume,  posture  and  seat  are  inappropriate; 
if  it  is  not  a portrait,  the  hackground  should  harmonise 
better  with  the  “back-yardy"  effect  produced  by  the 
overalls  and  box.  The  pose,  especially  of  the  legs, 
lacks  in  spontaneity,  and  1 am  sure  that  the  little 
fellow  fell  to  his  left  just  after  the  exposure  was  made. 
His  evident  interest  in  what  he  holds  drew  my  eyes  to 
the  object  of  his  gaze,  and  I was  disappointed  not  to 
be  able  to  make  out  exactly  what  it  was.  The  effect 
would  have  been  more  pleasing,  had  the  o[)erator 
called  him  ami  exposed  the  negative  during  the  re- 
sultant momentary  upward  glance. 

Fr.\xk  P.  Sm.\rt. 

The  Razor-Hone  and  Photography 

Those  readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  who  shave 
them.selves  with  the  old-fashioned  razor,  may  profit 
from  the  following  suggestions.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  dry  regions  where  there  is  much  dust 
in  the  air,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  keeping 
a proper  cutting-edge  on  the  razor.  Fine  particles  of 
silicious  matter  get  into  the  beard  and,  if  not  washed 
out  very  carefully,  quickh'  turn  the  eilge  of  the  razor. 

A leather-stro])  is  not  sufficient  for  restoring  the  lost 
edge,  and  it  is  neces.sary  to  u.se  a stone  much  oftener 
than  the  irate  shaver  may  su.spect.  My  preference  is 
still  for  the  old  Swaty  stone.  As  it  is  sufficiently  soft 
for  the  purpose,  it  soon  wears  smooth  and  is  without 
effect  on  the  razor.  P>y  grinding  tfie  surface  on  pow- 
dered emery,  the  stone  is  soon  rendered  as  good  as  new; 


and  here  the  (ihotographic  part  of  tlie  oi>eration  comes 

We  have  all  heard  that  by  grinding  two  sheets  of 
glass  together  witli  emery-powder  lietween  them,  we 
can  quickly  secure  two  pieces  of  finely-ground  glass  at 
a minimum  of  expense,  I have  found  that  there  are 
often  slight  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
which  detract  seriously  from  the  c(nickness  of  the 
operation  — in  fact,  I prefer  to  buy  my  gla.ss  already 
ground. 

Hut  the  smooth  Swaty  stone  must  be  roughened,  so 
I sprinkle  some  emery-powder  on  a sheet  of  gla.ss  and 
proceed  to  grind  with  the  razor-stone.  Regardless  of 
the  speed  of  the  operation,  I get  one  sheet  of  ground- 
glass  ab.solutely  without  extra  etfort. 

'J'he  gla.ss  will  not  be  finished  at  one  oiicralion,  but 
can  be  .saved  over  till  the  stone  needs  roughening  again. 
'I’he  partly-ground  glass  makes  a .satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  grained  zinc  in  developing  carbon-prints. 
'I'he  prints  do  not  slide  around  on  it  so  I'asily  as  they  <lo 
on  jdain  gla.ss. 

Winn  W.  Davidso.n. 

Our  Mistaken  Contributinji  Critics 

We  wi.sh  to  call  the  attention  of  Our  ( 'oniribnting 
Critics  to  a letter  from  Kenneth  I lari  lev  el.sewhcre  in 
this  issue.  It  is  a letter  which  it  will  l.'e  well  to  rca.l 
carefully  because  it  is  written  by  a practical  i>hotogra- 
pher  and  one  well-known  to  reailers  of  1‘hoto-Era 
M.uiazine. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Our  Illustrations 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated 
in  having  so  capable  an  artist,  critic  and  writer,  as 
John  Paul  Edwards,  furnish  a review  of  its  eighth 
annual  display.  The  readers  of  this  magazine  are 
equally  favored.  The  Editor,  as  well  as  our  readers 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  himself,  regrets  that  not  more 
space  could  be  allotted  to  the  reviewer's  analysis  of 
the  pictures  of  this  highly  creditable  exhibition,  also 
that  the  bromoils  of  Dr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Kales  and  Mr. 
Archer,  as  half  toned,  do  not  appear  to  better  advantage. 
They  were  reproduced  from  copies  of  the  original 
prints  courteously  supjilied  by  President  Reiter.  It 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  circumstances. 
In  the  absence  of  illustrations,  prints  of  a number  of 
other  well-known  exhibitors  had  to  be  omitted,  such  as 
Messrs.  Macnaughtan,  Pratt,  Weston,  Fleckenstein, 
Tausig,  Kilmer,  Ruzicka,  Dickson,  Wierum,  Frittita, 
Mettee,  Neeson,  Reiter  and  Mrs.  Cassidy — mentioned 
favorably  by  Mr.  Edwards.  Fine  representative 
examj)les  of  their  work  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era 
Mag  azine  during  the  ])ast  few  years,  and  can  be  easily 
looked  up  l)y  our  reaflers  who  are  regular  subscribers. 

The  editorial  choice  of  “Summer-Breezes”  to  adorn 
the  front-cover  this  month — see  also  page  229 — un- 
floubtedly  will  be  generally  approved,  especially  as 
Mr.  Edwards  considers  it  “a  charming,  simple  land- 
scape— simple  in  conception,  beautifully  executed — 
is  one  outstanding  picture  of  the  salon.”  The  Editor 
endorses  his  opinion  of  this  superb  figure  in  landscape, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  salon-pictures  that  decorate 
the  jiages  of  this  issue.  Data  for  pictures  on  pages 
220  to  229  are  as  follow: 

“Frayne  Williams”;  Studio;  October,  3 p.m.;  north 
light;  8x10  Seneca  VieAV-Camera;  llj^-inch  Wollensak 
Verito;  .stop,  F/8;  3 seconds;  Eastman  Portrait  Film; 
Metol-IIydrokiiione;  Palladiotype. 

"LePuy,  Haute  Loire”;  September;  Adams 

Minex;  5>^-inch  Ross  Zeiss  Tessar;  stoj),  F/1.5; 
Seed  Ortho;  M.  Q.  Tank;  Barnet  White  Ordinary; 
bromoil-process. 

“Wexford  Village”;  Wexford,  Pa.,  May,  10  a.m.; 
hazy  sunlight;  334  x Seneca;  rapid  rectilinear  lens; 
stop,  F/8;  K1  color-.screen;  3^  .second;  Orthonou  Plate; 
M.  0.;  Azo  cojiy  from  Bromoil  original. 

"Draiied  Study”;  In  Ruth  St.  Denis  Studio,  Los 
Angeles;  October,  3 p.m.;  good  light;  334x434  San- 
der.son;  7-inch  Wollensak  Verito;  slop,  F/,5.(i;  1/5 

.seeoiiil.  Standard  Polychrome;  iiyro-acetone,  tray; 
gurn  image  over  Rough  Illingworth  Bromide. 

The  Editor  is  glad  that  Mr.  William  S.  Davis  selected 
Ml  haekneyecl  a subject  to  illustrate  his  article  as 
appears  on  iiage  2:il.  It  shows  how  it  can  be  saved  by 
.artistic  treatment.  Yet,  despite  his  demonstration  of 
a method  to  obtain  from  the  original  negative  a print 
oi  eminently  ])oelic  and  atino.spheric  ((uality,  there 
nndonliledly  will  be  many  readers  who  jirefer  the 
original,  straight  print,  page  231,  to  the  “tini.shed 
in-odnci,”  jiage  2.33 — and  vice  ver.sa.  The  Editor’s 
pcrson.al  choice?  It  is  the  improved  print, 

rile  halitorial  )iolicy  of  this  magazine  is  that  writers 
for  its  jiages  on  any  iihotographic  to])ic  must  lie  [iracti- 


cal  workers  of  recognised  photographic  ability.  This 
was  stipulated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  August  Krug,  who 
first  appeared  as  a photographic  writer  in  Photo-Eka 
Magazine  several  years  ago;  and  not  until  the  publi- 
cation, in  this  issue,  of  Part  Five  of  his  instructive 
series  of  articles,  “Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism 
and  Appreciation” — begun  in  January,  1921 — did 
specimens  of  his  photographic  skill  appear  in  these 
pages.  See  pages  237,  238  and  242. 

Not  for  some  time  have  Photo-Era  readers  been  fa- 
vored with  examples  of  J.  H.  Field’s  poetically  charming 
work.  “A  Bit  of  Nature,”  page  244,  is  a welcome 
reminder  of  the  time 

“When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers 
To  paint  the  laughing  soil.” 

After  the  picture-lover  has  sufficiently  admired  this 
delightful  scene,  he  should  turn  his  attention  to  the 
pictorial  design — of  the  much-used  diagonal  form — 
and  note  how  simple,  after  all,  and  how  spontaneous, 
is  Mr.  Field’s  real  bit  of  nature.  Note,  too,  the  gently 
inclining  lines  of  the  objects  at  the  left  and  the  right 
of  the  picture,  and  the  deftly  created  balance  of  light 
and  dark,  and  the  resultant  unity  which  is  a distin- 
guisliing  feature  of  this  Avell-ordered  composition. 

Although  R.  L.  Cline’s  picture  of  the  little  lady,  page 
245,  has  not  the  ear-marks  of  a home-portrait,  it  was 
accorded  Honorable  Mention  in  the  home-portraits 
competition,  February,  this  year.  It  appealed  to  the 
jury  by  its  artistic  arrangement,  the  child’s  natural 
and  pleasing  expression  and  the  generally  excellent 
craftsmanship.  Data;  At  home  in  dining-room; 
October,  1920;  bright;  334  x 534  Compact  Graflex; 
7-inch  Wollensak  Velostigmat  Series  II  F/4.5;  stop, 
F/4.5;  1/10  second;  Hammer  Ortho;  tank-developed 
with  pyro;  printed  on  Azo  E double  weight;  developed 
with  Elou  Hydro. 

High  and  higher  the  Editor  ascended  one  of  the 
twin-towers  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  in  April,  1903, 
until  he  reached  the  ba,se  of  the  sculptured  Gothic 
spire  and  it  Avas  " Verboten”  to  go  any  farther.  Looking 
up  tow'ards  the  apex  of  the  long,  converging  lines  of 
open-tracery  work,  I experienced  a thrill  of  wonder 
at  this  achievement  of  man’s  handiwork,  while  below, 
boomed  the  giant  Kaiserglocke  (emperor’s  bell)  which, 
according  to  reports  circulated  in  this, country  during 
the  Great  tVar,  Avas  taken  down  and,  on  account  of  its 
bronze,  Avas  utili.sed  by  the  Germans  for  the  making 
of  cannon.  But  the  incident  never  happened.  Decid- 
ing to  pre])are  a memento  of  the  unusual  vieAA'  looking 
upAvanis,  I opened  my  folding  Kodak,  placed  it  on  its 
back  and,  in  a fcAV  seconds,  had  secured  a perpetual 
souA'enir.  The  CA'entual  result  Avas  not  only  a techni- 
cally fairly  good  picture,  but  it  has  served  to  recall 
to  my  mind  the  thrilling  sensation  1 had  in  one  of  the 
AATjrld’s  fcAV  great  master])ieces  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Data;  April  28,  1903;  forenoon;  good  light;  5x7 
Folding  Cartridge  Kodak;  7-iuch  Voigtliinder  No.  3a, 
series  HI,  Collinear;  stoj),  F/18;  exposure,  0 seconds; 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film;  jiyro;  J’.  M.  C.  Bromide  en- 
largement. 

It  Avas  because  the  luiited  States  felt  the  need  of  a 
man  as  chief  executive  of  the  type  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


that  the  name  of  America’s  great  and  martyred  presi- 
dent was  mentioned  so  frequently  during  the  recent 
World  War.  But  many  loyal  Americans  were  much 
disturbed  when  they  saw  Ins  portrait  placed  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  grew  enthu- 
siastic over  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial — ■ 
that  massive,  dignified  and  inspiring  strncture  com- 
pleted recently  in  Potomac  Park  at  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  photograph  by  Carl  Kattelmann,  made 
in  that  worker’s  happiest  vein,  is  admirable  in  its 
setting  of  a picturesque  sky,  and,  in  feeling,  suggests 
his  superb  picture  of  Mount  \’ernon,  published  in 
February  1916  Photo-Er.\.  Data;  October;  storm 
approaching  from  northeast;  8 x 10  Eastman  View- 
Camera;  Wollensak  Velostigmat  lens;  Eastman  Com- 
mercial Ortho  Film;  color-screen;  no  exposure  stated. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  results  in  the  “Home-Portraits”  competition 
were  uneven  in  comprehension  and  quality.  True,  a 
more  difficult  task  could  not  be  assigned  to  Photo-Era 
workers.  That  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  appreci- 
ates the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
setting,  illumination  and  general  technique.  In 
some  instances,  the  home-accessories  were  too  numerous 
and  obtrusive,  whereas  in  others  the  authors'  signed 
declaration  was  the  only  evidence  that  the  portraits 
had  been  made  in  the  home.  Two  entries  of  tlie  latter 
kind  were  accepted  and  honored  by  the  jury.  They 
were  Millie  Hoops'  portrait  of  a little  boy  and  Mr. 
Cline’s  portrait  of  a little  girl. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a gum-i>rint  by  Alice 
G.  Baumann,  the  portrait  having  been  made  on  what 
appears  to  be  a porch,  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  (The 
photographer  lives  with  her  parents  at  their  permanent 
home  in  Switzerland.)  The  portrait,  with  its  semi- 
outdoor  setting,  is  superb.  Page  ‘-251.  Everything, 
even  to  the  expression  of  the  sitter,  has  been  managed 
with  exceeding  skill,  harmony  and  taste.  There  is 
not  a harsh  note,  not  an  intruding  accessory;  ami  the 
vine,  which  serves  to  diffuse  and  soften  the  light,  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  its  subdued  appearance. 

The  handsome  portrait  of  a boy  (“Roliert  Henry"), 
r>age  ioi,  made  a hit  with  the  jury.  Small  wonder! 
The  child  was  posed  in  the  sun-parlor  of  the  home, 
the  windows  were  judiciou.sly  screened,  resulting  in  a 
remarkably  pleasing  illumination  that  yielded  a fine 
plastic  effect.  The  head  appears,  therefore,  as  a njimd 
object,  instead  of  a flat  one  so  commonly  rei)resented. 
How  well  the  dark  tie  supports  the  mass  of  dark  hair! 
A light-colored  one  would  have  produced  an  nnluq)py 
opposite  effect.  The  student  in  portraiture  will  ijlea.sc 
observe,  moreover,  that  these  prize-winners  have 
placed  the  sitter  so  that  ample  .space  remains  at  the 
side  towards  which  the  face  is  sliglitly  turned,  anil  not 
directly  in  the  middle  of  the  picture-space  as  is  .some- 
times done  in  the  aborc-mentioned  circnmsinnccs.  Data: 
February;  bright  cloudy;  3.\  Special  Kodak;  Zei.ss- 
Kodak  lens  with  portrait  lens  and  Wolfe  .\rlistic  lens 
attached;  made  at  two  feet  and  eight  inches;  sto[). 
F/8;  one  second;  Eastman  roll-film;  tank;  .\zol; 
enlarged  on  Wellington  B.  B. 

The  portrait  made  convincingly  within  the  home  is 
by  Herbert  J.  Harijer,  page  ‘2.5.‘i.  The  jilants  behind 
and  at  each  side  of  the  sitter  may  ajipear  as  objec- 
tionable acce.ssories  to  some  of  onr  critical  readers; 
but  they  are  needed  to  impart  the  nece.s.sary  home- 
character  to  the  jiortrait.  They  constitute  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  performance.  Placed,  as  t hey  are, 
against  the  lighted  windows,  they  jiroduee  a slightly 


disturbing  effect,  it  is  true;  but  the  little  girl  is  .so  sub- 
stantially portrayed,  and  conspicuously  placed,  that  she 
manages  to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage.  Although 
she  is  photographed  against  the  light  (conire-jonr)  the 
result  is  pleasing,  natural  and  plastic.  Data:  Feb- 

ruary, 3 P.M.;  bright;  5x7  Seneca  N.  I.  View;  8j4-i»ch 
Wollensak  Velostigmat  Series  II;  stop,  F/I.5;  one 
second;  Eastman's  Portrait  Film;  Monomet-IIydro; 
enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black,  Extra  Heavy. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  picture  of  a man  propelling  a canoe,  by  Mr. 
Moya,  is  a really  meritorious  performance;  but  it  so 
happens  that  the  printed  halftone,  as  shown  on  page 
257,  shows  pleasing  opposites  of  light  and  dark,  whereas 
the  original  print  is  disagreeably  contrasty.  The 
principal  object  is  placed  judiciously  in  an  attractive 
setting  of  stream  and  receding  banks.  Even  so,  a 
wee  bit  could  be  spared  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
picture  without  detriment.  Data:  Licking  River,  Ky.; 
July,  4.30  P.M.;  bright  sunlight;  9 x 12  cm.  Focal 
Plane  Nettel;  6-inch  Steinheil  lens;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/60 
of  a secoufl;  Eastman  Fanchromatic  plate;  pyro, 
tank;  contact  Azo  print. 

James  B.  Warner’s  effort  offers  good  material  for  a 
better  picture  than  is  shown  on  page  258.  As  has 
been  expressed  many  times  in  this  department,  and 
el.sewhere,  a perfect  reflection  is  extremely  inartistic, 
and  should  be  avoided  rather  than  .sought.  Let  it  be 
difl'used  or  rendered  indistinct  by  taking  advantage  of 
a slight  breeze  which  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  are  other  times  when  the  reflection  is  less  sharply 
defined  than  in  Mr.  Warner's  “Nature’s  Mirror,” 
which  is  afso  too  compressed  and  too  crowded.  It 
seems  as  if  a horizontal  view  of  this  scene  would  yield 
a more  pleasing  result.  With  the  bridge,  however, 
below  the  center  of  the  picture-space,  the  disagreeable 
l)laek  mass  in  the  lower-right  corner  would  be  excluded. 
Perhaiis,  too,  a difl’erent  light  would  aid  in  another 
effort  by  Mr.  Warner  to  utilise  this  promising  camera- 
material.  Data:  Golden  Gate  Park.  San  Francisco, 

C’alif.;  January,  4 p.m.;  bright  sun:  3A  (3j<j  x 5} '2) 
Kodak;  6-inch  Goerz  Series  HI  lens;  stop,  F/16; 
one  seeond;  Eastman  roll-film;  Metol-Qninol;  Azo. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

The  “Aijuaplane-Girl,”  by  Paul  M.  Elder,  iiage 
254,  illustrates  a sport  practiced  in  the  summer-time, 
although  only  good  swimmers,  with  the  requisite  skill 
and  daring,  are  suited  to  this  form  of  physical  exercise. 
The  jiicture  is  well  spaced  and,  like  the  girl  on  the  i>lank, 
exceedingly  well  balanced.  The  athletic  young  girl 
disi)lays  daring  and  grace  in  tier  ])erformance,  and  her 
nm.seular  and  developed  figure  is  strikingly  relieved 
against  the  foaming  waters.  Mr.  Elder  did  his  ])art 
admirably.  Data:  June  afternoon;  intense  .sunlight; 

I-.\  Speed  Kodak;  Zeiss-Kodak  lens;  5-iuch  focus; 
Eastman  X.  G.  Film;  the  model  is  being  towed  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

Oi  H assistant  critics  will  find  it  difficult  to  pick  flaws 
with  ( . R.  Dyer's  striking  view  in  the  Canadian 
Boekies.  Faults  it  may  have;  but  they  are  so  cleverly 
screened  that,  as  they  say,  he  may  “get  away  with  it" 
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The  Story  of  a Duplicate  Print 

An  incident  in  which  iigured  the  late  William  H. 
Ran,  commercial  photographer  of  Philadelphia  and  a 
Boston  expert,  may  prove  interesting  to  IhioTO-ER.x 
readers.  About  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  X.,  the  owner  of 
a large  and  beautiful  estate  in  Dover,  not  many  miles 
from  Boston,  sent  for  Mr.  Ran  to  make  pictures  of  his 
summer-residence,  at  Dover — his  hor.ses,  cows,  sheep 
and  dogs;  also  the  most  striking  interiors,  and  the 
works  of  art — oil-paintings  and  statuary.  It  was  a 
large  order,  requiring  as  it  did  over  one  gross  of  eight 
by  ten  dryj)lates,  and  three  weeks  of  constant  work. 
The  i)lates  were  developed  at  Mr.  Rail’s  establishment, 
in  Philadelphia,  where  also  the  prints  were  made. 

At  the  completion  of  this  great  task — during  the 
montli  of  July — which  engaged  Mr.  Rail’s  famous  tech- 
nical ability,  Mr.  X.  exiiressed  his  utmost  satisfaction 
and  delight,  and  sent  the  photographer  a cheque,  which, 
Mr.  Ran  told  me.  amounted  to  over  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. To  show  his  patron  that  he  was  not  only  a skilled 
technician,  but  a photographer  with  a soul,  Mr.  Ran. 
a inonth  later,  made  a picture  of  a lovely  scene  on  the 
estate — a flock  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a pine-grove  in  the  back- 
ground. From  the  negative  he  made  a contact  trans- 
parency, anil  from  the  latter  an  enlarged  negative, 
fourteen  by  seventeen.  A contact-jirint  on  a high- 
graile  platinum  paper  yielded  a print  of  startling  beauty, 
which,  suitably  framed,  Mr.  Ran  pre,sented  to  Mr.  X. 
as  a mark  of  apiireciation.  Tlie  recijiient  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  subject  and  the  artistic  character  of 
the  picture,  that  he  requested  Mr.  Ran  to  make  at  once 
six  duplicates,  similarly  framed.  These  Mr.  X.  dis- 
tributed among  his  friends,  wlio  appreciated  them  suf- 
ficiently to  hang  them  in  a conspicuous  place  in  their 
homes.  To  make  the  gift  more  valuable,  Mr.  X. 
requested  that  the  original  negative,  the  transiiarency, 
and  the  enlarged  negative  be  broken  iqi.  This  was 
])romptly  and  thoroughly  done  liy  Mr.  Ran,  personally. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  — a neighbor  of  INIr.  X. — 

returned  from  Enro|)e,  and  during  his  first  call  noticed 
and  ailmired  Air.  Ran’s  pictorial  masterjiiece.  Could 
he  ]>rocure  a copy?  “Sorry;  but  that  is  out  of  the 
question,"  replied  Mr.  X.,  who  explained  that  the  neg- 
atives no  longer  existed.  “Then,”  remarked  Mr.  A’. — 
who  was  a camerist  of  no  mean  skill — “I  shall  make 
my  own,  provided  yon  have  no  objection.  Mr.  X.  ” A 
spirited  (liscussion  followed,  Mr.  X.  believing  firmly 
that  Mr.  Ban's  jiictorial  and  technical  skill  could  not 
be  matched  by  his  neighbor,  and  the  latter  having  faith 
in  his  own  ability  to  iluplicate  the  picture,  somehow. 
“Besides,”  remarked  Air.  X.,  “lhat  beautiful  oak  at 
the  right  of  the  picture  was  shattered  by  lightning  oidy 
a few  days  ago.”  “That  will  make  no  difference,"  re- 
jilied  Mr.  Y.  “Faking  can  do  things  you  may  not  be 
familiar  with.”  To  be  brief,  the  (liscussion  ended  in 
a wager,  made  by  Air.  X.,  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
done,  Mr.  A’,  accepted  the  challenge,  but  rc(|uestcd 
and  obtained  carte  bJauchc  in  the  entire  atfair. 

Two  weeks  had  gone  by,  when  Air.  X.  was  invited 
by  Mr.  A’,  to  call  and  see  liis  duplicated  ])icture  of  Air. 
B.'iu  s pictorial  achievement,  the  apple  of  Air.  X.'s  eye. 
Words  tail  to  de.scribe  his  astonishment,  his  wonder. 


as  he  gazed  upon  the  exact  counterpart — picture,  size, 
anil  frame.  Hurriedly  he  telephoned  to  his  wife  to 
have  the  butler  take  his  picture  off  the  wall  and  bring 
it  over.  AAdien  the  two  pictures  were  placed  side  by 
.side.  Air.  X.  could  not  tell  them  apart,  even  to  the  tone 
and  texture  of  the  prints.  Here  was  a mystery,  indeed! 

Having  won  the  wager  and,  what  was  more,  a perfect 
copy  of  the  picture  he  .so  much  admired.  Air.  'if.  con- 
.sented  to  explain,  which  he  did  as  follows.  He  had 
tried  vainly  to  create  a pictorial  theme  similar  to  Air. 
Rail’s.  He  had  even  succeeded  in  coaxing  the  sheep 
into  a similar  pleasing  groiqi;  but  why  pursue  a method 
that  failed  to  luing  him  even  near  the  goal.^  Abandon- 
ing it,  he  decided  to  resort  to  strategy.  He  knew  that 
one  of  his  neighbors.  Air.  A.,  was  the  proud  owner  of 
one  of  the  six  jiictures  Mr.  X.  had  .so  generously  dis- 
tributed, and  persuaded  him  to  let  him  have  the  use  of 
it  for  a few  days,  as  he  wanteil  to  show  it  to  a number 
of  personal  friends  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner  the 
following  day.  These  friends  were  well-known  pic- 
torialists  of  Greater  Boston,  anil  had  produced  salon- 
pictures  in  various  printing-[)roce.s.ses.  After  the  re- 
past, the  gentlemen  retired  into  the  smoking-room, 
where  between  chartreuse  and  perfectos  the  picture — 
disiilayed  on  an  easel — was  admired  and  discussed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  subject  uppermost  in  Air.  Y.’s 
mind — how  to  produce  an  exact  dujilicate,  even  as  to 
size.  Of  course,  the  only  logical  way  was  to  have  some 
skilful  photograiiher  cojiy  it;  that  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present.  But  who  among  the  photo-.specialists 
of  Greater  Boston  was  to  be  entrusted  with  this  diffi- 
cult jiiece  of  work?  Opinion  varied,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  poor  Air.  A’,  was  in  doubt  whom  to  select  of 
the  experts  recommended.  He  thanked  them,  one  and 
all,  but  withheld  his  final  decision.  The  morning  fol- 
lowing the  conference.  Air.  Y.  motored  to  Boston  and 
calleil  iqion — well,  w horn  do  you  suppose?  The  Editor. 

Air.  Y.  put  the  question  straight  to  the  scribe  wIio, 
without  hesitation,  recommended  F.  A.  Saimder.son,  of 
Bromfield  Street.  And  Air.  Saunderson  was  engaged 
to  do  the  work.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  Editor's  choice. 

A Literal  Interpretation 

AViie.v  the  great  collection  of  paintings  by  Roerich 
was  lieing  exhiliited  at  the  Boston  .Art  Club,  not  long 
ago,  a certain  visitor — disappointed  with  this  new  and 
to  him  incom])rehensible  style  of  painting — was  not 
slow  to  give  vent  folds  feelings.  “I  call  this  an  abomi- 
nable show!”  he  exclaimed,  for  he  had  no  powers  of  ar- 
tistic perce])tion.  “There's  nothing  in  any  of  these 
t|ueer-looking  daubs.  Xo  sense,  no  beauty,  no  noth- 
ing,'’ he  continued.  A member  of  the  club,  who  had 
been  carefully  studying  the  pictures  for  over  an  hour, 
took  exception  to  the  uncomplimentary  remarks  of  the 
visitor  and  said  to  him.  “A’ou  are  wrong,  my  friend. 
Take  the  iiicinre  of  that  old  castle  you  have  just 
turned  away  from  with  scorn.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  picture,  you  should  try  to  find  out  wliat’s 
behind  it.”  The  visitor  took  the  hint,  aiiproached  the 
picture  and,  turning  it  a little,  looked  behind  it.  Then, 
facing  the  cinb-member.  he  remarked,  “ I don't  see  any- 
tliing  there."  “.And  yon  never  will,”  replied  the  other, 
turning  away  with  a gesture  of  despair. 
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ANSWERS 


TO 


QUERIES 


C.  K.  (). — Moonlight-effects  are  usually  made  by 
photographing  into  the  setting  sun  and  underexposing. 
Better  and  more  artistic  effects  may  be  obtained  if 
the  sun  is  partly  obscured  by  clouds  or  trees.  The 
sheen  of  the  sun  on  the  water  should  not  be  too  dazzling 
or  the  result  will  be  a confused  array  of  white  dots  that 
may  spoil  an  otherwise  artistic  picture.  A rising  sun 
may  be  used  advantageously  where  conditions  will 
permit,  especially  at  the  seashore.  The  use  of  a ray- 
filter  is  of  advantage  to  emphasise  the  cloud-formations 
and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  too  dazzling  sheen  of 
the  water.  However,  if  careful  attention  be  given  to 
the  use  of  the  diaphragm-stop  and  shutter-si)eed, 
beautiful  effects  may  be  had  without  the  use  of  a ray- 
filter.  There  is  always  an  artistic  appeal  about  a 
good  “moonlight”  {)ictnre,  and  the  making  of  one  is 
a delight  to  the  ambitious  camerist.  Few  branches 
of  photography  offer  a better  opportunity  to  obtain 
original  and  striking  effects. 

F.  L).  F. — To  remove  dust  from  plates,  when 
filling  plateholders,  use  a broad  camel-hair  hnmh;  or  a 
wad  of  clean  ab.sorbent  cotton.  The  brush  should 
always  be  kept  clear  of  dust  and,  when  not  in  use, 
in  a place  where  dust  cannot  reach  it.  Beware  of 
overseas'  advice  to  use  the  fleshy  ]>art  of  the  hand! 
Think  of  what  a clammy  hand,  a hot  hand,  a soileil 
hand,  a gritty  hand  or  a ])erspiring  hand  would  do  to 
the  dry  smooth  surface  of  the  sensitised  dryplate! 

I).  S.  W. — A simple  fixing-bath  is  made  and 
used  as  follows:  Hypo  being  very  soluble  it  can  l)c 
kept  in  a concentrated  solution  and'  dihited  as  required, 
not  only  saving  time  of  waiting  for  crystals  to  dissolve 
when  wanted  immediately,  but  enabling  one  to  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  bath  l)y  diluting  with  hot- 
or  ice-water,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  For  a 
stock-solution,  dissolve  each  pound  of  hy])o  in  alxnit  a 
pint  and  a half  of  warm  water,  then  add  enough  water 
to  bring  the  bulk  up  to  a (piart.  For  use.  dilute  with 
equal  parts  of  water. 

Should  an  acid  fixing-I)ath  be  wanted,  add  to  each 
pint  of  hypo  a drachm  of  potassium  meta-bisulphite, 
previously  dissolved  in  a small  amount  of  cool  water, 
or  an  ecpiivalent  amount  of  acid-bisulphite  can  be 
emiiloyed.  With  most  plates  and  papers,  alum  is  not 
needed,  except  in  very  hot  weather:  but  when  ref(uired, 
dissolve  one  <lrachm  of  chrome  alum  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  add  the  last  thing  to  a i>int  of  bath. 

1).  C. — A gOJ)d  cleaning-fluid  is  very  neces- 

sary in  the  photo-laboratory.  Many  chemical  dej)osits 
are  difficult  to  remove  from  trays  and  graduates  by 
simple  rinsing,  yet  it  is  essential  to  keep  such  utensils 
clean  to  avoid  loss  through  contamination  causing 
spots  and  stains.  The  following  fluid  will  very  quickly 
remove  most  stains  or  chemical  deposits  fnun  trays, 
bottles,  etc,,  the  article  needing  only  to  be  rinsed  with 
clear  water  after  the  fluid  has  done  its  work. 

Make  up  a saturated  solution  of  7)otassium  bi- 
chromate (which  will  be  about  1 to  10  in  sfrcngthj 
and  to  this  add  ttloirb/  abf)iit  one-tenth  its  bulk  of 
common  sulphuric  acid,  the  exact  proportions  not 
l>eing  important  so  long  as  a strongly  acid  .solution  of 
bichromate  is  produceil.  This  can  be  used  rc[)eatedlv 
until  it  ceases  to  act. 


S.  A.  11. — Prints  from  thin  negatives  that 
shall  not  be  flat  and  monotonous  can  be  produced  by 
using  a weak  and  slow  light  in  [rriuting.  Professional 
printers  generally  place  their  printing-frames  (con- 
taining weak  negatives  covered  by  a sheet  of  ground- 
glass  or  tissue-paper  to  weaken  still  further  the  action 
of  the  light)  in  ihc  shade.  If  i>laced  in  the  direct  sun 
together  with  negatives  of  normal  density,  the  weak 
negative  ])ermits  the  light-rays  to  act  too  (piickly — 
thus  producing  flat  prints.  The  develoi)ing-solution 
can  be  lu’omided  slightly  to  help  produce  the  nece.s.sary 
contrast.  Of  course,  the  new  contrast-papers,  now 
on  the  market,  also  help  considerably,  and  their  use 
may  be  found  the  best  means  to  obtain  sati.sfactory 
prints.  A weak  negative  will  not  yield  a snappy 
bromide  enlargement,  unless  skill  be  exerci.sed  in  the 
printing  and  development,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
most  suitable  printing-paper. 

F.  A. — Coloring  bromide  prints  in  pastel  is 

a ])rocess  easy  of  accomplishment,  provided  a suitable 
bromide  i)rint  for  the  purpo.se  may  l>c  had.  Any  one 
practiced  in  dra  wing  will  find  it  easy  to  apply  the  pastel 
in  any  color  to  the  ])rint.  which  should  be  on  a mat  or 
semi-mat  surface.  The  success  or  beauty  of  the  result 
will  depenil  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  worker. 
Many  prefer  this  method  of  coloring  or  tinting  a pho- 
tographic ])rint,  to  api)lying  watercolors.  After  the 
pastel-color  has  been  a]j]jlied  to  the  i)rint,  it  may  be 
nuxlified  and  transformed  into  smooth  tones,  with  the 
aid  of  the  fiTiger-ti|)  or  a leather  or  paper  stumi),  and 
beautiful  results  may  thus  be  obtained.  The  finished 
print  should  then  be  fixed,  which  is  done  by  holding  it 
over  the  steam  arising  from  boiling  water. 

S.  B.  — The  advantage  of  a reflecting- 

camera  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  subject 
ai>i)ear.s  on  the  groundglass  right-side  up  until  the 
shutter  is  released.  No  focusing-cloth  or  tripod  is 
required  to  compo.se  each  picture  ])roi)erly  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  are  many  excellent  reflecting- 
cameras  now  on  the  market.  Some  foreign  instruments 
fohl  into  small  comi)ass  and  may  be  carried  as  easily  as 
a small  hand-camera.  Most  reflect ing-carneras  are 
er|ui])i)cd  with  focal-i>lane  shutters  atid  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  make  s]a>ed-i)icl ures.  However,  these 
cameras  are  equally  well-ada))tcd  to  all  forms  of  ama- 
teur and  professional  photography.  Owing  to  the  re- 
markable efficiency  of  the  foc.-d-plane  shutter,  the  use  of 
an  auastigmat  lens  is  virtually  required  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results.  .Ml  reflecting-cameras  are  listed  with 
high-grade  leus-eqnipments.  'I'he  .selection  of  the  lens 
depends  on  six'ed,  focu.s  and  cost,  and  rests  entirely 

F.  S.  1).  The  word  “Hobby”  is  derived  from 
“Hobby-horse,”  i.e.,  a wooden-horse  on  rockers  or 
springs — a toy  for  children  to  ride.  More  often  it  is  a 
horse's  head  made  of  wood,  proviflcil  with  a bridle 
attached  to  a long,  wooden  stick  to  be  used  as  a toy 
bestridden  by  the  youngster.  'I'he  word  has  long  been 
used  to  ilcsiguate  a favorite  jmrsnit  or  pastime  or 
hobby.  'I'hus  we  h;ive  such  hobbies  as  collecting 
])Ost;ige-stamps,  butterflies,  insects,  or  sf utfed-birds; 
but  the  most  ])opnlar  and  attractive  of  all  liobbie.s  is 
the  practice  of  amateur-photography. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Announcement 

Beginning  with  the  July  issue,  1921,  we  shall  pub- 
lish a series  of  articles  entitled,  “My  First  Photo- 
graph,” Each  article  will  consist  of  a reproduction 
of  the  very  first  photograph,  together  with  its  his- 
tory, made  by  a prominent  American  amateur  ])hotog- 
rai>her.  As  this  may  cause  a little  embarrassment 
to  the  author  of  the  photograph,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying story  with  all  its  interesting  details,  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  will  start  the  ball 
rolling  by  initiating  this  series  of  photographic  experi- 
ences by  presenting,  in  the  forthcoming  July  issue, 
his  very  first  photographic  attempt — an  outdoor 
group — and  narrate,  briefly,  the  hopes,  feelings  and 
impressions  associated  with  this,  his  first  attempt  to 
use  a camera.  It  is  hoped  that  this  example  of  per- 
sonal courage  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  will  induce 
others  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  first  venture  in 
photography.  Photo-Era  readers  can  then  compare 
these  first  attempts  with  the  authors’  aehievemenfs  of 
to-day  and,  doubtless,  will  exclaim  in  terms  commen- 
surate with  their  feelings,  “Great  Scott!  what  a 
difference!  ” 

The  B.  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club  Annual  Show 

The  mendx'rs'  annual  exhiliit  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union  Camera  Club,  this  year,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  history  of  this  growing 
and  enterprising  organization.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  the  exhibition,  held  in  the  Union  Hall, 
Ajiril  4 to  April  l(i,  this  year,  was  one  of  the  best  dis- 
plays of  pictorial  iihotography  with  which  Greater 
Boston  has  been  favored  for  many  years.  The  Union 
Camera  Club  certainly  deserves  high  praise  for  the 
great  strides  its  members  have  made  in  artistic  spirit 
and  technical  ])roficieney. 

The  forty  members  contributed  a total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  prints,  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jury,  were  first  shown  arranged  in  classes,  consist- 
ing of  landscapes,  portraits,  genres,  marines  and  mis- 
cellaneous. Immediately  after  the  verdict  was  ren- 
dered, the  lu-ints  were  re-arranged  as  individual  exhibits. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded. 

Landscapes,  first  prize  (Blue  Ribbon),  Gustav  II. 
Seelig,  No.  1S4,  “Descriptive  Winter”;  second  prize 
(Red  Ribbon),  Raymond  E.  Hanson,  No.  120, “Evening 
on  the  Shawsheen.” 

Portraits,  first  prize  (B.  R.),  Louis  Astrella,  No.  .‘52, 
“ Mr.  Kiley”;  second  prize  (R.  Il  ),  M.  L.  Vincent,  No. 
2(52,  "Portrait.” 

Genres,  first  prize  (B.  R ),  Henry  Eichhoim,  No.  (>5, 
“Hangchow”;  second  prize  (R.  R.),  Ralph  Osborne, 
No.  159,  “The  Dance.” 

Marines,  first  jirize  (B.  IL),  A.  II.  Man.son,  No.  145, 
"Bug-Eye”;  second  juize  (R.  R.),  Ralph  Osliorne, 
No.  158,  “Gloucester  Fishermen.” 

Miscellaneous,  first  [irize  (B.  R.),  Henry  Shaw,  No. 
194,  " Brewer- Fountain  at  Night”  (Boston  Common); 
second  lu-ize  (R.  R.),  Herbert  B.  Turner,  No.  22(i,  “Le 
Puy.  ■' 

Honorable  M<'ntions  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Harold  E.  Ahny.  one;  Louis  Astrella,  four;  R. 


Brewer,  one;  W.  E.  Buswell,  three;  A.  S.  Dockham, 
one;  Henry  Eichheim,  two;  Victor  D.  Elmere,  three; 
Chester  Grille,  one;  Arthur  Hammond,  one;  Raymond 
E.  Hanson,  two;  E.  C.  Howard,  one;  Ralph  Osborne, 
five;  Osborne  R.  Perry,  two;  Joseph  A.  Riley,  one; 
Gustav  H.  Seelig,  five;  Henry  Shaw,  three;  Herbert 
B.  Turner,  six;  Paul  Waitt,  one;  Charles  G.  Wells,  one. 

The  gold  star  for  the  outstanding  picture  of  the 
highest  merit  was  awarded  to  Henry  Eichheim  for  his 
blue-ribbon  picture,  “Hangchow.” 

The  judges  of  the  exhibit  were  Wilfred  A.  French, 
Ph.D.,  managing-editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine; 
Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  landscape-painter  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Art  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston;  F.  A. 
Saunderson,  photographic  expert. 

The  Committee  on  the  exhibit  were  Harold  E.  Almy, 
chairman;  Raymond  E.  Hanson,  William  J.  Jaycock. 

The  officers  of  the  Camera  Club  are  Herbert  Bryant 
Turner,  president;  Louis  Astrella,  vice-president;  C.  F. 
Dodge,  treasurer,  and  Ernest  W.  Gustavsen,  secretary. 

Pilgrim  Pageants  at  Plymouth 

Thirty  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  including  William 
Neiitune,  their  former  governor,  have  been  selected 
to  set  up  the  Indian  village  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, which  is  to  be  a feature  of  the  Pilgrim  tercente- 
nary celebration  next  July  and  August. 

They  will  take  along  their  wigwams,  birch-bark 
canoes,  costumes  and  war-implements,  and  will  manu- 
facture baskets,  give  war-  ami  jieace-dances  and  take 
part  in  pageants.  This  will  be  interesting  news  to 
camera  visitors  who  may  have  l)ut  a slight  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  de.scendants  of  the  original 
Americans.  What  a rare  treat  the.se  Plymouth  pageants 
will  be  to  photographers! 

Mr.  Wentworth’s  Annual  Show 

Mr.  Bertrand  II.  Wentworth's  annual  exhibition 
of  prints  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,is  always  eagerly  anticipated 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  by 
photographers  generally.  This  year,  from  March  18 
to  ,‘51,  he  showed  thirty-four  new  subjects,  most  of  them 
typical  beauty-spots  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  They  were 
in  his  usual  artistic  vein,  which  was  characterised  by 
sympathetic  interpretation  and  clear  and  refined  ar- 
tistry. To  quote  W.  II.  Downes,  the  art-editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  “All  of  Mr.  Wentworth’s  work 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  taste,  unerring 
instinct  for  pictorial  composition,  and  skill  in  execution. 
He  is  a master  craftsman.”  Mr.  Wentworth  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  has  received 
the  Society’s  lironze  meilal  for  excellence  of  work. 

On  April  1 Mr.  Wentworth  concluded  his  Boston 
visit  by  showing  a series  of  motion-pictures  of  marine- 
subjects  and  stereopticon-views  in  Bates  Hall,  Y.M.C.A. 
'Phe  subjects  were  rolling  surf  at  the  Island  of  Mon- 
hegan,  pictures  of  fog,  fishermen  cleaning  fish  and  the 
activities  of  the  muskrat-tra]>per.  He  also  read  a 
personally  written  sketch  on  springtime  which  evinced 
his  deep  fondness  of  nature  in  her  various  moods  and 
his  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
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Annual  Show  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Portland  Camera 
Club,  Photographic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Art,  was  held  at  the  L.  1).  M.  Swett  iNlemorial  Art 
iMuseum,  Portland,  Maine,  from  March  1 to  April  4, 
1921.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
prints  contributed  by  forty-eight  pictorialists,  about 
one-third  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Portland 
Camera  Club,  the  rest  being  well-known  photographers 
from  Maine  to  California. 

This  annual  event  has  taken  its  place  among  tlie 
important  exhibitions  of  the  country,  and  the  standard, 
this  year,  was  well  maintained.  Although  tlie  exhibit 
was  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  usual,  careful  judg- 
ing of  the  pictures  has  kept  the  cpiality  high.  The  pict- 
ures were  exceedingly  well  hung. 

Perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  feeling 
which  was  given  of  a well-balanced  show.  iSlost  of 
the  irhotographic  processes  were  represented,  although 
gum,  platinum  and  bromide  ]>redomiuated. 

Among  the  groups  of  photographs  submitted  l>y 
single  exhibitors,  none  surpassed  the  wonderful  warm- 
black  platinums  of  William  K.  Macnaughtau,  of  Brook- 
lyn, X.Y.  Ilis  landscape.  “Sunshine  and  Sha<low.” 
had  very  interesting  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
“The  Bridge,”  another  print  by  the  same  artist,  showed 
excellent  treatment  of  a rather  trouldesome  composition. 

Remick  Xeeson,  of  Baltimore,  was  represented  by 
three  carbon-prints — all  still-life.  'I'he  grouping  of  the 
subjects  and  their  lighting  were  well  done. 

The  bromoil-process  was  .seen  at  its  best  iti  the  print 
entitled  “At  the  Turn  of  the  Road,”  by  William 
Gordon  Shields,  of  Xew  York. 

John  Paul  Edwards,  of  Sacramento.  California,  had 
five  prints,  perhaps  the  best  of  which  was  “Golden 
iSIists.”  The  rendition  of  the  planes  in  this  picture, 
which  was  a river-scene,  turned  what  might  have  been 
a very  ordinary  photograjah  into  a work  of  art. 

Other  contributors  having  several  prints  accepted, 
were  Vernon  E.  Duroe.  Myers  R.  Jones,  Holmes  I. 
Mettee,  Jo.seph  Petrocelli,  John  C.  Stick,  Eon  Sweet 
and  Everitt  Kilburn  Taylor. 

In  conclusion,  the  work  of  some  of  the  memb''rs  of 
the  Portland  Camera  Club  might  be  siaecially  men- 
tioned. Dr.  I>ovejoy  contributed  five  prints,  three  gums 
and  two  bromides,  of  his  usual  high  standard.  " J'he 
Fens — Moonlight”  was.  perhajas,  the  laest;  although,  as 
an  example  of  aerial  and  downhill  perspective,  “Knife 
Edge — iUt.  .\dams”  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 

Francis  Orville  Eibby  had  several  excellent  arclii- 
tectural  studies  which  proved  that  he  does  not  need 
to  confine  himself  to  landscape-work. 

Apparently,  the  only  razobrome  in  the  exhibition 
was  contributed  by  E.  Roy  Monroe.  This  jaicture, 
“Where  the  Cold  Wind  Sweeps,"  demonstrated  that 
all  the  delicate  tones  of  carbfin  may  lae  rendereil  by 
this  process. 

Alfred  Brinkler  had  f<aur  interesting  mountain- 
studies — all  gums;  J.  Ludger  Raunville  a pleasing 
snow-scene:  and  II.  .V.  Latimer  was  at  his  best  in  his 
print  entitled,  “Seining  on  the  Seine.” 

II.  A.  B. 

The  Organization  of  a Camera  Club 

The  Editors  of  Photo-Ei{.\  Mag.xztxe  have  written 
many  letters  in  reply  to  the  question,  “How  can  I 
organi.se  a camera  club  in  my  town?"  In  connectican 
with  this  important  questifan  we  are  pleased  to  refer 
our  readers  to  a new  booklet,  “The  Camera  Club,  Its 
Organization  and  Management"  by  Eoui.s  E.  Bucher, 
secretarj-  of  the  .Associated  Camera  Clubs  <af  .America. 


Mr.  Bucher  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Photo-Er.\ 
M.'vgazine  through  his  illustrated  articles  and  prize- 
winning pictures. 

.A  writer  in  Kodakery  refers  to  Mr.  Bucher  and  to 
his  valuable  brochure  in  the  following  interesting 
manner:  “In  this  laotaklet  he  tells  you  why  you  should 

have  a camera  club,  how  to  begin  one,  how'  to  organise 
it  and  how  to  make  it  a success.  There  are  ju.st  twenty- 
four  pages  brimful  of  precisely  the  information  that  you 
need  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  published  anil  dis- 
tributed by  the  .\..ssociated  Camera  Clubs  of  America. 

“Air.  Bucher  is  an  enthusiastic  cameraman  and  his 
enthusiasm  is  very  contagious.  He  believes  iu  camera 
clubs  because  he  believes  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one  and  that  in  the  mnlnal  exchange  of  ideas  and 
in  the  pooling  of  their  mutual  problems,  amateurs  can 
be  of  great  help  to  each  other.  It's  lonesome  W'orking 
alone  with  no  other  help  than  a text-book  and  no  other 
source  of  insj)iration  than  the  photograi)hic  journal. 
.At  least,  tliat  is  Air.  Bucher’s  gos[)el  and  he  gives 
mighty  good  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him." 

From  .a  long  and  plea.sani  acquaintance  with  Air. 
Bucher  and  his  w'ork,  we  know'  that  the  suggestions 
which  he  offers  are  sound  and  based  upon  ])ractical 
experience.  In  short,  we  are  convinced  that  every 
reader  who  is  considering  seriously  the  forming  of  a. 
camera  club  should  obtain  a cojjy.  The  booklet  is  w'ell 
written  and  well  printed  and  may  be  had,  free  of  charge, 
by  w'l'iting  to  The  .Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America, 
878  Broad  Street.  Newark,  New'  Jersey. 

Toronto  Camera  Club’s  Annual  Salon 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  Toronto 
Camera  Clnb  will  hold  its  Thirtieth  Annual  Salon 
from  August  27  to  Sei)tember  10,  1921.  The  exhibition 
is  international  in  cliaracter,  and  will  Ire  held  in  the 
Graphic  .Arts  Building  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition. 

.Any  ])hoto-i)iclorialists  interested  to  ])articipate  in 
this  usually  interesting  exhiliition,  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary,  J.  R.  Lawson,  2 Gould 
Street,  'I'oronto,  Canada,  and  receive  from  him  an 
entry-blank  which  gives  all  necessary  information. 

Frederick  & Nelson’s  Second  Exhibition 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  that  the  dates 
for  the  Second  .Animal  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy to  be  held  next  fall  in  the  Frederick  & Nelson 
Auditorium,  Seattle,  Washington,  have  been  set  for 
November  1 to  12  inclusive. 

This  competitive  exhibition  was  inaugurated  last 
fall,  there  being  1,109  entries,  from  more  than  forty 
states,  aiul  Canada  and  several  foreign  countries  were 
represented.  Last  year,  the  competition  was  limited 
to  the  w'ork  of  amateurs;  but  this  year  the  restriction 
has  been  removed  and  an  invitation  extended  to  all 
pictorial  photographers,  whatever  their  status  and 
wherever  situated,  to  .send  in  their  prints. 

There  are  no  separate  classifications  in  this  competi- 
tion, portraits,  studies  in  still-life,  landscapes — all 
type.s — entering  on  an  equal  basis;  the  only  restriction 
being  that  hand-colored  jihotographs  are  barred.  The 
board  of  judges  will  be  selecled  from  among  the  most 
prominent  pliolographers  and  painters  in  the  North- 
west. J'he  prizes  oti'ered  are:  First  jirize  $100;  .second 
prize  $7.5;  third  prize  $50;  five  prize.s  of  $10  each  and 
ten  prizes  of  $5  each. 

Thousands  of  visitors  inspected  the  exhibit  last 
year,  it  being  free  to  the  jmblic.  The  first  prize  was 
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awarded  to  a photograph  entered  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  but  several  entries  from  the  West  ranked  high 
among  the  prize-winners. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  photograpliic  art  in  the  Northwest,  by 
offering  photographers  of  the  Northwest  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  work  in  competition  and  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  compare  their  own  productions  with  the 
best  work  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Color-Photography  for  Snapshots 

A SECRET  emulsion,  invented  by  a Ru.ssian  professor, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  will  make  color-photography  pos- 
sible for  everybody,  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country,  says  the  Londoyi  Times.  The  problem  of 
making  the  process  capable  of  snapshot-exposures  as 
well  as  time-work  is  claimed  to  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  exposure  can  be  as  rapid  as  with  the  ordinary 
emvdsion,  thus  fitting  the  invention  for  motion-picture 
work  also. 

Special  cameras  and  plates  will  be  on  the  market 
shortly,  and  the  cost  of  a colored  film  is  expected  to 
be  only  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  higher  than  the 
ordinary  black  and  white  type. 

An  Application  of  Photography  to  Education 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

As  a result  of  a record-keeping  plan  adopted  by  Amos 
C.  Henry,  city-superintendent  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
schools,  all  pupils  have  had  their  photographs  made  and 
filed  away  for  future  reference.  Making  the  pupils’ 
photographs,  at  least  once  every  two  years,  will  con- 
stitute a valuable  and  comprehensive  record  of  each 
individual  child  as  far  as  character-development  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Henry  states.  He  further  says  that 
although  photographs  have  been  made  of  pupils  both 
in  the  grades  and  high  school,  those  of  the  younger 
children  are  regarded  as  more  valuable  in  supplying  a 
basis  for  later  comparison.  The  work  was  done  free 
of  charge  to  the  school-children;  but  the  photographer 
is  selling  the  pictures  individually. 

Bob  Wills  Berlin. 

Undesirable  Advertisements 

Among  the  advertisements  declined  emphatically 
as  undesirable,  by  the  Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
is  one — from  an  individual  who  offers  to  teach  motion- 
picture  i)hotogra])hy  in  less  than  five  weeks!  It  is 
possible  for  him  to  do  so:  but  the  knowledge  imparted 
in  so  short  a time,  might  not  be  worth  the  effort,  time 
and  money  expended  by  the  pupil.  It  might  serve 
as  a diversion;  or  there  might  be  a certain  ele- 
ment of  interest  associated  with  this  brief  term  of 
tuition  to  make  it  worth  while.  At  any  rate,  Photo- 
Era  readers  are  s|)ared  the  disapiiointment  that  would 
result  from  a trial  of  this  alluring  but  questionable  offer. 


A Plethora  of  Pictures 

Goethe  said  that  we  ought  to  gaze  at  a picture  every 
day.  For  our  part,  we  have  complied  faithfully  and 
willingly;  sometimes  with  reluctance — every  day  a pic- 
ture, or  rather  I’ICtures!  To  be  sure,  photography 
was  not  i)raeticed  in  Goethe's  day,  Daguerre’s  di.scovery 
oeeurring  seven  years  after  the  ])oet’s  death.  But 
pictures  arc  i)icturcs,  be  they  oil-paintings,  etchings  or 
photographs.  So  there! 


A Damage-Proof  Container  for  Pictures 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  very  discouraging  to  open 
packages  of  beautiful  pictures  to  find  them  badly  bent 
or  cracked  despite  careful  packing.  Apparently,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  package  comes  by  mail  or 
express;  in  either  event,  the  pictures  are  often  ruined. 
Therefore,  it  was  with  pleasure  and  interest  that  we 
received,  in  perfect  condition,  two  excellent  pictures 
from  Helmut  Kroening  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  be 
entered  in  the  “Copying  Works  of  Art”  competition 
which  closed  March  31. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Kroening  has  suffered  long  and 
silently  at  the  hands  of  the  parcel  post  and  the  express 
companies;  but,  at  last,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer  and 
he  devised  a container  for  pictures  that  seems  to  be 
proof  against  the  worst  that  the  post-office  or  express 
companies  can  do. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Kroening’s  container  has  a heavy  board — 
a trifle  larger  than  the  picture — as  a base  upon  which 
to  place  the  print.  Next,  a piece  of  sheet-tin  is  cut  so 
that  it  folds  over  and  overlaps  in  such  a manner  that  the 
board  upon  which  the  picture  rests  is  covered  on  all 
four  sides  by  sheet-tin  which  is  tacked  down  with 
small  tacks  on  the  back  of  the  board.  Mr.  Kroening 
added  one  refinement  which  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  Editor.  On  the  back  of  the  package  was 
fastened  a small,  flat  screw-driver  which  bore  the 
legend,  “Pry  open  with  this.”  Thus,  not  only  did  the 
pictures  arrive  in  perfect  condition  but  the  means  to 
open  the  package  was  provided  with  rare  courtesy 
and  skill. 

President  Harding  at  Pilgrim-Tercentenary 

An  important  feature  of  the  Tercentenary  celebra- 
tions of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in 
1020,  will  be  the  presence  on  August  1,  this  year,  of 
President  Harding,  together  with  Senator  Lodge  and 
Secretary  Weeks.  They  will  arrive  at  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  Presidential  Yacht,  the 
"Mayflower,”  accompanied  by  a naval  escort. 

August  1 will  be  the  t)ig  day  of  the  Plymouth  cele- 
brations and  its  success  as  an  attraction  will  be  assured 
by  the  presence  of  President  Harding  and  other  no- 
tables. It  marks  an  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  from  Delfthaven  on  their  quest  of 
religious  freedom,  and  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
pageants  to  be  given  at  Plymouth  this  summer,  which 
will  constitute  features  of  the  festivities,  will  be  pre- 
sented on  that  day.  This  should  be  remembered  by 
all  the  camerists  who  are  planning  to  visit  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  this  summer. 

Watch  for  this  Impostor! 

He  is  about  five  feet,  .seven  inches  tall,  blond,  has 
blue  eyes,  combs  his  hair  back  to  cover  a bald  spot. 
Wore  mustache  when  last  heard  from  and,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  gave  his  name  as  A.  Erickson.  He 
seems  to  be  oi)erating  in  the  West,  calling  on  pho- 
tograjihers  with  a hard-luck  story.  He  claims  to  be 
secretary  of  a Western  Photographers’  Association, 
or  a California  Photographers’  A.ssociation.  Neither 
one  of  these  associations  is  in  existence.  He  seems  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  photographers  and  tells  a 
smooth  story,  with  the  result  that  he  has  collected 
considerable  money  from  his  victims.  Investigation 
discloses  him  to  be  an  impostor  and  that  he  has 
worked  the  .same  scheme  on  a large  nundier  of  pho- 
tographers throughout  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
most  likely  other  states.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  him! 

Abel's  Pholo-Weekly. 
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Another  fusion  of  businesses  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a variety  of  photographic  materials  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  title  of  Amalgamated  Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers,  Ltd.  It  comi)rises  the  Page 
Prize  (^o.,  Rajar  Ltd.,  Marion  & Co.,  Marion  & Foulger 
Ltd.,  A.  Kershaw  & Son  Ltd.,  The  Kershaw  Optical 
Co.  Ltd.,  and  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.  (1917)  Lttl. 

The  share-capital  of  the  combined  concern  is  f 1,100, - 
000.  Like  all  present-day  big  business-amalgamations, 
the  object  is  to  control  the  full  range  of  ])roducts 
connected  with  the  production  and  sale  of  the  commod- 
ities in  which  the  undertaking  is  interested.  Amalga- 
mated Photographic  Manufacturers  will  j)roduce 
sensitised  papers,  films,  chemical  preparations,  plates, 
color-plates,  mounts,  frames,  mouldings,  cameras, 
reflex  and  other  varieties,  kinematograi)h-projectors, 
binoculars,  scientific  apparatus,  photogra])hic  and 
kinematograph-lenses,  general  optical  glas.s-work,  pho- 
tographic postcards,  show-cards  and  advertising- 
specialties.  It  is  stated  that  the  vendor  companies 
have  10,000  customers  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
and  by  a centralised  organisation  it  is  hoped  to  increase 
sales  to  a great  extent.  The  i)resent  output  of  sensitised 
papers  is  to  be  doubled,  so  that  photograiihers  must  get 
busy  if  they  are  to  absorb  the  contemplated  increase. 

From  Germany  we  hear  of  the  i>roposeil  intention 
of  an  optical  glass-works  in  Berlin  to  flood  the  world 
shortly  with  a new  and  very  cheap  camera,  which  will, 
it  is  a.sserted,  give  the  same  results  as  the  most  expensive 
apparatus  hitherto  made.  But  we  are  gettitig  rather 
tired  of  “scare-cries”  from  across  the  Rhine — sent 
out  very  jjrobably  with  not  entirely  disintcre.sted 
motives.  Anyway,  we  .should  not  counsel  the  many 
users  of  the  flouliled  output  of  film,  foreshadowed  by 
the  ,\malgamated  Fhotograjjhic  Mamd'acturers,  to 
wait  for  the  materialising  of  these  cheap  and  efficient 
cameras  if  they  are  really  in  need  of  new  apparatus, 
although  the  report  was  circumstantial  enough  to  men- 
tion the  coming  autumn  as  the  [jrobable  date  of  their 
advent ! 

On  all  sides,  we  hear  of  big  efforts  to  centralise  and 
control  business,  and  .so  we  hopefully  surmise  that  it 
will  in  the  long  run  mean  cheaper  production,  in  which 
happy  result  it  is  only  natural  also  to  hope  that  the 
consumer  will  share  to  some  extent.  The  householder 
feels,  after  years  of  high  prices,  that  the  world  is  be- 
ginning to  right  itself  now  that  [>ork  is  really  beginning 
to  climb  down  from  its  dizzy  price  enunence.  15ut 
so  far  the  photographer  looks  in  vain  for  any  such 
cheering  indication  as  to  future  prices  in  his  own 
particular  domain,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
not  l>e  neces.sary  to  rely  on  the  Teuton  for  the  impetus 
that  will  at  last  provide  the  pig  in  i>hotography ! 

.^pyjarently  an  infallible  test  has  been  discovered  for 
the  detection  of  sj)urious  "old  masters,"  or  j)crha[)S 
we  should  rather  say  that  by  means  of  X-rays  the  age 
of  a [)icture  can  be  calculated.  The  painters  of  long 
ago  u.sed  mineral  colors  which  can  be  penetrated  l)y 
the  rays;  but  in  modern  work  vegetable-colors  are  em- 
ployed wliich  are  imj)enetrable.  \Vhen  a real  antique 
is  photographed  the  image  shows  clear  on  the  plate, 
whereas  modern  paintings  appear  lilurred  and  faint. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  retouches  and  alterations 
can  l)e  detected;  ami.  indeed,  sometimes  a great  deal 


more  than  meets  the  eye  on  the  surface  of  the  picture. 

The  “Fairy  Stunt”  as  our  papers  call  it,  is  growing, 
and  we  are  all  becoming  more  and  more  mystified. 
The  Daily  Express  this  week  published  another  photo- 
graph showing  a chihl,  more  of  the  robust  than  the 
ethereal  type,  looking  at  a fairy  which  is  dancing  near 
her  face. 

Naturally,  there  is  a good  deal  of  scepticism  among 
photographers  about  these  elves  who  wander  about 
Yorkshire,  and  appear  to  these  two  girls,  and  we  are 
promised  shortly  a book  on  the  subject  by  Sir  A.  Conan 
Doyle  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Gardner,  which  will  include  as 
illustrations  the  ])hotographs  made  by  Miss  Elsie 
Wright  and  her  cousin.  Miss  Frances  Ealing,  both  quite 
young  girls. 

Photographers  obviously  remark  on  the  fact  that 
the  fairies  can  only  be  seen  by  these  two  girls,  and  many 
ex-jilanations  have  been  heard,  such  as  drawing  or  paint- 
ing a fairy,  and  introducing  it  into  the  photograph. 
But  now  there  is  talk  of  a real  test,  and  one  wonders 
what  will  come  of  it.  The  fairies  are  to  be  filmed! 
Photographers  maintain  that  anything  with  a light 
reflecting-surface  can  be  j)hotographed,  and  fairies 
have  been  photographed,  ,so  they  must  be  light-re- 
flecting. It  will  be  immaterial  if  they  are  invisible 
to  the  operators,  the  camera  will  see,  and  the  film 
record  them,  and  if  it  shows  rc;d  movement,  the  sceptics 
will  be  convinced. 

So  far  these  two  girl  “psychics”  are  the  only  people 
who  have  been  able  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  fairies; 
but  Mr.  Gardner  tells  us  that  experts  have  declared 
faking  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  need  all  the 
a])pliances  of  an  up-to-date  studio  to  obtain  such 
clear  illusions,  and  that  the  i)lates  used  were  secretly 
marked  by  himself.  The  ])hotographs,  he  says,  were 
made  by  the  girls  alone,  and  developed  by  them  in  a 
make-shift  darkroom,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these  simple,  unsophisticated  country-girls  should 
attempt  any  fraud,  neither  would  they  have  the  skill 
to  carry  it  out.  Wo  express  no  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other;  but  certainly  look  forward  to  the  filming  of 
the  fairies  with  not  a little  interest. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Ltd.,  who  always  have  Photo- 
En.v  Mag.vzine  on  .sale  at  their  retail-department  in 
High  I loll  )orn,  are  advising  their  professional  customers 
to  meet  bad  tii7ies  by  departing  from  the  old  conven- 
tional method  of  pricing  and  selling  photographs  to  sit- 
ters by  the  dozen.  W hy  not,  they  .say,  offer  three  i)rinls 
at  a quarter  of  the  charge  usually  asked  for  twelve? 
Excellent,  but  it  seems  to  us  tliis  would  l)c  a real  acid- 
test  of  the  proilucer's  faith  in  his  work.  If  he  succeeds 
in  disposing  of  only  the  first  three  photographs,  then 
surely  ])lates,  chemicals  ami  eslalilishment-charges 
would  more  than  cat  uj)  all  [jrofit.  for  the  dozen  could 
be  j)roduced  at  nearly  the  .same  cost.  But;  if,  on  the 
other  h.and,  he  knows  he  has  made  a gonil  and  si)eaking 
likeness,  he  might,  if  he  were  not  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  human  nature — when  having  its  j)ortrait  made 
professionally — have  faith  in  the  excellence  of  his  work 
to  obtain  further  sales. 

But  alas,  things  are  not  so  simple  and  easy  as  this. 
The  two  “posers”  generally  offered  l).v  the  sitter  when 
not  wishing  to  accept  a,  phologra[)h,  cover  all  the 
{('onlinncil  on  next  pai/c) 


BUTTIJXS  .hjsepiiixe  thompsox 


Buttons’  Bit 

The  aliove  is  a story  of  a patriotic  poodle,  tolil  liy 
llie  courtesy  of  a very  f;ood  camera  operated  liy  a 
clever  and  i)atient  ])lioto<iTa])her,  Josephine  Tlioiu])son, 
of  Boston.  The  little  creature  helongs  to  the  variety 
l)lessed,  or  cursed,  with  a.  white  and  heavy  coat  of  wool, 
of  which  he  was  deprived  during  the  recent  days  of 
])ractical  economy  and  thrift.  The  stf)ry  is  ])resented 
in  the^form  of  a pamphlet,  small  and  arti.stic  in  ap- 
pearance. its  contents  consisting  of  the  story  told  in 
the  form  of  a narrative,  hroken  hy  a short  poem  and 
illustrated  iiy  a continuous  series  of  nine  ])hotograph.s. 
'I'hese  pictures  are  as  follows: — Buttons  sitting  up  on  a 
chair.  l)egging  to  give  his  wool  to  the  Soldiers;  Buttons 
rejjrodnced  after  the  clip:  a large  platter  on  which 
rests  the  once  iirond  woolen  coat  that  Buttons  gave 
nj);  a ]>icture  of  the  carded  wool;  coatless  Buttons 
seated  hy  the  side  of  his  former  garment;  the  lady  of 
the  hou.se  spinning  the  wool  into  yarn;  a “moving'' 
picture  of  the  finished  skein,  weighing  four  and  one- 
half  ounces;  the  lady  of  the  house  knitting  the  material 
into  a pair  of  .socks;  and,  finally,  the  complete<l  trans- 
lormation  of  Buttons'  once  proud  woolen  garment 
into  a pair  of  hand-made  socks,  size  11. 

But  here's  the  story,  told  hy  Buttons  himself: — 

"1  m just  a little  white  poodle;  hut  I feel  so  ])lea.sed 
that  I just  want  to  tell  every  one  about  it.  I was  l)orn 
in  Boston,  ten  years  ago  last  February;  hut,  when  I 
was  three  mouths  old,  I was  .sold  to  a,  gentleman  in 
Somer\  ille,  and.  as  he  has  paid  my  license  ever  since. 

I teel  like  a real  citizen.  Of  cour.se,  I can't  talk,  hut 
I listen.  I hear  lots  of  things  about  dogs  being  nse- 
h-ss,  and  the  lioys  needing  all  the  wool-sui)ply,  and  the 
I)riee  of  ui\'  daily  boiled  beef  going  up  so.  .'Vuywa.y, 

1 lia\'c  wished  that  I could  do  .sometluTig  to  help. 


Last  summer,  one  of  my  good  neighbors,  who  lived  on 
the  next  corner,  said  to  my  mistre.ss  that  my  hair  felt 
as  soft  as  a little  lamb  and  she  would  like  to  spin  some 
when  I was  sheared  next  time.  So  this  is  what  hap- 
pened. They  trimmed  me  carefully,  and  my  good 
friend  carded  and  spun  my  coat  into  soft  wool,  and  she 
said  it  was  lovely.  Then  my  mistress’  sister  in  the 
West  knitted  the  wool  into  a pair  of  socks,  and  I hope 
some  Sammy  will  get  them  to  wear  if  he  needs  them 
next  winter.  In  a few  days  now,  I will  get  sheared 
again,  and  maybe  there  will  be  enough  to  make  a 
helmet  or  another  i)air  of  socks. 

Yesterday  they  had  my  picture  taken  with  the 
socks  in  the  background,  and  if  they  are  a success, 
maybe  folks  will  want  to  buy  them.  Most  everyone 
loves  me  for  myself;  but  I feel  jirst  bubbling  over  with 
happiness  to  be  able  to  do  my  ‘bit.’’’ 

Now,  this  engaging  little  episode  was  well  worthy 
the  photographic  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  Let 
the  camerist  eager  to  do  something  of  a like  nature 
emulate  Mrs.  Thompson's  exam])le.  Surely,  he  will 
find  a subject  worthy  his  skill,  taste  and  activity. 
By  publishing  his  results  in  the  form  of  a tasteful, 
illustrated  pamphlet,  he  will  irroduce  something  of 
interest  and  value — something  that  can  be  used  as  a 
pleasing  souvenir  or  a Christmas-gift. — Editor. 

London  Letter. 

{Continued  from  preceditu/  page) 

ground.  If  the  portrait  is  astonishingly  good  looking, 
the  sitter  will  plead  that  her — yes,  it  is  the  sinning 
sex — friends  say  they  would  not  recognise  it.  And  if 
the  camera-man  is  certain  that  he  has  a speaking  like- 
ness, she  will  frankly  tell  him  she  wished  to  be  made 
at  "her  best.’’  No,  if  we  were  professional  photog- 
raphers we  .should  not  be  inclined  to  view  Messrs. 
Houghton's  scheme  with  enthu.siasm. 

The  Efficiency  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  organised 
by  the  Dailg  Mail,  was  visited  by  the  King  and  Queen, 
Avho  arrived  at  the  early  hour  of  !).;?0.  While  the  ex- 
hibits at  the  Daily  Mail  stall  were  being  explained,  a 
I)hotograi)h  of  the  royal  party  was  made,  and  before 
they  left  the  Exhiljition,  not  only  were  co])ies  of  this  and 
other  [rhotographs  ime.sented  to  them,  but  also  proofs 
of  a “process"  block — that  is,  a block  ready  to  u.se  for 
j)rinting  in  the  newspaper — which  had  taken  only  2.‘J 
minutes  to  comi)lete  on  the  stand.  Among  other 
wonderful  things  Professor  Lazarus-Barlow  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  stand  explained  to  their  Majesties  the 
micro-photographs,  showing  how  forgeries  of  the  penny 
black  stain])  were  detected;  also,  microscopic  slides 
illnstrating  the  value  of  the  research  done  in  the 
hosj)ital-schools. 

Smuggling  Severely  Punished  in  Germany 

The  Reichstag  has  passed  a law  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  is  guilty  of  smuggling,  or  of  the  forbidden 
export  of  life-necessities,  will,  in  j)articularly  severe 
ca.ses,  be  i)nnishcd  by  im|>ri.sonment  of  one  to  fifteen 
years  .and  with  a fine  of  .at  least  twenty  thousand  marks. 

.Vlthough  such  strict  laws  with  regard  to  smuggling 
do  not  ap])ear  to  exist  in  this  country — at  least  their 
violations  .are  not  ])unished  so  sev’erely — one  is  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  laws  in  a 
former  enemy  country  is  an  object-lesson  to  other 
countries,  where  leniency  obtains  above  justice. 


Si’.vRE  the  knife  and  s])oil  the  ])rint. 

A.  Se.xmox  Steh. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  jsatents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Maoazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  ^Yhitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  co])ies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps,  d’he 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent-Office  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March. 

William  C.  Motteram  has  been  granted  patent. 
Number  1,367,074,  Tank  for  Developing  Photographic 
Films. 

Patent,  Number  1.3(I7,‘26S,  has  been  granted  to 
Joseph  Kessler,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  Film-Stopi>ing 
Device. 

Charles  F.  Fawkes,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Channcey 
W.  Meintire,  Farnham,  N.Y.,have  been  issued  patent. 
Number  1.368,029,  for  Autographic  Film-Pack. 

Photographic  Diaphragm,  patent.  Number  1,368,608, 
to  Richard  L.  Curran,  West  Caldwell,  N.J. 

Patent,  Number  1.368,614,  Autographic  Camera. 
Donald  AI.  Dey,  Syracuse,  N.A’. 

Camera  Matting- Frame,  patent,  Number  1,368,761, 
Erich  G.  Schlegel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Martin  Resell  of  Vallejo,  California,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,371,440,  for  Automatic 
Camera. 

Device  for  Alaking  Stereoscoiiic  Photographs,  patent. 
Number  1,371,438,  to  William  James  Prucha,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Patent,  Number  1,370,922,  Photographic  Film,  to 
Paul  C.  Seel,  Henry  Combs,  and  Richard  Keiit.  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  assignors  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  a corporation  of  New  York. 

Patent,  Number  1,370,896,  Photographic  Developer 
and  Method  of  Developing  Latent  Images,  to  .\lonzo  S. 
McDaniel,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Adolph  II.  Nietz, 
Rochester.  N.Y.,  assignors  to  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. Rochester,  N.Y.,  a cor]ioration  of  New  \ork. 

.Apparatus  for  Engaging  and  Fastening  Platc-IIoldcr 
Frames  and  Film-Holders  on  the  Body  of  Photographic 
Apparatus,  patent.  Number  1,370,.529,  to  Henri 
Fouasse,  Paris,  France,  assignor  to  the  Societe  d'(  fptique 
et  de  Mecanique  de  Haute  Precision,  Paris,  France,  a 
Joint-Stock  Company  of  France. 

Harry  F.  McMahon  of  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada, 
has  been  granted  patent.  Number  1,369,753,  tor 
Camera. 

Patent.  Number  1.369,560,  Photographic  Printer, 
Joseph  W.  C.  Shiimian  of  Los  ,\ngeles,  Calif. 

Pictures  in  Our  March  Issue 
Editor  Photo-Era  Macazine: 

Dear  Sir. — I have  just  been  deriving  much  jileasure 
from  looking  over  the  March  number  of  your  magazine, 
which  hapiiened  to  be  brought  into  my  studio,  and  1 
cannot  resist  the  temjitation,  1 have,  to  make  a few 
remarks  about  “The  jiicture  critiei.scil  this  month.” 
,\  veteran  in  jihotographic  art-criticism  (I  am  past 
eighty-two)  I must  say  that  I never  saw  a finer  land- 
sca[)e-picture  rendereil  by  photograjiliy.  (iranted  in 
the  beginning  that  there  has  been  “faking";  but  that 
doesn't  matter,  for  it  has  been  .so  umlerstandingly 
done  that  it  is  all  the  more  creditable;  it  is  altogether  a 


delight  to  look  at  it.  Your  critics  have  been  aide  to 
appreciate  its  excellences  to  a certain  extent;  but  none 
of  them  knows  why  it  is  excellent.  It  has  the  elements 
of  grandeur  and  impressiveness  without  being  too 
wild  and  rugged.  The  point  of  view  chosen  is  perfect. 
You  have  the  immediate  foreground  grou])  of  trees  on 
the  left  repeated  in  a more  distant  ainl  secondary  form 
upon  the  right.  The  stems  of  the  left  groiqj  cut  con- 
siiicuously  dark  against  the  light  sky,  while  those  on 
the  right  relieve  light  off  of  dark  which  gives  contrast. 
The  straight  line  of  light  against  the  base  <d'  the  moun- 
tains gives  firmness  to  the  ideture,  and  the  diagonal 
lines  <d'  the  mountains  contrast  this.  These  lines  are 
conducive  to  grandeur.  The  roadway  sweejis  into  the 
scene  with  a curve  that  contrasts  the  direct  lines. 
The  deepest  shadows  are  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  the  dark  shadows  that  cross  the  road  give  crisjuiess 
and  force  to  the  picture.  Fortunately,  these  shadows 
curve  in  a picturesiiue  way  over  the  inequalities  (d‘  the 
surface,  and  the  further  patch  is  much  narrower  than 
the  nearer  which  greatly  aids  the  iier.spective.  The 
surface  of  the  mountains  is  broken  up  by  |)ictnresciue 
detail  without  too  much  definition.  Two  things  only 
could  improve  the  picture,  namely  if  the  sharp  lights 
on  the  tree-stems  in  the  grou])  at  the  left  erlge  could 
have  been  omitted  and  the  very  close  duplication  of  the 
dark  spots  of  foliage  of  the  left  group  of  trees  against 
the  sky  and  the  right  groiq)  at  the  upper  right  corner. 

Furthermore,  I must  comiiliment  you  ou  your  illus- 
tration, “Off  the  Beaten  Track,”  by  Will  A.  Cadliy. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  bcantiful  renderings  of  a snow-scene 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  Snow-scenes, 
as  w'e  all  well  know,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage, 
too  a])t  to  turn  out  raw  siiots  of  Ijlack  and  white.  Now, 
the  half-tones  in  this  print  are  wonderful,  the  middle 
distance  is  exquisite,  and  the  lines  of  com|>osition  of 
the  furrows  in  the  snow  and  tree  are  perfect.  Curiously 
enough,  the  little  deep  spot  in  the  center,  darkest  in  the 
Jiicture,  is  of  decided  use  as  giving  ail  the  other  daiks 
their  projier  value. 

It  is  gratifying  to  look  ujam  such  jiictures  as  the  two 
in  question.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a vast 
rjuantity  of  time  and  material  thrown  away  ujion  the 
most  commonjilace  bits  that  are  utterly  devoiil  of 
merit  as  artistic  subjects. 

Very  resjiectfully  yours 

N.wtihis  Smith. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  criticism  is  a veteran  writer 
on  matters  jihotograjihic.  His  illuminating  articles 
have  aiijieared  in  thi'  jirofe.ssioual  iihotograjdiic  mag- 
azines and  annuals  of  older  days.  viz..  H’l/.m/i’.? 
I’hotogra i>hic  Maijazitie,  J/o.w/e.v.  Plinio-Ti meg  .iittiiial, 
and  others. — Editor.] 

Wronfi  Conclusion 

PIIOTOOR.U’IIER  (a  little  Jieevishly)  “ Really,  can't  I 
;!o  .something  to  induce  you  to  look  a little  more  jilea.s- 
antU’  ' 

The  (iliim  One  (briglitening  uji) — “If  von  only 
would.  I'll  never  breathe  it  to  a soul,  old  maul  Is  it 
Scotch  or  Rye?" — Hajfain  D.rjire.g.s-. 
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A New  Booklet  by  G.  L.  Harvey 

We  have  received  Book  No.  40,  “Automatic  Plate- 
Development”  byG.  L.  Harvey,  and  are  glad  to  recom- 
mend it  to  photographers  who  require  a simple,  practi- 
cal method  to  develop  plates.  Mr.  Harvey  gives 
definite  instructions  how  to  develop  three  slow  and  two 
fast  plates,  and  gives  suggestions  how  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  others.  The  booklet  is  supplied 
regularly  with  the  No.  2 Harvey  Exposure-Meter; 
but  it  may  be  obtained  from  G.  L.  Harvey,  10.5  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  by  sending  thirty-five  cents 
in  stamps. 

Wollensak’s  “Studio-Lenses” 

Professional,  and  not  a few  amateur  photographers, 
will  be  very  much  interested  in  a new  booklet  issued 
by  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York.  The  three  popular  Wollensak  lenses,  Vitax, 
Verito  and  Series  II  Velostigmat  F/4.5,  are  described 
in  detail;  and,  in  addition,  the  reader  will  obtain  much 
practical,  general  photographic  information.  The 
booklet  is  well  printed  and  illustrated  by  excellent 
halftone-reproductions  of  pictures  by  A.  E.  Murphy, 
W illiam  Shewell  Ellis,  Philip  Conklin,  W . E.  Burnell  and 
Edward  Weston.  Photographic  dealers,  or  the  manu- 
facturers, will  be  pleased  to  send  a copy  of  “Studio- 
Lenses”  to  any  reader  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Arthur  A.  McCready — Photo-Finisher 

Photo-Finishing  of  the  right  sort  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain.  There  are  many  well-intentioned  amateur 
and  professional  photographers  who  call  themselves 
photo-finishers  and  who  can  develop  a film  and  make 
prints;  but  their  work  suffers  sadly  by  compari.son  to 
the  negatives  and  prints  made  by  specialists  in  the 
art  of  photo-finishing.  Consequently,  whenever  we 
know  of  a photographer  who  is  an  expert  photo- 
finisher we  take  pleasure  to  refer  him  to  our  readers. 
In  the  present  case,  we  arc  glad  to  call  attention  to  the 
work  done  by  Arthur  A.  McCready,  19  Highland 
Avenue,  Elizabeth,  New'  .lersey.  AVe  have  inspected 
his  workman.ship  and  are  confident  that  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  with  his  jihoto-finishing  service. 

The  Bildsicht  Camera  , 

Certain  critics  have  jiraised  the  perspective  or  view- 
point of  photograjihs  made  by  European  continental 
workers.  The  secret  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  they 
use  their  cameras  ou  the  level  with  the  eye — contrary 
to  the  habit  of  workers  who  hold  their  cameras  near 
the  w’aistline  and  look  downwards  upon  the  view-finder 
or  upon  the  reflected  image  in  reflex  cameras. 

Whichever  way  is  preferable,  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  Bildsicht  or  “view-sight”  cameras  made  in 
Hi  mover,  Germany,  and  advertised  in  this  i.ssue.  The 
criticism  wc  have  made  with  regard  to  juirchasing 
cameras  from  foreign  sources  does  not  ajiply  to  the 
firm  of  Bildsicht  Camera-  Works,  Ltd.,  Hanover.  Ger- 
many. Iiitc'uding  purchiisers  may  correspond  direct 
and  in  English  with  the  above-named  firm;  or,  if  pref- 


erable, may  obtain  the  camera  through  one  of  their 
dealers.  Photo-Era  M.vgazine  has  a few  illustrated 
catalogs  (printed  in  English)  of  this  practical  and  well- 
made  Bildsicht  Camera,  which  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  are  actually  interested.  As  to  prices,  these  are 
fluctuating  with  an  upward  tendency  in  order  to  arrive 
at  prices  that  are  equitable  in  the  United  States. 

Appreciating  the  superior  perspective  of  pictures 
made  from  a position  on  the  level  with  the  eye,  the 
Editor  made  all  his  Nuremberg  and  Rothenburg 
(Bavaria)  views — published  in  January  and  February, 
1910 — at  that  height,  placing  the  camera  on  a high 
tripod  and  examining  the  reflected  image  in  the  finder 
by  means  of  a pocket-mirror,  held  at  right  angles  with 
the  view-finder.  This  difficulty  could  have  been 
avoided,  had  he  used  one  of  these  practical  Bildsicht 
c,ameras,  whose  advantages  must  be  obvious  to  the  dis- 
criminating photo-pictorialist. 

The  Right  Way  to  Use  Japanese  Watercolors 

The  coloring  of  photographs  is  a delightful  pastime 
for  the  amateur  and  an  added  revenue  for  the  pro- 
fessional photographer.  To  color  a print  properly  is 
not  unduly  difficult;  but  there  is  a right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  it.  The  Japanese  Water-Color 
Company  of  Rochester,  New  York,  announces  that  it  is 
prepared  to  show  any  photographer  the  right  way 
through  its  Department  of  Instruction.  The  three 
months’  instruction  now  offered,  at  a nominal  fee, 
consists  of  criticism  of  the  pupil’s  work,  with  needed 
suggestions  and  explanations.  Any  reasonable  number 
of  prints  may  be  submitted  during  the  course.  Particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  company. 

G.  Gennert,  Agent  for  Contessa-Nettel 
Cameras 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th 
Street,  New'  A’ork  City,  announces  that  he  is  now'  sole 
agent  for  Contessa-Nettel  cameras  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico.  This  w'ell-known  line  of  high- 
grade  outfits  comprises  aliout  forty  different  models 
for  the  use  of  the  advanced  amateur.  The  workman- 
shi])  is  of  the  best,  and  most  of  these  cameras  are  fitted 
with  Carl  Zei.ss,  Jena,  lenses.  Some  are  equi]>ped  with 
Steinheil  and  Hugo  Meyer  lenses  at  very  moderate 
prices.  There  are  film  or  plate,  vest-pocket,  coat- 
pocket,  stereo  and  combination  panoram-sterco  models. 
Some  are  finished  in  teak-wood  and  are  rich  in  appear- 
ance. The  exclusive  type  of  focal-plane  shutter 
supplied  with  Contes.sa-Nettel  Focal  Plane  cameras  is  an 
innovation  that  ensures  freedom  from  jar  and  strain. 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  sale  of  Contessa-Nettel 
cameras  is  to  tie  restricted  entirely  to  legitimate  photo- 
graphic dealers.  Descriptive  matter  may  be  obtained 
from  the  importer  or  from  photo-dealers. 

For  Our  Medical  Subscribers 

Doctor — “A’ou  have  been  at  Death’s  door,  and 
only  your  strong  condition  has  saved  you.” 

Patient — “Please  rememlier  that  when  you  send 
in  your  bill.” — The  Spatula. 
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WHY  AN 
ANASTIGMAT? 

Few  photographers  using  a 
rapid  rectilinear  or  single  ach- 
romatic lens  appreciate  the 
many  advantages  of  a high 
grade  anastigmat. 

Of  course,  an  anastigmat 
gives  superior  definition, 
sharply  covering  its  plate  or 
film  at  full  aperture.  The 
cheaper  R.  R.  or  S.  A.  Lens, 
only  partly  corrected,  gives 
poor  marginal  and  corner 
detail. 

Besides  having  better  defi- 
nition, practically  all  high- 
grade  anastigmats  are  of  larg- 
er lens  aperture.  This,  with 
a fast  shutter,  makes  speed 
I)ictures  possible  or  snaj)- 
shots  even  with  poor  light. 

Most  R.  R.  Lenses  are  / :8 
speed  (U.  S.  4).  The  ’Wollen- 
sak  Velostigmat  is  over 


The  two  figures  above  are  reproduced  from 
marginal  portions  of  negatives  made  respective- 
ly with  (left)  an  anastigmat  and  (right)  a Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens.  Note  the  poor  detail  ren- 
dered by  the  R.  R.  Lens. 


one  and  one-half  timesasfast; 
the  Velostigmat  / : 4.5  is  three 
times  as  fast.  That’s  why  a 
Velostigmat  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  camera  . 


What  Do  You  Want  to 
Know  about  Lenses  ? 

We  make  lenses  to  sell.  That's  our 
biisine.ss.  Hut  our  interest  in  the 
photographer  extends  further  than 
the  mere  sale  of  a lens. 

Ours  is  areal  lensservice.  Whether 
a photographer  is  in  the  market  for 
a lens  or  not,  we  are  always  glad  to 
advise  him  regarding  his  lens  and 
shutter  problems,  or  to  help  him  in 
getting  better  results  with  his  ])res- 
ent  equipment.  This  advisory  serv- 
ice is  free. 

Adilress  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  use  or  selection  of  lenses  to  the 


FOUND  IN 
THE  FINDER 

CORRECT  CUR  VES  help 
to  make  Velostigmat  Lenses 
accurate  and  women  beaut i- 

□ □ □ 

A BETTER  LENS  will 
make  a better  picture.  A 
Wollensak  Lens  is  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  expense. 

□ □ □ 

ALL  NORMAL  Photogra- 
phers have  eleven  toes — 
counting  their  Verito. 

□ □ □ 

TRAVEL  ONtheS.P.  and 
Q.  — the  WolleiLsak  line  of 
speed,  performance  andtpial- 
ity. 

□ □ □ 

A POPULAR  TAX  that 
studio  j)hotographers  love  is 
the  Vittix  Portrait  Lens y :3.8. 

□ □ □ 

A VELOSTKfMAT  is  an 
anastigmat — plus. 


Amateur 

Lenses 


TTIGH- SPEED 
4 4 Velostigmats, 
Veritos  for  pictorial 
work,  inexpensive 
anastigmats  — these 
are  only  a part  of 
our  service  to  the  ad- 
vanced amateur. 


WOLLENSAK 

ROCHESTER 


Service  Depiirtment,  Wollensak  0]j- 
tieal  Company,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


An  Interesting  Book- 
let for  You 

If  you  make  pictures  as  a hobby 
or  pastime,  you  II  want  onr  booklet 
“Lenses  for  the  .\dvaneed,\matenr.'’ 

If  you  are  a j)rofes.sional  orstnilio 
photographer,  you'll  find  something 
of  interest  in  our  new  booklet  “Stu- 
dio Lenses.” 

Check  the  one  yon  want,  write 
your  name  on  the  margin  of  t his  i>age 
and  mail  it  to  the  Wollensak  Opt  ieal 
f ompany,  Roche.ster,  N.  Y. 


II  Professional 

CTUDIO  AND 

^commercial  lenses 
in  a complete  series 
of  speeds  and  focal 
lengths.  A part  of 
the  Wollensak  qual- 
ity line. 

WOLLENSAK 

ROCHESTER 


When  Ordering  fioods  Kememher  the  I’lioTo-KKA'tiuarauly 


Jf  e announce  our  exclusive  agency  for  the  already 
well  and  favorably  known 

CONTESSA-NETTEL  CAMERAS 

Tlie  most  complete  assortment  of  well-designed  and 
carefully  constructed  cameras,  covering  all  fields  of 
amateur  [)hotography.  Individuality  and  progress  are 
the  keynote  of  every  new  Contessa-Nettel  model,  always 
abreast  of  the  re(piirements  of  the  advanced  worker. 

Sold  by  all  prominent  dealers. 

G.  GENNERT 

NKIF  YORK  — CHICAGO  — LOS  ANGELES  — SEATTLE 


Photo-Eha  '\lA(iAziNE  tlie  Blii('-15oi)k  of  I’hotogi-aphic  Advertising 


Prices  Reduced 

on  the  well-known  line  of 

BAUSCH  & LOME 


Anastigmat  Lenses 


TO  meet  the  general  demand  for  lower  prices,  we 
have  made  an  average  reduction  of  10%  in  the 
prices  of  practically  all  of  our  high-grade  anastigmats. 
\\  hile  such  reduction  is  scarcely  warranted  by  any  present 
lowering  of  production  costs,  we  are  willing  to  anticipate 
such  a possible  condition  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
photo-enthusiast  to  acquire  one  of  our  lenses  at  the 
outset  of  photography’s  most  popular  season. 

This  reduction  applies  to  all  of  our  famous  TESSARS 
and  PROTARS — to  Tessar  Ic  (F/4.5),  matchless  speed- 
lens  for  reflecting-cameras;  Tessar  lib  (F/6.3),  all-round 
anastigmat  for  hand-cameras;  Protar  Vila,  truly  con- 
vertible lens  for  the  serious  amateur  and  the  commercial 
photographer;  and  Protars  IV  and  V,  standard  wide- 
angle  lenses. 


ff'rite  for  our  new  price-list — and  a copy  of  our  com- 
plete catalog,  if  you  have  not  already  received  one. 


BAUSCH  & LOME  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  A pparaliis  {Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchlight- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


When  Ordering;  (ioods  Komember  the  PhoituKitv  (Hiaranty 


I 


A miniature  camera  of  re- 
markable ability — small  in 
size,  yet  its  enlarging-capabil- 
ities  have  enabled  many  of  its 
owners  to  win  high  honors  in 
photographic  art. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 

110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


If  You 

Mount  Photographs 
You  Need  Grippit 

Grippit  is  the  different  adhesive 
which  cannot  wrinkle  or  curl  your 
mounts. 

Grippit  stays  flexible.  It  is  stain- 
less and  waterproof. 

Grippit  is  so  clean  that  it  can  he 
applied  with  the  fingers. 

Grippit  is  sold  hy  all  photographic 
supply  dealers.  25c.  tubes  or  pint- 
cans. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Harvey  St.,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

grippit 

Sticks  it 


SEND 


'65^ 


FOR  A 


NOW 


of  this  lens  is  a thoroughly  corre 
gives  you  three  lenses  in  one,  f 
18-inch  and  24-inch  focus. 


vorks  at  the  speed  of  F/6.8  and  is  universally 
a leader  in  its  class.  Of  course,  each  lens  is 
iv  and  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  subject 
trial.  Tlie  supply  is  limited,  so  wire  your 


LIST  PRICE  SPECIAL 

20-inch  Ilex  Acme  $107.00  $65.00 

,5-incli  Optimo  102.50  65.00 

16-inch  Regno  99.50  60.00 

Only  Bobs  can  offer  such  values  as  we  offer  above  and 
von  will  adiiiic  that  there  is  something  to  it  when  we  offer 
nd-ncw  lenses  at  LESS  THAN  REGULAR  WHOLE- 


Only  a limited  Supply 
Wire  Your  Order  Now! 


BASS  CAMERA  COMPANY 

109  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Dej>t.  E CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I’iioto-Eua  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


An  exceptional  camera,  featuring 
large,  comfortable  focusing- 
hood,  long  bellows,  rising-front, 
reversible  back,  and  the  usual  Ica 
quality.  Furnished  in  four  sizes. 

The  Ica  catalog  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  camera. 


Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  premier  miniature  camera. 
This  little  camera  has  many  good 
features  which  are  described  in  the 
Ica  catalog.  It  is  the  only  camera 
of  its  type  furnished  with  Carl  Zeiss 
Lens  Series  IC  / 4.5  and  Compur 
Shutter. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


HAMMEEI  PLATES  WILL  WIiS 

WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL  ! 

Purity  of  cliemicals,  fineness  of  silver 
and  the  most  modern  metlioilsof  man- 
ufacture give  tliem  the  lead  over  all. 
Special  hranils  for  sjiecial  needs. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field- and 
studio-work,  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Gan  Make  Your  Photographs 
Look  Like  Oil-Paintings 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil -Colors 


Standard  size  set  of  15  tubes,  $2.50  each 
Postpaid,  $2.60 

The  colors  bring  out  the  beauty  of  a picture.  ANY 
CHILD  CAN  USE  THEM.  If  you  knew  how  simple 
it  is  to  touch  up  your  pictures  with  color  you  would  not 
have  any  black-and-white  prints  in  your  collection. 

Roehrig  Transparent  Oil-CoIors  are  thoroughly 
transparent.  Guaranteed  permanent.  lirilliant  in 
tone.  Quickly  applied.  Easily  removed  for  alterations. 
The  best  for  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

SOLD  BY  all  dealers 
Complete  Instructions  at  Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

155  Nevins  Street  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Wlien  Ordering  Hoods  Remember  the  Piioto-Er.\  Guaranty 


THE  MOST 

IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF 

WORLD 

SHUTTER 

— 

Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 

Combination  for  governing 

trouble.”  Write  today 

the  slower  and  higher 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

SPL 


To  find  examples  of  work  done 
ivith  the 

STRUSS 

PICTORIAL  LENS 

look  among  the  Honor  Picttires 
at  the  recent  exhibitions 

Pittsburgh  Salon 
Los  Angeles  Salon 
Kansas  City  Salon 
American  Photography  (1st  prize) 
Photo-Era  Magazine  (1st  prizes) 
Wanamaker’s  Exhibitions 
Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 
Etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Itooklet  describing  “Control  At 
Full  Opening”  and  indicating  a few  of  the 
prominent  exhibitors  who  use  the  SPL. 


Fred’k  W.  Keashey 
Box  303  Morristc 


N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

Photographs  in  Natural  Colors 

USE 

AUTOCHROM 

PLATES 


Tliis  process  is  not  in  the  experimental  stage, 
hut  is  a thoroughly  practical  on«*,  by  which 
any  one  can  make  pictures  in  natural  colors 
with  his  own  camera.  Developing  is  extreme- 
ly simple,  and  the  plates  can  he  finished  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Send  for  Booklet 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY 


DIRECT  IMPORT »/ METAL  TRIPODS 

Direct  importing  I'rom  Germany  enaldes  Bass  to  sn]>ply  these  highest  (piality  tripods  to  you  at  actual 
wholesale  prices.  rri|)oils  are  all  brass  and  finely  enamehal  and  fitteil  with  doidile-spring  locks  to 
prevent  their  accidental  closing.  Tln>y  are  the  highest -grade  tripod  ever  manufactured.  We  have 
only  a limited  sup|dy.  ( trdi'r  now. 


IIIHKE  SECTIONS: 


FIVE  SECTIONS: 


$2.20 


$3.00 


$3.75 


15  ASS 


Dep 


( AMKUA  COMl^VXA^ 

109  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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^NUS 

Evei'poi  nted 

PINCIL»49 


Artists,  photographers  and 
retouchers  find  the  \ EINLIS 
No.  819  supeih  for  their  spe- 
cial work;  always  ol  iinilorin 
length:  never  re<[uires  sharp- 
ening; with  the  fanionsVENL  S 
leads,  ahsoluteiy  accurate  in 
each  of  their  11  degrees. 

VENUS 

REFILL  LEADS 

No.  812 

14  defirees.  from  111!  softest  to  911 
liardest — a correspomlinfily  markeil 
holder'for  eacli  ile^irce. 

849.  VENUS  EverpttiiiUd  IVucilw, 
any  degree,  eueli  . . .1.5 

812.  Refill  leads  for  849,  any 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

238  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

DejX.  II 


= TABLOID  ■" 

RYTOL 

The  perfect  developer 
for  universal  use. 


Sim[)ly  add  the  product  to 
water  to  yet  a fresh,  acti\  e 
solution  of  definite  strenylh. 
No  mess;  no  waste  through 
deterioration. 

Best  results  with  certainty 
and  ease. 


In  cartons  of  all  Pliolog)-aflu'c  Dealers 


Burroughs  Wellcome  a Co.,  London 

New  York:  is  20,  east  forty-first  street 

MONTREAL:  101.110.  CORISTINE  BuiLDING 


BARNET  BROMIDE  PAPERS 


ALOIS 

LENSES 


In  four  series  for 
every  purpose 


SELTONA 

"Th«-  pearl  of  Priming -Papers." 

FirieHt  .S(*pia»  By  living  only. 

.//  ill  Di'fllrrs 

vT.L. LEWIS  B 

SOI-.E  AGEMT 

5^2-  Sixth Ave.NTST* 


BARNET  PLATES 


Wlicti  Onlcriri};  (iooilv  l{eincml)cr  the  Photo-Eka  fiiiaratity 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Glasses  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rough  Optical  Glass  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white,  neutral,  "fieuzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


ALBERT  A.  LANE 

232  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


SPECIAL  CLUB-OFFER 

For  any  art-student  in  good  standing 
Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  in  40  10x12  deco- 
rated plates  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  nude  and 
semi-draped,  $5.00;  set  of  12  6 x 10  nude  full- 
length  statuary  poses,  contact-prints  on  douhle- 
weight  Azo  paper,  $4.50 ; one  year  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  $2.50 — total  value  $12.00. 

Sent  only  by  express,  on  receipt  of  money- 
order  or  certified  cheque,  for  $11.00. 

Sent  with  Photo-Era  Guaranty. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Boston  Office,  367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  $35  TO  $185  A WEEK 

An  intere.sting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho- 
tography offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 
Three  months'  course.  Practical  instruction.  Modern  equipment. 
Day  or  evening-classes.  Easy  terms.  Cameras  and  Materials  furnished 
Hee.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority.  Call  or  write  for 
Catalog  No.  23.  & r J 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36th  St.,  N.Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


T'ypography 
^essu'ork 

^Printinff 


of  this  zS^agazine 
are  examples  of  the 


ervtce 


rendered  by 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

‘Boston 


Learn  Phojiography 

Mo  lion  Piclu  re -Porlrait- Commercial 


From  a successful  progressive  photogra- 
pher operating  studios  in  the  largest  cities. 
Earn  $35  to  $100  weekly. 

Easy  and  Pleasant  Occupation. 

Big  demand  for  graduates. 

E.BRUNEIL 

of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
134  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Three  months'  complete  course,  all  branches' 
Hay-  ami  night-classes,  expert  instructors' 
Free  use  of  up-to-date  enuipment.  Easy 
payments.  Call  or  write  for  free  catalog  H. 


Higgins 


well 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo- Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smeliing  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 

Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 

be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean. 


put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 


Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Ghicago,  London 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
"lialftoned  ” in  tliis  publica- 
tion are  onr  product. 

We  render  this  same  helpful 
service  to  many  other  pnhlishers  and  husiness- 
honses.  We  offer  yon  our  closest  co-operation 
in  your  en"raving-](rohlems. 

THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Federal  Street  7 Water  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  28  years  we  liave  successfully  tauglit 

Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 

Our  oradtjate9j:arn  $:15  to  $100  a week.  We  assist  them  t 


its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A book  that  every  photographer  should  have. 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra. 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.  S.  A. 


The  Bildsiclit-Camera 

is  superior  to  every  reflex  as  it  allows  direct  picturing  at 
the  level  of  llie  eye  in  all  direction;?. 

seen  direct  on  the 
focusing-screen 

A;-k  for  cululog. 

RILDSICIIT  CAMERAWERKE 

HANOVER  (r,ermany) 


ARTISTS 

Professional  and  Amateur 

PITOTOORAPTIRRS 

Can  Find  Exceedingly 

Artistic  Papers 

(Hoth  Light  and  Heavy) 

FOR 

Mounliiig  Sketches  and  Prints 

AT 

The  S e a m o u r C o. 

2,vl  Seventh  Avenue 

(Cor.  2tth  Street)  NEW  VOItK  CITY 


Wlien  Ordering  floods  Rernemhcr  the  l’noro-En.\  Oii.-iriinty 


VSE  THE 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

yULCAN 

ROLL  FILM 

ARE  INVITED 

to  enter  their  photographs  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 

The  2nd  Annual  Exhibition 

THE  RIGHT  START  FOR 

of 

SUCCESSFUL  PICTURE-MAKING 

Pictorial  Photography 

Viilcan  P’ilms  are  ma<le  to  fit  any  standard 
Roll-Film  Camera 

to  he  held  in  the  FREDERICK  & NELSON 
AUDITORIUM  from  November  1 to  12  in- 

clusive, of  this  year.  Regulations  that  govern 
this  year’s  competition  are  substantially  the 
same  as  obtained  in  1920,  with  the  important 

Send  for  New  1921  Catalog — now  ready 

DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  '"c. 

difference,  however,  that  this  year  no  distinc- 
tion will  be  drawn  between  the  amateur  and 

1 ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

the  professional.  Detailed  particulars  con- 
cerning the  E.xhibilion  may  he  obtained  by 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia. 

addressing 

(Aiicago,  Kansas  City,  Minnea]iolis  and  Toronto 

Photographic  Exhibit  Bureau 

"Ziz 

FREDERICK  & NELSON 

Seattle,  Washington 

PAGET 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 

(Cream  and  JP'hite  Stock) 

Papers  That  Give  No  Trouble 


No  paper  can  equal  Paget’s  self-toning 
for  its  exquisite  sepia  effects,  or  for 
colder  tones. 

Try  this  paper  with  a 50-cent  package 
of  Postcards. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

General  Trade  Agents 
PHILADELPHIA  - - - PA. 


GRAF 

Super-  Anastigmats 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Graf 
Lenses  have  been  received  l>y 
the  photographic  world  is  confirma- 
tion of  what  we  said  in  announcing 
them  a year  ago:  "American-made 
lenses  are  at  last  available  which,  in 
every  respect,  equal  and,  in  some 
respects,  surpass  the  finest  lenses  of 
foreign  lands.”  Your  dealer  will 
gladly  furnish  you  with  one  of  these 
lenses  for  trial.  Or,  we  will  send  you 
descriptive  literature  on  request. 

F/4.5  F 6.5  F 7.5  F/8  process 

Graf  Optical  Company 

501  American  Ill.lf!.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND 
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THE  .SPIRIT  OP  .SUM.MER 
KENNETH  I).  SMITH 


Photo-Era  Magazine 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

Copyright,  1021,  by  Photo-Era  Magazine 


Vol.  XLVI  JUNE,  1921  No.  6 


The  Book  of  Nature 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 

‘A  little  have  I read  in  Xature’s  infinite  liook  of  secrecy.” — Shakespeare. 


might  seem  tliat  if  this  great 
enius  could  only  read  a little  in 
Nature's  hook,  ordinary  mortals 
lonld  have  small  hope  of  reading 
iiy.  Me  need  not  he  disconraged, 
however,  for  Shakespeare  really  read  a great 
deal,  and  any  one  to-day  can  read  some.  Indeed, 
hosts  of  people  have  a wonderful  cojiy  of  this 
book  given  them  when  they  are  liorn,  and  seem 
also  to  read  it  easily.  Others  have  to  learn 
how  to  do  so  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent:  hnt 
we  may  all  own  a cojiy,  hound  to  suit  ourselves, 
illustrated  just  as  we  like,  and  we  can  add  to 
the  text  daily,  cair\  ing  it  always  with  us. 

d’he  hook  of  Xature  is  always  a hook  of  in- 
sjiiration;  instinctively  we  tran.sfer  from  the 
outdoors  to  its  pages  inpiressions  that  bring  ns 
into  a more  intimate  synpiathy  with  life.  Read- 
ing it  results  in  many  big  moments,  interest 
never  Hags  hecau.se  there  is  not  a Haw  in  it. 
The  opjiortunities  to  read  it  are  endless.  Ihe 
dullest  day  has  its  beautiful,  changing  aspects, 
for  always  in  Xature  there  is  the  .same  infinity 
of  variation. 

There  are  no  "best  sellers'"  that  can  apjiroach 
it.  for  here  is  a hook  that  charms  with  its  fir.st 
word  and  grows  better  as  we  read  -a  hook  that 
has  no  ending,  a mystery-tale  that  is  never 
solved,  written  by  a hand  that  controls  with 
absolute  certainty  our  life  and  all  that  lite 
means,  here  and  liereafter. 

.Ml  of  the  ])ictures  in  Xature's  book  are  ])cr- 
fectly  set  and  all  the  stories  beautilully  told; 
but  it  hajipens.  once  in  a while,  that  we  come 
upon  a particular  effect  before  which  we  stand 
in  'ilent  reverence,  knowing  that  art  can  ne\cr 
hoiie  to  rival  it.  M'e  will  never  see  just  this 
effect  again  and  we  should  write  it  in  our  liook 
so  thoroughly  and  lo\iugl,v  that  it  will  delight 
Us  always  in  memory. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  in  our  book  are  of 


value  to  us  in  one  way  and  some  in  another; 
but  they  are  all  of  worth,  more  for  what  they 
mean  than  as  pictures.  The  Sand-Pine,  for 
instance,  stands  wliere  I see  it  many  times  each 
year  and  the  tree  and  its  surroundings  have  a 
persuasive  charm  for  me;  a satisfying  restful- 
ness pervades  their  atmosphere. 

The  Sand -Pine 

M’ith  outstretched,  beckoning  arms  the  Sand- 
Pine  stands  in  its  yellow  sea,  a shiji  with  all 
sails  .set. 

In  its  heart  wliat  memories  must  live,  what 
conpiaiiies  have  come  from  the  noisy  world 
and  listened  to  its  low-cried  refrains,  its  chanted 
h>’mns,  its  dreamy  lullabies  and  softly  whisperc'd 
airs.  It  is  a spirit-music  that  lingers  witli  us 
long;  its  notes  are  like  the  blended  voices  of  the 
]>ast,  the  jireseut  and  the  years  to  be. 

M hen  the  snow  lies  dec])  in  winter  or  lingers 
in  the  sheltered  hollows  in  s])ring;  when  the 
woods  are  tilleil  with  the  joy  of  June  and  sweet 
with  snmmer-flowers;  when  the  great  red  sun 
sets  behind  the  aiitunui-hills.  still  Ihe  Sand-Pine 
blossoms  in  its  barren  honu'. 

In  our  little  tender  <lay-dreani.s  it  si'cms  to  be 
a li\ing  friend,  always  lifting  a cheerful  face  to 
greet  ns  and  creeping  geull\’  a litth'  further  into 
our  hearts  each  time  we  jiass.  MV  low  its 
golden,  glowing  boughs  that  end  against  tliesky, 
its  soft  greens  that  change  all  day,  and  its  shin- 
ing sih’cr-graA-  in  I Ik*  dying  light  of  e\-<*uing. 

Let  us  never  hurry  by  iut(*id  on  some  distant, 
unseen  beautw  but  jiausi*  iii  lliese  wild  lauds 
and  roam  over  the  Iona.  husli<'d  sliailows  of  this 
field  of  gold;  thread  our  way  among  I be  fan- 
tastic lights  llial  fall  with  llie  twilight  and  listen 
to  the  fair>-  \oiees  that  s\\ce[)  witli  the  wind 
around  us.  'I'bere  is  ue\'er  a dull,  gray  day  by 
the  Sand-Pine;  lint  each  one  is  like  a retleelioii 
from  a beaeh  of  golden  bars. 
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Tliere  is  only  one  way  to  read  Nature’s  hook 
riglitly,  only  one  way  in  which  the  accruing 
henefits  are  made  manifest.  Commnnion  with 
Nature  is  commnnion  with  the  Maker  of  Nature, 
and  if  wc  read  lier  hook  without  finding  s[)iritnal 
solace  we  have  failed.  Cowper  exjiressed  it 
perfectly  when  he  wrote,  “Nature  is  hut  a name 
for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is  God.’’  Shall  we  so 
school  ourselves  that  this  love  flourishes  con- 
tinually in  our  hearts,  its  heautiful  and  wonderful 
influence  ever  deejjening  our  apj)reciation  of  life, 
or  shall  we  l)ut  scratch  the  surface  and  go  on 
without  proper  thought  as  to  why  we  have  it, 
or  what  it  means  to  ns? 

When  Ali  Baha  wished  to  enter  his  cavern  and 
extract  something  of  value,  he  was  ohliged  to 
speak  the  magic  words  rec|uired  to  open  its 
doors.  It  is  the  same  with  us  to-day.  The 
cavern  of  the  de])ths  of  Natnre-love  will  not  open 
wide  its  doors  unless  its  “Oi)en,  Sesame’’  is 
si)oken  in  our  soul.  Just  as  the  robber’s  cavern 
was  filled  with  riches,  S(j  is  (jur  heart  when  it  is 
])laced  in  onr  body  b>’  our  Maker.  No  matter 
what  we  do  in  life,  our  daily  work  is  tinged  in 
some  degree  l>y  our  love  of  Nature;  it  influences 
ns  constantly;  even  in  the  restless  town  we  can 
see  the  sky  with  its  marvelous  shades  of  color 
and  soaring  clouds,  and  feel  in  the  air  the  strength 
of  Nature’s  hold  upon  us;  and  in  the  o])en  where 
we  circle  the  fields,  still  and  fair,  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  forest  where  the  dark,  green  beeches 
stand  with  their  tops  together  against  the  sky, 
the  full  meaning  of  her  influence  as  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  it,  comes  to  us  most  vividly. 

Many  of  the  best  ]jictures  in  onr  book  of 
Nature  are  those  of  evening  when  j)erha])s  we 
are  peculiarly  sensiti\e  to  her  mystery.  I have 
added  many  thoughts  to  my  copy  along  the 
evening-road. 

The  Evening-Road 

The  twilight  o])ens  a (|iiiet  way  along  the 
road,  crossing  it  with  dark  rich  shadows,  and 
ligliting  the  distance  with  a last  glow  of  bright- 
ness. With  what  tenderness  evening  seems  to 
lull  the  earth  to  slec|); 

“ ’Tis  she  whose  hand  wilh  loving  care. 
Lightens  the  burdens  all  things  l)ear.’’ 

The  evening  road. is  the  road  that  <li|)s  intcj 
the  hills,  that  winds  among  the  trees,  that  ribbon- 
like swee|)S  j)ast  the  wood  aTid  over  the  little 
brooks  and  brown-bedded  streaTiis. 

It  is  a road  of  dreams,  where  our  fanc\’  ])ietures 
an  endless  i)rocession,  |)hantom-like  in  the  soft 
dusk,  of  Ihe  travelers  of  the  ])ast.  They  seem 
to  beckon  us  to  follow.  U])  the  hills  and  down  the 
vales,  through  \ illages  old  and  gray,  as  if  around 


the  bend  they  would  show  us  that  this  road 
ends,  like  the  road  which  all  of  us  some  day  will 
take,  in  the  city  of  our  dreams,  the  land  that  is 
the  desire  of  our  heart. 

Dickens  describes,  “A  multitude  of  people  and 
yet  a solitude.”  Here  it  is  the  opposite,  a 
solitude  and  yet  a multitude;  for  here  on  this 
(piiet  way,  sometimes  by  the  open  fields  and 
meadows,  sometimes  past  the  hillsides  or  through 
the  deep,  hidden  places  of  the  wood,  we  may 
find  a j)erfect  solitude;  but  our  mind  is  filled 
with  recollections  of  days  and  friends  of  the 
past.  In  all  this  quiet  beauty  they  seem  to 
surround  us,  it  seems  to  be  God’s  road  and  we 
in  the  midst  of  a multitude  of  the  heavenly  host. 

Coming  thus  to  the  evening-road  when  the 
bright  day  is  done,  behold,  it  has  become  a 
wanderway,  a wandertrail,  journeyed  over  care- 
lessly by  some,  thoughtfully  by  others;  where 
some  men  have  found  and  others  have  hidden 
their  hearts.  No  call  in  Nature  is  more  insistent, 
iKjthing  so  suddenly  quickens  that  mysterious 
sense  lying  passive  in  your  heart  waiting  to  be 
wakened.  It  is  a thrilling  call,  so  tenderly  does 
the  road  unfold  before  ns,  so  surely  does  the 
charm  of  its  beautiful,  straight  stretches  and 
graceful  curves  lead  ns  along  its  way. 

Perhaps  the  cvening-roail  runs  through  a 
yellow  wood  aflame  from  a golden  sky,  or  through 
a wood  of  somber  ])ines  with  still,  shadowed 
nooks  under  their  <lark  sha})es.  Is  there  sweeter 
music  than  the  soft  refrains  the  wind  whispers 
along  its  way?  Can  you  store  your  heart  with 
greater  wealth  than  the  sense  of  reverence  that 
comes  to  yon  on  this  path  to  Nature’s  haunts? 

lYherever  it  runs,  warm  and  fragrant  in 
summer,  cool  and  gray  in  spring,  drowsy  and 
flewey  in  autumn,  its  restful  (piiet  is  certain. 
Here  we  come  in  the  dusk  and  treasure  the  dear 
memories  of  life  until  the  flame  of  love  glows 
brighter  in  onr  heart  and  we  see  that  amid  all 
the  wild  sweetness  of  the  roads,  the  smile  of  the 
evening-road  is  fondest  and  echoes  truest  in  our 
soul. 

AVe  love  the  brooks,  the  wejods,  the  hills,  the 
fiehls  and  all  the  beautifni  places  of  Nature,  but 
we  remember  the  road,  and  little  glimpses  of 
its  sweeping  curves  and  its  shaded  fragrant  ways 
flash  across  onr  mind  as  we  go  about  onr  daily 
duties. 

No  one  can  write  your  book  of  Nature  for 
you;  you  must  do  it  yourself.  She  will  never 
fail  to  ins])ire  yon;  the  light  that  shines  across 
the  fields,  the  wind  that  murmurs  through  the 
w(»od  and  the  soft  beauty  that  is  blended  in  the 
dejiths  of  the  distance  are  all  waiting  for  your 
heart  to  open  and  take  them  in.  Once  you 
understand  dearly  that  it  is  not  what  some  one 
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cist*  has  written  alioiil  Nature  that  should 
guide  you,  hut  what  you  see  and  interpret 
yourself  that  matters,  you  are  oti  the  right  road 
and  A'onr  hook  has  a jiermancnt  entry. 

Jn  writing  in  your  hook  of  Nature  you  must 
not  always  dejiend  on  what  is  actually  before 
you;  you  must  not  he  hound  hard  and  fast  to 
the  fact  that  here  are  trees  of  wood  and  green 
leaves,  here  are  earth  anil  grass  and  growing 
things,  all  good  to  look  at  with  the  eye;  hut 
that  here  is  niueh  more  d'  you  look  with  the  mind, 
if  >011  hring  into  play  your  imagination.  AVith- 
out  imagination,  you  cannot  enjoy  her  heautifid 
mastery.  If  yon  find  a line  of  dullness  in  your 
hook  it  is  hecause  some  of  the  magic  has  heeu 
left  out,  the  fullest  measure  of  which  is  necessary 
and  which  imagination  alone  will  su|)pl\'. 

d'he  eontenfs  of  Nature's  hook,  then,  are  not 
to  he  lightly  cousidered.  It  is  only  through 
having  a heart  of  jioetry  and  a rich  imaginative 
si'iise  that  these  hest  things  will  he  written  in  its 
l>ages.  and  when  we  go  out  in  search  of  th.em 
over  the  wonderful  hills,  through  the  alluring 
woods,  along  the  graceful  roads  and  heside  the 
singing  hrooks,  we  feel  that  we  are  lindiug  even 
more  than  we  looked  for,  that  somewhere  in 


our  inmost  soul  we  have  sounded  the  hest  note 
of  the  scale. 

Nature  never  poses;  hut  in  any  of  her  moods 
she  presents  a perfection  of  arrangement  that 
ecli]ises  any  jiose  we  can  conceive.  Love  for 
her  is  something  that  lures  us  to  her  places  of 
delight;  that  takes  us  journeying  out  to  the 
healthful  hills  and  pursuing  the  cooling  streams 
that  heal  our  w'ounded  spirit;  that  conies  to 
us  in  the  wind  that  stirs  the  fresh  s])ring-leaves 
and  in  the  life  that  hursts  forth  in  the  May 
flowers  and  that  tills  all  the  radiance  flung  so 
lavishly  over  the  earth. 

There  is  a thrill  when  we  feel  the  sorcery  in 
the  crimson  skies  at  sunset;  a ])erfect  sense  of 
Iileasure  in  the  sweetness  of  the  careless  w*ood- 
land-])ath  hreathing  its  leafy,  friendly  love  upon 
us;  something  that  iiulls  at  the  strings  of  our 
heart  in  the  high-roatl  we  rainhie  over  with  the 
grass  stirring  and  whisjieriug  and  the  trees 
leaning  in  the  w ind. 

My  hook  of  Nature  contains  entries  of  love 
for  all  the  trees;  hut  if  there  is  an\'  variety  that 
sings  a inn-er  song  in  my  heart  than  the  rest  it 
is  the  gra  y-hirch  which  seems  to  me  to  he  one  of 
(■oil's  ])oems. 


Under  the  Birches 

It  is  a snowy  Heet  with  spreading,  green  sails 
that  stands  along  this  peaceful  trail;  the  breath 
of  the  waysides  and  the  distant  woods  is  blown 
along  its  way,  and  with  their  droning  music  is 
blended  the  voices  of  a land  of  dreaTiis, 

Under  the  birches  the  restless  clamorous  city 
is  ft>rgotten;  all  about  us  is  a mysterious  presence, 
alive  and  astir  but  not  to  be  seen — a hidden  joy, 
yet  none  the  less  real.  He  who  does  not  devote 


loveliness.  The  air  is  taintless,  the  reaches  of 
wilderness  gleam  with  color,  the  black  boughs 
of  the  s])ruces  cry  their  wild,  high  songs  in  the 
wind,  the  purple  mist  enfolds  the  distant  hills 
and  here  under  the  birches,  no  matter  which 
way  I chance  to  look,  no  matter  which  way  the 
shadows  fall,  the  smiles  of  Nature  u])on  me  are 
tender,  healing  ami  revealing. 

Under  the  birches  the  doors  of  my  heart  are 
opened  and  I hear  the  tales  the  grasses  are 
whispering,  the  shadowy  stories  the  south  wind 
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himself  in  some  degree  to  the  love  of  Nature 
deprives  himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  i)ri\’ileges 
of  life.  Her  richest  beant\'  is  that  in  \dur  heart; 
the  witchery  of  these  starry,  glistening  trees, 
the  cool  ami  silence  of  their  shining  foliage,  the 
tender  harmonies  of  eolor  that  liatlie  the  ground 
beneath  them  ami  the  rare  jierfume  that  fills  the 
air;  >'ou  eannot  know  these  things  unh-ss  a 
sjiirit  of  true  love  flows  with  tin-  blood  iii  \oiir 
veins. 

It  is  with  a ((uickeneil  breath  I hear  the  songs 
of  Nature,  that  I see  her  charms  beekoiiuig  to 
me  as  I pass  along  the  wa\ s I love  so  well,  and 
my  heart  strays  on  with  the  murmuring  breezes; 
with  my  footfall  sound  the  ghosts  of  drc’ams. 
and  out  of  the  shadows  Nature  lifts  Ikt  face  of 
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brings  from  the  hill-tojis,  the  mystical  legends 
the  pines  are  sighing  and  c\'eu  the  thoughts  that 
haunt  the  shy  woods-blossoms. 

d'hose  of  us  who  stri^■e  to  perpetiiati'  some  of 
these  effects  by  means  of  the  camera,  should 
stml>'  our  copy  of  Nature's  book  most  faithfully 
because  it  is  our  lo\'e  of  Nature  and  the  way  it 
guides  our  thoughts  that  delermines  the  worth 
of  our  pictures.  e are  all  a part  of  Nature, 
and  our  work  depends  on  how  |>erfeetly  we 
realise  this  truth;  on  our  s<'rious  study  of  her 
ways  and  being  able  to  ada|)l  ourselves  to  ap- 
jireeiate  her  elfeet  upon  us.  If  yon  go  to  Nature’s 
great  play-  or  work-house  often  enough,  \on  find 
that  something  is  gaineil  there  that  eanuot  be 
ae(|uired  elsew  here. 


But,  if  you  make  pictures,  make  tliem  fear- 
lessly; let  them  express,  be  it  iii  ever  so  slight  a 
measure,  the  Nature  that  you  yourself  see. 

If  you  make  them  well  you  must  think  well, 
for  always  the  hands  are  guided  l)y  the  mind. 
Bemember,  what  a truly  rare  thing  is  a high 
aim  and  be  sure  to  keep  yours  high.  Nature 
affords  a generous  measure  of  bracing  inspira- 
tions and  endlessly  interesting  opjjortunities 
that  remind  you  of  this  imj)ortance  and  there 
is  always  a halo  of  i)urity  over  every  offering 
she  gives  us. 

You  must  get  the  whole  air  of  the  outdoors 
into  your  book;  write  into  it  the  glory  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  cool  of  the  shade;  fill  it  with 
the  emotional  influence  of  beauty;  show  that 
you  appreciate  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  glim- 
mering vistas  along  the  forest-l)rook,  tliat  the 
overspreading  sunset  hues  flood  your  heart  as 
well  as  the  earth. 

“God  began  to  talk  to  us  ages  before  we  were 
born”;  yet  whether  our  study  of  Nature’s  book 
be  where  the  violets  nestle  under  tlie  tall  willows, 
or  in  the  wideness  of  the  summer-meadows; 
whether  our  thoughts  be  of  the  same  purity  as 
the  warm  wind  that  tdows  in  the  marsh,  or  as 
reverent  as  the  solemn  songs  of  tire  great,  dark 
pines,  we  will  always  find  as  we  look  Iraek  that 
we  have  made  too  little  of  Nature-love  and 
failed  to  appreciate  its  imjrortance. 

Our  love  of  Nature,  so  old  aiifl  so  new,  should 
possess  us  constantly;  not  simjrly  as  we  find  it 
in  the  hushed  summer-woods,  or  feel  its  force  in 
the  hazy  morning-hills,  but  filling  our  heart  as 
the  air  fills  our  lungs. 

Our  jrictnres,  foo,  shoidd  hold  seerets  that 
are  not  revealed  at  first,  whispers  of  some  idyllie 
mooil  of  Nature.  I am  not  particular  whether 
you  call  your  work  art  or  not;  l)ut  it  must  be  an 
expression  of  your  impression  of  the  snlijeet. 
Many  exanii)les  of  so-called  art  do  not  exj)ress 
any  one's  idea  of  anything.  They  are  merely 
bizarre,  d’here  is  siieh  a thing  as  originality, 
and  such  a thing  as  eccentricity. 

A sharp  picture  is  a very  literal  thing.  Ex- 
ceedingly sharp  pictures  are  apt  to  be  filled  with 
jarring  notes,  as  if  the  maker’s  touch  lacked 
tenderness;  they  seem  in  a way  to  be  emj)ty 
abstractions.  We  instinctively,  on  the  other 


hand,  think  of  a picture  softened  to  a suitable 
degree,  as  the  product  of  a poet’s  hand  perfectly 
adjusted  to  his  mind;  we  feel  that  he  has  subor- 
dinated everything  that  warred  against  a proper 
harmony,  yet  when  we  go  too  far  with  softness, 
with  arrangement  or  construction,  we  become 
weak,  we  exaggerate  and  strain  for  effects.  In 
some  way  in  each  picture  there  should  be  a 
special  revelation  of  the  maker’s  meaning,  and 
in  his  work  as  a whole  there  should  be  concrete 
evidence  of  his  convictions. 

Communing  with  Nature,  rounding  out  your 
copy  of  her  book,  is  like  holding  the  same  sweet 
communion  with  music.  Many  times  I sit  at 
the  piano  and  wander  from  one  key  to  another 
just  playing  beautiful  chords  and  lovely  intervals 
that  roam  in  my  mind.  So  it  is  with  Nature- 
love;  many  days  I stray  over  her  sweet  keys 
with  thoughts  and  sensations  that  are  a medley 
of  wonderful  impressions,  lights,  shadows,  colors 
and  tints,  masses  of  form  and  harmony — effects 
that  have  byen  sealed  up  in  my  heart  for  days 
and  years  perha[)S.  They  are  vague  and  shadowy 
impressions  but  in  the  end  are  invaluable,  that 
furnish  always  a sense  of  rest — a quiet,  pure 
delight  that  takes  me  again  to  the  little  marshy 
pond  where  I heard  the  frog’s  shrill  fifing,  to  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  far  blue  hills. 

I know  there  is  a place  in  the  hills  where  I can 
climb  and  wonder  at  the  glory  uplifted  around 
me;  where  I can  watch  the  tall  straight  pines  as 
they  brood  in  the  quiet  light,  or  swing  in  the 
wind.  These  things  do  not  talk  in  our  language; 
the  gray  stones  in  the  field,  the  old  rugged  trees, 
and  the  brooks  we  walk  beside;  but  they  seem 
to  couver.se  with  something  in  my  blood;  there 
is  something  in  Nature’s  manner  that  shakes 
me  as  if  a spirit  hafl  j)assed  by,  and  she  takes 
my  hand  and  will  keep  it  to  the  end. 

And  so,  as  I have  loved  the  old  paths  and 
their  memories  are  ever  with  me,  I face  the  new 
paths  secure  and  unafraid,  keeping  my  vision 
clear,  knowing  that  as  I turn  the  leaves  of  life, 
I shall  be  guarded  on  the  j)ath  ahead  as  I was 
on  the  old  path,  by  a Presence  that  never  has 
anil  never  will  fail  me.  For  as  we  love  Nature, 
we  love  what  Nature  really  is,  we  love  what  is 
back  of  it  all;  whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  we 
arc  indissolubly  linked  with  its  Maker. 


PURE,  deep  blacks  in  photography  are  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  frequently  appear  in  i)hoto- 
graphic  prints.  When  deep  shadows  in  por- 
traiture are  shown  as  pure  blacks,  the  result  is 
not  only  untrue  to  nature,  l)ut  inartistic.  They 
can  l)e  excused  on  no  ground,  what.soever.  ,\s 
these  intense  shadows  arc  (piite  transparent  in 


the  negative,  they  can  be  easily  modified  to 
print  less  black  and  still  represent  a dark  tone. 
This  work  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a soft 
lead-i)eneil,  or  some  light  watereolor  applied 
uniformly  with  a brush  to  a j)ieee  of  fine  tissue- 
])aj)er  fastened  at  the  edges  of  the  negative. 

W.  A.  F. 
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Getting  More  Business  by  Using  Different  Displays 


FRANK  H.  WILLIAMS 


illlE  case  in  which  a professional 
pliotographer  displays  the  samples 
of  his  wares  in  front  of  his  establish- 
ment is  like  the  show-window  of  a 
retail-store.  This  case  may  be  hnng 
to  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  photographic  studio,  or  it  may  stanil  on  tlie 
curbing  in  front  of  the  building  in  which  the 
photographer  is  situated.  But  no  matter  where 
this  case  is  i)laced  or  what  ])articular  shape  it 
takes,  it  is,  nevertlieless,  tlie  ])hotographer’s 
w i n d o w-d  i s] ) 1 ay . 

Xow,  window-displays  are  recognised  by  retail- 
stores  as  being  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
to  obtain  patronage  that  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  store.  Time  and  again,  stores  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  a good  display  of  a certain 
line  of  goods  means  lug  sales  for  those  goods. 
And,  as  a consequence  of  this  well-known  value 
of  the  show-window  in  making  business  for  the 
retail-store,  most  stores  nowadays  spend  a lot  of 
time  and  money  in  making  their  window-displays 
just  as  attractive  and  just  as  powerful  selling- 
agents  as  possible. 

All  this  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  as  though 
photographers  might  spend  more  time  and 
thought  upon  their  own  show-windows  with 
considcral)le  profit  to  themselves. 

And  it  is  the  purj)ose  of  this  article  to  suggest 
some  of  the  things  which  might  easily  iuid  ine.x- 
pensively  be  done  to  give  greater  selling-power 
to  the  photographer's  show-windows. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  noticed  about 
the  window-displays  of  retail  stores  is  that  these 
displays  are  changed  with  consideral)le  frcciuencju 
Nearly  all  leading  retail-estal)lishments  in  tlie 
dry-goods  and  clothing-lines  make  it  a jiractice 
to  change  all  displays  once  a week.  Now  and 
then,  a store  is  found  which  makes  a still  more 
frequent  change  of  its  displays.  .Vnd  not  so 
very  long  ago  a Philadelphia  women's  wear  store 
found  that  daily  changes  of  its  window-displays 
resulted  in  a very  definite  increase  in  its  business. 

From  all  this,  it  becomes  eviilent  that  most 
photographers  could  change  their  displays  more 
frequently  and  make  a gain  as  the  result  of  these 
changes.  How  often  the  iihotograjihs  that  are 
placed  in  the  jihotographer's  window-displays 
one  month  are  there  the  next  month  and  the 
month  after  that  and  six  months  or  a year  later. 
•And  what  a bad  impression  such  displays  give 
to  women  who,  naturally,  are  right  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  matter  of  fashion  and  who  must, 
inevitably,  feel  that  any  photographer  is  “pretty 


slow”  who  tries  to  get  business  by  displaying 
jihotographs  which  were  made  before  the  present- 
day  fashions  came  into  style! 

Frequent  changes  of  the  disjilays  in  the  photog- 
rapher’s show-windows  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing worth  paying  more  attention  to  in  these 
days.  It  takes  but  little  time  to  change  the 
photographs  on  disjrlay  and  it  costs  almost 
nothing  to  make  such  changes. 

Another  very  noticeable  feature  about  the 
retail-store  display-windows  is  their  timeliness. 
Retail-stores  are  always  framing  window-displays 
which  are  based  on  a change  in  the  season,  or  on 
some  important  local  event  or  upon  some  other 
timely  feature. 

M’hy  could  not  ])hot(jgrajihers  adopt  the  same 
I)lan  with  success?  Siqjposc,  for  instance,  that 
some  big  and  im])ortant  local  civic  event  is  being 
planiu'd.  Su])pose  that  the  affair  is  in  the  hands 
of  a eommittee  composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  city.  And  sup])ose  that 
some  i)hotographer  has  made  ])hotographs  of 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  ^Vhy 
conld  not  he  change  his  disi>lay  to  include  these 
l)hotographs?  M’hy  conld  not  he  lal)el  each  of 
these  photographs  with  the  right  name  and  then 
state  the  position  and  duties  of  the  individual  in 
the  coining  civic  event?  Would  not  a disjilay  of 
such  a character  as  this  attract  a lot  more  atten- 
tion and  got  a lot  more  people  to  thinking  about 
the  photographer  than  any  ordinary  disiilay  of 
photograjffis  made  a year  or  so  ago  which  failed 
to  have  the  feature  of  timeliness?  And  would 
not  a lot  of  jieoplc  talk  aliout  the  display?  And 
would  not  all  this  word-of-mouth  advertising 
tend  to  make  more  business  for  the  photographer? 

Sui)])ose,  again,  that  the  jihotographer  lias 
made  some  photographs  in  which  new-style  hats 
arc  very  prominent.  Why  could  not  he  place 
such  photogra])hs  in  his  exhibit  and  call  attention 
to  the  new  hats  shown  in  the  pictures?  Surely 
such  a display  would  interest  a very  much  larger 
number  of  women  than  wouhl  any  ordinary 
disiilay  which  lacked  this  feature  of  style  and 
timeliness. 

Still  another  interesting  point  about  the  win- 
dow-di.splays  of  the  leading  retailers  is  the  fact 
that  their  window-disiilays  arc  always  and 
invariably  clean  and  fresh  and  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance. d'he  glass  in  the  windows  is  always  washed 
and  is  never  dusty.  I’he  floors  and  backgrounds 
arc  in  spick-an<l-s])an  condition.  .\nil  the  goods 
on  display  look  as  though  they  had  just  been 
taken  from  the  original  jiackages. 


HORIZONTAL  LIGHTNING-FLASH 
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III  this  jioiiit  tliere  lies  a very  good  idea  for 
jihotographers.  A ])hotographer's  display  shoulil 
look  just  as  attractive,  just  as  fresh  and  just  as 
pleasing  as  possible.  Old,  faded  jiriuts,  or  ])iet- 
ures  that  are  soiled  or  fadeil  or  old  in  apjiearanee, 
will  not  bring  business  to  the  photograjiher  as 
will  new,  fresh  prints  which  look  as  though  they 
had  just  been  made  the  day  before.  And  a 
background  for  the  case  which  is  faded  and  old  or 
dusty  will  not  give  as  sna]i]),v  or  jileasing  an 
a[)pearance  to  the  display  as  will  a cloth  or  jiainted 
liackground  which  is  fresh  and  absolutelx'  cleanly 
and  new  in  its  a])pearance. 

d'he  general  a])])earance  of  the  photographer's 
work  is  an  e.'ctreniely  iniiiortant  factor  in  the  ])ho- 
tographer's  business.  If  his  work  has  a look  of 
superiority,  then  he  has  very  little  difficulty  to 
obtain  a greater  [irice  for  it.  If  his  work  looks 
only  average,  then  he  will  get  a low  price.  And 
so  on. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  j).sychology  in 
the  way  that  a customer  will  look  at  thejihotog- 
rapher's  work.  If  the  environmeut  in  which  the 
])hotographer  does  Ids  work  is  (|uite  superior,  then 
the  customer  is  much  more  a|)t  to  feel  that  the 
Work  is  su])erior  than  if  the  environment  is  only 
average  or  not  even  average.  And  if  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  tiu-  |)hotographer  does  his 
work  are  shabby,  dusty  and  even  soiled,  then 
the  photographer  is  going  to  be  battling  against 
a pre-conceiv(‘d  idoa  that  everything  he  turns 


out  will  also  be  shabby,  dusty  and  below  the 
average. 

Now  this  thing  of  putting  the  customer  in  the 
right  mood  begins  before  the  customer  sets  foot 
in  the  .studio  itself.  It  begins  outside  the  studio 
witli  the  photographer's  ilisplay.  If  this  display 
is  of  the  sort  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  cus- 
tomer feel  that  the  photographer  is  up-to-the- 
minute,  does  superior  work  and  is  just  about  the 
liest  there  is,  then  that  customer  will  be  in  the 
right  mood  to  be  pleased  with  almost  anything 
the  photographer  does  and  to  be  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  price  the  jihotographcr  wants  to 
charge.  But  if  this  display  is  of  the  sort  that  is 
likely  to  give  the  customer  an  impression  of  dow- 
diness and  of  near-failure,  then  the  customer  is 
not  going  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  photog- 
rajiher's  work  nor  will  the  customer  be  so  ready 
to  pay  whatever  jjrice  the  jihotographer  asks. 

Really,  the  imjiortaiice  of  the  jihotographer’s 
“ window-dis])lay " has  not  been  emphasi.sed 
enough  in  the  past.  In  fact,  this  very  effective 
form  of  iiromot ion-work  has  been  rather  sadly 
neglected. 

Why  not  <lo  more  with  the  window-di.splays.^ 
Why  not  use  different  displays  from  time  to  time? 
Why  not  treat  them  more  in  the  way  that  a retail- 
store  treats  its  show-windows? 

Phologra])hers  want  to  get  all  the  business 
that  they  can  handle.  This  looks  like  a good 
way  of  going  after  more  business  inexpensively. 
So,  why  not  try  it  out  at  i/our  atmlioy 


Portraiture  at  The  Camera  Club 
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exhibition  of  i)ictorial  portraiture 
•as  held  from  December  1,5, 
j January  1.5.  lO^l,  at  Tlie  Camera 
'liib.  New  York,  comprising  fifty- 
liree  examples  of  the  work  of  Karl 
Tausig  of  New  York,  who  is  a member  of  that 
organisation. 

i\lr.  Tansig  approaches  jjortraitnre  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pictorial.  He  strives 
not  only  to  secure  a likeness  or  a characterisa- 
tion, but  seeks  to  add  some  touch  of  sentiment, 
feeling,  or  an  action  or  effect;  and  in  this  he 
succeeds  admirably  and  almost  invariably.  His 
prints  are  something  more  than  ])hotogra]dis; 
they  arc  jjictures.  In  future  years,  they  will 
be  cherished  l)y  the  sul)jects  as  indicative  not 
only  of  a resemblance.  l)ut  of  the  mood  and 
habitual  attitude  of  the  individuals  at  the  period 
of  life  de])icted. 

There  is  considerable  uniformity  of  (piality 
in  iMr.  Tausig's  display,  shown  in  the  textures 
and  general  excellence  of  his  work,  'hhis  I 
attribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  that 
he  uses  oidy  one  camera:  size  and  brand  of 

plate  (.5x7):  one  lens — a Smith  Visual  (Quality. 
Li  inches  focal  length;  one  kind  of  ]>apcr  - 
Artat(jne.  All  his  negatives  were  made  in 
homes:  none  in  a stmlio.  Tims  he  has  had  an 
o{)portunity  to  master  the  few  appliances  and 
arrangements  he  has  emi)loye<l.  and  can,  there- 
fore, repeat  an>-  success  at  will.  This  may 
teach  a lesson  to  some  who  ma>'  read  this,  for 
many  get  all  sorts  of  results  because  they  are 
continually  resorting  to  ditferent  methods  of 
w(;rking.  For  t<jo  man>‘  tools  and  ex])criments 
are  aj)t  to  cause  more  or  less  failure  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Air.  Tausig  has  attained  a high  raids  very 
fluickly.  He  has  been  a portrait  ])hotographer 
only  for  about  fcmr  years.  Now  his  exani])les 
are  hung  at  the  best  exhibitions  in  this  countr\- 
and  atiroad;  and  it  has  all  been  accomplishcil 
since 

PerhajiS.  Air.  Tausig  is  seen  at  his  best  in  his 
child-pictures.  "Hilarity,  " shown  at  dhe  Lon- 
don Salon.  Itt'i’O,  is  a nuisteriiiece.  .V  child, 
little  more  than  an  infant,  is  dc])icted  laughing 
most  naturally  and  gleefull\',  and  in  all  the 
exuberance  of  health>-  childhood  and  innoceid 
loveliness.  'Fhe  modeling  is  ex(|uisite  :ind  the 
flesh  tints,  textures  and  pose  arc  ('xceedingly 
aflmirable.  " Wonder-E\-es " is  likewise  a child 
study,  shown  in  at  both  Pittsburgh  and 


Toronto,  and  is  a most  truthfnl  and  enjoyable 
rendering — the  eyes  wide  open  in  wonderment, 
the  tones  very  subtle  and  the  whole  very  satisfy- 
ing. "Alaster  Tom,”  a boyhood-ju'csentation, 
was  the  forerunner  of  Air.  Tausig's  success,  for 
it  was  exhibited  at  Toronto  in  191!)  and  then 
awarded  the  bine  ribbon  in  the  honie-])ortrait 
class  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention,  in  ]9"29. 
For  outstanding  merit,  it  is  among  the  l)est  in 
Air.  Tausig's  exhibit.  It  combines  with  beauty 
of  pattern  real  expression  of  youthful  character 
and  nonchalance.  “The  S])cll  of  the  FAiiry 
Tale”  shows  a little  girl  in  absorbed  attention, 
and  oblivious  to  everything  or  everyone  but  that 
which  is  attracting  her;  is  cpiite  natural  and 
perfect  in  pose;  the  modeling  is  faullless,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  best  exani])les  of  child-|)hotog- 
ra])hy  I have  ever  seen.  It  was  accc])ted  at 
Los  Angeles,  1921.  “Curly  Head,  " “Sweet- 
ness,” “Study  of  a Boy's  Head  " and  "When 
John  Henry  Smiles”  are  cxcei)tional  renderings. 
“Huck  Finn.”  shown  at  Toronto,  1920,  would 
have  delighted  Alark  Twain  for  an  illustration. 
“A  Country  Lad”  is  similar  in  ly])eand  eciually 
well  done.  “The  Climax  of  the  Story,"  and 
“Sister,”  “Ale  and  Dolly”  present  the  (|iiaint- 
ness  and  coy  ness  of  the  little  girl  or  boy,  so  much 
admired  in  early  life  and  which  so  soon  dej)art. 
“Cousin  Bill”  is  an  unusually  tine  exani])le  of 
l)o>hood-attitude  anil  ])ert  expression,  and  was 
lionored  by  being  hung  at  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society's  exhibition,  1920.  “Jeanne 
Deal  ' and  “Alargie”  de.ser\-e<l  the  attention 
and  higli  praise  tlu-y  recei\'ed. 

Portraits  of  men  were  well  rciiresciited.  .V 
very  forceful  jirint  was  “TIu'  Alovie  .Vetor,” 
accepted  at  Pittstmrgh,  J'oronto  aud  the  Royal, 
1920.  'Phis  is  full  of  character  ami  jioise  ami. 
ill  all  res|)ects,  outstanding.  “Hon.  ILan 
Alorgan  " brought  Air.  Tausig  the  blue  ribbon 
in  the  grand  ])ortrait-elass  at  .\tlanlie  Cil\’, 
1920,  and  features  a fine  head  and  figure,  dclighf- 
full\’  ])osed,  full  of  slreugth  and  a masf er])ieee 
of  arfistie  work  and  characterisation.  The 
well-known  actor,  “ Fiigene  O'Brien,”  a|)pears  in 
familiar  attitude  aud  garb,  in  a lnw-keye<l 
rendering,  very  rich  ami  tonefiil  in  lextiires. 
This  picture  i'^  a du]>lieate  of  one  I hat  was 
accepted  at  Los  .\ngele.s,  1!»2I.  “J'lie  Old 
Philosopher'’'  apjieared  at  Pittsburgh  ami 
Toronto.  1920,  and  it  would  be  diftieult  to  sur- 
(lass  it  as  a jiortrayal  of  an  I'Iderly  genfleiuan. 
All  the  lines  and  charai'ter  markings  nf  a long 
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life  of  study,  concentration,  lal)or  and,  perhaps, 
of  suffering,  are  clearly  delineated  and  seen. 
“Sketch-Portrait  of  Mr.  L.”  is  most  happily 
spaced  and  wrought.  Shown  at  Pittshurgh  and 
Toronto,  “The  Student’’  is  deserving 

of  clo.se  study  and  much  connnendation. 

Mr.  Tausig  scores  many  a triumph  with  his 
portraits  of  ladies.  “The  Lady  and  the  Dog” 
attract(‘d  mnch  attention  and  received  very 
favorahle  criticism  at  the  Royal,  1920,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  pictures  at  Los  Angeles, 
1921.  It  was  the  largest  in  Mr.  Tausig's  collec- 
tion, measuring  24  x 30  inches.  The  tonal 
values  are  excellently  arranged  and  distrilmted 
and  in  all  re.spects  it  is  extremely  meritorious 
and  prai.seworthy.  “Sketch-Portrait  of  Mrs. 
L.”  was  at  The  London  Salon  exliihition,  1920, 
and  among  the  pictures  selected  to  represcid  the 
l)est  American  work  shown  afterwards  at  The 


London  Camera  Club.  It  exhibits  a profile 
])osc  and  is  a choice  example  of  a sketch  done 
photographically.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Tausig’s 
very  best,  a delightful  presentation  of  a charm- 
ing subject.  “Sketch-Portrait  of  Mrs.  R.”  is 
somewhat  similar,  except  that  it  discloses  a 
front  view,  is  more  “sketchy”  and  striking  in 
attitude.  This  will  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 
“A  Sister  of  Mercy”  suggested,  if  it  did  not 
really  i)resent,  one  of  those  ministering  angels, 
so  lovely  and  so  loving.  It  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  a pictorial  result.  “Martha”  was 
a ])ortrait  of  a demure  maiden,  a full-length 
figure,  high  in  key  and  satisfying  in  all  its  details. 
“Mother-Love”  was  exquisite  in  its  textural 
beauty  and  pose:  showed  a dear,  old,  careworn 
face  full  of  love  and  motherly  kindness. 
“Mother  Dear”  was  a low-toned  specimen, 
cleverly  arranged  in  the  space,  offering  a view 
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of  a lovely  personality  and  was  the  chief  attrac- 
tion for  a nuniher  of  painters  who  saw  it.  “The 
Coquette”  was  truly  coquettish — her  large, 
hlack,  lustrous  eyes  following  one  wherever  one 
went;  and  it  was  outstanding,  not  only  in  size, 
hut  (piality.  “Rhoda,”  at  both  Pittsburgh  and 
Toronto  last  year,  is  a fine  space-decoration  of 
a handsome  and  interesting  young  lady  that 
does  much  credit  to  the  artist.  “The  Madonna 
of  the  Ghetto"  is  a homely  and  convincing  repre- 
sentation of  a denizen  of  the  slums,  suitably 
attired  and  wonderfully  suggestive  in  movement 
and  carriage.  “Sweet  Motherhood”  is  a two- 
fignre  study  of  a mother  and  child,  the  babe 
seen  fondly  caressing  the  mother  and  the  latter 
manifesting  in  her  countenance  the  joy  and  love 


of  motherhood — a convincingly  tender  and 
enjoyable  work. 

What,  probably,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
Mr.  Tansig's  success  is  great  patience.  One  of 
his  best  pictures  is  that  of  a child  which  was  so 
unruly,  that  four  hours  was  required  to  bring 
the  contest  of  photographing  it  to  a triumphant 
conclusion.  Yet  our  artist  patiently  waited, 
and  finally  succeeded  and  several  salon  honors 
have  been  his  reward.  Again,  he  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  children  and  their  cobjjeration  by 
telling  them  stories  and  thereby  ol)taining  some- 
thing of  the  mental  characteristics.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  Mr.  Tansig  works  with  his  head  as  well 
as  his  hands,  and  is  very  original  in  his  methods. 
In  this  respect,  he  is  worthy  of  emulation. 


An  Unusual  Branch  of  Photography 

LEE  BONIFACE  COWART 


PHOTOGRAPHER  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  carries  on  a very  brisk 
business  at  funerals  by  photo- 
graphing the  dead.  Of  all  other 
businesses,  that  of  a jjhotographer 
of  dead  people  might  be  imagined  as  the  least 
likely  to  afford  thrills.  What  could  be  less 
thrilling  than  to  aim  a camera  at  a corpse  and 
order  him  to  assume  a ghastly  smile,  and  make  a 
picture  of  it  on  a glass-plate?  That  is  what  the 
average  person  imagines;  but  some  very  unusual 
feats  arc  sometimes  accomplished. 

This  Canadian  photographer,  as  has  been  said, 
d(jes  a good  luisiness  in  his  locality.  Rarely 
does  a native  of  J’oland,  Russia  or  Serbia  play 
the  star-r(*)le  at  a funeral  without  being  photo- 
graphed. Although  with  Canadians,  photo- 
gra])hs  arc  sometimes  made  of  Howers  at  funerals, 
the  custom  of  phofographing  the  dead  is  limited 
mainly  to  those  from  foreign  lands. 

d'he  ])rocedurc  is  (piite  informal.  The  photog- 
ra])her  appears  generally  at  the  church  with  his 
Irnsty  camera  cleared  for  action.  The  coffin 
is  ])lace<l  on  end  agaiiist  the  wall,  the  lid  opened, 
an<l  the  body  of  the  dead  |)crson  revealed  standing 
upright  a])]>arently.  About  this  gruesome  center- 
piece the  sorrowing  relatives  gather. 


On  one  occasion  a commotion  was  caused  by 
the  deceased  sliding  out  of  the  coffin  when  the 
picture  was  about  to  l)e  made.  On  another 
occasion,  the  photograj)her’s  nerve  was  tested 
when  the  relatives  demanded  that  the  eyes  of 
the  corp.se  be  opened  to  make  the  picture  look 
more  natural.  The  hardy  camera-man  complied, 
and  the  resulting  picture  was  strange  and  horrible. 

Sometimes  the  relatives  would  have  the  casket 
brought  out  of  the  clnirch,  lifted  on  end,  and  the 
lamented  photographed  in  the  of)en  street. 

One  reason  for  the  strange  custom  is  said  to 
l)e  that  the  j)ictures  are  sent  to  relatives  of  the 
deafl  person  in  the  old  land — Russia,  Poland — 
the  idea  being  to  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
person  in  ((uestion  was  dead — or  pretended  to 
be — when  the  picture  was  made. 

What  appeared  to  be  a miracle  was  performed 
by  a photographer  for  an  appreciative  foreigner 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  eye.  The 
gentleman  a])plicd  to  have  his  ificture  made  to 
send  away  and  wanted  to  look  as  well  as  possible. 

By  enlarging  the  jcicture  and  drawing  in  an 
extra  eye,  and  reducing  the  picture  again,  the 
clever  photographer  was  able  to  produce  a photo- 
graph with  two  perfectly  good  eyes.  When  the 
foreigner  called,  he  was  filled  with  joy. 
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An  Experience  in  Low-Power  Micro-Photography 


PETER  W.  SAUL 


NE  day,  not  long  ago,  there  arrived 
in  the  inorning-inail  a package 
tliat  contained  a dental  broach  and 
a letter,  with  a request  that  the 
instrninent  be  photographed  to  a 
diameter  of  about  5/8  of  an  inch  to  show  as 
plainly  as  possible  its  construction. 

The  broach  itself  is  but  a very  fine  needle  about 
1 /64  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  sharp  projecting 
barbs  cut  spirally  from  the  .shank.  So  fine  are 
these  barbs  that  they  are  visible  only  under  a 
magnifying-glass — and  here  was  a proposition 
to  enlarge  the  image  to  about  5/8  of  an  inch! 
A direct  magnification  of  about  3 diameters  is 
nothing  unusnal,  but  here  was  something  that 
required  a 40  diameter  magnification,  with  only 
the  usual  commercial  equipment  at  hand. 

Several  ])reliminary  exjjeriments  were  made, 
first  with  the  focusing-tulje  and  eye-piece  of  a 
small  telescope;  and,  secondly,  bj'  using  a small 
pocket-microscope  in  connection  with  a 10-inch 
lens  focused  at  infinity.  In  neither  case  were  the 
results  succes-sfid. 

But  an  article  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wall,  E.R.P.S., 
in  the  January,  1915,  issue  of  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine seemed  to  offer  the  best  suggestions.  By 
placing  a Oj^-inch  lens  on  an  8x10  view-camera, 
a negative  of  3 diameters  was  made  on  a Medium 
I.SO  D.  C.  plate,  and  by  using  artificial  illumi- 
nation from  the  side,  and  a white  background. 
The  best  negative  from  a series  of  tests  was  placed 
before  condensors,  with  the  light  well  diffused, 
and  an  enlarged  jiositive  made.  This  gave  an 
image  of  9 diameters.  This  positive,  when  dry, 
was  also  jilaced  before  the  condensors.  and  an 
enlarged  negative  made  therefrom  with  an  image 
of  3()  diameters.  When  jirinted,  what  an  awfid 
looking  oljject  it  was!  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
double-coated  plates  were  used,  and  rather  dilute 
developer  at  aliout  50°  Fahr.,  the  image  .showed 
granularity  and  a lack  of  solidity  that  was 
rather  disappointing  technically  and  otherwi.se. 


However,  in  the  next  experiment  we  determined 
to  obtain  as  large  an  initial  magnification  as 
possible;  and,  requiring  a lens  of  the  shortest 
focal  length  available,  a pocket-camera  of  a well- 
known  make  was  pressed  into  service.  Removing 
the  lens,  we  monnted  it  on  a lens-board  of  a 5 x 7 
view-camera.  The  back  of  the  5x7  was  removed 
and  the  camera  was  placed  against  the  opening 
of  a 63/2  X 83^  view-camera.  This  back  we  also 
removed,  and  adjusted  the  camera  to  the  front 
Opening  of  an  8x10  view-camera.  All  joints  were 
then  rendered  light-tight  by  means  of  focusing- 
cloths,  and  the  whole  arrangement  clamped  fast 
on  a stout  Ij/^-inch  plank.  When  the  holder  that 
contained  the  broach  had  been  fixed  in  position 
firmly,  and  the  necessary  focus  obtained,  lo  and 
behold  an  image  appeared  on  the  groundglass 
of  about  15  diameters.  Glycerine  applied  to 
the  glass  rendered  the  image  much  brighter;  but 
no  amount  of  stopping  down  seemed  to  increase 
the  depth  of  focus.  The  barbs  facing  the  lens, 
being  in  a different  jilane  from  those  at  the  side 
of  the  shank,  reflected  the  light,  and  would  persist 
in  appearing  as  meaningless  blobs  of  light.  Fur- 
thermore, although  a movement  of  an  inch  on 
the  liack-focus  produced  no  apparent  change, 
the  slightest  movement  of  tlie  front  focusing- 
screw  meant  total  loss  of  definition. 

Then  appeared  another  fact  to  cause  trouble. 
The  slightest  vibration,  unnoticeable  on  the 
broach  itself,  caused  the  image  on  the  groundglass 
to  sway  to  and  fro.  So,  blocks  of  resilient  rubber 
were  fastened  under  the  four  corners  of  the  plank, 
and  the  exposure  made  about  midnight,  using  a 
D.  C.  Medium  Iso  Plate,  giving  10-minutes’ 
exposure  at  F/16  and  artificial  illumination. 

The  negative  was  then  enlarged  on  bromide 
paper  to  jiroduce  an  image  of  about  GO  diameters. 
This  print  was  then  retouched  to  give  firmness 
to  the  parts  that  appeared  out  of  focus,  and  then 
re-copied  down  to  40  diameters.  The  resulting 
print  proved  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  all. 


PORTRAITURE  is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  most  difficult  branch  of  ])hotography.  It 
re(|uires  the  skilfnl  nse  of  camera  and  illumina- 
tion. When  amateur-portraitists  attribute  their 
distorted  effects  to  the  light,  by  asserting  that 
nature  never  mistakes,  they  err  egregiously. 
Painters  do  not  always  picture  all  that  they  see, 
and  omit  undesirable  objects.  In  warm  weather, 
we  use  ice  to  pre.serve  our  food;  when  it  rains. 


we  use  umbrellas  to  keep  us  dry;  and  we  wear 
eye-glasses  to  correct  our  defective  vision.  The 
professional  portraitist  employs  screens  to  diffuse 
strong  light  and  to  lighten  strong  shadows. 
Deep  shadows  caused  by  strong  illumination  can 
be  improved  by  skilful  retouching.  If  unable 
to  do  this  difficult  work  satisfactorily,  the 
amateur-portraitist  should  engage  the  services 
of  a recognised  exjiert  retomdier.  W.  A.  F. 
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LADY  GKEY  ROSES 
.1.  HORACE  MCFARLAM)  COMPANY 


A STERN  AND  ROCK-BOUND  COAST 


CHARLES  W.  LONG 


An  Attempted  Photographic  “Come-Back” 

CHARLES  W.  LONG 


THOUGH  I miglit  justly  lay  claim 
o the  title  of  “old-timer,”  my 
)hotogra])liic  efforts  have  been  so 
])asmodic  and  intermittent,  at 
imes  having  been  allowed  to  lapse 
altogether,  that  to-day  I fear  I shoidd  he  more 
ai)proi)riately  styled  a “ l)ack-numl)er.” 

About  thirty  years  ago  I took  uj)  camera-work; 
and,  though,  since  that  time,  I have  never  com- 
pletely  lost  ititerest  in  things  ])liotograi)hic,  yet, 
I found,  a few  months  ago,  upon  making  an  effort 
to  "come-back,"  that  the  art-science  had  com- 
pletcly  out-strip])cd  me;  and  that  if  1 expi’cted 
to  do  any  work  worthy  of  the  name,  I should 
be  obliged  to  learn  all  over  again. 

d'he  ol)ject  of  this  attempt  is  not  reminiscence, 
although,  iio  doubt,  somethiug  along  that  line 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  ])resent-day  workers. 
What  I wish  to  accomplish  is  to  present  to  your 
reader,  especially  to  the  younger  elcmeid,  some 
of  the  things  I have  accomj)lished  under  rather 
<litticult  circumstances  and  with  meager  ecjuip- 
nicnt. 

I am  acc(jin|)anying  this  article  with  several 


prints  illustrating  what  I have  done.  I do  not 
claim  that  these  efforts  are  the  best  that  it  is 
])ossil)le  to  do,  even  with  the  rather  make-shift 
facilities  I am  obligefl  to  put  up  with;  but  they 
are  at  least  as  good,  in  my  opinion,  as  some  I 
have  .seen,  made,  probal)ly,  under  much  more 
favorable  circumstances.  Of  course,  I am  speak- 
ing of  ])hotographic  technique  only — I make  no 
claim  to  any  artistic  ability. 

In  my  pre.sent  country  boarding-hou.se,  I am 
bles.sed  with  electric  light;  and  there  is  running 
water  in  the  bathroom  across  the  hall.  Time 
was,  when  my  water-supjjly  was  a large  white 
pitcher  and  my  waste-pipe  a twelve-quart  bucket, 
one  of  wliich  was  always  full  and  the  other  always 
empty,  and  the  wrong  one  at  that.  But  that  is 
remiuisceuce — a sure  sign  I am  growing  old. 

My  darkroom  is  also  bedroom,  studio,  work- 
shojj  and  living-room.  I breathe  the  photo- 
graphic atmosphere,  waking  or  sleeping.  There 
are  wooden  frames  covered  with  cardboard  to 
fit  the  one  window  and  glass-lighted  balcony-door. 
It  takes  but  a minute  to  darken  the  room  suffi- 
ciently to  develoj)  a plate  or  film.  In  the  darkest 


corner,  where  none  of  the  wandering  light-rays 
can  reach  my  tray,  is  my  (leveloping-l)encli.  made 
of  two  rough  Ijoards. 

My  darkroom-lantern  is  made  of  an  old  tin 
cigar-humidor,  with  a S])oiled  .5  x 7 plate  set  into 
an  oi)ening  in  the  lid,  and  covered  with  ruhy- 
and-orange  fal)ric.  It  is  illuminated  by  means 
of  a '■2o-watt  electric  lamp.  When  I ]>rint  a 
developing-out  paper,  I put  in  a .50-\vatt  lamp, 
open  the  door  and  set  the  lantern  under  the  bench, 
where  I do  my  printing,  then  I develop  on  top. 
A curtain  of  brown  duck  hangs  from  the  edge 


in  the  ])eri])hery  of  the  pans — one  at  each  end  of 
a balanced  arm.  The  weights  are  chuidcs  of 
brass  and  slivers  of  tin,  which  I made  and  verified 
myself.  When  I weigh  an  ounce  of  carbonate, 
I have  tt)  take  about  three  bites  at  it,  as  the  pans 
are  not  big  enough  to  do  it  all  at  one  load.  But 
I've  had  ’em  thirty  years,  and  they  never  failed 
me  yet. 

I once  had  seven  cameras,  ranging  in  size  from 
a X roll-film  box-camera  to  a II  x 17  view- 
camera.  These  got  away  from  me  in  various 
ways,  until  my  present  efpiipment  consists  of  a 


ACROSS  CASTIXE  HARBOR 


CIIARl.ES  W.  I.ONG 


of  the  bench  to  the  floor,  as  a “.safety-first” 
precaution,  although  it  is  hardly  necessary,  if 
ordinary  care  is  used  in  handling  the  |)a])er.  ,V 
j)iece  of  thin,  yellow-tinted  wrai)i)ing-pa])cr, 
wrapped  around  the  electric  lamj)  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  gives  me  light  enough  to  sec  to  develoj) 
and  to  fill  my  printing-frame. 

I have  three  7x0  composition-trays,  a l(i-ounce 
and  a 4-ounce  glass-graduate,  a glass  fixing-box 
for  4 X .5’s  and  a galvanised  wash-box  for  f x .Vs 
and  .5  x 7's.  a two-fjuart  fruif-jar  ami  tlirec  or 
four  botfles  that  contain  my  stock-solutions. 
For  scales.  I use  an  old  ])air  of  2.Vcent  balances. 
These  consist  of  two  jnuis  about  tlic  size  of  a 
dollar-and-a-()uarter  each.  sus])ended  b>-  three 
strings,  diverging  from  a cot7imon  i)oint.  to  hobss 


4 X .5  I’oco.of  the  so-calh‘d  ('ycle  ty])c,and  a home- 
made view-camera,  with  two  backs  -one  ^ x 
S}/2.  one  S X 10  itiches.  But  I confine  most  of 
my  work  to  .5x7  negali\'cs.  by  using  inside  kits 
with  the  0*2  x 8^2  back. 

Of  h'nscs,  I have  two:  a Bansch  & bond) 
medium  wiili'-anglc  of  about  7’  j-i’R'h  focus,  w hicli 
covers  an  8 x 10  plate;  and  an  oM  .\nthony 
Blatyscopc,  of  about  0-incli  focus  which  works 
at  F 8.  I ntil  within  the  last  few  moidlis,  I 
never  used  a shutter  with  \arial>lc  six'cds.  For 
many  years,  I considcrc<l  in\-  ohl-fashionc<l, 
home-made,  drop  shutter  the  very  linnt  of  luxury. 
With  a rnl)l)cr-band  ac<-clcrator,  it  was  a very 
“fiend  for  spccil.  " A long  lime  ago,  ui>'  father 
mailc  for  me  a tlircc-h'a\«'(l  dia|)liragm-.shutter. 


manipulated  by  means  of  bulb-and-riibber  tube. 
There  was  nothing  like  it,  at  that  time,  on  the 
market;  and  I believe  it  was  the  first  diaphragm- 
shutter  ever  made.  I still  use  it  for  most  of 
my  work. 

I never  use  a watch  to  time  anything  less  than 

0 seconds;  and  I use  the  fastest  plates  I can  ob- 
tain. I see  a great  deal  in  ])hotographic  journals 
to  the  effect  that  success  or  failure  depends  en- 
tirely upon  exposure.  Also,  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain period  of  time,  peculiarly  adapted  to  each 
particidar  subject,  above  or  below  which  it  is 
not  permissil)le  to  go  excej)t  within  what  is 
termed  the  latitude  of  the  plate:  and  that  de- 
velopment is  a fixed  and  absolute  factor,  subject 
to  no  adjustment  or  control.  Probably,  that  is 
true,  in  the  main  ; but  I shoidd  like  to  have 
time  and  space  to  record  some  of  my  exjjeriences 
in  tliis  direction,  and  to  illustrate  my  article 
with  ])rints  from  negatives  I had  made  with 
^'arious  exi)osures  and  with  different  treatment  in 
devclo])ing. 

Although  I am  bound  to  admit  that  underex- 
posure is  not  only  possil)le,  but  might  be  said 
to  be  almost  universally  prevalent;  yet,  in  the 
thirty  odd  years  of  my  i)hotographic  exijerience, 

1 have  seldom,  if  ever,  encountered  an  over- 
exposed plate.  I have  given  twenty  times  the 
exposure  advised  by  the  exposure-tables,  and 
obtained  a good,  jn-iutable  negative — much 
better,  in  fact,  than  the  forced,  underexposed 
monstrosities  met  with  so  frequently. 

Put  I nnist  confess  that  it  is  only  since  reading 
Mr.  Cohen's  article,  in  the  August  1919  issue  of 
1*iioto-Er.v  IMag.vzine,  that  I have  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  last-named  result.  Ilis  idea 
of  combining  ainmouium  persulphate  with  the 
developer  is  a novel  one;  l)ut  the  results  he 
achieved  seemed  to  justify  a little  experimenting 
with  this  agent;  and,  I must  say,  that  some  of  the 
effects  I have  ju'oduced  with  it  prove  all  that 
lie  claimed  for  the  jirocess,  and  even  more.  Its 
very  sinqdicity  commends  it. 

With  an  Eastman  Portrait  Eilm  and  jiersul- 
phatc  in  the  developer,  there  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  ])rohibitive  limitations  to  direction  or 
intensity  of  lighting,  and  the  ei|ualisation  of 
])riiitiiig- values.  Halation  through  the  branehes 
of  trees,  against  a bright  sky  is  overcome,  and  the 
detail  ill  foreground-objects,  even  against  a 
briglil,  light,  is  jireserved.  In  cloud-work,  it 
obviates,  to  a large  degree,  the  necessity  to  use 
a color-screen;  but  used  in  connection  with  a 
screen,  wonderful  results  may  be  obtained. 

'I'lic  following  formula  I found  best  for  average 
subjects.  The  A,  If  and  C solutions  are  the  .same 
as  jiresentied  b\-  the  makers  of  the  Eastman 
I’ortrait  Film; 


Stock-Solution  A 

Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  Bi-sulphite 90  grains 

Pyro 1 ounce 

Stock-Solution  B 

Water 16  ounces 

Sulphite  of  Soda \}/2  ounces 

Stock-Solution  C 

Water 16  ounces 

Carbonate  of  Soda ounces 


When  ready  to  develop,  I take 

Solution  A 

B 

“ C 

Water Ij^  ounces 

10%  Bromide  Potassium. . . .5  drops 
These  proportions  repre.sent  a normal  developer, 
and  I believe  any  other  normal  developer  will 
do  as  well ; at  least,  as  a basis  for  experimentation. 


To  the  above,  I add: 

Water 4 ounces 

Ammonium  Persulphate 5 grains 


Increasing  persulphate  and  water  still  further 
flattens  the  negative.  Bromide  should  be  in- 
crea.sed,  too — also  your  stock  of  patience.  You 
do  not  get  much  of  the  pyro-stain  with  this 
formula,  only  in  your  finger-nails;  but  you  will 
find  the  same  beneficial  result  has  been  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  the  highlights;  so,  you  really 
have  a more  quickly  jirinting  negative  with  all 
the  restraining  effects  of  the  amber-color  in  the 
shadows.  Used  on  glass-plates,  the  halation  is 
reduced  to  a very  large  extent  and  on  either 
cut-films  or  film-packs  it  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

Since  using  the  persulphate-method  of  develop- 
ment. I have  discontinued  using  the  color-screen 
on  a great  many  subjects,  and  I really  think  I 
have  obtained  better  values  in  some  classes  of 
subjects  than  I formerly  did  with  the  screen. 
By  giving  the  additional  exposure  permissible 
with  the  persulphate  dcvelojier,  together  with  the 
full  development  that  is  possible  without  clogging 
the  highliglits,  detail  in  green  foliage  is  preserv'ed, 
detail  in  shadows  is  emphasised  and  the  contrast 
between  the  brightly  lighted  distance  and 
the  more  shadowed  background  is  very  much 
eiiualised. 

So  that  actual  color-correction  is  about  the  only 
function  that  is  left  for  the  color-screen  to  take 
care  of.  Persulphate  will  not  make  the  yellow 
center  of  a daisy  appear  less  black,  nor  will  it 
jirescrve  the  distinetions  in  the  various  shades 
of  autumnal  foliage,  nor  jiroperly  register  the  deli- 
cate gradations  in  clouds.  But  it  will  enable  a 
more  truthful  rendering  to  be  made  of  subjects 
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that  require  a quicker  exposure  than  is  sometimes 
possible  with  the  color-screen  as,  for  instance, 
running  M'ater,  surf,  and  in  moving  foliage  on  a 
windy  day.  For  snow-pictures  with  their  almipt 
contrasts  it  is  ideal. 

In  jiictorial  work  the  use  of  a deep  color-screen 
frequently  destroys  the  atmospheric  effect  of 
haze  in  the  distance  which  gives  to  some  pictures 
their  chief  charm;  yet,  if  sufficient  exposure  be 
given  to  obtain  the  jiropcr  values  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  distant 
haze  is  so  strong  that  it  jiroduces  too  great  a 
contrast 4_between  those  jiarts  of  the  negative, 
foresliortening  the  distance  and  destroying  tlie 
perspective.  Persulphate  overcomes  this  ob- 
stacle; for  it  enables  development  to  be  carried 
to  that  point  where  the  foreground  is  built  up 
without  expense  to  the  distance,  j)roduces  a 
negative  that  may  be  printed  without  dodging 
and  preserves  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  possible  that  similar  results  may  be 


olitained  liy  reduction  with  jiersulphate  after  the 
negative  has  been  developed  in  the  usual  way; 
but  I have  never  been  aide  to  produce  the  same 
effects  by  that  method.  Persulphate  in  the  de- 
velo])cr  not  oid\-  saves  an  extra  oiicration,  bnt 
precludes  the  risk  of  s])oiling  good  negatives. 

The  only  color-screen  I lun'e  ever  used  is  an 
old  one  made  by  .lohii  Carbntt.  It  is  of  a \ery 
pale  shade  of  yellow  and  is,  ju’obably,  not  up  to 
the  standard  (d'  color-screens  made  lo-day.  A 
more  deeply-tinted  color  screen  would,  no  doubt, 
give  more  inniressive  results;  bnl  1 (|uestion 
whether,  from  a jdetorial  ])oint  of  \ iew,  the  effects 
would  not  be  too  greatl.\'  exaggerated. 

Desiring  to  use  my  t x .)  Poeo  as  a hand- 
camera,  I had  fitted  to  my  h x 10  wide-angle 
lens  an  Ilex  1 niversal  shutter.  As  this  lens  is 
scaled  to  work  at  F,  l‘-2..j,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
little  too  slow  for  sna])shots;  but  my  instructions 
were  to  utilise  the  full  possible  aperture  which 
the  shutterman  marked  as  F,  9.  This  aperture 
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gives  a fairly  sliarj)  4 x .5  image,  ample  for  en- 
largement; hut  the  lens  is  of  too  short  a focus 
and  of  too  great  a de])th  of  focus  to  use  iu  ])ic- 
torial  work.  ^Vith  jack-knife  and  chisel.  I made 
a front -board  out  of  a cigar-box  cover,  which 
enabled  me  to  use  this  lens  and  shutter  in  the 
large  camera.  But  I employed  it  oidy  iu  record 
or  commercial  work,  sometimes  for  flashlight- 
groups  iu  rooms  where  space  is  at  a premium. 

( )idy  (jiice  have  I used  the  , „ second  siieed. 
which  is  the  fastest  .speed  of  which  the  .shutter 
is  cajiable.  aud  that  was  iu  the  exposure  of  some 
surf-pictures,  with  the  waves  breaking  close  to 
the  camera.  The  1 ■)  second  and.  rarel>',  the  I 'i~> 
are  the  speeds  I use  most  generally. 

I sometimes  consult  my  ex])osure-tables  while 
in  the  field;  but  I never  use  the  exposure  that 
they  advise,  rsually,  I double  it — sometimes  I 
midti]jly  it  by  four,  if  I am  not  iu  a hurrv.  I am 
a leisurely  sort  of  person  aud  geuerall\'  have 


plenty  of  time  at  m\-  dis])osal.  I reall\-  think  I 
would  take  a risk  upon  missing  a train  rather 
than  dei)rive  a deseiwiug  negatixe  of  a much- 
ueede<l  fraction  of  a second  ex|)osnre. 

I have  tri(‘(l  several  brands  of  plates  during 
my  most  recent  spasm  of  jihotographie  relapse 
and  have  obtained  the  best  results  with  the 
Kastman  Portrait  Film.  Aside  from  their  eel- 
like elusiveness,  w hile  being  develoi)e<l  in  a tra\-, 
they  have  a great  deal  to  commend  them  in 
])oint  of  conx'enienee.  lightness  and  durability, 
d'he  etfeets  which  it  is  jiossible  to  produce  with 
them  seem  to  be  all  that  their  makers  claim. 

I use  them  in  the  regular  iilaleholder  with 
inside-kits— -.i  x 7 in  a (d  ■>  y h'  2 liolder  - the  kiinl 
that  has  a rabbet  around  all  four  edges  of  tin- 
opening.  .\n  old  plate  at  the  back,  the  same 
size  as  the  film,  keeps  them  perfectly  flat. 

Another  simple  eontrixanee  1 hax'e  made  is 
gluing  txvo  strips  of  thin  lull  stiff  jiress-boa n I 


to  the  face  of  an  old  negative — a piece  of  flat 
cardboard  woidd  be  lighter — the  top  strip  being 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  wider  than  the  other 
and  overlapping  so  as  to  form  a sliding  space 
under  which  the  film  is  slipped.  A stop  is  pro- 
vided at  one  end,  made  in  the  same  manner,  but 
only  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

I have  been  trying  to  find  a satisfactory 
printing-process;  but,  so  far,  have  met  with  but 
indift'erent  success.  The  various  gaslight-papers 
on  the  market  to-day  seem  to  be  made  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  casual  snapshooter  type 
of  canierist;  but  tor  pictorial  work,  few  of  those 
I have  tried  seem  adetpiate.  My  unfamiliarity 
with  the  modern  processes  may  have  something 
to  do  with  my  lack  of  success;  and,  perhaps,  my 
stock  of  patience  is  not  so  great  as  formerly. 

So  far,  I have  found  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  old  printing-ont  papers;  but  the  only  brands 
in  this  class  that  I find  advertised  are  of  the  so- 
callcil  self-toning  varieties.  These  give  fairly 
good  sei)ia-tones;  but  the  rich,  warm  blacks 
and  purple-browns  are  lacking.  Oh,  for  the 
snap  and  Imilliancy  of  the  old-time  Aristo-Platino! 

d'he  j)rcsent-day  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
automatic  processes  and  labor-saving  devices, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be.  Perfection 
is  always  simplicity;  but,  simplicity  of  process 
at  the  sacrifice  of  cinality  merely  makes  for 
sloth  and  is  a sop  to  laziness.  I would  rather 
achieve  complete  success  through  a little  added 
effort  tlian  mediocre  results  after  someone  else 
has  smoothed  the  road  for  me.  By  exercise  we 
acquire  strength;  and  the  sunset-view  is  mnch 
more  beautiful  if  we  have  climbed  the  hill  to  look 
at  it. 

I make  very  few  records  of  my  exposures,  hence 
I am  not  able  to  give  the  complete  data  in  all 
cases  regarding  the  prints  that  accompany  this 
article.  Pew  of  them  received  less  than  one- 
second  exposure — some  a great  deal  more.  I 
shall  give  the  exposures  of  which  I have  records 
and  enilcavor  to  come  as  near  as  i)ossible  to  the 
others. 

Across  Castine  Harbor.  - Penobscot  Bay  in 
August;  Platysco])e  F,  1(>;  bulb  2 seconds;  color- 
screen;  Poiirait  Film;  pyro-pcrsul])hate  dcvcloj)- 
menl ; Artura  Carljon  Green  ])rint.  A very 
good  exanqile  of  exto'ines  in  lighting  flattened 


by  the  combination  of  color-screen,  exposure 
and  persulphate-development.  To  the  eye  the 
clouds  appeared  very  much  lighter  than  the 
blue-sky  background.  This  is  an  absolutely 
straight  print  with  no  retouching,  masking  or  any 
kind  of  “dodging.” 

The  Yellow  Birches  Above  Rosegarden. 
— April,  bright  sunshine  3.30  f.m.;  Platyscope 
F/8;  quick  bulb  exposure  without  color-screen; 
Portrait  Film;  pyro-persulphate;  Artura  B print. 
The  shadows — not  reflections — on  the  water-sur- 
face and  upon  the  tree-trunks  are  what  attracted 
me  toward  making  this  view.  Note  the  absence 
of  halation  against  bright,  bine  sky. 

Framed  in  Birch. — Penobscot  Bay  in 
August;  Platy.scope  F/16;  no  screen;  about 
second;  Hammer  Red  Label  plate;  pyro-per- 
sulphate; printed  through  two  thicknesses  of 
celluloid  on  Paget  Self-Toning  paper. 

This  picture  is  “framed”  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  yawl  is  at  anchor  with  sails  only  partly 
np,  tlrying.  I had  set  up  my  camera  and  ar- 
ranged the  composition  and  focus  and  was  about 
to  make  the  exposure,  when  I suddenly  noticed 
that  the  sails  had  been  lowered.  I made  the 
exposure  anyway;  but  the  Editor  would  refuse 
to  print  the  somewhat  forcefid  remarks  I made 
upon  the  subject.  It  hapjKmcd  that  I had  made 
another  exposure  of  the  same  boat  from  a different 
point  of  view,  but  at  about  the  same  distance;  so 
in  printing  I simply  borrowed  the  sails  from  the 
other  jiictnre,  tracing  them  with  opaque  upon  a 
sheet  of  celluloid. 

A Stern  and  Rock-Bound  Coast. — 

Penobscot  Bay  in  August;  Platyscope  F/8; 
color-screen;  quick-lmlb;  intense  sunlight,  sun 
to  the  left  and  slightly  in  front  of  camera;  Por- 
trait Film;  pyro-persidphate  with  three  addi- 
tional grains  of  persulphate  and  three  more 
ounces  of  water.  Artura  B straight  print,  no 
masking. 

The  owl  was  shot  Iiy  a boy  and  brought  home 
very  slightly  wounded.  The  owl  probably  was 
not  very  mnch  hurt,  for  he  seemed  lively  enough, 
but  apparently  unable  to  fly.  It  was  merely  a 
case  of  “temporary  shell-shock,”  no  doubt,  for 
later  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  shed  where  we 
ke])t  him  and  disappeared.  Print  on  Artura  B. 
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tlie  prices  of  all  kinds  of  plioto- 
ihic  products  becoming'  dearer 
dearer,  sulistitutes  and  sngges- 
5 multiply  ill  the  technical 
ications  for  working  more 
cheaply  than  before  without  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  artistic  cpiality  of  the  work  to 
deteriorate. 

But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  one  field  that  has 
been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  that  certainly  deserves 
a little  more  attention,  esjiecially  because  it  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  processes,  and  is  liesides 
very  suitable  for  winter-work  with  its  brief 
daylight,  and  that  is  pinatypy. 

In  the  following  lines  we  will  pass  briefly  over 
the  mode  of  working  in  order  to  gain  perhaps  a 
few  friends;  for  while  the  process  is  simple,  the 
result  pays  well.  The  pictures  are  very  per- 
manent, as  they  are  made  only  with  light-proof 
colors.  First  a few  words  about  the  colors 
necessary  for  pinatypy. 

These  colors  are  made  at  Hiichst  on  the  Main, 
in  a large  numl)er  of  shades.  They  jiossess  the 
property  of  not  coloring  hardened  gelatine, 
while  they  color  the  nnhardened  quite  strongly. 
Besides,  the  colors  of  the  gelatine-coating  are 
on  a new  support  and  may  l)c  transferred  to 
paper  also  coated  with  gelatine,  the  two  coatings 
being  squeegeed  together  while  moist  and  allowed 
to  remain  so  for  a short  time.  The  method  of 
working  is  to  prepare  a so-called  j)rinting-plate, 
which  is  colored,  and  by  sc|ueegeeing  a sheet 
of  gelatinised  paper  on  it  a tramsfer  of  the  i)ict- 
ure  is  produced.  From  the  print iiig-jilate  any 
desired  number  of  copies  may  be  made. 

The  formation  of  the  picture  <m  the  i)rintiiig- 
plate  rests  on  the  same  fundamental  idea  as  in 
carbon  jjrinting.  viz.,  that  chroniated  gelatine 
becomes  hard  when  exj)osed  to  daylight. 

The  printing-plate  is  colored  by  immersing  it 
in  a dye-solution  where  the  picture  immediately 
becomes  visible:  on  the  jjortions  that  were 

ex])osed  to  the  light  the  gelatine  has  lost  its 
cajjacity  for  swelling  and  so  has  lost  its  power  of 
absorbing  the  coloring-bath.  ])Iate  coated 
with  cliromated  gelatine  is  therefore  exj>oscd 
under  a glass  positive:  under  the  transparent 

portions  the  gelatine  is  hardened;  in  the  covered 
parts  no  light  can  ]>ass  tlirough  and  the  gelatine 
remains  ca{)able  of  swelling  and  conse(|uentl,\- 
of  absf)rbing  the  color.  In  tlie  halftones  only  a 
partial  hardening  takes  place.  .V  gelatine-cf)ated 
plate  exposed  in  this  way  will  not  take  np  any 


of  the  color  in  the  hardeneil  parts,  but  in  the 
unexposed  parts  it  will  absorb  a great  deal  and 
in  the  halftones  comparatively  little  of  the  color- 
liquid,  thus  producing  a.  colored  picture  with  all 
the  corresponding  gradations.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  printing-plate,  when  exj)osed 
under  a negative,  will  give  a negative,  but  under 
a positive  a ]>ositive  copy. 

One  will  now  object  that  this  reproduction  of 
])ictures  will  be  l)oth  troublesome  and  especially 
expensive,  as  a diapositive  must  first  be  made; 
therefore,  besides  the  original  negative,  a second 
plate  is  necessary.  Well,  even  here  one  can 
work  cheaply.  For  the  diapositive  one  can  use 
either  negative-paper  or  make  a carbon-dia- 
jiositive.  With  negative-i)aper  one  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  easily  to  do  any  necessary 
retouching;  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbon-print 
can  be  used  for  projecting  or  as  a window-trans- 
parency. 

Preparation  of  the  Printing-Plate. — In  the  pre])- 
aration  of  a pinatype-picture  the  ])rocedure  is 
as  follows:  First  the  ])rinting-i)late  must  be  pre- 
parefl.  To  be  sure,  these  are  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Ildchst  Color-Works,  but  owing 
to  the  present  high  cost  of  glass  they  are  rather 
ex])ensive.  It  is  much  ])referable  to  prepare 
one’s  own  plates.  For  this  jmrpose  five  grams 
(seventy-seven  grains)  of  emulsion-gelatine  is 
swelled  for  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  and  is 
then  slowly  dissolve*!  by  warming,  after  which 
it  is  filtered. 

Berfectly  clean  glass-plates  (of  ohl  negatives) 
are  laid  on  an  exactly  level  suj)|)ort  (a  large 
glass-i)late  or  something  similar).  On  a t x 5 
plate  now  pour  forty-five  minims  *)f  the  gelatine- 
scjlution,  si)reailing  it  evenly  over  the  i)late  with 
a glass-rod.  As  soon  as  the  gelatine  has  liardetied 
sufficiently  not  to  run,  stand  the  plate  in  a ])er- 
jiendicular  ])osition  t*>  dr\',  which  should  take 
at  most  about  twelve  hours.  This  work  is  best 
done  in  a co(jl  room  so  that  the  gelatine  will  dry 
as  fjuickly  as  possible,  d'he  coatiTig  and  drying, 
of  course,  must  be  done  in  a room  free  of  dust. 

'I'lie  as  \-el  unsensit iseil  [)lates  are  immersed, 
in  feeble  daylight  or  by  lamp-light,  for  about  two 
?uinut*‘S  in  a t wo-and-a-h;df  per  cent  solution  of 
ammonium  oi-  |)olassinm  bichromate,  and  are 
then  dried  in  the  ilark,  as  when  dry  they  are 
sensitive  to  the  light.  The  exi)osure  umler  the 
diaj)ositivc  is  best  limed  with  a pholomeler. 
d'he  sensitiveness  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
printing-out  ])aper.  A short  exposure  gives 
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soft  pictures;  a long  one  harder  pictures.  After 
exposure,  the  plate  is  washed  in  water  for  about 
five  minutes  in  order  to  remove  superfluous 
chrome-salt.  The  picture  must  now  show  in 
flat  relief. 

PrcjiaritKj  Papcr-Copieft. — The  ])late,  which  is 
now  no  hmger  sensitive  t(j  light,  may  he  colored 
at  once  in  a wet  eondition.  or  it  may  first  he  fully 
dried.  Half-dry  jdates  and  those  on  which 
there  are  still  moist  s])ots  would  he  spotty  on 
being  eolored.  To  ])re])are  the  coloring-bath 
dissolve  from  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  of  the 
coloring-material  in  abont  three'  onnees  of  warm 
water.  The;  solution  may  be  hastciu'd  by 
stirring,  'bhis  may  be  jerejeared  beforehand, 
as  it  keei)s  indetiniteix’  and  can  1k'  used  over  and 
(ever  again. 

d'lic  ])late  to  be  cohered  is  immerseil  in  the 
bath  and  left  for  ten  to  fifteen  minntes.  It 
shoulil  be  taken  out  from  time  to  time,  rinsed 
briskly  and  examined  by  transmitted  light, 
d'lic  highlights  should  be  jeerfectly  clear  and 
the  shadows  sti'ongl.x'  cox’ered.  d'lie  suieerfluous 
color  is  remox’cd  b>'  a short  but  \-igorous  rinsing. 


Now  a leiece  of  gelatine-coated  jeaper  is  soaked 
in  cold  water  until  it  lies  jeerfectly  flat.  The 
Hdchst  Color- Works  prepares  such  paper  under 
the  name  of  " tran.sfer-paper.”  The  double- 
transfer  paper  used  for  carbon-printing  may 
also  be  employed.  The  paper  is  now'  brought 
over  the  ])rinting-plate  while  under  wuiter, 
coating  to  coating;  it  is  then  lifted  out  of  the 
water,  the  superflnous  water  allowed  to  drip  off 
and  the  ])aper  is  strongly  scpieegeed  to  the  j)late 
as  in  carbon-printing,  with  a rnijber-sqneegee. 
Every  air-bubble  must  be  removed.  If  the 
paj)er  slijjs  to  and  fro  while  s(|iieegceing,  it  w'as 
soaked  too  long  and  in  a little  while  wrinkles 
will  form.  The  plate  and  pajxer  are  now’  laid 
])aj)er-side  down  on  a moist  cloth  or  blotting- 
]japer,  to  ijrevent  drying,  and  are  left  so  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A corner  of  the  paper 
may  now  l)e  raised  to  .see  whether  the  ])rint  is 
sntiiciently  strong;  and  if  not,  the  corner  is 
S(|iieegeed  back  secureix'  and  left  for  a short 
time  longer.  .Vs  soon  as  the  print  is  dark  enough, 
it  is  removed  and  the  printing-plate  may  be  again 
eolored  (from  three  to  five  minutes  xvill  be  long 
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enougli)  and  a new  transfer  made.  This  may 
l)c  repeated  as  often  as  desired.  Tlie  print ing- 
jjlates  last  for  years  and  therefore  nia>'  l)e  ]>re- 
served  for  mahing  later  copies. 

Finally  tlie  prints  are  hardened  in  tlu'  following 
solution : 


Hofli.st  Color- 'Works  fixer 30  grains 

Distilled  water 3 ounces 

Finally  wash  the  prints  hrieflx’  and  dry  them. 


Some  colors,  as.  for  instance,  sea-green,  dark 
blue,  jjurple,  j^ortrait  brown  ami  platinum  black, 
change  their  color  a little  in  the  fixiug-bath.  so 
that  by  fixing  various  tones  ma\-  be  obtained. 

MaL'iiig  Diaiiositircx.  In  making  glass-j)ict- 
ures  or  diapositives  jjroceed  in  the  same  way  us 
given  for  [rreparing  tlie  print mg-j)late.  Tln-se 
are  used  directly  as  glass-pictures,  h'or  coloring 
a thinner  solution  should  be  used  than  for  the 


[lajicr  transfers —sa\'.  one  and  one-half  to  two 
per  cent.  .Vs  soon  as  the  plate  has  reached  I he 
necessary  strength,  it  should  be  rinsed  xdgorously 
until  the  water  runs  from  it  clear,  d’oo  much 
washing  weakens  th(>  color.  It  is  then  hxed  the 
same  as  tlu'  paper-transfer. 

'I'o  produce  different  shades  of  coloring  from 
those  sold  by  thi'  trade,  the  plates  may  be  bathed 
in  different  colors,  by  which  means  many  dif- 
ferent tones  may  be  produced.  It  is  better  to 
bathe  the  plates  in  the  different  colors,  one  after 
the  other,  than  to  mix  the  colors  together.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  light  of  the  jiro- 
jeet  ing-lainp  the  tones  appear  a little  diflcri'iit 
from  what  lhc>'  <lo  by  daylight;  but  b\'  a little 
jiracticc  the  eorreef  tone  is  soon  ae(|iiired.  'riicsc 
jiictures  arc  especially  fine  on  aecoiml  of  their 
clear  lights  and  transparent  colors. 

I wiiiild  Ih'I’c  nientioii  another  |)ossible  way 
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for  employing  tlic  piiiatype-colors.  As  a nega- 
tive is  obtained  from  a negative  picture,  as 
already  explained,  pinatypy  is  particnlarly  suit- 
able for  making  dni)licate  negatives.  Since  the 
pinatype-plates  work  harder  with  long  exposure 
and  softer  with  short  exposure,  the  duplicate 
negative  may  be  made  hard  or  soft  as  desired 
within  comparatively  wide  limits.  For  color 
the  best  is  platinum  black.  It  should  of  course 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  duplicate  negative 
will  have  the  sides  reversed — a circumstance 
that  is  of  advantage  in  carbon-printing. 

Making  Enlargement.s. — In  making  enlarge- 
ments an  enlarged  j)ositive  is  made  from  a small 
negative,  on  negative-pai)er,  from  which  the 
printing-plate  is  prepared.  Here  also  one  saves 
the  roundabout  way  with  a small  diapositive 
that  is  recpiired  by  other  methods,  from  which 
to  make  the  enlargement.  Otherwise  the  pro- 
cedure is  tlie  same  as  already  described. 

A feiv  other  Uses  of  Pinatgpg. — Besides  the 
processes  hereinbefore  descril)cd,  the  pinatyj)e- 
colors  are  very  suitable  for  obtaining  es])ecially 
Ijeautiful  effects  on  glass-pictures  in  connection 
with  chloro-l)romide  and  carbon-dia])ositives. 
For  exam])le,  a very  light,  uniform  coloring  of 
ordinary  silver-l)romide  glass-pictures  in  a very 
dilute  color-solution  often  increases  greatly  the 
picturesfiue  effect.  The  cold  white-and-black 


of  the  picture  can  be  very  effectively  toned  with 
a (juite  dilute  color. 

Another  possibility  consists  in  adding  a mirror- 
picture  in  pinatype-color  to  the  covering-glass 
and  fastening  both  together.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  have  this  picture  on  the  covering-glass  hard 
or  soft,  strong  or  thin,  as  may  appear  most 
aj)propriate  for  projecting.  Naturally  the  silver- 
picture  must  be  made  correspondingly  thin  or 
soft,  as  the  pinatype  picture  produces  a con- 
siderable strengthening  of  the  contrasts. 

Piiiatype-colors  are  also  very  suitable  for 
after-coloring  (as  well  as  at  the  same  time 
strengthening)  pigment-diapositives.  The  de- 
veloped but  uidiardened  picture,  either  wet  or 
dry,  is  laid  in  the  coloring-bath  and  the  toning 
proceeds  very  (piickly.  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  desired  strength,  rinse  briefly  and  dry  it. 

In  conclusion  I would  mention  one  more 
application  for  which  pinatypy  is  specially  suit- 
able: views  in  natural  colors,  built  upon  the 

principle  of  three-color  printing.  The  proced- 
ure in  making  the  pictures  is  precisely  as  already 
described,  except  that  three  separate  color- 
transfers  are  matle  on  one  paper.  A further  dis- 
cussion of  this  process  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
give  even  the  smallest  experiment  in  the  line  of 
color-photograj)hy. 
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What  the  Photographer  Has  to  Put  Up  With 

VANCE  ARMSTRONG 

A Monolog 


The  Lady  Speaks: 

001)  MORNING!  Well,  I didn’t 
think  I'd  have  the  courage  to  come 
to-day  after  all!  The  fact  is,  I'd 
rather  go  to  the  dentist’s  than  have 
my  picture  taken.  Yon  don’t  think 
it  is  as  bad  as  that?  Well,  perhaps  it  isn’t.  But 
you  know,  ijositively  I have  been  dreading  it 
ever  since  I made  the  ajipointment  with  ,you. 
The  fact  is,  I have  never  really  had  a satisfac- 
tory picture  taken.  You  say  that  everyone  thinks 
the  same?  Maybe  he  does;  l)ut  I know  that  I 
always  come  ovit  terribly, — so  fat  and  frowsy 
looking,  ami  S(jine  years  older! 

“Why,  tlic  last  time  I was  photographed,  I 
actually  cried  - cried,  mind  yon - when  the  i>ho- 
tographer  sent  home  the  ]>roofs.  So  many  lines! 
And  sf)  fat!  Why  is  it  that  photographs  make 
one  look  so  much  stouter?  I showed  them  to  my 
husband  and  he  said  they  looked  just  like  me. 


He  looked  at  me  so  queerly  when  I tore  them  up 
and  put  them  in  the  fire.  Aren’t  men  strange? 
AVhy,  I looked  ten  years  older,  and  he  said  they 
were  the  image  of  me!  They  say  that  women 
dress  only  for  men;  but  if  my  husband  is  any- 
thing like  the  rest  of  them,  they’re  wasting  their 
time! 

"Is  this  where  I am  to  sit?  I’d  like  one  stand- 
ing too.  I always  come  out  so  bunchy  looking 
when  I sit.  Yes,  I like  that  background.  Now 
don’t  take  it  till  I’m  ready!  How  far  down  are 
you  going  to  take  me?  Oh,  that  far?  Then  the 
line  of  the  skirt  can’t  be  good.  Isn’t  it  funny 
that  men  don’t  notice  such  things!  There!  I 
think  that’s  better.  I wonder  if  my  hair  is  all 
right.  Will  you  please  let  me  have  a hand- 
mirror?  Yes;  just  as  I suj)posed!  Those  back- 
hairs  do  show  and  they’d  look  awfid  in  the  pict- 
ure. I suj)posc  I shouldn’t  have  washed  my 
hair  yesterday. 
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“Now,  I think  I’m  about  ready!  Turn  my 
head  a little?  But  really  this  is  the  best  side  of 
my  face.  You’ll  have  to  fix  the  lights?  All 
right;  but  please  hurry,  because  if  I have  to  sit 
long  all  the  expression  leaves  my  face,  and  if 
there  is  anything  I have,  it  is  expression!  i\Io- 
bility  is  the  word.  That’s  what  a friend  of  my 
husband’s  said — a friend  of  mine,  too,  of  course. 
Airs.  Smythe-Tompkins,’  he  said,  ‘the  ])oiut 
about  your  face  is  its  mobility.’  I thought  it 
such  a compliment.  One  tires  so  quickly  of 
even  a beautiful  face  if  it  has  no  expression,  don’t 
you  think  so? 

“There,  I suppose  you’re  ready  now.  Wait  a 
second!  Let  me  move  my  head  a bit —it  feels 
so  stiff.  There  now.  I suppose  I’m  giving  you  a 
lot  of  trouble,  but  I want  to  have  you  do  yourself 
justice,  you  know,  and  I am  sure  I’ll  look  awfully 
funny  in  the  picture  if  my  neck’s  crani[)ed. 

“Now,  I think  I’m  just  about  read,\-.  Will 
you — now?  Oh,  why  didn’t  you  take  it  then? 
I was  feeling  so  natural,  and  I’m  sure  my  expres- 
sion was  fine.  I didn’t  suppose  you’d  have  to 
look  in  the  machine  again  if  I changed  my  posi- 
tion. I am  sorry.  I'll  try  to  rememljcr  next 
time.  You  have  to  raise  the  wliole  ai)paratus, 
too.  -Vll  these  mechanical  things  get  on  my 
nerves  so.  I think  I’d  feel  better  if  I had  some- 


thing in  my  hands.  No;  I want  a book.  Yes;  a 
fan  will  do.  There!  I think  I'm  just  aljout  ready. 
Is  my  dress  all  right  now?  Are  you  ready,  too? 
I think — this  is — about  the  expression!  Now! 

“Well,  that’s  over!  What?  Dear  me,  you 
hadn’t  finished  the  ex])osure?  But  I heard  some- 
thing click,  and  I was  sure  you  had  taken  it. 
I’m  awfully  sorry.  I don't  think  I can  get  such 
a good  exi)ression  again.  I'm  sorry  >’ou  s])oiled 
the  plate,  but  it  wasn't  entirely  my  fault,  was  it? 
Oh,  you're  fiddling  with  that  camera  again! 
Dear  me,  it  does  make  me  nervous — all  this 
fixing  and  pottering;  but  I su])posc  it  has  to  be. 

“I'll  try  to  get  the  same  expression  .'igain.  I 
saw  such  a lovely  picture  of  Norma  Talmadge 
the  other  day,  with  her  eyes  like  this,  looking  up. 
I'm  sorry  I didn't  l)ring  the  band  of  velvet  for 
the  head,  we  might  have  got  the  same  effect. 
However,  it  was  like  this,  the  i)ose,  with  my  eyes 
turned  —what,  you  don't  thiidv  it  suits  me?  Beally 
my  good  man,  sometimes  the  sitter  is  a better 
judge  of  those  tilings  than  the  pliotographer.  Of 
course,  I know  I am  imt  so  young  as  some  of  these 
movie-stars;  but  my  face  has  more — well,  at  any 
rate,  all  my  friends  think  so.  Well,  I siqipose  we 
ought  to  stoj)  talking.  And  you  really  haven’t 
taken  one  i>icture  \et;  have  you?  I low  slow 
|)hotogra])hers  are!" 
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Tourist-Photography 

The  miniber  of  liand-canieras  of  every  con- 
venient size  and  of  nearly  every  known  type 
that  are  sold  annnally  to  tourists  is  enormous. 
Whether  a person  desires  to  visit  our  national 
parks,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  Flowery  King- 
dom, or  some  European  country,  he  generally 
provides  himself  with  a hand-camera  of  small 
dimensions  and  a number  of  roll-films,  and,  on 
his  way  to  the  country  he  intends  to  visit,  has 
visions  of  attractive  mementos — he  hopes  to  ob- 
tain— of  the  many  objects  of  interest.  In  most 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  owner  of  the  newly  acciuired 
camera  has  no  photograj)hic  knowledge,  what- 
ever, e.xcej)t  the  brief  flirections  for  manipnlating 
the  equij)inent  given  him  by  the  salesman,  or 
derived  from  the  little  instruction-book  suj)j)lied 
with  the  camera.  If  the  instructions  are  followed 
faithfully,  and  the  photographic  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  tourist's  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  exposed 
films  be  developed  si)cedily  and  by  a conscien- 
tious exj)ert,  unless  preserved  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans  aiifl  j)hoto-finished  after  his  return 
home.  Even  so,  tlie  tourist-camerist  may  not  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  personall\'-made  photo- 
graphs, i)articularly  if  comi>ared  with  the  sui)erb 
pictnre-postcards  of  the  same  sul>jects  i)rocured 
abroad.  The  viewj)oint  and  ])crsj)ective  (jf  his 
own  i)hotograi)hs  often  leave  much  to  fie  desired 
and,  if  he  is  at  all  critical,  he  may — as  has  been 
done  by  others — discard  them  in  favor  of  the 
popular  picture-postcards.  Attractive  and  inter- 
esting as  these  are,  however,  they  are  oidy  indi- 
rectly- associatv-d  with  the  pleasure  experienced 
by  the  tourist  when  he  first  Iieheld  the  original 
scene;  whereas,  foreign  postcards  jiurchaseil  or 
accjuired  in  this  country,  after  his  return  home, 
are  devoid  of  ajiy  sentiment,  whatsoever. 

Then,  again,  it  often  hapijcns  that  the  tourist 
has  the  misfortune  to  lose  most  of  his  ex|)osures 
through  careless  use  of  the  camera;  Imt.  coufident 
in  his  ability  to  obtain  successful  results,  he  dis- 
regarderl  the  attractive  jiictorial  jiostcard  so 
eagerly  jiurchascfl  by  nearly  every  tourist.  This 
course  he  may  have  reason  to  regret,  if  his  results 
arc  disaiijiointing.  and  all  he  has  to  show  for  his 
jiains  are  underexposures,  doubte-exiiosures, 
blanks,  fuiihlings  and  towers  out  of  filnmb,  water- 
lines  askew,  obscured  mountain-views,  bewilder- 


ing street-scenes,  out-of-focus  effects — in  fact, 
nearly  every  fault  characteristic  of  the  ignorant 
or  careless  camera-user.  After  this  resnitaut 
disaj)i)ointment  and  mortification,  the  tourist 
must  j)rofoundly  wish  that  he  had  learned  the 
mastery  of  his  equijmient  before  he  embarked  on 
his  journey. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  every  reader  of 
thi.s — one  of  innumerable  instances  of  shattered 
ho])es — will  exjilain  to  his  friends  and  acaiuaint- 
ances,  who  contenqilate  a foreign  journey  with 
a camera,  the  inqKirtance — yes,  the  necessity  of  a 
series  of  practical  lessons  in  ))hotograj)hy.  “Even 
though  I can't  speak  a single  w-ord  in  a foreign 
language.  I'll  get  along,  somehow,''  is  the  remark 
of  the  average  American  who  sets  out  on  a tri]) 
abroafl.  When  he  returns  home,  he  feels  that  a 
timely  course  in  this  or  that  language  under  an 
able  teacher  wonid  have  been  a great  help  to  him. 
This  idea  airplies  also  to  photography,  only  with 
greater  force.  The  jiriispective  traveler  who  in- 
tends to  make  pictures  in  a far-away  country, 
should  devote  at  least  two  months  to  i)ractical 
training  under  a competent  ])hotographer  ^jiro- 
fessioua!  or  amateur.  From  him  he  will  learn 
not  only  how  to  master  his  camera,  in  every  par- 
ticular, but  how  to  obtain  rcsiffts  that  are  satis- 
factory from  a technical  and  artistic  viewqioint. 
lie  will  also  be  taught  to  understand  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  weather-comlitions,  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  better  not  to  maki'  a picture, 
at  all,  than  to  risk  conqilete  failure  and  to  waste 
film  that  could  be  useil  to  belter  advantage. 
After  all.  the  object  of  the  tourist-camerist  is  to 
obtain  a series  of  iiersonally-made  photograiihs 
that  shall  be  to  himself  and  friends  a permanent 
source  of  interest;  hence,  he  will  be  more  than 
rejiaiil  for  the  cost  of  iireparatory  lessons  in  jirac- 
tical  jiliotography. 

.Vnother  feature  of  successful  tourist-photog- 
raphy is  that,  after  his  return  home,  the  camerist 
ma>-  Ii('  encouraged  to  resume  picture-making, 
and  develop  into  a full-fledged  amateur-])hotog- 
rajiher.  He  needs  but  to  join  a flourishing 
camera-club  fo  reaj)  all  I he  eiijoymenf  :uid  Ixmelit 
of  Ids  new  l v-ac<|uired  hobby.  There,  Ik-  may  en- 
gage in  the  fascinating  work  of  p<'rsoually  i)liolo- 
finishing  his  exposed  |)lates;  for  each  member,  as  a 
tru(>  amafeur-pliotograi)lier.  is  ex|)ectcd  to  be 
techideally  i)rofieieiit  and  to  dis|)ense  altogether 
with  i)rofessional  aid. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  L.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine* or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be> 
fore  Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  .sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  luill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tivo  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  vscd,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  conte.stant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

C.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  ])rints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  .sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  .same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Copying  Works  of  Art 
Closed  March  31,  1921 

Fir.d  Prize:  Warren  R.  Laity. 

Second  Prize:  L.  A.  Olsen. 

Third  Prize:  Helmut  Kroening. 

Honorable  Mention:  George  A.  Beane,  Lewis  Benthel, 
Jr.,  B.  Botel,  Alvah  Clark,  Fred  Genscher,  Harold 
Gray,  J.  Kirkland  Hodges,  Louis  R.  Murray,  Robert 
P.  Nute,  Henry  A.  Stanley,  E.  Von  Tilzor  Struthers. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1921 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Copying  Works  of  Art.”  Closes  March  31. 

(Paintings  and  Statuary.) 

“Home-Scenes”  (Interior).  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  June  30 
“Summer-Flowers.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners' Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  addre.ss  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

We  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  nece.ssary  information. 
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AIAIJONXA  I)S  LOHETO 


WARREN  R.  LAITY 


FIRST  PRIZE — COPYING  ^\■ORKS  OF  ART 


The  Study  of  Lighting 

The  novice  in  portraiture  can  be  excuseil  for  feeling 
somewhat  bewildered  when  he  visits  an  exhibition  of 
modern  photograjihs  in  the  hope  of  learning  something 
about  the  art  of  lighting  the  human  subject,  remarks 
The  British  Journal,  t'sually,  he  will  find  such  a 
variety  of  treatment  that  he  will  be  led  to  the  opinion 
that  lighting  is  almost  a matter  of  chance,  and  that 
what  he  had  best  do  is  to  expose  his  plates  under  almost 
any  conditions  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  result.  Such 
a conclusion  wouhl,  however,  prove  fatal  to  his  own 
prospects  of  turning  out  consistently  good  work,  for 
though  he  might  occasionally  “fluke”  a sip-cess.  the 
lack  of  knowledge  would  jirevent  him  from  re[)eating 
it  with  such  modifications  as  would  be  neces.sary  with 
another  sitter.  Therefore,  the  beginner  must  learn  lo 
control  his  light.  He  must  sturt  on  the  simj)lest  styles, 
and  when  these  are  mastered  attempt  those  which  are 
more  ambitious. 

.\lthough  servile  copying  of  a style,  whether  it  be 
that  of  a photographer  or  a painter,  is  to  be  dej)recated 
in  work  which  is  to  be  shown  to  the  public,  it  is  inval- 
uable to  the  student,  whom  we  strongly  advise  to  j)ro- 


cure  such  portraits  as  a])|)Cal  to  his  taste.  Selecting 
as  sitters  such  of  his  friends  as  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  originals,  let  him  endeavor  to  produce  something 
as  nearly  ai)l>roaching  his  model-photographs  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  success  will  attenil 
the  first  etl'orl.  but  rc])eated  attempts  should  be  made 
until  a near  ap])roximation  is  arrived  at.  Some  ot 
these  atteni|)ts  may  ap])Car  more  ])leasing  to  the  jiho- 
tographer  than  the  original  model,  bnt  they  must  be 
laid  aside  until  the  purpose  aimed  at.  that  of  re]>roduc- 
ing  a ])articular  effect,  has  been  achieved.  Such  jU’ac- 
tice  with  various  styles  of  lighting  will  rajiidly  bring  a 
confidence  and  facility  in  working  which  could  not  be 
attained  l>y  years  of  \msystcmatic  work. 

To  come  to  [)ractical  details  of  lighting,  it  shonhl,  in 
the  first  place,  be  understood  that,  lu'ovided  a sullicient 
volume  of  light  is  available  and  can  be  maile  to  fall  upon 
the  sitter  at  any  desired  angle,  the  actual  ilesign  of  the 
studio  is  of  little  consecjucnce;  moreover,  that  any 
effects  obtainable  by  daylight  can  l)c  ecpially  well  ob- 
tained l)v  an  efficient  electric  installation.  ,\part  from 
the  ilirectiou  of  the  light,  one  of  the  most  im])ortant. 
factors  is  the  distance  between  the  light  and  the  sitter, 
the  lighting  becoming  softer  the  farther  the  sitter  re- 


SECOND  PRIZE 
COPYING  WORKS  OF  ART 


MUSE  WEEPING  OVER  HEAD  OF  ORPHEUS 


cedes  from  flie  liglil.  This  is  most  ai)p;irent  with  a 
liglit  of  small  area,  such  as  a single  enclosed  arc-lam|> — 
of  course,  ])ro|)crly  screened — hut  it  can  easily'  he  clem- 
oustrated  with  (iaylight — care  heiiig  taken  that  the 
angle  of  the  light  is  not  altered — hy  placing  the  sitter 
al  distances  of  fonr  and  seven  feet  frmn  the  light-side 
of  the  studio,  and  if  possible  making  negatives  at  hoth 
l>ositiotis.  It  may  he  useful  to  poiid  out  that  the  eye 
recpiires  a good  <leal  of  training  to  appreciate  varia- 
tions in  lighting,  as  it  is  necessary  to  ignore  the  effect 
of  color;  negati\’Cs,  heing  monochromatic,  give  a safer 
basis  for  comi)arison.  bust  paivded  gra\'  or  huff  is 
useful  for  c\])crimeuts  in  lighting,  or  green  or  blue  s]iec- 
tai'les  ma\'  he  used  to  eliminate  the  color-factor.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  not  desirable  to  judge  of  lighting 
by  inspc'ction  of  the  caniera.-screen,  since  the  effect, 
owirjg  to  the  re<lnced  si/.e  and  the  pre.sence  of  color, 
appears  sat  isfactor.N'  in  almost  all  cases. 

< dmi)aratively  few  photogra])hers  a])])reciate  the 
\'alue  of  traiislueenl  and  semi-oi)a(|Uc  screens  which  are 
used  close  up  to  the  sitter,  \lany  light ing-]>roblems 
which  .are  extremely  dillicailt  of  solution  if  the  ordinary 
blimis  are  .a \'.a ilable,  are  very  sini|>le  if  local  sli.adiug 
can  b<‘  done.  .\  eon]>le  ol  ordinary  luaid-sereens.  one 
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covered  with  butter-muslin  and  the  other  with  a thin 
dark  material,  should  always  be  at  liand;  the  latter  is 
particularly  mseful  to  reduce  the  light  on  white  drapery 
or  to  throw  the  hands  into  .semi-shadow. 

Reflectors  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  should  be 
introduced  only  to  obtain  such  effects  as  cannot  be 
produced  by  direct  lighting.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
ai)ply  when  the  reflector  is  used  as  the  principal  source 
of  light,  as  when  the  light  of  an  arc-lamp  is  directed 
ni.'on  a white  screen,  no  direct  rays  reaching  the  sitter. 
In  most  studios,  white  reflectors  are  de  rigucur,  and 
some  careful  i)orfrait-i)hotographers  whiten  them  fre- 
quently. At  the  same  time  we  suggest  the  occasional 
use  of  a light-gray  reflector,  which,  while  it  softens  the 
shadows,  does  md  betray  its  use,  and  is  certainly  less 
likely  to  give  cross-lights  in  the  eyes.  Another  point 
in  using  reflectors  is  worth  noting.  If  they  are  brought 
forwaril  there  is  a tendency  to  destroy  all  the  modeling 
on  the  sh.adow-side  of  the  face,  but  if  kept  well  back, 
so  that  the  front  edge  is  level  with  the  sitter’s  ear,  there 
w ill  be  no  risk  of  double  lights  in  the  eyes,  and  the  deli- 
cate shadows  in  the  face  will  be  pre.served. 

One  more  hint.  When  arranging  for  strong  effects 
in  lighting,  it  is  desirable  to  admit  a fair  amount  of 
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light  at  the  farther  end  of  the  studio.  This  illuminates 
the  whole  subject  with  a very  subdued  light,  which  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  reflected  light,  from  the  small 
source  of  light  which  is  actually  producing  the  picture. 

Economy  in  Using  Flashpowder 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine; 

\Yith  flashpowder  one  dollar  or  more  an  ounce,  the 
cost  of  the  light  may  become  cpiite  an  item  in  our 
picture-bill.  \Vhere  extremely  large  gatherings  are 
attempted,  or  where  .Vutochrome  portraits  are  made 
with  an  F 8 lens,  a single  charge  of  jiowder  will  tij)  the 
scales  at  pretty  nearly  one  ounce.  This  brings  the 
cost  of  the  powder  to  considerably  more  than  the  cost 
of  even  an  Autochrome-plate. 

A considerable  saving  may  be  effected  where  more 
than  one  exposure  is  de.sired.  by  setting  uj)  two  or  more 
cameras  on  the  sut>ject.  thus  securing  several  plates 
with  a single  flash.  With  ordinary  plates,  the  cost  of 
this  extra  precaution  is  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  a heavy  charge  of  powder.  And  with 
.\utochromes,  there  is  increased  certainty  of  satisfac- 
tory results,  as  even  with  identical  exiiosurcs  widely 
different  results  may  l>e  obtained  by  slight  difl'erences 


in  the  time  of  development.  The  development  of  the 
first  plate  may  be  a valuable  guide  to  obtaining  im- 
])roved  results  on  the  second 

tVhen  exposing  Aulochrome-i)lates,  remember  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a Perehlora  filter  in  every  camera 
used;  but  at  seventy-five  cents  or  a dollar  a flash,  this 
extra  ex])ense  is  soon  transferred  to  the  profit-siile  of 
the  account. 

Needless  to  say,  the  extra  cameras  em|)loyed  may  be 
of  very  diverse  types  and  equiinnent.  In  fact,  a vest- 
pocket-outfit  may  astonish  yon  by  giving  a better 
result  than  the  more  pretentious  tripod-camera  upon 
which  you  have  learneil  to  rely. 

black  and  white  negative  may  be  obtained  by  the 
same  flash  you  use  with  an  .\ntoclirome,  if  you  set  the 
imiicator  for  your  smallest  stop. 

\Vr.\N  W.  Davidson. 

A Conundrum 

Wini.E  watching  a motion-picture  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  recent  I v.  an  ohl  English  conundrum  was  recalled 
to  our  mind.  It  ran  thus:  Why  is  the  bsle  of  Wight  a 

fraud!'  Uecause  it  has  .Needles  you  cannot  thread; 
Ereshwater  you  cannot  drink;  Cowes  you  cannot  milk, 
and  Newport  you  cannot  bottle. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


AMEUrCAN  DAISIES 


R.  DECKER 


EXAMPLE  OF  IXTERPHETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Summer-Flowers 
Closes  July  31,  l')21 

The  beauty  of  flowers  has  been  tlie  theme  of  artists 
and  poets  for  centuries.  Wliy,  then,  should  they  not 
appeal  to  the  pholotirapher?  (Jertainly.  there  are  few 
subjects  that  lenil  thenrselves  betler  to  artislie  compo- 
sition or  design.  Moreover,  during  tlie  summer- 
months  there  is  material  at  every  hand — even  in  one’s 
own  garden  or  the  city-i)ark.  Heally,  the  worker  can- 
not say  truthfully  that  he  is  unable  to  find  attractive 
subjects.  An  added  fascination  is  that  flower-phot og- 
raphy  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  appear  -not  that  it 
pre.sents  exceptional  technical  ililficnities,  but  that  it 


reipiires  can'ful  attention  to  exiiosure,  focusing  and  the 
correct  use  of  a color-screen.  Those  who  have  an  in- 
telligent grasp  of  orthochromatic  photography,  and  a 
thorough  acquaiidance  with  color-sensitive  plates  and 
films,  will  be  the  better  able  to  obtain  the  rendering  of 
true  color-values  in  the  many  varieties  of  .summer- 
flowers. 

In  a sen.se,  the  tyi)e  of  camera  is  of  less  importance 
than  in  other  branches  of  [)hotogra]>hy.  Obviously, 
no  great  lens-  or  shutter-s]ieed  is  reijuirecl.  Neither  is  a 
camera  with  a long  bellows-extension  necessary.  The 
modern  i>ortrait-attachment  that  is  slipped  on  over 
the  camera-lens  is  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  enable  the 
worker  to  obtain  excellent  results.  Box-form  outfits 
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may  sometimes  be  used  as  successfully  as  the  most 
expensive  high-grade  equipment.  Pictures  of  flowers 
may  be  made  in  the  house  or  out  of  floors.  However, 
true  photographic  sportsmanship  should  impel  the 
worker  to  make  his  pictures  of  summer-flowers  in  the 
fields,  woods  or  shady  glen.  The  jury  will  be  inclined 
to  give  the  ])reference  of  selection  to  those  jfhotogra- 
phers  who  have  overcome  the  technical  ditticidties  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  exterior  flower-studies.  Then 
again,  contestants  should  remember  that  it  is  tiummcr- 
Jtowers  that  are  to  be  j)hotographed  and  not  greenhouse- 
specimens,  no  matter  how  beautiful  they  may  be. 

Whether  a man  uses  a camera  or  a box  of  paints,  to 
express  the  art  within  him,  he  usually  turns  to  nature 
tor  his  truest  and  highest  insj)iration.  In  this  compe- 
tition the  grandeur  of  snow-cajjped  peaks  is  to  give 
place  to  a more  intimate,  yet  m)ne  the  less  beautifid, 
study  of  flowers.  Participants  are  asked  to  pick  out 
individual  specimens  and  to  portray  these  truthfully, 
artistically  and  in  their  native  environment.  The  beau- 
tiful fiower-stndies  by  Kenneth  Hartley  illustrate  con- 
vincingly what  may  be  done  by  tlie  intelligent  camerist. 
I a<lvise  every  ])rospective  entrant  in  this  competition 
to  read  carefully  the  article,  “The  Wild-Flowers  of 
Pike's  Peak,”  by  Kenneth  Hartley  in  .Tune,  1915, 
Puoto-Ek.v  M,\gazi.\’e.  It  will  be  a source  of  much 
I>ractical  help  and  splendid  inspiration. 

.Although  I have  mentioned  briefly  the  technical 
equipment  that  is  suited  to  the  making  of  flower- 
studies,  I have  said  nothing  of  the  need  of  artistic  and 
mental  preparation.  In  my  article,  “^■oices  of  Nature 
and  The  Camera,”  i)age  150,  of  March,  1919,  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  I called  attention  to  the  experience  of 
a young  lady  who  hail  "eyes  but  she  saw  not,  and  ears 
but  she  heard  not”  during  a visit  she  paid  iny  family 
while  we  were  in  a beautiful  spot  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
How  her  love  of  nature  was  aroused  and  what  it  meant 
to  her  for  years  afterward,  illustrates  niy  point  that  to 
photograpli  Nature  we  must  love  her.  By  that,  1 do 
not  mean  a superficial  love  that  finds  ex[)ression  in  trite 
remarks  such  as  “isn't  that  a i/roai/  flower”;  “what  a 
pretty  mountain”;  “look  at  that  funny  bird”;  “my, 
what  a gonjeous  toadstool"  and  similar  remarks.  To 
love  nature,  as  the  true  artist  of  the  brush  or  camera 
should  love  her,  is  to  “find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing.” 

In  this  love  of  nature  must  be  included  a feeling  of 
kinship  with  our  furred  and  feathered  friends  and  the 
flowers.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  the  warmth  and 
genuineness  of  that  love.  Men  likeThoreau.  Burroughs, 
Muir  and  Van  Dyke  may  be  said  to  have  loved  nature 
deeply,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  able  to  bring  to 
thousands  a realisation  of  the  beauties  of  field  and 
forest  and  the  life  within  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
nature  never  disappoints  those  who  turn  to  her,  and  1 
know  this  to  be  true. 

The  photography  of  summer-flowers  is  often  as  much 
of  a test  of  the  worker's  ingenuity  as  it  is  of  his  techni- 
cal and  artistic  abilities.  Some  fine  contre-jonr  effects 
may  be  obtained  when  the  strong  sunlight  strikes  the 
translucent-petals  of  a wild-rose  or  a wood-lil.w  Per- 
haps, no  subject  is  more  irritating  to  photograph  than 
a long-stemmed  flower,  such  as  the  Tiger-Lily,  when 
the  siiecimen  happens  to  be  situated  in  a large,  wind- 
swept field.  r-uall>.  the  use  of  a color-screen  pre- 
cludes an  instantaneous  exposure  and  the  camerist 
may  become  hard  put  to  keep  “that  flower  fjuiet” 
long  enough  to  make  a picture,  Obvioiisl\-,  the  at- 
tempt should  not  be  made  if  a high  wind  is  blowing: 
but  let  Us  assume  that  there  is  a gentle  breeze 
sufficient  to  keep  the  flower  waving  to  and  fro  on 


its  long  stem.  In  the  circumstances,  the  worker 
will  be  called  iqion  to  show  his  resourcefulness  by  mak- 
ing some  sort  of  a windbreak.  To  add  to  his  dilemma, 
such  a ])rotection  may  upset  the  photographer’s  effort 
to  obtain  a sati.sfactory  background.  Two  or  three 
wooden  stakes  and  a yard  or  two  of  some  white  or 
slightly  colored  material  will  sometimes  serve  as  a 
combined  windbreak  and  background.  But,  here 
again,  there  is  the  possibility  of  making  the  finished 
picture  ai>pear  too  artificial  or  as  if  it  had  been  made 
indoors.  In  this  competition,  the  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  flower  appear  as  if  it  had  been  ])hotographed 
in  the  oiien.  and  untouched  by  human  hands.  The 
result  to  strive  for  is  the  one  that  displays  the  lieauty 
of  the  subject  amid  its  natural  environment;  and  it  is 
just  this  that  differentiates  the  work  of  Kenneth  Hart- 
ley and  other  specialists  from  that  of  many  nature- 
photographers.  The  photograiihy  of  summer-flowers 
is  not  lieyond  the  average  worker  who  apjiroaches  the 
subject  intelligently,  liecause  certain  workers  make 
such  a success  of  this  branch  of  photography,  others 
should  remember  that  the  reason  for  this  very  success  is 
not  due  always  to  superior  equipment  nor  to  greater 
aliiiity.  but  rather  to  the  determination  to  master  the 
subject  by  care,  thought  and  patience. 

In  a .sense,  this  competition  offers  a condjined  photo- 
graphic and  botanical  excursion.  Certain  flowers  will 
make  a greater  ajiiieai  than  others,  and  this  may  occa- 
sion a journey  afield  into  the  secluded  nook  of  the  or- 
chid or  the  deep  woods  where  the  Indian  Pipe  secludes 
itself.  Then,  again,  there  arc  the  flowers  that  nestle 
along  the  banks  of  streams  or  on  the  shores  of  ponds 
and  lakes.  As  for  a large,  open  field — days  may  be 
spent  in  ])hotogra])hing  the  wihl  flowers  of  the  field  that 
“toil  not,  neither  ilo  they  spin,”  but  “Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.” 

Incidentally,  the  worker — esiiecially  if  he  happens  to 
be  an  artist — will  derive  much  lienefit  from  a study  of 
the  manner  with  which  Nature  arranges  her  color- 
schemes  so  that  each  flower  is  a master-stroke  of 
coloration.  Then  again,  nature  is  well  worth  stmlying 
with  regard  to  comjiosition.  It  has  been  said  that 
Nature  is  not  always  to  be  dcjicnded  ujion  to  show  her 
charms  to  the  best  advantage;  but  then,  there  i.s  much 
that  we  can  learn.  If  nothing  more,  we  can  use  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  enjoy  the  great  out  of  doors;  and 
that  is  a never-failing  source  of  mental  and  ]ih.vsical 
rejuvenation. 

Moreover,  the  photograiihy  of  summer-flowers  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  camera  is  often  a means  to 
bring  a busy  man  or  woman  to  the  realisation  that 
there  are  such  things  as  blue  sky,  birds,  placid  streams, 
beautiful  lakes,  magnificent  i-loud-effects,  mountains, 
ineadow-laiids,  green  pastures  and  flowers.  How  many 

apathy  where  we  hanlly  noted  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
However,  in  ])hotography  wc'  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  incentive  to  seek  the  deeper,  truer  things  of  life. 

Thus,  it  may  be  .seen  that  although  this  i^aphoto- 
grajihic  competition  devoted  to  summcr-llowers,  it  has 
far-reaching  o])portimities.  We  hope  that  ii'aders  and 
subscriliers  will  caleh  a glimpse  of  these  |)ossil)ilit ies 
])hotographically  and  otherwi.se.  .\fter  all,  photog- 
raphy is  but  a chemical  means  to  hclj)  us  express  j)i(v 
torially  that  which  W(,'  cannot  sa\  in  words.  A verbal 
descrii)tion  of  a bi-autiful  flower  has  neither  the  force 
nor  the  ])ermanency  of  a picture.  Let  us  aim  to  make 
the.se  photographs  of  summer-flowers  so  convincing, 
well  conqiosed.  beautiful  and  appealitig  that  they  shall 
live  to  be  a delight  to  all  who  may  be  privileged  to 
beholil  t hem.  now  and  for  vears  to  come. 

A.  II.  B 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize;  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  ‘‘Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  lie- 
come  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and.  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  S-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
an<l  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  nariow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  [irotecled  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1921 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  John  J.  Griffiths. 
Special  Commendation;  Carl  S.  Davis. 


The  Beginner  and  the  Soft-Focus  Lens 

The  popularity  of  the  soft-focus  lens,  once  confined 
to  the  professional  or  advanced  amateur-photographer, 
is  now  arousing  the  interest  of  beginner.s  to  such  an 
extent  that  a word  on  the  subject  may  be  of  service. 
Without  a doubt,  the  soft-focus  lens  has  come  to  stay. 
By  its  intelligent  use,  the  worker  can  obtain  effects 
that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way  without  manipu- 
lation of  a character  too  technical  for  the  average  be- 
ginner to  attempt.  The  earlier  types  of  soft-focus 
lenses  were  so  constructed  that  even  the  professional 
photographer  was  compelled  to  make  a special  study 
of  its  use;  but  to-day  such  strides  have  been  made 
by  .several  manufacturers,  that  a soft-focus  lens  re- 
quires no  more  study  than  a high-grade  anastigmat  in 
order  to  obtain  results.  Of  course,  whether  these 
results  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  camerist 
is  a question  that  he  alone  can  determine. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a soft-focus  lens  requires 
careful  focusing.  That  is,  there  is  a point  where  the 
“softness”  or  diffusion  reaches  its  most  pleasing  effect 
without  becoming  too  “fuzzy”  or  positively  out  of 
focus  in  appearance.  When  soft-focus  lenses  were  first 
placed  upon  the  market,  many  photographers  were 
unable  to  understand  why  they  could  not  obtain 
the  same  effect  by  simply  putting  their  anastigmat 
lenses  slightly  out  of  focus.  At  first  glance,  it  might 
appear  to  the  novice  that  there  was  no  difference;  but 
subsequent  study  and  critical  inspection  revealed  the 
fact  that  a soft-focus  lens  produced  a roundness  and 
atmospheric  quality  that  was  not  paralleled  by  the 
“out-of-focus”  anastigmat.  Naturally,  there  was 
then,  and  is  now,  considerable  discussion  with  regard 
to  this  point;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  soft-focus 
lens  has  come  to  make  a long  .stay  and  we  shall  have 
to  accept  it  as  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  upon  which  we  depend  to  help  us 
express  ourselves  pictorially. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  beginner  enters 
photography  “where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  In  the 
opinion  of  those  of  ripe  photographic  experience,  to 
give  a beginner  a soft-focus  lens  might  be  likened  to 
giving  a .stick  of  dynamite  to  a child.  However,  those 
of  long  e.xperience  notwithstanding,  there  are  many 
beginners  who  have  been  successful  with  a soft-focus 
lens  before  being  able  to  make  a clear-cut  picture  with 
an  anastigmat  lens.  Eersonally,  it  would  .seem  to  me 
that  any  beginner  should  ma.ster  a rapid  rectilinear  or 
anastigmat  lens  before  he  attempts  to  use  a soft-focus 
lens.  In  my  opinion,  he  requires  the  technical  experi- 
ence and  preparation  that  he  receives  by  mastering 
“sharp”  lenses;  but  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
beginner  to  use  a soft-focus  lens  successfully  until  he 
can  use  au  anastigmat  lens,  is  to  court  contradiction. 
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Hence,  I would  not  care  to  go  on  reconl  as  saying  that 
it  cannot  be  done;  but  should  anyone  ask  luy  opinion,  I 
should  favor  the  mastery  of  the  “sharp”  lens  first. 

Without  a doubt,  the  soft-focus  lens  is  ideally  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  beginner  who  yearns  to  ex- 
press himself  in  an  original  manner.  But  here  let  me 
ask  how  he  is  to  know  what  he  does  or  does  not  want 
unless  he  has  had  prior  experience  with  other  lenses.^ 
Let  us  assume  that  a beginner  is  given  a new  camera 
fitted  with  a soft-focus  lens.  How  is  he  to  apply  the 
rules  and  suggestions  of  his  instruction-book?  From 
the  moment  that  he  makes  the  first  exposure,  he  is 
working  along  lines  that  are  not  covered  by  the  one 
book  that  is  of  greatest  service  to  him  in  his  tyro- 
days.  Mind,  I am  not  saying  that  it  cannot  be  done; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  beginner  has 
troubles  enough  without  inviting  them.  Let  us  assume 
once  more  that  he  does  make  excellent  pictures  and  be- 
comes master  of  his  equipment.  What  is  he  to  do 
when  he  wishes  to  use  an  outfit  equipjied  willi  a good 
anastigmat  lens? 

My  reason  for  mentioning  soft-focus  lenses,  at  this 
time,  is  with  the  desire  to  be  of  some  service  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  contemplating  an  enirance 
into  photography  via  the  soft-focus-lens  route.  By  all 
means,  enter  photography;  but  remember  that  it  is  the 
successful  beginner  that  gets  the  most  nul  of  jdiotog- 
raphy.  Although  we  endorse  and  would  promote  tlie 
use  of  the  soft-focus  lens,  we  wouhl  not  care  to  dej  so  in 
cases  where  it  might  result  in  the  beginner  becoming 
discouraged  and  giving  up  iihotography  allogcther — 
to  the  direct  los‘‘  of  all  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  for  the  beginner  to 
.study  the  soft-focus  lens  and  to  u.se  one  afUr  he  lias 
been  graduated  u]>  to  it  by  thorough  work  and  the 
mastery  of  “sharp"  lenses.  He  will  enjoy  the  soft- 


focus  lens,  and  he  may  do  better  with  it  than  he  thinks; 
but  first  let  him  be  a master  of  |)hotogra]duc  rudiments. 
It  will  jiay  him  a thousandfold  in  the  end.  A.  II.  B. 

Be  Prepared  Photographically 

A RECENT  exi>erience  of  a fricml  of  mine  leads  me 
to  add  just  a word  of  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of 
those  beginners  who  are  thinking  of  vacation-days. 
An  exceptional  oiiportunity  to  speml  a few  days  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  happeueil  to  come  my  friend's 
way  and  he  accepted  eagerly.  Of  course,  he  must  take 
along  his  camera.  This  was  a .5  x 7 iilate-camera, 
fitteil  with  an  anastigmat  lens  Owing  to  his  rather 
hurried  departure  he  did  not  take  an  extra  few  mo- 
ments to  see  just  what  he  inelmlcd  in  his  photographic 
outfit.  He  thoinihf  that  he  hail  every  thing  that  was 
needed. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  on  the  first  day  in  the 
mountains  he  broke  the  groundglass— he  had  forgotten 
an  extra  one!  On  the  thiril  day  he  virtually  exhausted 
the  sup])ly  of  plates.  He  telciihoued  to  the  nearest 
source  of  supply,  d'hcre  were  iilenly  of  5 x 7 f Im- 
parks but  no  plates  in  stock—  he  had  forgotten  his 
.5  X 7 tilmiiack-adapter!  A magnilieent  sunset  on  the 
fifth  day  was  .simiily  dazzling  in  its  beauty  because  of 
the  eloud-eti’ecis — he  had  forgolleu  a color-screen! 
Last,  but  not  least,  in  carrying  the  camera  with  the 
bellows  extended,  through  the  woods,  a thorn  on  a 
Imsh  caught  a corner  of  the  bellows  and  tore  a hole 
nearly  two  inches  long — he  had  forgolleu  adhesive 
plaster  and  a little  piece  of  black  cloth! 

Let  the  beginner  lake  this  little  slorv  to  heart. 
Let  him  take  the  lime  to  prepare  carefully  and  thus 
avoid  the  possibilitv  of  keen  disappointment. 

A II  B. 

:;il 
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VOILAND  ROAD-SCENE  CARL  S.  DAVIS 


A Few  Photographic  “Kinks” 

Editoh  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Have  noticed  tliat  the  “Thrift  Colimm''  ceased  to  be 
a characteristic  of  the  iVIagaziue.  A cause  for  regret, 
bec:i.use  it  was  entertaining,  and  tlie  liints  suggested 
were  valnable  during  the  War  wlien  “Tlirift"  should 
have  been  tlie  watchword  of  tlie  hour. 

1 give  lielow  a few  "kinks”  wliich  may  be  appreciated 
by  fellow-amateurs,  “who  i)hotogra|)h  for  tlieir  own 
'amazement.'  “ 

Fake  photograjihs  are  seldom  articles  of  real  value; 
but  for  the  sake  of  amu.sement  alone,  they  are  worth 
while.  Freak  jihotos  can  be  gotten  by  the  use  of 
various  su])|)lementary  lenses  on  the  market;  but  by  a 
little  cxiierimcuting  we  can  obtain  elfects  that  even 
surprise  ourselves. 

Our  “warmest  " summer-uegatives  can  be  made  into 
snow-scenes  that  are  mysterious  for  the  rca.son  tliat  the 
trees  are  tilled  with  leaves,  by  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  bromiile  in  the  developer,  while  develoihng 
a slightly  undei’ex])0.seil  iirint. 

Other  interesting  experiments  may  be  made,  with  no 
additional  ef|uipment  than  the  ordinary  chemicals 
which  we  use  almost  every  ilay,  and  intelligent  use  of 
the  jirinl ing-frame. 

I saw  a few  jirints  lately  that,  were  produced  from 


slightly  underexposed  prints,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  pictures  made  on  a very  frosty  morning.  The 
bluish  color  that  they  were  toned  added  to  the  “chilly” 
aspect  of  “frosty  morning.”  The  negatives  were 
made  on  a clear  summer-morning,  near  a small  stream; 
but  the  result  of  careless  printing,  gave  some  beautiful 
prints,  even  though  the  method  used  was  not  according 
to  “The  X.  Y.  /.  of  Photography.”  The  average 
person  would  iirononnce  them  creditable  scenes  of  the 
“Fir.st  Frost,"  as  the  owner  has  them  designated. 

Clouds,  in  a photograph  without  the  use  of  an  extra 
lens,  can  be  gotten  by  making  a slow  time-exposure 
and  by  using  a small  stop  jiroceed  as  follows;  On 
the  groundgiass,  or  finder,  notice  how  much  of  the 
Iiictnre  will  be  allotted  to  clouds.  Use  a [liece  of  card, 
or  anything  similar  that  is  handy,  and  pass  it  over  the 
upi>er  half,  or  third  of  the  lens — according  to  the 
part  of  plate  exposed  for  the  sk\ — in  a near-to-far 
motion.  A few  trials  will  suffice  to  give  the  “knack” 
of  it,  though  it  is  entirely  out  of  question,  of  course, 
where  there  , are  moving  objects. 

A reading-glass  is  useful  as  a supplementary  lens,  in 
increasing  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  plate,  when 
coiiying.  A small  sto])  is  suggested,  to  increase  the 
covering-power,  as  its  use  causes  lines  on  the  edges 
to  curve  slightly. 

tv.  P.  IMattern. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Time  of  Exposure  in  Microphotography 

Photography  with  the  camera  alone  demamls  con- 
siderahle  experience  and  long  practice  to  he  able  to 
judge  correctly  the  time  of  exijosure.  In  the  ])ractice 
of  microphotography,  this  is  the  case  to  a much  greater 
degree,  and,  indeed,  the  factor  that  is  easiest  to  esti- 
mate in  an  ordinary  exposure,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the 
lens-opening,  becomes  the  most  ditficult  to  decide. 
Thus  it  comes,  that  it  is  often  recommended  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  exposure  entirely  by  the  i)sychologic 
impression  received  from  the  clearness  of  tiie  image 
on  the  groundglass.  Such  a practice,  however,  cannot 
ensure  a correct  result. 

In  landscape-])hotography.  the  time  of  exijosure 
varies  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  the  daylight,  and  in  a secondary  degree 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  In  micro|)hotog- 
raphy.  against  the  first,  the  constancy  of  the  .source  of 
light  is  countefl  as  a great  advantage.  In  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  object,  it  may  be  sai<l  that  the  tran.s- 
parency  of  the  mounting-preparation  does  not  vary 
very  greatly.  One  can  always  ex])ose  correctly  if  the 
time  of  exposure  for  a tliin  ailhesive  i)rei)aration  in  like 
conditions  is  known.  Regarding  the  varying  degree 
of  sensitiveness  of  ditferent  makes  of  ])lates  I will  .say 
nothing,  as  ditferent  kinds  of  jilates  should  very  rarely 
be  used  together. 

There  remains,  then,  the  relative  o])ening  to  regulate 
— in  landscape-photography  the  fiuotieut  of  the  focal 
distance  and  the  iliameter  of  the  diai)hragm,  in  micro- 
photography the  quotient  of  the  bellows-extension 
(which  may  be  chosen  at  pleasure)  and  the  diameter 
of  the  exit-pu])il  of  the  microscope.  This  lies  as  the 
real  picture  of  the  entering  opening  a few  millimeters 
above  the  ocular  lens,  and  its  size  depends  upon: 
1.  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  condensor; 
i.  the  focal  length  of  conden.sor;  .‘5.  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective:  4.  the  focal  length  of  the  ocular;  and, 
5.  the  length  of  the  tid>e,  which,  however,  may  remain 
nearly  constant,  if  a strong,  dry  .system  with  correc- 
tion-mountings be  used.  If  one  should  wish  to  reckon 
the  size  of  the  exit-])upil  from  the  first  four  factors, 
one  .sho\ild  have  at  hand  a rather  jamderous  collection 
of  tables,  and  in  order  to  be  able  t(j  measure  them 
directly,  a S])ecial  lens  with  a vernier-jdate,  as  the 
ordinary  micrometer  eyepieces  are  (according  to  the 
distance  away  of  the  collective  glass)  generally  inutili- 
sable,  as  its  object-j)lane  cannot  be  brought  sufficiently 
near  to  the  exit-pupil. 

One  can  now  helj)  him.self  by  measuring  the  entrance- 
pupil  with  an  auxiliary  microscope  and  measuring- 
eyeglass.  and  the  .scale  is  read  off  in  ]>arts.  'I'he  exit- 
pupil  is  now  measure<l  in  millimeters  for  an  eyeglass 
and  the  computation-factor  is  determined  by  division. 
For  tliis  purpose,  an  ocular  is  selected  in  which  the 
computation-factor  produces  a convenient  size.  So  I 
found  for  one  of  my  oculars  the  factor  0.01  — therefore, 
reasonably  favorable.  This  ocular  will  hereafter  be 
designated  as  base-ocular. 

■\n  auxiliary  microscope,  such  a>  Zeiss  makes  for 
the  .\bbe  diifraction-api)aratus.  will  be  ownecl  liy 
almost  every  one.  but  one  can  be  e.isily  improvised  by 


removing  the  eyeglass  from  the  weakest  Huygens 
ocular  and  then  sliding  the  auxiliary  with  the  collec- 
tive forward  in  the  inner  tube,  where  it  will  stoj)  at 
the  diaphragm  that  closes  this  tulre.  This  collective 
serves  as  objective  of  the  auxiliary  microscope,  as  the 
ocular  of  a measuring-lens.  The  focusing  on  the  en- 
trance-pupil is  done  liy  sliding  the  telescoping  tube. 

This  simple  manipulation  is  done  before  making  the 
exposure,  the  reading  is  multijilied  by  the  computa- 
tion-factor of  the  base-ocular  and  by  this  is  obtained 
the  size  of  the  exit-pupil  in  millimeters.  The  relative 
opening  is  obtained  from  a table  which  contains  the 
bellows-e.xtension  ("200,  300  or  400  millimeters)  and 
the  exit-inijiil  (about  0.3 — 1.0  mm.).  'I’he  time  of 
exposure  must  now  be  comimted  carefullv  for  a relative 
oiiening  with  normal  filter,  normal  light-source  and  a 
thin  mounting-preiiaration,  ami  after  that  the  time  for 
the  other  relative  o])enings  is  entered  in  a table  (for  in- 
stance: "200.  4 .seconds;  400,  10  seconds;  1000,  1 min. 
40  seconds). 

If  one  wishes  to  i)hotogra])h  with  a dilferent  lens 
from  the  ba,se-ocular  for  which  the  relative  opening 
was  calculatetl,  the  commutation-value  for  Ihe  time  of 
ex])osure  of  the  other  ocular  is  determined  with  reference 
to  the  base-ocular.  It  bears  the  .same  proportion  as  Ihe 
S(piare  of  the  equivalent  focal  distance,  and  this  again 
as  the  dimension  of  the  eidargement. 

If,  for  example,  the  base-ocular  = 00  x enlargement, 
another  ocular  .r  with  the  same  objective  but  with 
1.50  X enlargement,  so  the  factor  of  commntation  for  fhe 
ocular  .V  equals  four  and  the  exposure  must  be  four  times 
as  long  as  given  b\-  the  table  for  the  base-ocular. 

'I’liis  forinuhi  may  ajipear  .somewhat  complicated: 
but  it  permits,  when  Ihe  exi)os\ire-time  has  been  tried 
out,  to  lie  determined  beforehaml  for  any  desired  com- 
bination of  objective,  ocular  or  bellow.s-extension — an 
advantage  surely  not  to  be  underrated.  Naturally, 
one  is  still  deiiendent  upon  the  kiml  of  radiation  of  the 
source  of  light  for  the  condensor  and,  to  a.  high  degree, 
of  Ihe  color-filter.  The  method  can  be  used  oidy 
for  dear-field  piet  iires. — I’ lioloij rapin' sell e M illrilunf/cn. 

A Valuable  Hint 

Piioto-Kra  M.xc;.xzixe:  f’or  the  past  year,  I have 

tried  a little  practical  reading  that  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable  in  furnishing  information  as  well,  and 
keeping  my  j)hotograi)hic  knowledge  in  fair  condition. 

Copies  of  I’iioti)-Ek.\  M \(  cvzi.ni.:  arc  placed  in  a 
handy  place  on  tln>  upper  part  of  my  desk,  and  each 
month  for  the  past  several  years  are  taken  fi'oni  Ihe 
files  and  placi'd  when- my  daily  reading-matter  is  kept. 
Ry  reading,  for  instance,  .lanuary  1!(20,  and  cinnpiiring 
same  with  .lannary  issues  I !)  1 !» -1 !) 1 8-  I tt 1 7 and  so  on, 

I get  informafion  that  is  practical  for  this  particular 
month,  and  it  is  like  one  great  big  magazine-issne. 
Fwn  though  I have  read  these  same  articles  when  they 
.appeared,  yet  they  seem  fresh  articles  and  are  read 
more  interestingly  ami  with  rnoi'e  clearness,  brushing 
UJ)  on  some  points  here  and  there;  and  some  articles 
not  read  are  just  wh.al  we  ncial  now.  Try  this  i>lan  for 
one  year  and  you  will  not  de[)art  from  it. 

I-OUIS  K.  Ml  FfUAY. 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  uwds) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Piioto-Eha  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  he  helpful  and  courteous. 

In  composition  tliis  picture  has  that  all  too  common 
fault — too  perfect  a halance.  There  is  possibly  two 
hairbreadths  more  of  space  to  the  right  of  the  jjretty 
tree  t han  there  is  to  the  left  of  it;  but  certainly  not  more. 
Besides  that,  the  tree  just  misses  growing  off  the  upper 
edge.  The  ghost-1  ranches  at  the  right  add  neither 
beauty  nor  interest.  As  for  the  blank  white  rectangle, 
that  is  so  glaring  a fault,  that  little  need  be  said  about 
it.  If  there  were  anything  from  which  it  could  detract 
the  attention,  it  would  certaiuly  do  .so;  but  as  it  is,  it 
merely  strikes  the  eye  somewhat  unkindly. 

The  oidy  items  in  the  pieture  which  promise  interest 
are  the  wheel-tracks  in  the  foregroun  1 and  the  s;ui- 
ti])i)ed  fence  and  litlle  hut  in  the  background;  lint  the 
latter  are  too  far  distant  to  do  anytliing  more  tlian 
suggest  tlie  unfulfilled  promi.se.  I think  that  a.  pleas- 
ing pi<ture  could  have  been  achieved  if  its  autlior  had 
photographed  it  .so  tliat  its  pre.sent  center  wmdd  tie  the 
right  edge,  thus  doing  away  with  the  white  wadi,  and 
including  more  of  the  scene  at  the  left  ami  Irack. 

Y.  Billy  Buhin. 


Tins  is  a wonderful  picture  of  a very  iutere.sting  sub- 
ject, which  exiires.se.s  the  season  of  th('  year,  Sjiring, 
and  is  al.so  a good  picture  with  few  really  noticeable 
faults.  The.se  are  the  bad  rendering  of  tones,  w'hich 
was  due  to  the  time  and  waiy  the  |)icture  w'as  made  and 
pictorlally  incorrect,  because  the  subject  is  e.xactly 
in  the  center  of  tlic  picture,  and  it  should  have  been 


placed  a little  to  one  side.  From  the  appearances  of 
the  shadows,  this  picture  was  made  near  the  middle  of 
the  day,  which  I think  is  not  a very  good  time  to  photo- 
graph such  a subject.  If  the  maker  of  this  picture 
had  have  waited  until  the  sun  was  entirely  out  of  the 
sky,  either  before  sunrise  or  sunset,  before  or  after  the 
sun  was  above  or  directly  after  the  sun  was  below  the 
horizon,  and  jilaced  the  camera  on  a tripod,  using  a 
color-filter  and  moving  far  enough  to  the  left  to  elimi- 
nate the  branches  protruding  across  the  upper  right 
corner  of  the  picture,  and  making  a brief  time-exposure 
of  four  or  five  .seconds,  this  would  have  been  a fine 
picture  with  the  tones  wtII  rendered.  Making  the 
exposure  in  the  above-described  way,  the  sky  w’ould 
have  photographed  somewhat  darker  and  made  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree  stand  out  much  better. 

E.  Von  Tilzor  Strutiiers. 


The  most  striking  defect  is  the  tree  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  The  trunk  divides  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  in  two  equal  parts  and  the  top  of  the 
tree  leaves  on  each  side  two  spaces  of  similar  size  and 
shape.  It  is  true  that  the  siiace  on  the  right  is  filled 
ill  by  some  branches. 

But  branches  of  what?  Of  a standing  tree  or  of  a 
dead  tree?  Indeed,  the  direction  of  the  branches  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  tree  is  still  standing.  But  the  pic- 
torial importance  of  those  branches,  being  in  the  fore- 
ground, would  require  that  their  origin,  that  is  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  be  seen. 

Now,  wdiat  is  the  siiliject  of  the  picture?  The  tree 
in  the  middle?  A very  poor  subject,  very  much 
lacking  in  interest. 

The  concrete  building  behind  the  tree?  If  this 
low  scpiare  building  has  in  it.self  any  interest,  why  is  it 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


hidden  behind  the  tree’  The  picture  might  have  been 
made  from  another  point  of  view,  in  order  that  the 
building  be  visible,  if  of  any  pictorial  value. 

The  picture  may  be  clear,  well  focused,  etc.,  but  I 
fail  to  see  in  it  any  artistic  interest. 

II.  DE  Savoye. 

The  Value  of  Our  Contributing  Critics 

Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  our  readers  grasp  the 
underlying  reason  of  this  department.  Obviously,  it 
is  not  to  enable  the  Jlditors  of  the  Piioto-Eka  Maga- 
zine to  obtain  practice  in  print-criticism.  M'e  get 
enough  of  that  in  our  daily  work  and  are  very  glad  to 
give  others  an  opportunity.  This  dejiartment  was  es- 
tablished to  enable  those  who  make  pictures  to  criti- 
cise them  as  well.  F>y  so  doing,  they  may  develop  an 
intuitive  artistic  sen.se  that  will  help  them  immen.'ely 
in  their  own  work.  Of  course,  criticism  is  of  two  kinds, 
destructive  and  constructive.  It  is  the  latter  that  we 
all  need.  It  is  one  thing  to  criticise  and  condemn; 
but  a very  different  matter  to  show  how  a picture  may 
be  improved.  It  does  no  one  good  to  receive  a criticism 
that  does  not  contain  a word  of  merited  jiraise  and  a 
suggestion  with  regard  to  improvcnienl.  We  are 
eager  to  help  our  readers  develop  the  gift  of  construc- 
tive pictorial  criticism. 

.\nother  reason  for  the  establishing  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  enable  the  worker  to  test  his  critical  strength. 


IMany  a man  or  woman  may  not  like  a certain  picture; 
but  why  not.’  There  must  be  reasons;  name  them. 
It  may  be  seen  that  our  desire  is  to  cultivate  a thought- 
ful, logical  manner  of  pictorial  criticism  among  our 
readers  that  will  enable  them  to  give  a good  reason  for 
every  opinion  that  they  e.xprcss.  There  are  times  when 
it  seems  as  though  there  was  altogether  too  much  “snap 
judgment”  in  the  criticism  of  pictures,  and  this  we  wish 
to  help  our  friends  to  overcome.  Unless  a photograph 
is  hopeless,  there  is  always  some  merit  to  be  found  in 
it ; and  this  should  be  mentioneil  as  (piickly  and  willingly 
as  the  faults. 

In  this  department  wc  hope  to  help  overcome  the 
dread  of  jiublic  criticism  that  many  camera-workers 
ai)])car  to  fear.  We  know  of  a number  of  amateur 
photographers  who  do  excellent  work  but  who  have 
never  liad  the  courage  to  send  a print  to  our  competi- 
tions or  to  an  exhibition,  d'hey  drcadccl  the  possilile 
censure  of  the  jury.  This  should  not  be;  but  we  all 
know  that  some  critics — and  it  is  true  in  art,  music 
and  literature — appear  to  delight  in  arousing  a sense 
of  fear  and  ilread  in  the  heart  of  the  artist.  In  some 
cases,  the  critic  who  is  the  loudest  in  denunciation  is 
unable  to  do  as  wdl,  if  put  to  the  test.  'I’lierefore,  in 
this  department  we  hope  to  overcome  the  fear  or  dread 
of  the  camcrist  by  encouraging  him  to  submit  his 
prints  and  to  rest  assurefl  that  he  will  receive  the 
utmost  consiileration  and  courtesy  at  the  hands  of 
Our  Contrilniting  Critics. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

As  an  outdoor  floral  design,  “Lady  Grey  Roses” — 
front-cover  and  page  289 — has  several  attractive  feat- 
ures. It  woidd  be  ungracious  not  to  recognise  the  two 
maidens  as  part  of  this  strikingly  novel  floral  group. 
The  purpose  of  the  artist  was  to  represent  beauty  in  a 
dual  sense,  and  he  has  succeeded  even  at  the  expense  of 
spontaneity  in  composing  his  picture,  which  is  a joy  to 
the  eye  in  this  month  of  roses.  It  is  a supreme  triumph 
of  technical  skill.  Data:  scene  at  the  Lewis  Haehlen 
place,  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.;  .lune  21,  1919,  .“l.SO  p.m.; 
8 X 10  Ea.stman  Commercial  Ortho  Film,  T.  K.  lens; 
.stop,  F/22;  1/5  second. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer,”  frontispiece,  is  a joyful, 
spirited  interpretation  of  the  theme  by  a master  in  the 
portrayal  of  athletic  exerci.se  in  the  open.  Mr.  Smith 
has  attained  a nundjer  of  notable  successes  in  this  class 
of  work — -ski-ers,  jumpers,  dancers,  etc.  The  young 
woman  whom  he  has  i)ictured  as  the  spirit  of  summer 
fulfils  the  purpose  admirably  in  youthful  exuberance  and 
grace  of  movement.  With  excellent  judgment  the 
artist  has  di.splayed  his  model  against  a dark,  leafy 
background,  and  with  consummate  skill  contrived  to 
produce  a picture  remarkable  for  clearness  and  grada- 
tions. Data:  .lune,  1917,  atll  .\.M.;  .‘ILi  x ojd?  Com- 
pact Grailex;  734-inch  B.  and  L.  Ic  Tessar  at  F/1.5; 
l/iriU  .second;  Eastman  Graflex  Film;  j)yro;  enlarged 
on  Eidarging  Cyko,  Plat  Contrast. 

Pure  love  of  nature  fills  every  picture  from  the 
master-hand  of  Frederick  B.  Hodges — the  Van  Dyke 
of  photograi)hic  literature.  We  love  to  follow  him  in 
his  visits  to  his  favorite  haunts — the  woods,  the  fields, 
the  hills — and  listen  to  his  eloquent  ai>ostro])hes;  then, 
again,  to  gaze  upon  his  transcripts  of  nature's  ])ictures, 
spiritualised  by  the  artist’s  soulful  interpretation. 
Thus,  the  “Sand-Pine”  appeals  to  us  wilh  an  alluring 
voice;  and,  as  we  conte)nplate  its  serene,  mysterious 
beauty,  we  feel  that  we  understand  the  influence,  the 
jiower  that  attracted  the  artist  with  his  ex])re.ssive 
mc<lium  that  perpetuated  the  visions  of  beauty  ]>re- 
sented  in  these  pages.  Data:  “The  Sand-Pine” — sand- 
I)lains,  near  Rome,  N.Y.;  .sjjring;  8 i>.m.;  sunlight; 
5x7  Century  camera;  834-inch  Plastigmat;  stoj), 
F/0.8;  1/25  second;  Stanley  plate;  pyro;  Azo  A contact- 
print;  clouds  and  landscape  in  one  exposure. 

“Tlie  Evening-Road” — page  27S;  sand-plains,  near 
Rome,  N.Y.;  fall;  late  afternoon;  cloudy;  8 x 10  Cen- 
tury camera;  11 -inch  Tessar;  at  full  o[)cning;  slow  snap- 
shot; oiihonon  i)late;  i>yr(j;  .Vrtura,  D print. 

“Fnder  the  Birches” — page  279;  sand-])lains,  near 
Rome,  N.Y.;  s]}ring,  P.M.;  fair;  8 x 10  C'entury 
camera;  I l-inch  'Pes.sar;  slo]),  F/.82;  2 seconds;  orthonon 
phite;  pyro;  Azo  \ 5 x 7 contact-print;  part  of  8 x 10 

Wilh  regard  to  the  obvious  merits  of  the  exam])les 
of  Karl  Tausig’s  artistry,  1 simply  say  Amen!  to  iSIr. 
Floyd’s  words  of  praise. 

“Wonder-Eyes” — page  281;  November,  2 p.m.; 

oialinary  room;  good  light;  Eastman  5 x 7 view-camera; 
Pinkham  A'  Smith  soft-focus  lens,  12-inch  focus;  stop, 
F/4.5;  3 2 .second;  Hammer  Red  Label  ])late;  i)yro;  Arto- 
tone  print. 

“Master  Tom” — page  285;  Oclol)cr,  10. .‘50;  bright 
light;  Eastman  5 x 7 view-camera;  Pinkham  & Smith 


12-inch  soft-focus  lens;  stop,  F/4.5;  ^ second;  Hammer 
Red  Label  plate;  pyro;  Artotone  print. 

“Macdougal  Alley,”  page  287,  exemplifies  the  pic- 
torial ability  of  A.  .1.  Voorhees.  It  is  a masterpiece  of 
simplicity  in  composition  and  poetic  imagination.  The 
very  absence  of  a human  figure,  so  tempting  to  intro- 
duce, permits  the  fertile  mind  of  the  beholder  to  visual- 
ise a trysting  couple,  a belated  indivitlual  returning  from 
the  club,  or  a vigilant  watchman  beneath  the  searching 
rays  of  the  street-lamp.  The  omission  of  human  in- 
terest, which  is  even  more  effective  imagined  than  .seen, 
gives  this  unique  picture  striking  pictorial  significance. 
Data-  December,  9 p.m.;  night;  R.  B.  Auto  Graflex 
(334x1/4);  9-inch  Stru.ss  Pictorial  lens;  .stop,  F/6; 
15  minutes;  Eastman  Portrait  Film;  Serchol  & Hydro; 
8x10  enlargement  on  Artura  Carbon  Black  Grade  E, 
Rough  Buff;  print  exhibited  at  Toronto,  Copenhagen, 
Pittsl)urgh,  Bangor  and  Portland  (Maine). 

As  to  the  pictures  that  illustrate  Charles  W.  Long’s 
resum]>tion  of  his  long-neglected  pastime,  I feel  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  .speak  with  any  degree  of  justice. 
He  might  well  have  added  an  example  or  two  of  his 
earlier  work,  or  when  last  he  used  his  camera  with  grati- 
fying results.  In  the  present  case,  he  seems  ju.stified  to 
have  resumed  his  hobby.  His  arti.stic  perception  is 
clear,  and  he  knows  how  to  construct  pleasing  pictures 
from  attractive  and  promising  material.  By  all  means, 
let  him  continue  his  commendable  work,  profit  by  the 
work  of  those  who  have  studied  and  jjroduced  without 
serious  interru])tion,  and  whose  achievements  grace 
salons  and  stimulate  other  workers  to  greater  efforts. 
For  illuminating  technical  information,  readers  are 
referred  to  Mr.  Long’s  story. 

“A  College  Gateway,”  page  298,  interests  because  of 
its  novel  design.  The  artistic  motive  is  obvious,  also  well 
and  completely  expressed.  The  chief  pictorial  sub- 
ject— the  gateway — staiuls  out  prominently,  whereas 
the  college-buildings  to  which  it  owes  its  significance 
occupy  a subordinate  position,  as  a .'■ubsidiary  plane, 
in  the  background.  The  picture  is  a happy  architec- 
tural combination  and  received  Honorable  Mention  in 
our  “Architectural  Subjects”  contest,  October,  1920. 
Data:  July,  2.30  p.m.;  veiled  sunlight;  4 x 5 Century 
camera;  G34-'nch  Planatic  lens;  .stop,  F/32;  color- 
screen;  214  seconds;  Seed  Double-Coated  Ortho;  AI.Q., 
much  diluted;  contact-point  on  Soft  Glossy  Cyko; 
clouds  in  negative. 

The  comely  maiden  pictured  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
the  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature,  has  evidently  had  a 
refreshing  bath  and  is  completing  her  toilet.  Inci- 
dentally, she  finds  it  convenient  to  use  her  mirror  to 
afford  the  beholder  a more  pleasing  view  of  her  pretty 
face,  without  changing  her  profile  attitude.  For  this 
innocent  cajirice,  we  are  iluly  grateful. 

d'he  ])icture  of  the  interested  baby,  “.lean.”  page 
301,  was  entered  in  the  February  home-portrait  com- 
petition, but  was  regarded  by  the  jury  as  a genre  rather 
than  a ])ortrait.  I hope  sincerely  that  makers  of  por- 
traits, whether  indoors  or  in  the  open,  will  remember 
the  difference  between  a portrait  and  a genre.  Our 
readers  know  it,  l>y  this  time;  but,  now  and  then,  an 
uninitiated  worker  will  show  a too  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  “portrait.”  .Jean’s  attention  should 
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not  have  been  allowed  to  stray  into  toy-land;  but  he 
presents  a happy,  innocent  phase  of  babyliood.  The 
well-distributed  artificial  light  gives  a soft,  correct 
rendering  of  fleshtones.  Data:  December  3,  1020; 

Eastman  Portrait-Film;  pyro  (Portrait-Film  formula); 
No.  2 Velostigmat,  series  2;  six-inch  focus;  1/25  second 
(10  grains  flashpowder) ; contact-print  on  Artura  Iris  E 
Smooth  (Mat. 

A subscriber,  intending  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the 
Swiss  Alps,  this  summer,  and  interested  particularly 
in  the  valleys  of  Interlaken  and  Grindelwald,  may  be 
pleased  with  others  to  see  the  reproduction  of  a view 
made  ten  years  ago  by  the  writer.  Page  302.  This 
enormous  mass  of  rock,  the  top  of  which  is  never  free 
of  snow,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,150  feet  and  domi- 
nates the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
famous  as  a summer  and  winter  resort.  The  Wetter- 
horn  may  be  ascended  by  a lift  (elevator),  and  from  one 
of  the  peaks  (visible  in  the  picture)  runs  a cable  to  the 
valley  below,  by  means  of  which  a pas.senger  or  heavy 
packages  may  be  conveyed  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  only  feature  of  any  jjictorial  value, 
possibly,  is  the  foreground.  This  feature,  if  well  man- 
aged and  pictured,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. In  the  present  instance,  it  forms  a sort  of  Ijase 
for  the  mountain  to  rest  on  and  also  lends  to  increase 
the  sense  of  height  of  the  towering  mass  of  rock,  ice 
and  snow.  Data:  June,  1910,  3.30  p..m.;  5x7  Cart- 
ridge Kodak:  No.  -1  Voigtlander  Collinear;  7J4-hich 
focus;  stop,  F,  10;  Eastman  X.  C.  Film;  pyro;  11  x 14 
enlargement. 

.Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Our  competitions,  in  the  past,  of  copying  works  of 
art,  found  great  favor  with  those  who  look  part,  and 
created  widespread  interest  among  Puoto-Er.\  readers. 
They  resulted  in  a closer  accpiaintance  with  works  of 
art,  perhaps,  including  those  in  the  i)articipant's  own 
home  and  others  easily  accessible.  In  .some  cases,  this 
interest  awakened  in  the  participant  has  Ijecome  per- 
manent, resulting  in  serious  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  painters,  etchers  and  sculiitors.  The  winners  of 
the  three  prizes  were  not  content  with  making  ad- 
mirable copies  of  their  subjects,  but  ascert.iined  their 
history  which,  it  will  be  found,  adds  greatly  to  the 
corre,sponding  data. 

Of  ab.sorbing  interest  is  the  story  of  the  Madonna 
de  Loreto,  by  llai)hael,  one  of  the  few  existing  copies  of 
which  happened  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  Warren  R. 
Laity,  a worker  whose  sterling  ability  as  a landscajjist 
has  been  represented  in  the  pages  of  Fiioto-Er.\  M.vg.x- 
ziNE  during  the  past  years.  .Although  I have  not  seen 
the  picture  Mr.  Laity  has  copied,  1 am  convinced  that 
hi.s  effort  cannot  be  surpasserl  in  technical  fidelity. 
Mr.  Laity  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  facts. 
The  Madonna  is  a copy  of  the  famous  Loreto  Madonna 
of  Raphael,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Oberlin  College  ,\rt- 
Gallery.  This  is  one  of  three  copies  made  of  this  work 
which  was  lost  or  destroyed  some  years  ago.  .Another 
one  of  the  copies  of  this  work  of  Raphael  now  hangs  in 
the  Louvre,  I’aris.  and  the  third  is  thought  to  still  be  in 
the  Conde  Museum  at  Chantilly,  France.  The  artist 
of  this  work  is  unknown,  but  it  was  douljtless  done  many 
years  ago,  for  it  suggests  the  careful  workmanship  in 
coloring  and  the  brush-work  of  l{a])hael.  It  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  Oberlin  College  has  built  up  a 
remarkably  fine  art-department.  The  colors  range 
from  a dark-brown  background  through  a beautiful 
orange-color  of  the  Madonna’s  waist  to  a wonderful 
flesh-tint  of  the  child.  Data:  4 x 5 Seed  I’anchromatic 
plate  used  with  a K3  W and  W filter;  skylight  and  arti- 


ficial light,  2(1  minutes  exposure  at  stop  F/11;  enlarged 
on  .Artura  Carbon  Black  extra  heavy  smooth;  lens, 
Tessar  Ic  SJ^-inch  focus;  (March  5,  at  3 p.m.,  dull  day. 

The  photography  of  statuary  presents  obviously 
greater  difficulties  than  that  of  pictures — flat  surfaces. 
The  matter  of  lighting  is  a special  study,  and  requires 
experience.  Ilow  much  of  this  Mr.  Olsen  has  had,  he 
has  not  stated;  but  there  is  no  question  that  he  has 
displayed  skill  and  imagination  of  a high  order  in  his 
photographic  presentation  of  a charming  subject — 
“AIu.se  AVeeiiing  over  the  IIea<l  of  Orpheus.’’  Page 
30().  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  critical  observer  that 
Air.  Olsen  has  chosen  an  admirable  viewpoint — in  it- 
self a matter  of  no  mean  accom|)lishmcnl.  The  illumi- 
nation is  artistic  and  effective;  l:>ut  whether  the  photog- 
rapher was  permitted  to  move  the  statue  to  suit  bis 
purpo.se,  or  whether  he  changed  or  modified  the  .source 
of  light,  is  not  given  in  the  data,  which  are  as  follows: 
“Aluse  Wee])ingover  the  Head  otjOrpheus,”  by  E.  Berge; 
in  the  open  corridor  of  the  Fine  .Arts  Palace,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  September,  late  afternoon;  bright  light; 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film.  RoJiual;  Watch-Pocket  Carbine 
fitted  with  Beck  Alutar  Lens;  stop,  F/(i.3;  exposure, 
1/25  second;  contact-print,  Artura.  Iris,  E,  Smooth 
from  enlarged  negative  made  with  P.  & S.  Semi-.Achro- 
matic  lens  at  F/C. 

A.  W.  Bouguereau,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  best- 
known  painters  of  the  modern  academic  French  school, 
is  familiar  to  art-lovers  largely  by  his  new  figures 
of  women  and  children.  A’et  his  style  is  easily  rec- 
ogni,sed  as  we  behold  the  picture  of  the  little  French 
girl,  page  307.  The  easily  balanced  figure  of  the  child- 
model,  the  ab.sence  of  detracting  details,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  composition,  are  elements  that  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  student  of  |hctorial  photog- 
raphy. It  is  not  often  that  the  work  of  a jiainter  serves 
as  so  admirable  an  example  in  ])crfecfion  of  pictorial 
composition  as  ai)plied  to  figures  in  the  o])cn.  ’I'he  pict- 
ure was  copied  as  it  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Alinne- 
apolis  Institute  of  .Arts,  as  the  officials  would  not  allow 
Air.  Kroening  to  touch  it,  and  as  it  was  too  high 
for  his  tripod,  he  encountered,  and  overcame  success- 
fully, serious  difficulties.  The  data  are  not  complete, 
but  include  the  use  of  a Bee  exposure-meter,  W.  & W. 
Panchromatic  plates,  a K 3 color-screen,  contact-print 
from  4 X 5 negative,  also  enlargement  on  Velours  Black 
Semi-Mat,  D.  W.  Special  permission  “only  for  Piioto- 
Er.\  Mag.xzine”  was  granted,  which  honor  is  certainly 
api)reciated  by  its  Editors.  Being  familiar  with  tlie 
paintings  of  Bouguereau,  they  admit  that  Air.  Kroe- 
ning’s  coi>y  is  an  excellent  one  in  every  respect  and 
merits  high  praise. 


Beginners’  Competition 

.As  explained  in  a notice  addre.ssed  to  i>articipants  in 
the  competition  limited  to  beginners,  no  recognition 
would  be  accorded  to  entries  devoid  of  merit.  It  is  no 
longer  the  ciuestion  whieli  of  the  pictures  here  sub- 
mitted are  the  most  acceptable  or,  as  has  sometime.s 
been  the  ca.se  in  the  past,  which  are  the  two  that  have 
the  fewest  faults.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  entrant 
should  submit  pictures  that  repre.sent  his  unaide<l 
efforts  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  end.  lie  must 
also  evince  a fair  degree  of  technical  and  artistic  ability. 
Thus,  the  Ivlitors  of  Photo-Er.x  AKgazixe  perform 
their  share  in  developing  amateur-])hotographers  of  the 
really  i)ractical  sort,  and  not  mere  siiapshooters  who 
depenil  upon  others  to  perform,  for  remuneration,  the 
actual  ftechnical)  work  which,  after  all.  represents  the 
{(’oniinKcd  on  jiayc  .)22) 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Unique  Experience  of  a Shutter 

When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  do,  don’t 
blame  the  camera!  Beginners  are  very  apt  to  ascribe 
their  failures  to  the  paper,  the  plate  or  the  film.  Some- 
times it’s  the  shutter;  and  right  here  is  where  I protest. 
Of  course,  you  all  know,  that  a shutter  functions  when 
actuated  by  any  outside  influence;  and  I am  happy  or 
sad  according  to  the  judgment  exercised  by  my  present 
master,  an  amateur  photographer.  I've  got  so  now 
that  I instinctively  know  when  I am  performing  my 
duties  properly  or  not.  I had  a frightful  experience 
lately,  which  was  due  largely  to  the  carelessness  of  my 
master.  First  let  me  state  that  I am  a between-the- 
lens  shutter  of  the  earlier  type,  though  admittedly 
working  satisfactorily  when  guided  by  a careful  hand. 
Second,  though  my  old  master  was  always  successful 
with  me,  the  new  owner — a Mr.  Foster  and  a nice 
young  chap — acquired  me  with  the  4 x 5 folding  camera, 
of  which  I am  an  important  part;  but  owing  to  his 
limited  practical  experience,  he  cau.ses  me  considerable 
anxiety.  Besides,  he  doe  n’t  fully  understand  my 
timing-adjustment  wdiich,  I admit,  is  somewhat  primi- 
tive. He  came  to  grief,  recently,  and  threatened  to 
end  my  i)hotographic  existence.  You  see,  for  a time- 
exposure,  the  dial,  above  me,  is  turned  to  the  letter  T, 
then  ])res.s  the  bulb  and  I open;  pre.ssapin,  and  I close. 
For  the  next  time-exposure,  press  again  and  the  plate 
is  exposed;  once  more,  and  the  light  is  shut  otf.  And 
thus  I operate,  alternately  o])ening  and  closing,  till 
the  dial  is  turned  back  to  the  letter  T for  instantaneous 
exposures.  I am  not  provided  with  a bulb-exposure. 

This  event,  the  saddest  of  my  career,  happened  in 
the  woods  during  the  beautiful  month  of  May.  My 
boss,  an  ardent  nature-lover,  is  very  fond  of  brooks, 
trees  and  wildflow’ers  A little  waiterfall  took  his  fancy. 
Quickly  the  tri])od  was  .set  up,  the  camera  mounted 
thereon,  the  distance  calcnhiied,  the  dial  set  at  T and 
the  bnlb  pre.ssed.  After  the  lapse  of  five  seconds,  the 
bulb  was  squeezed  again.  I am  not  saying  anything. 
With  a sound  of  satisfaction,  m\'  camerist  gTa.s]>ed  the 
camera  by  the  tri[)od-legs  and  tramped  on.  Pretty 
soon,  we  came  to  a group  of  cardinal-flowers  standing 
at  the  edge  of  a brook.  With  a cry  of  joy,  my  boss 
planted  tlie  camera  low  and  close  up,  looked  in  the 
view-finder  and  gave  the  bulb  a quick  pressure.  “Fif- 
teen seconds,”  I heard  him  say,  as  he  i)ies.sed  it  again. 
I felt  like  saying  something,  but  ke((t  still.  Xot  far 
away,  was  a trio  of  pretty,  while  birches.  Did  we  see 
it?  You  bet,  we  did!  It  w'as  .secured  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  two.  I wanted  to  complain,  but  remained 
silent.  Thus  we  worked  on  five  more  attractive  gems 
in  these  picturesquely  resourceful  woods,  )>roceeding 
exactly  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  the  lime  given 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds,  according  to  the 
dojje  my  master  derived  from  his  exposure-meter  .\nd 
all  the  while,  my  heart  was  filled  with  sadness. 

Pretty  soon  we  were  in  the  oi)en.  where  the  light  w'as 
bright.  Realising  tliis.  my  master  detached  the  camera 
from  the  tripod,  which  he  fohlcd  up  and  carried  over 
his  shouUler.  He  then  consulted  a little  book  he  took 
from  his  I oatqjocket.  and  carefully  tiirneil  theilial  from 
T.  fo  I.  Moreover,  he  |)ushed  a little  knot),  sliding  in  a 


curved  groove  underneath  the  lens  to  the  right,  as  far 
as  it  would  go,  which  caused  me  to  shrink  back  tow’ards 
the  inside  of  the  mount  and  permit  the  maximum  of 
light  to  pass  through  the  lens.  My  operator  acted 
w'isely.  The  air  w'as  clear  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 
He  consulted  his  watch,  and  I heard  him  say — “Two 
o’clock."  My  depression  left  me  at  once  and  I began 
to  grow  optimistic.  pretty  meadow-brook,  with  tall 
grasses  growing  on  each  bank,  now  engaged  our  atten- 
tion. “Fifty  feet  and  one-fiftieth  of  a second,”  was 
the  audible  verdict.  Several  adjustments,  a pressure 
of  the  bulb  and  the  view  was  captured.  Oh  joy!  A 
groiq)  of  cows  near  the  edge  of  the  brook  farther  on — 
a pretty  picture — fared  similarly.  Oh  rapture!  And 
thus,  without  any  change — excepting  in  the  focusing- 
scale — -my  enthusiastic  master  exposed  four  more 
plates,  stopping  work  at  3.30  p.m.  Now,  my  master 
is  a true  amateur;  he  scorns  the  aid  of  a professional 
photo-finisher  and  does  all  the  work  himself,  in  his 
well-appointed  darkroom  in  the  basement  of  his  home. 
Resting  on  the  top-shelf,  1 could  see,  and  hear,  too, 
as  he  developed  successfidly  the  plates  exposed  in  field 
ami  meadow.  I likewi.se  observed  him  as  he  failed 
utterly  with  the  wood-interiors  on  which  he  had  set 
his  wdiole  heart.  “That  beats  all!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ I'm  going  to  ask  those  experts  at  the  camera  club  what 
the  deuce  ails  my  outfit,”  I heard  him  mutter;  and  to 
his  camera  club  he  went  the  very  next  evening.  As 
he  entered  the  club-rooms,  he  placed  the  camera  on  a 
chair,  and  disi)layed  the  eight  uniformly  dark  nega- 
tives, none  of  which  showed  the  least  trace  of  an 
image.  “Light-struck!”  was  the  emphatic  and  unani- 
mous oi>inion  of  the  members  present.  Many  theories 
as  to  the  cause  were  advanced,  but  none  seemed  to 
fit  this  ca.se. 

Then  Mr.  W.  entered,  glanced  at  the  plates,  asked  a 
few  questions,  and  in.spected  the  camera.  After  a few 
seconds'  reflection,  he  handed  it  to  its  expectant  ow-ner, 
.saying:  “Look  sharj)  now,  Mr.  Foster.  This  is  the 

way  you  started  out  that  morning,  U'ith  the  shutter  open. 
Then  you  pre.ssed  the  bulb  to  open  the  poor  thing 
(‘poor  thing,  indeed!'  said  I to  myself),  you  closed  it. 
Of  course  you  got  no  picture!  After  the  lapse  of  five 
seconds,  thanks!  you  closed  the  shutter,  as  you  thought; 
whereas  you  opened  it,  e.rpo.sing  the  plate  until  you  made 
the  next  exposure.  You  kejit  right  on  in  the  same  way, 
getting  no  results,  until  you  switched  over  to  snapshot 
exposures.  It’s  an  old-style  shutter,  but  all  right  if 
used  with  care.  Look  out  and  don’t  let  anyone  else 
monkey  with  it  while  you  are  making  pictures;  and, 
for  heaven’s  sake!  don't  [)ress  the  bulb  by  accident, 
otherwise  she’ll  open  and  sj)oil  the  plate,  just  like  these 
here.  .Anyhowq  be  sure  the  shutter  is  closed  before 
you  draw  the  slide  ready  to  expose  a plate.  Don’t  men- 
tion it.  Glad  to  have  solved  the  mystery.” 

At  the  Agfa  Camera  Club 

Simpson  to  new-  member:  “I  hear  you  work  the 
wet -plate  ])i'ocess.  That  so?” 

N.  M.:  “I  should  say  I did!  Washing  the  plate 
after  development;  more,  and  hours  of  washing  after 
fixing,  and  getting  your  hands  and  clothes  wet.  Wet 
])rocess?  I’ll  say  it's  wmt,  all  right.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


D.  C.  F. — The  word  “journal,”  according  to 
\Vebster.  is:  “a  daily  newspaper;  hence:  a periodical; 
magazine."  Therefore,  it  is  a question  of  taste,  whether 
or  not  the  word  "journal"  should  be  api)lied  to  a pub- 
lication issued  monthly  or  weekly,  instead  of  daily. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
publishers  and  editors  no  doubt  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  “journal " ; but  they  would  not  be 
justified,  after  the  long  and  brilliant  history  of  that 
publication,  to  change  its  title  at  this  late  date.  Cer- 
tainly, every  reader  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  photo- 
graphic periodical  printed  in  the  English  language  would 
be  willing  to  make  an  exception  in  their  favor  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  “journal." 

K.  Y. — One  way  to  mount  pictures  with  paste 
is  to  obtain  a large  piece  of  plate-glass,  collect  the  ])rints 
from  the  wash-water  and  place  them  face  down  on 
the  glass — one  on  top  of  the  other.  Then  apply  the 
paste  to  the  topmost  ])rint  with  a large  brush — lieing 
careful  to  cover  all  corners  thoroughly — lift  the  jirint 
from  the  pile  and  mount  it.  Continue  to  do  this  until 
the  last  print  is  reached.  If  the  pile  is  not  moved  the 
paste  will  not  reach  the  [licture-side  of  the  prints.  The 
advantages  of  Grippit.  the  new  non-curling  adhesive, 
are  worth  your  consideration.  This  excellent  product 
is  adverti.sed  in  the  advertising  pages  of  this  issue. 

O.  C.  M. — Horizontal  scratches  on  roll-film 
negatives  are  .sometimes  caused  liy  trying  to  twist 
the  paper  more  tightly  around  the  spool  after  remov- 
ing it  from  the  camera.  If,  in  addition,  small  i>artieles 
of  emulsion  become  looseneil  during  the  operation  of 
twisting,  they  are  apt  to  tear  long,  deep  gashes  in  the 
celluloid  base  of  the  film.  Such  abrasions  cannot  be  re- 
moved satisfactorily  by  retouching.  Whenever  po.ssible, 
use  a roll-film  camera  that  is  equip[ied  with  some  form 
of  tension  spool-holder.  This  device  prevents  the  film 
from  unrolling  faster  than  the  winding-key  is  turned. 
In  any  event,  it  is  far  better  to  wrap  up  a loosely 
wound  roll  in  heavy  manilla  paper  than  to  try  It)  twist 
the  black  paper  more  tightly  around  the  film.  .Vtten- 
tion  to  this  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

C.  II.  K. — We  think  that  the  picture  of  the 
actor  shaking  hands  with  himself  was  made  by 
the  usual  methcil  of  double  exposure  as  follows: 

Each  side  of  the  picture  was  exposetl  in  turn;  the 
first  half  of  the  picture  being  made  of  the  actor  shaking 
hands  with  another  ])erson.  the  arm  being  cut  i)ossibly 
at  the  coat-sleeve,  which  isbacke<l  up  with  a background 
of  ai)i)roximately  the  same  color  as  the  material  of  the 
coat.  The  second  ex[)o.sure  was  made  with  the  actor, 
of  course,  assuming  tlu"  same  positimi  as  the  second 
individual  as  seen  in  the  first  j)icture. 

The  picture  referred  to  in  the  newspai)er  clipping 
where  an  actor  stands  behind  his  own  back  was  prob- 
ably made  in  a similar  way  aiiled  by  an  acconiplice. 

C.  K.  II. — Although  the  instantaneous  expos- 
ure for  your  photograph  made  by  moonlight 
was  short,  it  was  not  .so  short  as  to  make  it  extremely 
remarkable.  Roughly  speaking,  moonlight  may  be 
taken  as  being  1 /.500,000th  the  intensity  of  sunlight. 
If  the  sun  had  been  |)resent  instearl  of  the  moon,  in  this 
picture,  it  is  clear  that  the  exposure  of  I 1000th  of  a 
second  would  have  been  ample,  having  regard  to  the 


nature  of  the  lainhscape  and  the  fact  that  the  trees  are 
merely  silhouettes  against  the  sky  and  snow.  Half  a 
minute  corresponds  to  30.000  times  as  much  exposure 
as  1 1000th  of  a second  with  suidight.  While  this  is 
not  sufficient,  it  would  probaljly  give  a useful  if  very 
much  underexpo.sed  negative,  and  we  imagine  that  this 
was  what  was  obtained.  Moonlight  is  slightly  less 
actinic  than  sunlight,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  exposure  was  increased  to  any  effective  degree 
by  the  northern  lights. 

M.  E.  P. — Claude  Lorraine  Glass  has  been  used 
by  painters  to  show  a reduced  view  of  a landscape 
with  s)d)dued  tints.  It  is  nuule  of  a ])late  of  black 
glass  with  one  side  ground  to  a convex  figure.  As  ap- 
plied to  i)hotography,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  landscape- 
photographers  than  to  the  average  worker.  In  this 
same  connection  may  be  mentioned  black  glass 
which  is  deeply  colored  with  manganese  and  iron.  This 
has  been  u.sed  as  a reflector  in  jihotographing  clouds. 

J.  W.  K. — Latent  light  was  di.scovered  by  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor.  He  found  that  pa]>er  if  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  uranium  was  exposed  to  sunlight  and  enclo.sed 
in  an  opaque  tube  or  case  for  several  months,  it  would 
still  give  off  radiations  capable  of  affecting  a photo- 
graphically sensitive  surface.  Even  i)lain,  white  paper 
acted  in  a similar  manner. 

W.  L.  E. — Metol-Hydrokinone  has  not  been 
used  very  much  for  the  autochrome-process. 
Accoriling  to  reliable  reports,  it  has  never  been  officially 
recommended  by  M.  IM.  launiere.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hitchins,  now  chief  chemist  of  the  Ansco 
Company,  advised  the  following  formula  for  use  with 
autochrome  plates: 

For  the  first  develo])ment,  Solutimi  A: 


Water 1.000  c.  c.  s. 

Metol ti.5  gms. 

Soila  Sulphite  (aidiydrous) ....  40  gms. 

Hydrokinone 2.10  gms. 

Potassium  Bromide 2. .5  gms. 

Hyposidphite  of  Soda 0.10  gms. 

Ammonia,  0.880 20  c.  c.  s. 


For  u.se  he  suggested  one  part  devclo])cr,  one  part 
water.  Just  what  results  are  to  be  obtained  we  cannot 
say:  but  if  .some  worker  wi.Nhes  to  experiment,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  with  regard  to  his  suc- 
cess with  the  developer. 

S.  O.  M.  I'he  removal  of  ink-stains  from  a 
print  is  a diflimdt  matter,  if  not  impossible.  .Mthough 
you  do  not  mention  the  kind  of  in'inl,  if  it  is  a silver- 
print  virtually  anything  that  will  n-movc  the  ink  will 
destroy  or  injure  the  image.  IVrha])s  a solution  of 
oxalic  acid  or  salts  of  lemon  ma,\-  be  of  >;ome  assistance. 
If  this  has  no  clfect,  usually  the  best  Ihing  to  do  is  to 
make  a coi)v  of  the  photogra])h  through  a color-screen 
and  on  some  ortlmchromatic  plate.  By  writing  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Comi)an\’,  Rochester,  New  ^ ork,  you 
may  obtain  a booklet  which  describes  in  detail  the  u.se  of 
panchromatic  plates  and  K-filters. 

C.  W.  J.  .Stereo-cameras  and  accessories  may 
now  be  obtaineil  in  virtually  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  I'niled  .States  and  Ganaila.  ^’ou  need  have  no 
hesitancy  about  entering  this  fascinating  branch  of 
photograph, \’  as  sui)[)lies  ma,v  be  obtained  |)romptly. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

IB 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Chicago  Camera  Club  Annual  Show 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictorial 
Photograirhy,  given  by  the  Chicago  Camera  (_’liib, 
took  place  from  April  15  to  May  15,  lIP^l,  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  The  workers  represented  were 
Gordon  C.  Abbott,  Artlmr  E.  Andersen,  Otto  W.  Bahh 
Robert  C.  Black,  Alvin  R.  Born,  C.  N.  Bowen,  B.  B, 
Conheim,  A.  L.  Estej),  X.  A.  Fleischer,  E.  IC  Gray, 
George  II.  High,  K.  A.  Jeldsen,  William  II.  Klose, 
Edward  L.  MacMillan,  James  E.  Mead,  Frank  E.  Rich, 
Bernard  F.  Rogers.  Jr.,  Arthur  Ryan,  John  Julius 
Ryan,  Gilbert  B.  Seehausen,  W.  Sherman,  Paid  T. 
Tarnoski,  R.  W.  Trowbridge,  P\  M.  Tuckerman, 
Edward  E.  We  s,  Leonard  Westphalen,  W.  E\  Wie- 
necke,  and  Paul  Wierum  The  total  number  of  prints 
shown  was  sixty-fonr. 

The  officers  of  the  ('lul)  are  as  follows;  John  Julius 
Ryan,  president;  James  E.  Mead,  vice-president:  Paul 
T.  Tarnoski,  secretary;  and  Frank  E.  Rich,  treasurer. 

The  Exhibition  Committee  was  composed  of  the 
following:  Gordon  C.  Alrbotf,  ,\lvin  R.  Born,  Leroy 

T.  Goble  and  Paul  IViernm. 

Members  of  the  Jury  of  Selection  were:  Thomas  FI. 
Tallmadge,  Sara  Holm  and  F^rederick  M.  Grant. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Photography 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Thirty-F'’irst  .\nnual  Exhibition  of  Prints  by 
members  of  the  department  of  photograjrhy  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  held  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  Building,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
May  10  to  May  14,  19'-21.  The  reception  and  pri- 
vate view  was  held  on  iMonday,  May  9,  from  eight 
to  ten  in  the  evening. 

Twenty-One  Consecutive  Yearly  Sittings 

,\ccoRDt\G  to  The  British  Journal,  Messrs.  William 
Spencer  & Son,  Pudsey,  York,  Ffngland  have  com- 
pleted recently  a remarkable  series  of  photograi)hs. 
FYr  twenty-one  consecutive  years  they  have  made  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Bradley — from  his  birth  to  his  twenty- 
first  year.  Each  year,  upon  his  birthday,  an  exposure 
was  made.  The  series  forms  a unique  collection  of 
portrait  work.  Why  should  not  photographers  in  the 
Ihiited  States  and  Canada  develoi)  the  idea  and  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  their  patrons? 

Exit  “Operating-Room” 

Abel's  ITcehht  de.serves  much  credit  for  its  i)er.sistent 
efforts  to  abolish  the  o<  lions  term,  “operating-room.” 
It  |)ublishes  opinions  from  various  parts  of  the  Lnited 
States,  indicating  that  "operating-room”  is  no  longer 
wanted  and  that  th.e  short  and  appropriate  word, 
"Stinlio,”  is  decidedly  |ireferable. 

Ph()to-Er.\  M.\oa/,ine agrees  with  Abel's  BYe/r/y  that 
“operating-room ” shoidd  i)e  given  a permanent  eoiujc 
.yid  that  it  is  to  Ire  Iranished  at  once  and  for  all,  and  in 
favor  of  the  iileal  term.  “Studio.”  Every  ])ortrait- 
photograpiier  who  loves  and  resirects  his  profession, 
and  still  applies  the  term  “ojrera ting-room”  to  the 


place  where  he  makes  the  sittings  (photographs  his  cus- 
tomers), will  be  gla<l,  we  are  sure,  to  adopt  the  word, 
“Studio.” 

Among  the  many  substitutes  for  the  deservedly  ill- 
fated  “operating-room,”  the  one  designated  as  “salon 
d’art”  by  a portraitis'  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  appears  a 
little  far-fetched.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  consider  it 
an  improvement  on  the  odious  term  now  being  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

Photography  in  Esthonia 

The  new  little  republic,  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  I’inlaml,  a short  distance  from 
Petrograd,  and  alrout  the  size  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a ])opulation  of  less  than  one  million, 
ileserves  universal  admiration  in  many  ways.  Its 
people  are  stout-hearted,  highly  efficient  and  opti- 
mistic. 

Photo-Era  M.xg.xzine  has  .several  subscribers  in 
that  interesting  region,  one  of  whom,  a ])rominent  mer- 
chant of  Reval,  is  an  ardent  and  successful  aniateur- 
photograjdier.  .Accompanying  a courteous  letter 
(written  in  admirable  English)  sent  to  the  Ffditor  of 
Photo-FIh  X M.vg.vzixe,  recently,  was  a beautiful 
photograph-album.  S x 10  inches  in  size,  tastefully  and 
originally  gotten  up,  with  the  national  seal  of  Esthonia 
(Flesti  Estonia)  embos.sed  in  silver,  gold  and  colors, 
and  containing  twelve  [uctures,  4 x 0 in  size.  These 
prints,  in  sepia,  illustrate  historic  castles  and  views  in 
Esthonia,  and  demonstrate  the  artistic,  technical  and 
pictorial  ability  of  the  .sender.  Enclosed  in  the  album 
is  a complete  typewritten  de.scription  of  these  interest- 
ing ])ictures.  Any  camera  club  desirous  to  inspect  this 
interesting  album,  is  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Managing  Fhlitor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine, 

Welcome  News  to  Our  Pictorial  Contributors 

Here  is  good  news  for  tho.se  who  like  to  derive 
pecuniary  benefit  from  their  succe.ssful  camera-results. 
Underwood  and  Underwood,  art-publishers,  calendar- 
makers  and  juirveyors  of  jihotographs  made  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world,  can  use  good  material  in  the 
form  of  prints  or  negatives,  or  both.  This  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  our  numerous  ])ictorial  contributors 
and  prize-winners.  The  above-named  firm  is  in  New 
York. 

Photography  in  Manchuria 

Within  recent  years  the  demand  for  photographic 
sup|)lies  in  Manchuria  has  steadily  increased,  writes 
Consul-tieneral  .Albert  W.  Pontius  from  Mukden, 
in  a report.  Ten  years  ago,  the  art  of  photography 
was  little  known  in  districts  away  from  the  treaty- 
ports,  but  to-day  the  po|)iilarity  of  photographs  has 
caused  the  trade  to  make  its  way  gradually  into  remote 
districts.  The  spreading  of  AA'estern  education  has 
done  much  towards  introducing  jihotographs  into  the 
more  remote  districts,  as  students  from  tho.se  points, 
attending  .schools  in  the  large  cities,  invariably  send 
photographs  home  to  their  friends  and  relatix'es. 
Amateur  photography  is  :dso  rajuilly  becoming  iiopiilar, 
and  it  is  a common  sight  to  meet  groups  of  students 
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from  the  various  Government  schools  carrying  cameras 
on  their  excursions  to  various  points  of  interest  in  ami 
alx)ut  Mukden.  Until  a few  years  ago,  the  only  pho- 
tographers doing  business  in  this  district  were  Japanese; 
but  to-day  there  is  a fair  number  of  stutlios  owned 
and  conducted  by  Chine.se,  doing  work  comparing 
favorably  with  that  of  Japanese  competitors. 

The  British  goods  imported  from  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, and  British  India  came,  of  course,  from  the 
British  Isles  originally,  and  those  imported  from  Japan 
came  largely  from  the  United  States,  as  Japan  is  un- 
able to  manufacture  lenses  or  other  principal  parts  of 
the  cameras  of  the  Kodak  style.  Japan  manufactures 
cardboard-mounts  and  also  does  a thriving  trade  in 
paper  and  chemicals.  The  larger  sizes  of  cameras, 
such  as  are  used  by  professional  pliot(jgr,aphers,  are 
mostly  of  Japanese  manufacture,  the  only  parts  coming 
from  abroad  being  the  lenses,  which  are  imijorted 
principally  from  France  and  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  the  war  a fair  amount  of  lenses  of  a cheap  grade 
were  imported  from  Germany  anfl  .Austria. 

Most  of  the  hand-cameras  of  the  Kodak  style, 
both  folding  and  box-shape,  are  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  make  ijictures  ranging  in  size 
from  the  tiny  postage-stamp  size  to  pictures  measur- 
ing 5 to  7 inches.  As  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  post-card  size  is  by  far  the  most  popular  in  China. 
Dry-plates,  films,  and  ijrinting-papers,  such  as  bromide 
and  development  papers,  are  for  the  most  part  imported 
from  the  United  States.  A large  pro])ortion  of  the 
chemicals  used  here  for  the  developing  of  i)lates  and 
films  is  also  of  American  origin.  The  Japanese  are 
the  only  importers  of  photographic  supj)lies  in  this 
district,  and  have  a monopoly  of  the  trade.  They 
grant  one  month  credit  on  purchases  and  a discount 
of  2 per  cent  for  cash.  Concluding,  the  Consul  says 
that  a large  trade  in  this  line  could  be  worked  up  if 
reliable  local  agents  were  appointed  to  push  trade. 
Similar  credits  and  discounts  as  offered  by  Japanese 
importers  would  have  to  be  granted.  There  are 
various  photographic  novelties  which  are  common  in 
Europe  which  are  quite  unknown  here,  and  for  which 
a large  demand  could  probably  be  created. 

The  British  Journal. 


John  Paul  Edw'ards  Gives  Talk 

OcR  readers  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  inter- 
esting review  of  the  Eighth  Pittsburgh  Salon  which 
Mr.  Edwards  contributed  in  the  May  issue.  As  to  his 
ability  as  an  author  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  we  were 
pleased  to  learn,  although  tardily,  that  he  is  a very 
entertaining  speaker.  On  April  7 he  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  pictorial  photography  in  California  at 
the  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  library.  The  talk  w,as 
enjoyed  greatly  and  much  appreciated  by  a large  audi- 
ence. It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Keasbey,  manufacturer  of  the  well-known  Struss  Pic- 
torial Lens,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  prevailed  upon  to 
visit  Morristown.  Instead  of  using  the  usual  stere- 
opticon,  Mr.  Edwards  placed  his  pictures— about 
11  X 14  inches  in  size — upon  the  wall  and  threw  a spot- 
light on  each  one  in  turn  while  the  hall  remained  in  total 
darkness. 

Robert  Ballantine,  Glasgow,  -Scotland 

-M.vxy  of  our  readers  are  interested  to  purchase  from 
dealers  in  Great  Britain  reliable,  used  photographic 
equipment  of  British  or  foreign  manufiicture,  provided 
that  they  can  obtain  prompt  and  satisfactory  .service. 
For  this  reason  we  take  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 


large,  well-established  firm  of  Robert  Ballantine,  103h^ 
St.  Vincent  Street,  Ghasgow,  Scotland.  We  have  re- 
ceived a list  of  used  photographic  apparatus  that 
should  be  of  interest  .and  value  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a high-grade  foreign 
outfit.  Mr.  Ballantine  has  had  over  thirty-five  years’ 
pr-actical  experience  and  will  be  glad  to  send  his  list 
to  any  reader  of  Photo-Er.\  Mag.vzi.xe  at  request. 

E.xhibition  by  H.  B.  Turner  and  R.  E.  Hanson 

A JOINT  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Herbert  B.  Turner 
and  Raymond  E.  Hanson,  each  a master-craftsman  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  LT.S..\.,  was 
held  in  the  art-gallery  of  the  Society,  April  21  to  May  4, 
1921.  Each  pictorialist  exhibited  thirty-one  prints, 
comprising  subjects  of  a quality  and  ch-aracter  now 
very  well-known  and  admired. 

Mr.  Turner's  subjects  illustrated  his  travels  in  many 
lands  of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Many  of  his  charming  ])ictures,  ami 
those  of  Mr.  Hanson,  had  been  seen  at  the  Boston 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  Camera  Club,  last 
.^pril,  where  they  captured  a number  of  high  honors. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  prints  were  land.sc,apes  and  genres — all 
New  England  subjects.  Several  new  and  delightful 
subjects,  never  before  exhibited,  were  “A  Maid  of 
Marblehead,”  distinguished  for  grace  of  po.se  and  refine- 
ment of  treatment,  anil  several  landscapes  of  great  |)ic- 
torial  beauty  made  in  the  Cape  Cod  district.  Both 
artists  reported  large  sales  of  their  prints. 

Henry  Eichheim’s  Exhibit  at  Chicago 

An  exhibit  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty  was  a col- 
lection of  twenty-six  prints  from  the  portfolio  of  Henry 
Eichheim,  of  Boston,  LhS.A.  Most  of  Mr.  Eichheim’s 
pictures,  which  represented  landsccapes,  genres,  chaixac- 
ter-studies,  temples  and  gardens  of  Japan,  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  earlier  in  the 
season.  A number  of  them  were  also  shown  in  the 
member’s  annual  exhibition  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Union  Camera  Club,  Boston,  April  last.  On  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  character  of  subjects  and  treat- 
ment, the  exhibition  attr-acted  a great  deal  of  attention 
and  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  in  the 
spring-program  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club, 

Alice  G.  Baumann’s  Prize-Picture  in 
Home-Portraits  Competition 

Owing  to  the  long  distance  between  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  (the  home  of  Alice  G.  Baiimaim, 
who  won  first  prize  in  the  recent  Home-Portraits  Com- 
petition for  her  jiicture  “On  the  Porch”)  the  data, 
arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  May  issue.  As 
this  information  is  always  of  important  interest,  we 
print  it  herewith:  Made  11  a.m.;  bright  sunlight; 

4 X .5  Grallex  Camera:  seven-inch  Wolleu.sak  Verito 
F t;  Stop,  F 8;  expo.sure,  1/lOsccoml;  pl-atc,  .5x7 
Seed  27;  pyro;  i>rint,  Gevaert  Ortobrome.  from  which 
a 7 X 9-inch  bromide  enlargement  w-as  made. 

“Mt.  Monadnock -Baloved  and  Beautiful” 

The  picturesque  aspect  and  history  of  Mt.  IMonad- 
nock — the  largest  mountain  in  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire— formed  the  subject  of  an  illustrateil  lecture  given 
by  Herbert  W.  (deason  before  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  lIuntiTigton  Hall,  Boston,  U.S.,\.,  .Vpril  20, 
1921 . Of  Ihe  numerous  illnstnited  lectures  in  the  reper- 
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toire  of  Herbert  \V.  Gleason,  none  surpasses  in  topo- 
graphical interest  and  literary  effort,  as  well  as  in  scenic 
beauty  of  the  colored  screen-pictures,  “Mt.  Monad- 
nock — Beloved  and  Beautiful.” 

The  lecturer  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  manifold  attrac- 
tions of  the  mountain  as  an  all-the-year-around  resort, 
aiul  as  it  appealed  to  Emerson  and  Thoreau  who  visited 
the  mountain  and  camped  on  personally  selected  spots 
which  are  greatly  cherished  l)y  the  inhabitants  as  hal- 
lowed landmarks.  The  photographs  made  by  Mr. 
Gleason  exemplified  the  rare  beauty  of  Mt  Monad- 
nock  and  of  the  extensive  views  obtained  from  various 
parts  of  the  mountain  during  every  season  of  the  year. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Gleason  on  his  brilliant  success 
in  giving  an  entertainment  that  is  regarded  by  his  friends 
and  admirers  as  peerless  in  character  and  quality.  It  is 
to  be  hoiJed  that  the  people  of  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire— of  Jaffrey,  in  particular — may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  this  beautiful  lecture  which  does  full 
justice  to  the  solemn  and  varied  beauty  of  their  beloved 
Mt.  Monadnock. 


Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  P.  A.  of  A. 

We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  careful  preparations  that  are  being  made  by  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  America  to  entertain  the  ladies  who  are  expected  to 
attend  the  National  Convention  at  Buffalo.  New  York, 
.July  IS  to  23,  inclusive. 

It  is  urged  that  photogra|)hers  bring  their  wives 
this  year,  especially,  as  every  provision  is  to  be  made 
to  make  things  plea.sant  for  them  during  the  sessions 
of  the  convention.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  wi^-es  of 
the  photographers  meet  the  wives  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  and  there  is  to  be  a .social  room  and 
headquarters  in  the  main  hall  where  ladies  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  are  to  act  as  hostesses  each 
day.  and  afternoon-tea  will  be  served  free  of  charge. 
Further  particulars  of  interest  to  those  who  expect  to 
attend  the  convention  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Frank  V.  Chambers,  secretary.  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of 
P.  .\.  of  1.520  Connecticut  .\ve.,  Washington.  D.C. 


W.  S.  Davis’  Article  in  May  Photo-Era 

'I'iiosE  who  have  read,  and  doubtle.-s  will  profit  by. 
the  instructive  article,  "Controlling  Tone-Values  by 
Compensating-Positives,”  liy  William  S.  Davis,  in 
May  Piioto-Ek.\  lM.vr..\zTNE.  must  have  noticed  the 
accidental  traiisposition  of  the  pictures  on  pages  231 
and  233.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  a compositor,  however 
intelligent,  to  differentiate  between  two  halftone  blocks 
that  are  of  the  same  snlqect,  and  so  similar  in  apjjear- 
a.nce,  as  these  two  pictures.  Of  course,  number  three 
belongs  in  place  of  number  one,  ami  vice  vei'.sa.  We 
feel  that  this  explanation  is  due  not  only  to  the  author, 
William  S.  Davis,  but  to  the  reader,  so  that  he  may  be 
en.-ibled  to  read  the  article  ititelligently  and  ap]>ly  the 
lessons  contained  therein. 


Brooklyn  Show  at  New  York  Camera  Club 

The  walls  of  The  Camera  Club,  of  New  York,  during 
llie  month  of  May,  1021,  were  occu])ied  by  an  exhibit 
of  ninety-tliree  pictures,  the  v\'ork  of  members  of  the 
Fliotograjiliic  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  .\rls  and  Sciences.  The  prints  were  of  a very  high 
rank,  niany  li:i\  ing  been  shown  abroad  and  at  leailing 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  317) 

real  joy  and  satisfaction  of  amateur-photography,  and 
which  calls  for  skill,  judgment  and  vigilance  in  the  doing. 

.John  J.  Griffiths  is  an  industrious  worker,  but,  I regret 
to  state,  very  uneven  in  his  work.  The  present  effort. 
Shady  Brook,”  page  311,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing 
he  has  ever  offered  to  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  our  Contributing  Critics;  but  the 
picture  is  not  in  their  department.  The  view  is  cer- 
tainly an  engaging  one.  Its  chief  and  virtually  only 
serious  fault  is  its  rigid,  symmetrical  arrangement, 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  shifting  the  view- 
point to  the  left,  and  in  such  a way — if  possible — as  to 
exclude  the  group  of  tree-trunks  at  the  left,  and  raising 
the  camera  to  bring  the  bridge  lower  in  the  picture. 
The  tones  are  admirable  and  the  definition  very 
pleasing  in  its  absence  of  sharp  detail.  Data:  June, 
between  3 and  4 p.m.;  very  strong  light;  in  shade; 
4 X .5  Premo  Camera;  Oj^-inch  R.  R.  F/8  lens;  at  F/32; 
4 seconds;  Central  Plate,  slow  grade;  M.  Q.;  contact- 
print  on  Special  Velvet  Velox,  semi-mat. 

“Voiland  Road,”  page  312,  is  used  as  a filler,  also  to 
show  what  not  to  do.  Any  worker  with  artistic  dis- 
crimination can  .see  that  the  two  principal  objects  (one 
would  suffice)  appear  to  be  in  the  .same  plane,  although 
the  tree  at  the  right  is  nearer.  The  exposure  being  too 
brief  residted  in  undue  contrast  and  fakse  tone-values. 
Everything  but  the  two  trees  is  much  too  light.  There 
is  no  need  of  the  .stone-wall  and  the  road  to  be 
without  tone  and  character.  More  exposure — one  sec- 
ond, at  least — would  have  improved  the  general 
appearance  of  the  picture;  but  the  subject,  itself,  is  not  a 
pictorially  promising  one,  although  the  viewpoint  would 
need  to  be  changed,  and  a time  chosen  when  the  light 
produced  a more  favoring  effect.  I would  suggest  an 
hour  in  the  morning  which  would  cause  shadows  to 
fall  toward  the  left.  Of  course,  a trial  in  the  summer- 
time might  be  still  better,  although  the  sun  is  higher  in 
the  heavens,  nearly  at  the  zenith  in  July  or  August. 
With  an  adequate  exposure,  a not  too  dense  color- 
screen,  etc.,  Mr.  Davis  should  be  able  to  get  a much 
better  result,  though  it  be  only  technically  superior. 
Data : .January  1 1 : l)right  light ; 3 A Kodak  (3i<^  x ; 
(ij/g-inch  Zeiss  lens:  stop,  F/22;  l ./j  second;  film;  pyro; 
contact-print  on  Velvet  Velox. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

No  finer  jiicture  of  summer-flowers  as  a subject  of 
emulation  could  be  presented  than  “American  Daisies,” 
by  H.  R.  Decker,  page  308.  It  graced  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  five  years  ago  and  at  the  time  evoked  genuine 
admiration  by  reason  of  the  harmony,  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  composition.  Data:  IMade  indoors;  August,  11 
A.M.;  good  light;  subject  jilaced  3 feet  from  window 
covered  with  cheesecloth;  4x7  Korona  view-camera; 
8-inch  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  U.S.  8;  5-time  Isos  color-screen; 
12  minutes;  Cramer  Isonon;  A.  B.  C.  pyro;  contact- 
print  on  Prof.  .Studio  Cyko. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

Wii.vr  a picnic  for  our  assistant-critics!  This  alfresco 
group  came  to  the  Editor  as  a serious  contribution. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  .scene  is  surcharged  with 
interest;  but  our  readers  are  eager  to  know  its  defects 
ami  its  possibilities  of  improvement. 


Pictorial  Photography  at  New  Bedford 

Massachusetts  is  certainly  deveioping  camera- 
clubs  which  are  doing  excellent  work  and  are  destined 
to  enjoy  a long,  industrious  and  productive  life.  Among 
these  successful  organisations  is  the  Swain  Camera 
Club,  of  New  Bedford,  which  has  about  forty  members, 
many  of  whom  have  competed  succes.sfully  in  Piioto- 
Era  AIagazine  competitions  in  the  past.  One  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Charles  O.  Dexter,  wrote  a superbly 
illustrated  article  on  the  use  of  the  soft -focus  lens  for 
June  Photo-Era,  191.5. 

The  Club  held  its  annual  members’  show,  during  the 
week  of  May  8,  at  the  Swain  Free  School  of  Design,  New 
Bedford,  of  which  Harry  A.  Neyland,  the  distinguished 
marine-painter,  is  the  director.  The  prints,  in  the 
main,  displayed  a high  degree  of  artistic  appreciation 
and,  in  several  in.stances,  a marked  advance  in  pictorial 
expression,  particularly  in  the  case  of  IMr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Harper.  feature  of  this  event,  which  attracted 
many  visitors,  was  a talk  on  the  rules  of  composition  as 
applied  to  pictorial  photography,  given  by  Wilfred  A. 
French,  Ph.D.,  the  Managing-Editor  of  this  magazine, 
at  the  invitation  of  Director  Neyland.  According  to 
The  Morning  Mercury,  Mr.  French  appears  to  have 
made  a favorable  impression; 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Distinguished  Art  Critic, 
Speaks  at  Swain  School 

Wilfred  A.  French,  the  distinguished  American  art- 
critic  and  editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  gave  an 
enlightening  address  upon  pictorial  photography  last 
evening  before  an  enthusiastic  gathering  that  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  lecture-hall  at  the  Swain  Art  School. 

Mr.  French,  who  came  at  the  invitation  of  Harry 
Neyland,  director  of  the  school,  stated  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  speak  upon  any  definite  point  in  connection 
with  pictorial  photography,  but  would  consider  it  in  a 
general  way,  and  more  specifically  in  reference  to  the 
work  which  was  on  exhibition  in  the  galleries,  produced 
by  New  Bedford  photographers. 

Selecting  typical  [ihotographsfrom  the  Swain  Camera 
Club  e.xhibit,  he  gave  special  attention  to  those  that 
emphasised  or  violated  the  rules  of  pictorial  composi- 
tion, stating  his  reasons  for  judgment  and  carefully 
explaining  his  points  by  illustration  in  detail.  He  gave 
much  credit  to  Herbert  J.  Harper  for  the  general  excel- 
lence of  his  work,  and  said  that  work  which  Mr,  Harper 
had  submitted  in  competition  a year  ago  gave  little 
promise.  His  improvement  to  work  of  present  excel- 
lence gives  an  indication  of  what  may  be  accomplish('d 
by  any  serious  worker  in  pictorial  photography. 

Mr.  French  found  much  of. excellence  in  the  Camera 
Club  exhibit,  and  in  several  other  instances  gave  praise 
for  work  of  pictorial  standard,  notably  several  photo- 
graphs by  Howard  M.  Wood,  whose  print,  “The  Begin- 
ning of  the  Trail,”  won  second  prize. 

,\  Bold  .\dvertisin(i-Feat 

\ CORRE.SPONDENT  greatly  interested  in  Lincolniana 
writes  us,  asking  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  asser- 
tion made  in  the  adverti.scment  of  a certain  photog- 
rapher that  his  now  aged  father,  when  a boy,  was  sent 
by  the  publishers  of  llarper's  U'cdly  to  photograph 
.\braham  Lincoln  when  he  delivered  his  famous  (iettys- 
burg  address.  Our  corresiiondcnt  states  that,  desirous 
to  add  a print  from  said  negative  to  his  collection  of 
Lincoln  portraits,  he  wrote  Harper  and  Brothers  who, 
in  their  reply,  regretted  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
matter  and  could  find  no  evidence  of  the  as.sertion  made 
in  behalf  of  this  alleged  Lincoln  [)hotograi)her. 


We  know  that  others  have  investigated  this  claim 
that  links  the  old  photographer  with  the  great  Presi- 
dent, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all 
“moonshine.”  .All  we  have  to  say  is  that  it  is  a pretty 
story,  true  or  not,  and  serves  the  jnirpose  of  the  adver- 
tising-agent. How  much  it  has  to  do  with  the  price 
of  eggs,  we  do  not  know.  If  photographs  are  excel- 
lent in  quality,  and  the  business-methods  of  the  studio- 
proprietor  are  exemplary,  there  should  be  no  need 
to  refer  to  men  who  are  dead  and  gone. 


Clarence  H.  White  Summer-School 

A RARE  photographic  opportunity  awaits  the  amateur 
or  professional  i)hotogra|dier  who  can  arrange  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privileges  and  thorough  instruction  offered 
by  fhe  Clarence  H.  Whife  School  of  Photography  in  the 
summer-session  at  Canaan,  Connecticut.  From  July  .5 
to  August  27  the  school  will  be  in  session  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  White.  The  pictorial  beauties 
of  the  famous  Berkshire  Hills  are  well-known;  and, 
combined  with  the  refined  and  pleasant  surroundings, 
the  intelligent  student  cannot  fail  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress. F^iirther  information  may  be  obtained  from  Clar- 
ence H.  White,  400  West  144th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Our  May  Issue 

Aitiiough  the  size  of  the  edition  of  Photo-Era  Mag- 
azine rarely  varies,  we  have  printed  several  hundred 
extra  copies  of  the  May  issue  on  account  of  the  illus- 
trated review  of  the  Eighth  Pittsburgh  Salon  written  by 
John  Paul  Edwards.  The  illustrations  are  by  master- 
workers,  and  re|iresent  in  a limited  way  the  highly 
artistic  character  of  the  pictures  shown  at  this  very 
successful  American  salon.  A few  copies  of  the  May 
issue  still  remain,  and  those  who  are  interested  for 
themselves  or  on  behalf  of  others,  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  orders  without  delay,  the  price  per  copy  lieing 
twenty-five  cents  each,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 


Eastman  Portrait-Film  in  Small  Sizes 

The  ])opularity  of  Eastman  Portrait-Film  among 
professional  photographers  is  now  spreading  rajiidly 
among  amateur-photographers.  A contributing  factor 
is  that  Portrait  Film  is  now  being  furnished  on  order  in 
amateurs’  sizes,  such  as  G}/2  ^ ‘J  '-•in.,  also  G}4  x 4'4, 
3M  X oH  and  4 x .5  inches.  For  some  time,  many 
workers  were  under  the  impression  that  Portrait  Film 
was  not  made  in  sizes  smaller  than  4J4  x (i'e  inches. 
Certain  dealers  carry  amateurs’  sizes  in  stock,  although 
not  regularly  listed  or  advertised  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Coni[)any.  G}4  x i}4  '><■  I x •>  Portrait  Film,  however, 
can  be  used  in  the  Urallex  Alagazine-Holder  by  using  a 
piece  of  cardboard  in  the  septum.  'Fhe  Eastman  Kodak 
(Company  is  now  working  iu  the  direction  of  supply- 
ing a. Film  Magaziue-I  loldcr  for  Graflex  Cameras. 


Foch  .Sends  Coolid}ie  Autojiraphed  Photograph 

.\n  autographed  jiorirait  photograjih  of  Marshal 
Foch,  ])raising  the  heroi.Mu  of  the  2(ith  Division,  was 
received  by  \'ice-President  Coolidge,  Alay  11.  'I'he 
inscription  on  the  photograph  is  as  follows;  “To  Gov- 
ernor Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massaclnisclts,  in  recognition 
of  the  genrrosity  of  his  State  and  the  heroism  of  the 
2(ith  Division." 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Although  we  remarked,  last  month  that  there  was 
at  present  no  sensational  drop  in  the  prices  of  photo- 
graphic goods,  charges  are,  nevertheless,  on  the  down- 
grade, and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  Messrs.  Kodak 
have  issued  reduced  prices  for  plates  and  films  of  every 
description,  and  postcards.  They  have  lowered  also 
the  value  on  which  they  now  pay  carriage,  which  is 
fifty  shillings,  and,  better  still,  the  high  charge  for  cases 
and  packing,  that  has  been  such  an  irritating,  but  of 
course,  necessary  feature  of  the  war-period,  is  alto- 
gether abolished  on  orders  of  the  value  of  five  pounds 
sterling.  This  is  all  in  the  right  direction,  and  a few 
further  cuts  in  prices  would  no  doubt  encourage  trade 
in  every  direction 

Photography,  it  is  said,  will  be  all  important  in  the 
Hunt  for  Oil  by  Air,  and  is  about  to  be  undertaken 
from  London.  South  America  is  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  River  being  the  particu- 
lar locality  to  be  searched.  Two  flying-boats  will  be 
used,  and  photography  is  to  play  its  part  in  spying  out 
the  distinctive  features  of  oil-land,  such  as  the  partly 
destroyed  vegetation  which  is  observable  in  important 
oil-bearing  areas,  and  to  distingui.sh  the  tributaries 
which  run  into  the  parent-spring.  Also,  it  wall  be  in- 
valuable in  recording  the  forest-roads  and  approaches. 

Perhaps,  the  most  photographed  personality  at  the 
present  time  in  England  is  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Quite 
recently,  a collection  of  snapshots  of  him  has  been 
publishe<l  under  the  name  of  “The  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Rook"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  7/C),  the  entire  profits 
of  which  will  go  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Home  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors.  These  photographs  are  mostly 
snapshots  made  of  the  Prince  at  the  war,  on  his  travels 
and  at  home.  We  are  shown  him  going  down  mines, 
accepting  kangaroos,  chatting  to  dockers,  etc. 

Tlie.se  snapshots  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  rather  a revelation  of  the  Prince’s  character. 
He  always  appears  in  them  natural  and  simple,  and 
shows  a lively  interest  in  whatever  is  going  on.  He 
has  a jolly  smile,  and  never  looks  bored,  so  these  photo- 
graphs encourage  us  to  believe  that  his  popularity  is  a 
spontaneous  and  not  a manufactured  one.  As  the  snap- 
shots have  been  made  by  all  sorts  of  people,  mostly  un- 
known, it  demonstrates  what  photography  can  achieve 
in  the  revelation  of  character. 

What  most  people  would  be  discussing — were  it  not 
for  the  coal-strike — is  the  large  gathering  of  photogra- 
liliers  in  Lomlon,  at  the  end  of  next  week.  On  the  same 
lines  as  last  year,  the  Profe.ssional  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation has  arranged  its  Conference  and  meetings  to 
synchronise  with  the  great  Photographic  Fair  organised 
by  the  Photographic  Dealers’  Association  at  the  Horti- 
cnlturalHall  oiiening  of  April  1.7.  If  our  train-service 
is  still  doing  its  duty,  one  will  be  able,  during  the  week, 
to  meet  photographers  from  all  over  the  Kingdom  and  of 
every  sort  and  description.  A common  interest  mixes 
people  up  in  a wonderful  way,  and  we  noticed  last  year 
how  friendly  and  informal  everyone  seemed.  How- 
ON-cr  keenly  com]ietition  is  w’orkcd  in  business,  one 
saw  a very  real  spirit  of  comradeship  between  the  difl'er- 
ent  members  and  employees  of  the  firms  represented. 

The  pre.sident  of  the  P.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Fraidc  Brown,  re- 
tires at  this  time,  and  the  tiew  president  w’ho  has  been 


elected  is  Mr.  Swan-Watson,  a popular  veteran-pho- 
tographer of  Edinburgh.  Without  a doubt,  under  his 
leadership  and  because  of  his  long  experience,  the 
P.  P.  A.  will  continue  to  flourish  as  in  the  past  and 
continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 

We  hear  of  some  very  attractive  lectures  which  will  be 
held  at  the  hall  during  the  week.  We  are  afraid  that  we 
have  not  mentioned  before  that  the  Fair  runs  for  this 
time.  Two  lectures  which  we  are  hoping  to  hear  are 
“Photographic  Portraiture  from  a Woman’s  Point  of 
View,”  by  Madame  Yevonde,  and  “Psychology  of  the 
Studio,”  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Crowther,  with  Mr.  Richard 
Speaight  pre.siding.  We  are  looking  forward  to  some 
remarks  by  this  experienced  photographer  and  psy- 
chologist; for,  who  has  more  opportunities  to  gather 
material  than  Mr.  Speaight.® 

The  members  of  the  P.  P.  A.  will  be  taken  by  special 
train  to  Harrow,  where  they  wull  be  shown  over  the  Ko- 
dak works.  That  same  evening,  Mr.  N.  E.  Luboshey 
of  Kodak  will  give  a talk  on  “Continental  Studios.” 
We  are  wondering  if  he  will  have  the  same  opinion  as 
ours — that  they  are  remarkably  in  advance  of  our  own, 
at  least  as  far  as  photographic  work  goes.  We  have 
often  stopped  and  looked  in  show-cases  abroad,  and 
have  been  impressed  by  the  excellent  work  done  by 
riuite  ordinary  professionals  with  modest-looking  prem- 
ises. It  is  sincere,  original  work,  not  heavily  retouched 
or  tricky  in  any  W'ay. 

The  Photographic  Fair  is  so  comprehensive  and  inter- 
esting, that  people  who  have  not  the  time  to  give  up 
whole  days  to  viewing  it  are  bound  to  find  it  a little  un- 
sati.sfactory.  One  needs  plenty  of  leisure  to  browse 
around  comfortably  and  chat  with  people,  and,  how- 
ever much  time  we  have  allotted  to  it,  w'e  have  al- 
ways had  the  sensation  of  being  rushed.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  so  much  to  see.  Horticultural  Hall  is  a 
big  building,  and  it  is  fairly  closely  packed.  We  remem- 
ber, what  an  astonishing  lot  of  material  had  been  got 
into  it  last  year.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  we  are 
very  determined  not  to  miss,  and  that  is  the  Kodak 
Automatic  Enlarger.  We  hear  that  it  is  quite  a pretty 
sight  to  see  the  size  of  the  enlargement  being  changed 
by  a simple  contrivance,  and  the  wonderful  thing  is  to 
watch  how  the  picture  \s-ahvays  in  focus.  We  are  hop- 
ing to  mention  this  in  our  next  letter.  All  this,  of 
course,  provided  we  are  not  in  the  midst  of  a revolution 
with  train-service  cut  off,  and  a Soviet  keeping  us  busy 
here! 

Mr.  Ward  Muir,  who  is  still  in  Switzerland,  has  been 
writing  a drama  for  the  film,  “The  Icicles  of  Death,” 
and  it  was  acted  and  filmed  the  very  next  day  after  the 
scenario  had  been  finished.  It  was  quick  work,  but  the 
film-company  was  not  staying  long.  It  had  come  to  do 
“Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night”  in  its  correct  surround- 
ings. As  readers  perhaps  remember,  the  book  was 
written  at  Clavadel,  near  Davos,  where  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Muir's  film  is  of  the  gruesome  kind 
which  the  Grand  Guignol  Theatre  in  London  has  intro- 
duced, so  that  its  title  already  gives  us  the  correct 
shudder.  No  doubt,  such  films  are  of  interest  to 
many  persons;  but,  in  the  main,  those  of  a more 
cheerfid  tone  are  to  be  preferred. 
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b>  NORMAN  T . 

WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  1NL\gazixe  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent-Office  during  the  month  of  January,  the 
last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Patent,  Number  1,37"2,515,  for  Selecting  Screen  for 
Polychromatic  Photography,  has  been  granted  to  Al- 
bert Keller-Dorian,  Alulhouse,  France. 

Color-Sensitized  Photographic  Material,  Patent, 
Number  1,372,548,  has  been  granted  to  Frank  Forster 
Renwick,  Brentwood,  and  Olaf  Bloch,  London,  Eng- 
land, assignors  to  Ilford  Limited,  Ilford,  England. 

Victor  St.  Clair  Blackett,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  has  been  granted  patent.  Number  1,372,593, 
on  Photographic-Film  Sealer. 

Patent,  Number  1,372,(145,  Diaphragm  for  Photo- 
graphic Lenses,  has  been  granted  to  George  William 
Cooper,  London,  England. 

Photographic  Camera  for  Taking-L^p  Part  Negatives 
for  Naturally  Colored  Pictures,  patent.  Number 
1.375,175,  has  been  granted  to  Serge  De  Procoudine- 
Gorsky,  Granstad,  Konnerud,  near  Drammen, 
Norway. 

Kotaro  Sayo,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,375,324,  for  Roll-Film- 
Turning  Device. 

Patent,  Number  1,375,659,  Screen.  Heinrich  Illig, 
Frankfort-on-the-lMain,  Germany. 

Photographic  (Camera,  patent.  Number  1,374,078, 
has  been  granted  to  William  A.  Peters,  Chicago,  111., 
assignor  to  International  Patent  Licensing  Corpora- 
tion. Chicago,  111. 

Jacob  J.  Wolf,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1.374,794,  on  Camera. 

Patent,  Number  1,374,813.  Half-Tone  Screen. 
Charles  L.  .V.  Brasseur,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Process  of  Photograjjhic  Reproduction,  patent. 
Number  1,374,853,  has  been  granted  to  Robert  John, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  Iconochrome  Company 
of  .\merica,  Inc.,  a Corporation  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Bethke,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been 
granted  patent.  Number  1,374,875,  for  Sensitive- 
^laterial-iSIarking  Device. 

Patent,  Number  1.373. (>26.  Vignetting  Attachment 
for  Multiple-Exposure  Cameras.  Selest  E.  Moine, 
Lubbock.  Texas. 

Photographic  Printing  Apparatus,  patent.  Number 
1,373,893,  has  been  granted  to  Fred  V.  Koepke,  La- 
moille, 111. 

John  Gordon.  Jr.,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a cor- 
poration of  New  York,  has  been  granted  patent.  Num- 
ber 1.372.740,  for  .\erial  Photographic  Apparatus. 

Patent.  Ntimber  1,372,803.  Photograi)liic  Camera. 
Paul  Dietz,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

Method  and  .\pparatus  for  making  Color-Correcting 
and  Color-Separation  Negatives  for  Plate-Printing 
Trades,  patent,  NumVjer  1,373,020,  has  l>een  granted 
to  Emil  A.  Raschke  of  Chicago,  111. 

Jens  Herman  Christensen,  of  Holte.  Denmark,  has 


been  granted  patent.  Number  1.373.053,  Method  and 
Apparatus  for  Producing  Colored  Photogra]diic  Pict- 
ures. 

Patent,  Number  1,373,311.  Apparatus  for  the 
Treatment  of  Photographic  Negatives  or  the  like  with 
Liquids.  Serge  De  Procoudine-Gorsky,  Granstad, 
Konnerud,  near  Drammen,  Norway. 


America’s  Largest  School  of  Music 

Inasmuch  as  a number  of  our  readers  have  relatives 
who  attend  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  LT.S.A.,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this 
institution  has  at  present  thirty-six  hundred  students — 
young  men  and  women.  The  school  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  con.servatory  of  music  in  the 
Lfnited  States.  It  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  for 
about  twenty  years  has  occupied  the  present  buihling 
on  Huntington  Avenue  near  Symphony  Hall.  The  in- 
stitution is  self-supporting,  and  among  its  graduates 
are  hundreds  of  prominent  musicians  of  both  sexes  who 
have  become  famous  as  composers,  singers  or  j)layers. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  is  its  orchestral  department  which  main- 
tains a complete  orchestra,  conducted  by  George  IV. 
Chadwick,  the  eminent  composer  and  director  of  the 
Conservatory.  During  a sudden  change  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orche.stra,  last  year,  that  organisation  was 
able  to  draw  upon  the  Clouservatory  orchestra  for 
players,  most  of  which  have  continued  as  permanent 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
students  come  to  the  Conservatory  from  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  from  several  foreign  countries,  and  enjoy 
facilities  for  musical  development  and  public  appear- 
ance given  in  no  other  similar  institution  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  .Iordan  Hall,  which  is  the  auditorium 
and  concert-hall,  and  named  after  its  chief  benefactor, 
the  late  Eben  1).  .Iordan,  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in 
this  country,  having  recently  been  re-bnilt.  Here  are 
given  almost  il.aily,  during  the  season,  concerts  by  emi- 
nent musicians,  also  high-class  performances  by  the 
Conservatory  orchestra,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
advanced  students.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  over  a 
hundred  instructors  of  international  reputation,  and 
every  department  of  music  is  fully  and  ably  rcirresented. 
The  students’  curriculum  comprises  not  only  instruction 
in  every  department  of  music,  but  in  the  allied  arts. 
Though  the  institution  is  self-supporting,  the  running 
expenses  are  enormous,  and  be(]ucsts  to  its  regular 
endowment-fund  are  frequently  received  from  persons 
of  means  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  cai'rying  on 
and  developing  so  noble  and  important  an  educational 
institution.  ()n  account  of  I he  thorough  musical  train- 
ing the  New  England  ( ’on.servatory  of  Music  has  given 
to  the  liunilrcds  of  students  it  has  graduated  during  its 
years  of  existence,  it  has  had  ;i  vast  influence  on  musical 
education  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  army  of  con- 
servatory students  there  are  many  who  ])raetiee  (iliolog- 
raphy  as  a hubby.  J'hose  of  our  readers,  or  whose 
children,  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  (Jonservatory  of 
Music,  will  find  many  sympathetic  camera-workers. 
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R.  J.  Fitzsimons  and  Autochromes 

There  is  a charm  about  photography  with  Auto- 
chrome plates  that  is  without  equal.  To  obtain  a pict- 
ure of  a rose,  a basket  of  fruit,  a beautiful  landscape  or 
the  face  of  a loved  one  in  natural  colors  is  an  achieve- 
ment that  is  a perpetual  delight.  Perhaps,  the  best 
part  of  it  all  is  that  the  process  is  simple  and  within  the 
photogTaphic  grasp  of  the  average  amateur  photogra- 
pher. Even  beginners  have  made  remarkably  success- 
ful Autochromes.  K.  J.  Fitzsimons,  75  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  issues  a booklet  on  Autochrome- 
PhotogTaphy  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
worker  who  is  interested  in  natural-color  photography. 
A postcard  request  will  bring  a copy  to  any  address. 

The  RWK  Photo-Printer 

Am.\teur  and  professional  photographers  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  value  of  a good  photo-printer.  It 
will  bo  remembered  that  when  the  developing-tank  first 
made  its  appearance,  there  were  many  who  were  averse 
to  using  it.  Now,  the  developing-tank  is  a standard 
photographic  accessory.  So  it  is  with  photo-printers. 
Careful  workers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their  prac- 
tical value.  The  RWK  Photo-Printer,  manufactured 
by  the  R.  W.  Kittredge  Company,  812  W.  Superior 
Street,  Chicago,  is  made  for  service  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  obtain  the  latest 
descriptive  matter  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  Milner  Light-Gauge 

lx  goes  without  saying  that  the  average  amateur — 
and  many'  a professional — photographer  obtains  better 
results  by  using  an  exposure-meter  than  by  trusting  to 
guesswork.  .'Mthough  there  are  several  excellent 
exposure-meters  to  be  ol)tained.  there  is  room  for  the 
Milner  I.ight-fiauge.  We  have  tested  it  carefully'  and 
find  that  it  does  what  its  maker  claims  for  it.  It  is  a 
handy'  little  “pocket-piece”  of  metal  iJi  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  as  thick  as  a fift,y-cent  piece.  It 
gives  the  exposure  so  quickly.  simi)ly'  and  accurately 
that  it  should  become  very  popular  with  workers  who 
desire  to  determine  the  e.xposure  without  consulting 
tables,  factors,  tinting  paper,  looking  through  an  eye- 
piece and  otherwise  occupying  too  much  time.  This 
new  little  device  is  to  be  used  for  i)icturesout  of  doors 
only',  it  is  not  intended  to  be  irsed  for  interiors  or  with 
artilicial  liglit.  Interesting  descriptive  matter  may  be 
obtained  from  (1.  M.  Milner,  the  manufacturer,  Under- 
wood Ruilding,  San  Franci.sco,  California. 

Kalosat  Spectral  Diffusion-Lens 

In  October.  lt)l!),  Dr.  II.  D'.Vrcy  Power  conceived 
the  idea  to  utilise  quartz  in  I he  manufacture  of  a certain 
type  of  photograi)lnc  lens  with  which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
speed,  modeling  and  a Ijeauliful  ((uality  of  ditl'usion. 
He  brought  Ids  jrroblem  to  the  scienlitic  staff  of  the 
Ila  novia  ('lieudral  and  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Newark.  Xe,\'  .bTsey.  ,\fter  exhaustive  experiments,  a 
synthetic  (|uarlz  of  optical  quality'  was  produced  which 
resulted  in  the  Kalosat  lens  of  to-da.y.  Dr.  T.  W.  Kil- 


mer and  Dr.  E.  L’H.  McGinnis  made  several  careful 
tests,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  April, 
1920,  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine.  We  are  glad  to 
announce  that  a new,  illustrated  catalog  of  Kalosat 
Lenses  is  ready'  for  distribution  and  to  suggest  that 
every  amateur  and  profe.s.sional  photographer  obtain  a 
copy",  for  it  contains  valuable  technical  information 
in  addition  to  a detailed  description  of  Kalosat  Lenses. 
The  Manufacturers  will  be  plea.sed  to  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  all  inquiries. 

Ralph  Harris  & Company 

In  all  justice  to  the  many  excellent  dry-plates  and 
photographic  papers  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  we  concede  gladly  that  our  British  cousins  are 
making  photographic  products  that  are  of  the  finest 
quality.  Of  several  well-known  British  dry-plates 
and  papers,  none  is  more  favorably  received  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Wellington.  A glance  at  the 
date  of  the  many  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  will  show  that  a large  number  owe 
their  technical  excellence  to  the  Wellington  products 
used  by  the  photographer.  Ralph  Harris  & Com- 
pany', 20  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the  sole 
agents  in  the  United  States  for  Wellington  plates  and 
papers.  A postcard  inquiry  will  bring  interesting 
descriptive  matter  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine. 

“Every  Click  a Picture” 

Perhaps,  in  no  field  of  human  activity  is  more 
done  to  smooth  the  hard  road  of  the  beginner  than 
there  is  in  photography.  Manufacturers  of  lenses, 
cameras  and  photographic  apparatus  spare  no  expense 
to  prepare  carefully  written  and  well-illustrated  de- 
scriptive matter  to  aid  the  beginner  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Burke  & .lames,  Inc.,  240  East  Ontario 
Street,  Chicago,  have  issued  a booklet,  “Every  Click  a 
Picture,”  that  contains  sev'enteen  pages  of  “meaty,” 
illustrated  photographic  information  and  twenty-three 
pages  of  detailed  description  of  the  well-known  Rexo 
Cameras,  Rexo  Record,  Films  and  Rexo  Developing 
Paper.  The  manufacturers  state  that  this  booklet 
may'  be  obtained  free  of  charge  upon  application. 

The  Halldorson  Company 

It  is  a question  whether  the  motion-picture  studio 
or  the  at-home  portrait-photographer  is  responsible 
for  the  remarkable  development  in  recent  years  of 
artificial  illumination  for  photographic  purposes.  A 
number  of  firms  are  now  engaged  solely'  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  equipment  for  the  photographer. 
Among  these.  The  Halldorson  Company,  1772  Wilson 
,\ venue,  Chicago,  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of 
Photo-Era  AIagazine.  Halldorson  Flash-Lamps,  Elec- 
tric Lamps,  Flashpowder  and  accessories  are  to-day  a 
standard  product.  The  new  Halldorson  Portrait  Elec- 
tric Lamp  is  of  especial  practical  value  and  possesses  a 
number  of  improvements  regarding  which  the  manu- 
facturers will  be  pleased  to  send  detailed  descriptive 
matter  to  any  interested  reader. 
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One  of  the  prize-winners  m Speed  Class  of  recent  Amateur  Contest,  made  by  J.  Dejfebach,  Jr.,  -with  the 
Series  II  Velostigmat  f.4.^.  Reproduction  enlarged  2^%  from  original.  Despite  nearness  of  subject  and 
rapid  motion,  original  negative  shows  excellent  definition  and  perfectly  arrested  motion. 


THE  VERITO 

the  only  soft-focus  lens  in 
the  world  that  has  these 
11  distinctive  features 


( 1 ) Three  different  qualities 
of  diffusion  available  with 
the  Verito,  (1)  used  in  the 
regular  way,  {'i)  with  lens 
elements  interchanged  and  (3) 
with  rear  element  alone. 

(‘2)  Variable  and  controll- 
able softness,  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  want,  by  chang- 
ing diaphragm. 

(3)  Rear  element  used  alone 
has  focal  length  about  half 
again  equivalent  focus. 

(4)  Extreme  speed  of  F:4 
makes  the  Verito  ideal  for 
portraiture. 

(.5)  Virtually  free  from  flare 
or  halation  when  properly 
used. 

(6)  lias  the  the  same  visual 
and  chemical  foci. 

(7)  Beautiful  enlargements 
from  sharp  7iegatives,  with 
delightful  softness,  can  be 
made  with  the  Verito. 

(8)  Tlie  Verito  reduces  re- 
touching at  least  60%,  for  the  * 


harsh  and  wiry  lines  are 
pleasingly  subdued. 

(0)  Better  prices  may  lie 
asked  for  Verito  portraits. 
Customers  aiipreciate  their 
more  artistic  merit. 

(10)  The  Verito  pays  for  it- 
self many  times  over,  bring- 
ing better  jirices  and  reducing 
retouching  expense. 

(n)  Free  trial  of  this  dis- 
tinctive lens  is  offered  by  all 
stock  houses  and  dealers. 
LET  US  TELE  YOU  MORE 
ABOUT  IT. 


WINNERS 

In  Amateur  Contest 
Tlie  recent  Wollensak  Amateur 
Photograpliic  Competition  was  a 
marked  success.  The  hundreds  of 
prints  were  so  uniformly  excellent, 
that  the  judges  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  fol- 
lowing as  winners. 

Speed  Class 

First — .$20.  John  Detfebach,  Jr. 
S-cond— $10.  Charles  Frilik 
Third— $.5.  Ralph  Beebe 
General  Class 
First— $20.  (ieo.  W.  French. 

Second — $10.  Rile  Prosser. 

Third— .$.5.  R.  J.  Robey. 

Pictorial  Class 
First — $20.  W.  II.  Porterfield. 
Second — $10.  William  F.  Nugent. 
*Third— .$.-,.  .John  N.  Consdorf. 
*Third— .$.).  E.  M.  Oswald. 

*Duplicate  award  made. 


For  further  information,  use  this  coupon. 


WOLLEXSAK-ROCIIESTER 


Gentlemen: 


^ professional  / 
I amateur  $ 


(State  scope  of  work) 

Dealer's  Name 


photographer  and  am  interest Cfl  in  a lens  fo 

My  camera  is  a 

(.State  Type) 

Name 

Address  


.Size. 


When  Ordering  Goofls  Remember  the  Photo-Era  tinaranty 


Take  Grippit 
With  You 
This  Summer 

Grippit  is  the  adhesive  which  cannot 
wrinkle  or  curl  your  mounts. 
Grippit  is  not  affected  by  humidity  or 
hot  weather.  It  is  always  efficient. 
Grippit  is  waterproof,  flexible,  transpar- 
ent. It  never  dries  up  or  spoils  in 
the  tube. 

Grippit  has  scores  of  vacation-uses  other 
than  photograph-mounting.  Try  it 
for  mending  a torn  camera-case,  for 
patching  a canoe,  for  mounting  speci- 
mens, for  labeling  glass  or  metal,  for 
repairing  an  inner-tube. 

For  sale  by  all  photo-supply  dealers. 
25c.  in  tubes  or  $1.50  in  pint-cans. 

DEWEY  & ALMY 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

15  Harvey  Street 
NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Grippit 
Sticks  it! 


Next  Time  You 
Buy  Film— 

Say: 


ULCAN 


Vulcan  film  is  standard  in  speed 
and  quality.  Best  of  all,  Vulcan 
has  the  essential  that  makes 
picture-making  confidence. 

It’s  Uniform 

Always  Always 

Right  the  Same 

Other  products  for  the  amateur  photographer 

DISCO  PRINTING  Out  Paper 

ARGO  DEVELOPING-PAPER 

for  Contact  Prints 

VELOUR  BLACK 

ior  Enlargements 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS 

tlie  Rea<ly-to-nse  kind 

PREMO  CAMERAS 

for  Roll-Film  and  Film-Packs 
Write  for  iVew  1921  Catalog 

DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  C0.,inc. 

ROCHF.STEH,  N.  Y. 

liH.  INCHES: 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

« Ef.lcral  St.  4()1  8lli  Avenue  1033  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS 

109  No.  3\  ah.i,sh  Av.  Grand  Av.  at  2l6t  St.  322  Ith  St.,  South 


Photo-Eka  Magazine  the  Rlue-Rook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Fast  Time  is  Tessar  Time 

RAPIDLI  moving  objects  necessitate  a fast  lens — one 
that  will  function  properly  in  a space  of  time  almost  too 
short  to  measure.  Such  a lens  is  the 

BAUSGH  & LOME  TESSAR 

The  Tessar  Ic,  F/4.5,  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  lens, 
arrests  the  swiftest  motion.  This  remarkable  speed  makes  possible  results 
otherwise  unobtainable,  and  the  superior  corrections  of  the  lens  insure 
clear,  sharp  pictures  into  the  very  corners.  For  speed-work  with  a reflect- 
ing-camera,  therefore,  the  Tessar  Ic  is  unsurpassed. 

The  Tessar  lib,  although  lacking  some  of  the  speed  of  the  Series  Ic,  is 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  lens.  It  is  very  compactly  constructed, 
consequently  can  be  fitted  to  almost  any  hand-camera,  and  its  sharp 
definition  permits  satisfactory  enlargement  of  the  smallest  print  it  makes. 

Prices  on  these,  and  our  other  photographic  lenses,  were  recently  reduced. 

\\  rite  for  the  new  price-list;  also  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog,  if  you  have 
not  already  received  one. 

BAUSGH  & LOME  OPTIGAL  GOMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Baloplicons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and 
Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Searchtighl- 
Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


When  Offlering  Goods  Reineinher  tlie  Photo-Ku.v  Guaranty 


A picture-making  instru- 
ment of  such  superiority  that 
the  name  camera  fails  to  do  it 
justice. 

Incorporated  in  its  design  are 
many  unusual  features — details 
which  help  to  make  picture- 
taking a pleasure. 

Its  Carl  Zeiss  Lens  f4.5  is 
an  all-weather  objective,  and 
its  Compur  Shutter  adds  to  its 
high  speed  capabilities.  Its 
compactness,  sturdy  construc- 
tion, Iconometer  finder — all 
help  to  make  it  the  greatest 
improvement  in  camera  design 
since  the  introduction  of  its 
smaller  brother,  the  Icarette  C, 
some  years  ago. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
Icarette  I),  or  write  us  for  the 
Ica  catalogue. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 

U.  S.  Agent 

J TO  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Bromide  Papers 

The  Trade-Mark  of  Supreme  Quality 

Grades  in  white  and  cream  tints 
for  all  negatives  and  all  effects. 

Sample  package  containing  12 
different  grades  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  SI. 25. 

Complete  Wellington  Price-List 
sent  on  re<piest. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Wellington  & Wartl,  Elstree,  Herts 

SOLE  UNITED  STATES  AGENTS 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MERCK’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS 

PH0T0L»  Rapid  Developer 

{ Monomethyl-Paramido-Phenol-  Sulphate) 

PYROGALLIC  ACID 
KYDROQUINONE 
SODIUM  HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM  SULPHITE 
SODIUM  SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM  BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM  FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER  SALTS 
URANIUM  SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS  ACETIC  ACID,  Etc. 

Sole  Distributors  of 

METOL 

for  Rhodia  Chemical  Co. 

MERCK  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 

Works  at  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Pii(ito-Ei(a  Magazine  the  Bhic-Hook  of  PhotogTapliic  .\dveitising 


Every  changing  season  demonstrates 
anew,  the  worth  of 

HAMMER  PLATES 

They  develop  and  dry  quickly  with 
firm,  tough  films  which  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  danger  of  frilling.  A 
necessity  in  hot  and  humid  climates. 
Special  brands  for  special  needs. 


Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work,  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


REQ. TRADE  MARK 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Can  Make  Your  Photographs 
Look  Like  Oil-Paintings 

WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil-Colors 


Standard  size  set  of  1 5 tubes,  $2.50  each 
Postpaid,  $2.60 

The  colors  briiiir  out  the  beautv  of  a picture.  ANY 
CHILD  CAN  USE  THEM.  If  you  knew  how  simple 
it  is  to  touch  up  your  pictures  with  color  you  would  not 
have  any  black-and-white  prints  in  your  collection. 

Roehrig  Transparent  Oil-Colors  are  thoroughly 
transparent.  Guaranteed  permanent.  Brilliant  in 
tone.  Quickly  applied.  Easily  removed  for  alteration.s. 
The  best  for  perfect  and  satisfactory  results. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


Complete  Instructions  at  Request 

Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

155  Nevins  Street  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


lover  of  photography.  Com- 
pact, but  complete  in  every 
detail;  of  durable  construction 
and  simple  design  a remark- 
able instrument  that  is  a joy  to 
use.  Its  big  Carl  Zeiss  fy.y  Lens 
and  Compur  Shutter  is  an  un- 
usual optical  combination  cap- 
able of  picture-making  under 
most  unfavorable  conditions. 

Other  good  things  about  the 
Ideal  B are  its  long  bellows, 
swing  back,  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal front  movements,  and 
1 conometer  bnder. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  this 
super-camera.  May  we  send 
you  the  Ica  cataloQ;ue.^ 


When  Ordering  (iooils  Hemember  the  I’hcto-Er.\  Guaranty 


THE  MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE  OF 
SHUTTER 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 
trouble.”  Write  today 
for  our  free  catalog 


IN  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

WORLD 


Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 
Combination  for  governing 
the  slower  and  higher 
speeds 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


QTZ 

If  so  desired,  the 

STRUSS 

PICTORIAL  LENS 

can  now  he  snj)|>lied  in  genuine  natural 
QLTARTZ  in  any  focal  lengths,  for  the 
2-inch,  25-inch  and  3-inch  barrels,  thus 
providing  extreme  speed  and  retaining 
the  unique  luminosity  and  vihratory 
(piality  so  characteristic  of  the  regular 

SPL. 

Send  for  booklet  that  explains  "control 
at  full  o])ening"  and  liow  several  differ- 
ent focal  lengths  can  l>e  used  in  one  and 
the  same  barrel. 

FRED'K  W.  KEASBEY 
Box  30.3  Morristown,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

Photographs  in  Natural  Colors 

USE 

AUTOCHROM 

PLATES 

This  process  is  not  in  the  experimental  stage, 
hut  is  a thoroughly  practical  one,  by  which 
any  one  can  make  pictures  in  natural  colors 
with  his  own  camera.  Developing  is  extreme- 
ly sim|)le,  and  the  plates  can  he  finished  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Send  for  Booklet 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DIRECT  IMPORT 0/ METAL  TRIPODS 


Direct  imporling  from  Germany  enables  Bass  to  sii])ph  these  highest  quality  tripods  to  you  at  actual 
wholesale  prices.  Trijiods  arc  all  Inass  and  finely  enameled  and  fitted  with  double-spring  locks  to 
prevent  their  accidental  closing.  1'hey  arc  the  highest -grade  tripod  ever  mannfacturerl.  We  have 
only  a limited  supply.  Order  now. 

rilKEE  SECTIONS^  FOUK  SECTIONS:  FIVE  SECTIONS: 

CloBcd,  17 J iiiclics  PRICE  Closed,  16  imlies  price  Closed,  1.5  iiiclies  PRICE 

2;^\.o::ees  12.20  2!^io..:;ees  13.00  w^-;i;..  l5^...:es  13.75 


Dept.  E 


HASS  (AM  H H A COM  A X 

109  Dearlmrn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

238  Fifth  Avenue 
Dept.  H New  York 


Ideal  for  Retouching 


\mos 


Eve  vpointed 


PINCH 


Relieve  the  Monotony 

of  those  cold  black  prints  by  using 


trade 

MARK 


TABLOID 


BRAND 


Blue  and  Green  Toners 

Suit  all  development  papers. 

Easy  to  use  ; simply  lone  and  wash. 

0/  all  Photographic  Di  alers 

‘TABLOID’  means— Issued  by 
Burroughs  Wellcome  a Co.,  London 

NEW  YORK:  18  20,  EAST  FORTY-FIRST  STREET 

Montreal:  101-110.  Coristine  Building 

Pho.  1088  Ex.  All  Rights  Reserved 


BARNET  BROMIDE  PAPERS 


ALOIS 

LENSES 


In  four  series  for 
every  purpose 

F/.S.  Porlraitiire 
F/  I.5  Portrait  ami  Krflex 
F / 6.  Hand-Camera 
F^7.7  Where  ahsohite  definition 
and  wi<lo-atif»le  in  needed 

SELTONA 

"The  pearl  of  Print inp • Papers."* 
Fine&l  Sepias  hy  fixing  only. 

A I All  Defilrrs 

jr.L  .LEWIS 

SOL.E  AGEN7T 

52^2  Sixth Ave. NAT* 


BARNET  PLATES 


\Mien  Ordering  Ooods  Rcmeiiiher  the  Photo-Ek.\  Oiiaranty 


Glasses  for  Spectacles  and  Photography 

THIN  and  EXTRA-THIN  GLASSES 
for  DRYPLATES  and  LANTERN-SLIDES 
Classes  in  Colors  and  for  Special  Purposes 

Rongh  Optical  Glass  for  spectacles,  in  extra- 
white, neutral,  "fieuzal,”  and  "color,”  supplied 
in  sheets,  cut  up.  Lenses  and  convex  glass. 

J.  SCORY 

162  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  $35  TO  $IE5AWEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho- 
tography offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 
Three  montliB'  course.  Practical  inetruction.  Modern  equipment. 
Day  or  evening  claseeB.  Easy  lermB.  Cameras  and  Materials  furnished 
free.  The  School  of  Recognized  Superiority.  Call  or  write  for 
Catalog  No.  23. 

N,  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

141  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  OR  505  State  Street,  Brooklyn 


ALBERT  A.  LANE 

232  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


Typography 

ressu'ork 


of  this  zf\tagazine 
are  examples  of  the 


rintin^f  tJervice 


rendered  hy 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Tioston 


SPECIAL  CLUB-OFFER 

For  any  art- student  in  good  standing 
Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  in  40  10x12  deco- 
rated plates  of  Aurora  Life-Studies,  nude  and 
semi-draped,  $5.00;  set  of  12  6 x 10  nude  full- 
length  statuary  poses,  contact-prints  on  double- 
weight  Azo  paper,  S4.50  ; one  year  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  $2.50 — total  value  $12.00. 

Sent  only  by  express,  on  receipt  of  money- 
order  or  certified  cheque,  for  .$11.00. 

Sent  with  Photo-Era  Guaranty. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Boston  Ollice,  367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Learn  Phoi:o ^raphy 

Motion  Pictu  re-Porlrail-Commercial 


From  a successful  pro^jressive  photofjri 
pher  operating  studios  in  the  largest  cHiet 
Earn  S35  to  $100  weekly. 

Easy  and  Pleasant  Occupation. 

Big  demand  for  graduates. 

E.BRUNCL  COLLEGE 

of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
134  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tlii-ee  months’  roin[iletf*ooni'se.  all  brandies- 
Day-  ami  night-dasses,  expert  instructors- 
Free  use  of  up-to-date  e.piipmcnt.  Easy 
payments.  Call  or  write  for  free  catalog  H 


Higgins’ 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  aiul  best  inks  and  adlicBiveB. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-emelliiig  inks  aud  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
he  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brandies;  Chicago,  London 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
"halftoned”  iii  this  piiblica- 
lioii  are  our  ju'oduct. 

We  render  this  same  helpful 
service  to  many  other  piililishers  and  Imsiness- 
houses.  Wc  offer  you  our  closest  co-operation 
in  your  eugraving-iirolilems. 

THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Federal  Street  7 Water  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LARGEST  ALLUWANCE  ON  USED  CAMERAS 

W RITE  YOUR  W ANTS 


ALL  ABE  COHEN’S  cameras 
OF  THE  BEST  EXCHANGE  LENSES 

MAKES  113  p„rk  Row,  New  York  City  SIPPLIES 


KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED — MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  oflfer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  2S  years  we  liave  successfully  tauglit 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
Our  graduates  earn  $:35  to  $100  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  fou  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A bo'ok  that  every  photographer  should  have. 
Price,  14.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra. 
Order  a copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  LT.  S.  A. 


MOTION-PICTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


A,, 


A Complete  Course 

A practicable,  usable,  standard 
treatise  for  both  the  professional 
cinematographer  and  those  u ithout 
experience.  About  500  pages— 400 
pages  of  text  and  100  pages  of 
illustrations— bv  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Photography. 

Kditcd  by  Lieut.  Carl  L.  Gregory, 
F.H.P.S.,  Chief  Instructor  in  Cinema- 
tography for  the  Government  Signal 
Corps  School  of  Pliolograpliy  at  Colum- 

b”  — - •;  hia  University,  w ith  special  chapters  by 

- 1 Charles  W.  Hoffman, celebrated  Fea- 

— — ture  Photographer,  and  by  Research 

Specialists  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co 

.M  rnuy  r«  fund^'l  if  n-  t iati>fi*  d afti  r fj-day  examination 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  17, 145  W.  36th  St-,  N.  Y.  Also  at  Dealers 


Motion  Picture 
Photography 


PRICE  $6.00 


The  Bildsiclit -Camera 


the  level  of  the  eye  in- all  ilireetions. 


.Vi-k  for  catalog. 

BI  IDS  ICI  n GAMER  AW  E K K E 

HANO\  KK  (Ormaiiy) 


A H d'ISTS 

Professional  and  Aninteur 

PTTOTOGRAPIIT.RS 

Can  Find  Exceedingly 

Artistic  Papers 

(Both  Light  ami  Hravy) 

Mounting  Sketches  ainl  Prints 

AT 

T n E S F.  N .M  o i ; R C o. 

2.>l  ScMilih  Amiiuc 


When  Ordering  Goods  Keineiniier  the  Photo-Kra  (luartmty 


(finte&l\leltd 

cameras  engender  that  pride  of  possession 
which  ownership  of  an  article  of  true  worth 
creates.  Composing  the  largest  line  of  high- 
grade  cameras  made  by  one  firm,  the  model 
that  embraces  the  features  you  have  sought 
will  be  found  among  them. 

Individuality,  inherent  in  every  Contessa- 
Nettel  model  is  well  portrayed  in  the 
Deckrullo-Nettel  illustrated  here,  a de  luxe 
focal-plane  camera  of  singular  adaptability. 


Shutter;  Self-capping,  mechanism  of  the  precision  of  a chronometer  and  never  affected  by  changes  of 
temperature.  Can  be  opened  for  focusing  irrespective  of  speed  at  which  .set.  Objective:  Carl  Zeiss 
Series  IC  F/4.5.  Focusing:  By  rack-and-pinion,  even  when  camera  is  closed;  focusing-scale  at  top  of 
camera.  Scissor  strut-construction  permits  use  of  lenses  of  different  foci,  guarantees  rigidity  of  lens-board 
and  keeps  it  always  parallel  to  focal  plane.  Body : of  well-seasoned  wood  covered  with  Morocco  leather 
or  of  highly  polished  teakwood  in  troi)ical  model.  Workmanship:  and  finish  of  the  finest,  truly 
exemplifying  the  acme  of  the  camera  maker’s  art. 


For  sale  by  all  prominent  dealers. 

Ci.  CiENNERT,  Distributor 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

24  Esht  13th  Street  139  North  Wabash  Avenue  208  South  Spring  Street 


SEATTLE 
2102  1st  Avenue 


PAGET’S 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 


Paget  papers  are  superior  to  any 
similar  papers  on  the  market. 

Direet  to  yon  or  through  yonr 
dealer. 

Send  for  SAMPLE  PRINT 
and  specify  whether  landscape 
or  portrait  desired. 


WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Sole  American  Agents 


PHOTO-PRINTER 


FOR  PLATES  AND  FILMS 

PRODUCES  RESULTS  ECONOMICALLY 


SIMPLE,  COMPACT.  LIGHT  AND  SAFE 


SIZE  6V2x8y2  PRICE  $8.50 

Ask  any  dealer  or  write  us  for  facsimile  folder. 

R.  W.  KITTREDGE  CO. 

812  W.  Superior  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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JANUARY 


1921 


25  CENTS 


Photo-Era  Magazine 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

FOR  THE 


AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


ANSCO 

5x7 

PRINTING 

MACHINE 

Price:  $10 


This  Ansco  Printer  takes  the  bother  out  of 
printing.  The  amateur  photographer  who  uses 
it  gets  more  uniform  results,  more  conveniently, 
and  in  shorter  time.  It  makes  printing  sure  and 
simple  in  any  kind  of  room  that  has  electric 
current.  It  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  commercial  photo-finisher. 

Details:  Takes  negatives  up  to  5 x 7; 

has  ruby  glow  and  uses  a standard  40- 
watt  Mazda  lamp  as  the  printing  light; 
lower  window  provides  orange  light 
for  developing  prints,  and  ruby  sate 
light  for  developing  plates  and  films. 

Built  with  the  same  care  for  essential  right- 
7tess  that  has  made  Ansco  cameras  famous. 


Ansco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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25  CENTS 


FEBRUARY 


Photo-Era  magazine 


The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


COERZ 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACT 


A camera  is  only  as  good  as  its  lens.  Many  photog- 
raphers  learn  the  truth  of  this  statement  only 
through  costly  experience.  Why  lose  time  and  money 
— begin  right  I 


Of  all  the  anastigmat  lenses,  none  has  surpassed  the 
famous  GOERZ  DAGOR  F 6.8.  No  matter  how  ex- 
acting the  photographic  requirements  have  been,  the 
GOERZ  DAGOR  has  met  them  mth  pronounced  suc- 
cess. Its  covering-power,  definition,  briUiancy  and 
workmanship  are  famous  throughout  the  world. 

Few  lenses  enjoy  the  popularity  of  the  GOERZ  DOG- 
MAR  F/4.5  convertible  anastigmat— three  lenses  in 
one.  Its  success  has  been  phenomenal  because  of  its 
speed,  definition,  brilliancy  and  convertibility. 

Call  at  your  dealer’s  and  learn  all  about  GOERZ 
LENSES  and  GOERZ  QUALITY.  Begin  your  photo- 
graphic career  right— get  that  ’’better  lens”  to-day ! 


c.p.  GOERZ  mmcm  optical  conPAMv 


323  EAST  54  STREET  : 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


♦ 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


GOERZ 


A NEW  ARRIVAL  ! 

GOERZ  ROLLFILM  TENAX 


(2*4  X 3'4  in.) 


We  have  just  received  the  first  shipment  of  this  LATEST  model 
of  high-grade  Rollfilm  Cameras. 

New  pleasing  design,  light  and  compact. 

Novel  constructional  features  for  easy  and  accurate  operation. 

Highest  perfection  of  lens-and-shutter  equipment,  offering  the 
choice  of  three  high-grade  Goerz  anastigmat  lenses. 

Dogniar  F/4.5  Dagor  F/6.8  Tenastigmat  F/6..3 

Compur  Shutter  with  speed-range  from  1 second  to  1/250  ot 
a second,  time-  ami  hulh-exj)osnre. 

A smaller  model,  the  GOERZ  V.  P.  ROLLFILM  TENAX  (If  x2J  inches)  of  much 
the  same  design  as  the  2j  x 3j  in.  size  has  been  introduced  on  the  American  market 
some  time  ago,  and  has  met  with  the  greatest  favor  among  camera-enthusiasts. 

To  appreciate  the  nicety  of  these  high-grade  cameras  you  must  see  them,  handle 
them  and  operate  them.  Ask  your  dealer,  he  shoidd  carry  Goerz  Cameras  in  stock. 

Lor  further  description  write  to 

C.p.  GOERZ  AMERICAM  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  th  street:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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— COERZ— 

A NEW  ARRIVAL  ! 

GOERZ  ROLLFILM  TENAX 


(2V4  X 3 >4  in.) 


We  have  just  received  the  first  shipment  of  this  LATEST  model 
of  high-grade  Rollfilm  Cameras. 

New  pleasing  design,  light  and  compact. 

Novel  constructional  featnres  for  easy  and  accnrate  operation. 

Highest  perfection  of  lens-and-shutter  equipment,  offering  the 
choice  of  three  high-grade  Goerz  anastigmat  lenses. 

Dogmar  F/4.5  Dagor  F/6.8  Tenastigmat  F/6..3 

Compnr  Shutter  with  speed-range  from  1 second  to  1/250  oi 
a second,  time-  and  hnlh-exposnre. 

A smaller  model,  the  GOERZ  V.  P.  ROLLFILM  TENAX  (l|x2j  inches)  of  much 
the  same  design  as  the  2j  x 3:1  in.  size  has  heen  introduced  on  the  American  market 
some  time  ago,  and  has  met  with  the  greatest  favor  among  camera-enthusiasts. 

I’o  appreciate  the  nicety  of  these  high-grade  cameras  you  must  see  them,  handle 
them  and  operate  them.  Ask  your  dealer,  he  should  carry  Goerz  Cameras  in  stock. 

For  further  description  write  to 

C.P.  GOERZ  AMEmCAIN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  STREET : NEW  VORK  CITY 

BE  ■ 1 
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GOERZ 


A NEW  ARRIVAL  ! 

GOERZ  ROLLFILM  TENAX 


(2'4  X in.) 


We  liave  just  received  the  first  shipment  of  this  LATEST  model 
of  high-grade  Roll  film  Cameras. 

New  pleasing  design,  light  and  compact. 

Novel  constructional  features  for  easy  and  accurate  operation. 

Highest  perfection  of  lens-and-shutter  equipment,  offering  the 
choice  of  three  high-grade  Goerz  anastigmat  lenses. 

Dogmar  F/4..5  Dagor  F/6.8  Tenastigmat  F/6..3 

Conipur  Shutter  with  speed-range  from  1 second  to  1/250  of 
a second,  time-  and  hulh-exposure. 

A smaller  model,  the  GOEHZ  V.  P.  KOLLFILM  TENAX  (If  x2|  inches)  of  much 
the  same  design  as  the  2j  x 3j  in.  size  has  been  introduced  on  the  American  market 
some  time  ago,  and  has  met  with  the  greatest  favor  among  camera-enthusiasts. 

To  appreciate  the  nicety  of  these  high-grade  cameras  you  must  see  them,  handle 
them  and  operate  them.  Ask  your  dealer,  he  should  carry  Goerz  Cameras  in  stock. 

For  further  description  write  to 

C.P.  GOERZ  AMERICAM  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  STREET : NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


— COERZ— 

A BIG  SUCCESS ! 

GOERZ  ROLLFILM  TENAX 

]5^  X 2'^  in. TWO  SIZES  2»4  x 34  in. 


A month  ago  we  annoimceil  tlie  arrival  of  our  latest  model  2j  x 3j  RollHlm  camera. 

Since  then  a new  model  of  the  lfx25  in.  Vest-Pocket  size  has  also  been  received. 

We  can  now  lecord  the  universal  approval  which  these  woinlerful  cameras  are 
enjoying  at  this  time.  The  demand  has  been  so  great  that  our  first  shipment  was  sold 
in  a few  ilays  after  arrival;  but  we  have  immediately  reordered  by  cable  and  several 
shipments  are  now  on  the  way.  Onr  success  in  introducing  these  cameras  is  due  to 
New,  Pleasing  Design,  Lightness  and  Compactness. 

Novel  construction  features  for  easy  and  accurate  operation. 

Highest  perfection  of  lens-and-shutter  equipment,  that  offers  the 
choice  of  three  high-grade  GOERZ  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES. 

DOGMAR  F/4.5  DAGOR  F 6.8  TENASTIGMAT  F/6.3 

Compur  Shutter  with  speed-range  from  1 second  to  1/250  or 
1/300  of  a second,  time-  and  bulb-exposure. 

To  appreciate  the  nicety  of  these  high-grade  cameras  you  must  see  them,  handle 
them  and  operate  them. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  placed  his  stock-order  for  some  of  these  cameras  with  n.s, 
he  should  do  so  at  once  because  the  picture-making  season  is  here  and  the  present  de- 
mand for  GOERZ  R()LEFIEM  TENAX  exceeds  h^  far  the  immediately  available 
supply.  We  have  other  GOERZ  CAMERAS  and  a full  line  of  anastigmat  lenses. 

C.p.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  th  STREET : NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ansco  V-P  No.  0 

(Focusing  Model) 

Smallest  ot  the  Ansco  V-P  series 
but,  like  the  others,  built  to  serve  the 
most  exacting  user. 

Efficient,  durable,  and  well  equipped,  it 
gives  negatives  both  sharp  and  iully  timed 
For  1 54  X inch  pictures  exposute  not  oiilj  ill  the  strong 

midsummer  sunlight  but  also  in  the  weaker 
light  of  tall  and  winter,  its  construction 
permitting  the  effective  use  of  the  larger 
apertures  without  sacrifice  of  definition. 

The  Modico  Anastigmat  opens  to  F 7.5, 
the  Ansco  Anastigmat  to  F 6.3,  allowing 
generous  exposure,  while  the  focusing  de- 
vice gives  a sharpness  to  the  negative  un- 
approached by  fixed-focus  cameras  of  this 
size  at  apertures  larger  than  F'  1 1 .3.  Good 
enlargements  are  thus  always  assured. 

Self-opening,  rigid  as  a box,  accurate, 
and  finely  finished. 

A camera  tor  tall  and  winter  use  when 
tripods  are  a nuisance. 

A practical  and  always  treasured  gift. 

Write  for  catalog 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Renieniber  the  I’lioTo-l'inA  (iiiaranly 


COERZ 


♦ 


El 


Begin  the  New  Year  Bight ! 


A camera  is  only  as  good  as  its  lens.  Many  photog- 
ra  ph  ers  learn  the  trnth  of  this  statement  only 
through  costly  experience.  Why  lose  time  and  money 
— begin  right  ! 


II 


Of  all  the  anastigmat  lenses,  none  has  surpassed  the 
famous  GOERZ  DAGOR  F 6.8.  No  matter  how  ex- 
acting the  photographie  recjuirements  have  heen,  the 
GOERZ  DAGOR  has  met  them  with  pronounced  suc- 
cess. Its  eovering-power,  definition,  hrillianey  and 
workmanship  are  famous  throughout  the  world. 


IS 


Few  lenses  enjoy  the  popularity  of  the  GOERZ  DOG- 
MAR  F/4.5  convertible  anastigmat — three  lenses  in 
one.  Its  suceess  has  been  phenomenal  heeause  of  its 
speed,  definition,  brilliancy  and  convertibility. 

Call  at  your  dealer’s  and  learn  all  about  GOERZ 
LENSES  and  GOERZ  QUALITY.  Begin  the  New  Year 
right  —get  that  ’’better  lens”  to-day  ! 


C P.  GOERZ  Alv^ERICAM  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


323  EAST  34  STREET : NEW  YORK  CITY 
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. The  Photographic  Dealer 


To  Contributors : Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers : A reminder  of  expiration  will  be 
sent  separately  at  the  time  the  last  magazine  of 
every  subscription  is  mailed.  Prompt  renewal  will 
ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the  magazine 
for  the  following  year.  Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 

To  Advertisers;  Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 


Published  Monthly,  on  the  25th,  at  367  Boylston 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Copyright,  1921.  by  Photo-Era  Magazine.  All 
rights  reserved. 

Yearly  Subscription-Rates:  United  States  and 

Mexico,  .$2.50  postpaid ; single  copy,  25  cents. 
Canadian  subscription,  $2.85  postpaid  : single  copy. 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription,  $3.25  postpaid  ; 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Houghtons,  Htd.,  88-89 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  England,  with  whom 
subscriptions  may  he  placed. 


Photo-Era  Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Managing-Editor ; A.  H.  BEARDSLEY,  A.s.sociate-Editor  and  Publisher 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ICA  CAMERAS 

ALL  MODELS 

For  Plates,  Roll-Film  and  Film-Packs 

ALSO  HIGH-GRADE 

STEREOSCOPIC  EQUIPMENTS 
The  Most  Complete  Line  in  New  England 

PLATES  IN  CENTIMETER  SIZES 

4i  X 6 cm.  9 X 12  cm. 

6A  X 9 cm.  10  X 15  cm. 

THESE  PLATES  ARE  ON  THIN  GLASS 

PAGET  SELF-TONING  PAPER: 

Sun-printing.  Giving  beautiful  tones  with 
Hypo  only.  Non-curling.  A delightful 
change  from  black-and-white  prints. 

HYPONO: 

Eliminates  hypo,  and  saves  long  and 
tedious  washing  of  negatives  and  prints. 

ILFORD  TROPICAL  HARDENER: 

Development  at  any  temperature  with 
no  special  methods  for  cooling  solution. 
Permits  rapid  drying  by  artificial  heat. 

PINRHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


CRAMER 

HI-SPEED 


If  you’re  getting  underexposed 
negatives  these  short,  dark 
days,  you  have  a remedy — 
Cramer  Hi -Speed  — the  perfect 
portrait -plate  with  speed. 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  SAINT  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 


THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 


METEOR 

AMERICAN-MADE  DEVELOPERS,  ETC. 


RODINAL 


GLYCIN 


CONCENTRATED  LIQUID 
DEVELOPER— DILUTE 
UP  TO  1-40 


THE  IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK- DEVELOPER 


METEOR  =SUPER-LIGHT=  A FLASHPOWDER 

THREE  TIMES  THE  LIGHT,  ONE-TENTH  THE  SMOKE 


FLASHPOWDER,  regular  HYPO-ELIMINATOR 

DIAMIDOPHENOL  (AMIdol)  X-RAY  DEVELOPER 

DEVELOPER  TUBES  DEVEL.  TUBES  for  CYKO,  Etc. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  J 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL,  Manufacturing  Chemist 

1752  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

SuccesBoi  to  JAMES  A.  BOSTWICK  & CO.  ESTABLISHED  1895 


Piioto-Eh.v  Magazixe  the  Rlue-Rook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


CIBA  brand  developers  are  conceded  the  best  that  modern 
chemistry  can  produce.  At  dealers  or  write  us.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  Basle, 
Switzerland;  established  in  1864;  entirely  Swiss  owned. 

These  comprise : 

Metai^ol,  ^^CIBA” 

( Monomelhyl  paramido  phenol  sulphate — 
better  than  the  best  metol  you  ever  use«l.) 

Diamitlopheiiol  "CIBA” 
Paramidoplienol  "CIBA” 

Glycin  "CIBA” 

FREE  to  Photographers : New  and  complete  hook  of  formulae  for  developers, 
toners,  intensifiers,  reducers;  hy])erfocal  table  and  other  helps.  First 
edition  ready  now — free  on  request. 

CIBA  COMPANY,  Inc.  91  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


12  PICTURES  ON  A 6 EXP.  ROLL” 


WITH  A REXO 
DUPLI-KIT  MASK 


The  Dupli-Kit  is  a thin 
metal  mask,  which  ena- 
bles the  user  of  Rexo 
Speed  Film  toobtain  dou- 
ble the  number  of  pic- 
tures, one  half  the  regu- 
lar size. 

No  special  attachment 
or  extra  ruby  windows. 

The  Rexo  Dupli-Kit 
system  can  be  used  with 
all  popular  cameras,  but 
together  with  Rexo  film 
of  the  corresponding  size. 


THREE  POPULAR  SIZES  NOW  READY 

Masks  now  ready  for  folding  Cameras  No. 
1,  lA  and  .3A  to  which  No.  415,  425  and  445 
Rexo  Film  is  adapted.  Other  sizes  later. 
Price  of  Masking  Kit  any  size,  35  cents. 
Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Burke  & James  im 

RCXO  CAMERAS,  FILMS  & SUPPLIES 
CHICAGO  - NEW  YORK 


NIL  MELIOR 

6 X 13  cm. 

STEREO  CAMERAS 

Equipped  with  F/4.5  Krauss 
lenses,  12-plate  changing-hox, 
and  carrying-case, 

$22.3.00 

Lightest  and  best  6 x 13  cm. 
outfit  procurable. 

RICHARD  VERASCOPES 
TAXIPIIOTES 

and  y\ccessories 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

7.5  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  Ordering  fiood.s  Rememher  tlie  Piioto-Eka  Oiiaraiify 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  3 6 7 BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE  WANTED 


BARGAIINS:  Kodaks,  Graflex,  Aneco,  and  high-class  imported 

cameras,  new  and  second  hand,  at  reduced  prices.  Large  choice  ot 
lenses.  Stereo  - cameras.  Send  stamps  for  lists.  A.  Madeline, 
1416  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


50  — 5 X 7 C.  C.  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTS,  of  artistic  and 
beautiful  Swiss  and  Italian  scenery,  by  the  world-famous  photog- 
rapher, H.  R.  Ballance.  Retail-Price,  $1.00  each.  Price  forthe  lot, 
$15.00  cash.  Excellence  and  beauty  guaranteed.  Address.  H.  N.  F., 
Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WALL'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BRAND-NEW 
COPY.  Ninth  edition.  Published  just  before  the  war.  Price  of 
later  edition,  $5.00.  Our  price,  $3.00,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


BACK  VOLLMES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  IN  COM- 
PLETE VOLUMES  ONLY.  The  call  for  hack  volumes  has  never 
been  so  great.  See  announcement  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Address 
all  orders  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


The  British  Journal  Almanac,  1921 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE  ISSUE 
Ready  for  delivery  early  in  January 

"More  Photography.  " Tin-  voUimc  consists  of  over  OlK)  i)ages. 

Paper-Edition,  SI. 00  Cloth  Edition,  SI. 50 

Postage  extra  according  to  zone. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WANTED— PORTRAIT  OR  PROJECTION  LENSES  with  rack 
and  pinion  focusing  device.  Diameter,  2 to  5 inches;  back-focus,  8 
to  15  inches.  We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  such  lenses  in 
good  order.  Communicate  at  once  with  A.  T.  Thompson  & Co., 
15  Tremont  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE.  January, 
March,  June.  July,  August,  November,  1906,  and  February,  1901. 
W.  I..  IL,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash- or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspectiou  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  nnsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124-  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  also  transpar- 
encies  and  prints.  Reproducing  coats  of  arras  and  miniatures  a specialty. 
Prices  moderate;  particulars  on  applicalion.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 


HEYDE’S  f\ 

ACTINO 

PHOTO- 

FVi  METER 

Regular  — 

*10.00  nio.lel 

■■■  Wonderful  value 

while  they  last 

ABE  COHEN’S 

EXCHANGE 

ll.t  Park  Row 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  SPEED-X  PHOTO-PRINTER 

New  Invention  which  saves  time  and  space,  and  costs  less. 
Adjustable  to  handle  full  rolls,  cut-films,  or  plates  up  to  5 x 7. 
Automatically  numbers  prints,  and  illuminates  negative  with  one 
motion  of  the  hand.  Can  he  placed  on  top  of  any  large  printer, 
or  in  small  opening  in  work-bench  with  lights  connected. 
Handled  through  dealers.  Write  for  circulars. 

ALBERT  K.  GULHAUG,  Inventor, 

WOLF  POINT,  MONTANA. 


DEVELOPING  PHOTO - 

PRINTING  ^ 

ENLARGING  FINISHING 


POSTCARDS 
SCENIC  CARDS 
CALENDARS 


Our  beautiful  caletular  free  with  your  first  order. 

ARTHUR  A.  MACCREADY 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LABORATORIES 

19  Hifjhiand  Avenue  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


INDIA  TRANSPARENT  COLORS 

are  self-blending,  yielding  most  pleasing  results  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  For  prints,  slides  and 
transparencies  INDIA  COLORS  are  the  last  word  for  latitude 

From  your  dealer,  or  from  us  postpaid,  $2.00,  complete  with 
instructions. 

MOGE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

16  Lakewood  Avenue  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUR  MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 

Featuring  specials  in  high-grade  cameras  and 
supplies.  Mailed  Free.  Will  save  you  30c. 
to  60c.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

09  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

We  have  just  prepared  a new  booklist,  giving  description  and 
prices  of  all  the  hooks  on  photography  in  English  which  are 
now'  obtainable.  A copy  will  he  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

1 1 IT  Pope  Building  Boston  17,  Mass. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertisiig 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Bulletin  and  use  it  as 
Your  Shopping -Guide 


Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110  WEST  32D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SEND  US  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
AND  A FILM-NEGATIVE 

For  Price-List,  Sample-Prints,  Ftildcrs,  our  "Store  News”,  etc. 

THE  PHOTO  SHOP  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

FUm-Develofting  and  Phato-Printing  Enlarging 
2234  NORTH  29lh  STREET 


IF  IT’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL  FIND  IT  AT  ROBEY’S 

Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  photographic  needs. 

ROBEY  - F’KF:NCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J^LATINOTYPE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  ami  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPL 

It's  that  Luminous,  I’ibrating  Quality  that  enables 

Pictorialists,  Amateurs  and  Professionals 

to  win  prizes  and  honors  by  the  use  of 

THE  STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

FRED'K  W.  KEASBEY,  Box  303,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 
Kalogen,  a universal,  concentraleil  litpiirl  developer; 
just  add  water. 


CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A 
GLANCE 

SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 
Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 
your  own  height.  The  Distograph  will  then  meas- 
ure the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1.25. 

A.  W.  MacMII.I.AN 

Ellis  Avenue  and  43<1  Street,  E.  Chicago,  III. 


KRAUSS  = TESSARS 

F/.3..5  and  E/4.5 

Sole  l\  S.  Agent: 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo  Cameras 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  iusl  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  WEIGHTS /or 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY" 

245  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - - New  York 


jIARYE^j^osur^ETERS 


Your  Dealer  or  G.LHarvey  105  So.  De 


MP  for 
Motion  Picture 
Cameras 
Exterior  Work 
Only. 

52^ 
bom  St.  Chicago 


★ 


The  Fluid 

Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  "Border 
DesignsforPhoto  Albums.”  At  Dealers,  25e. 
From  Manufacturer,  lOc.  extra  for  mailing 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON 

^ THE  onio.NAL  New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y,^ 


When  Ordering  Good.s  Remeinlter  the  I’lirtTO-En.v  (iiiaranty 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases,  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market-values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


of  the  light-rays  from  penetrating  to  the  film,  and  that  that  very  amount  was 
the  richest  ray  contained  in  the  light-spectrum,  would  you  continue  to  do  so? 
Emphatically,  No ! Not  if  you  could  get  a lens  that  would  allow  all  the  light, 
including  those  actinic  rays,  to  filter  through  unimpeded. 

And  you  can.  Such  a lens  is  our  pure  Quartz  Soft-Focus  Lens — the  only  lens 
through  which  actinic  rays  will  pass.  And  because  it  possesses  that  quality, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  it  should  be  five  times  faster  than  any  other  type. 
Moreover,  the  unique  results  of  its  use  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  mellow,  artistic  lines,  whether  it  be  portraiture  or  landscape. 


HANOVIA  CHEMICAL  & MFC.  CO. 


that  in  using  an  ordinary  glass  lens  you  prevented  some 


Let  us  tell  you  more  in  our  free  hoohlel-  Write  Dept.  Q /. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


I’iioto-Eka  Magazine  the  l?lue-Hook  of  I’hotognijihic  .■tdvertising 


Agfa  Books 

FORMULAE 

AND 

FLASHLIGHT 

SENT  GRATIS  WATH  ORDERS 

FOR 

"AGFA”  AMIDOL 
“ ORTOL 
“ GLYCIN 
“ EIKONOGEN 
“ RODINAL 
“ BLITZLICHT 

PRICE-LIST  ON  APPLICATION 

Sagamore  Chemical  Co.,  inc. 

120-122  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK 


MeasiJresAHmim 


® — UTie  thing  you,  expose  for.  ” d 


McMURTRY  ACTINIC 

PHOTOMETER 


AN  OPTICAL  EXPOSURE-METER,  WITH 
DIRECT  READING  FOR  ALL  BRANDS 
OF  PLATES,  FILMS  AND  LENS-STOPS. 


‘Price,  $ / . 00 — postpaid. 


CHARLES  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


LIFE-STUDIES 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  IN  THE  NUDE 


For  Use  in  Place  of  Living  Models 

Sold  only  to  painters,  illustrators,  architects,  design- 
ers, art-students,  photographers  in  high  standing, 
and  physicians,  proved  as  such  to  our  satisfaction. 

Endorsed  hy  connoisseurs  for  heauty  and  refine- 
ment of  pose,  excellence  of  photographic  technique 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

NOT  SOLD  PROMISCUOUSLY 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold 
under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every  reader  knows 
is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Not  sold  outside  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Set  C,  20 — .5  X 7 Prints 
Sets  D,  E,  F,  G and  I 

$6.00  each,  sent  only  by  express.  With  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $8.25 

PHOIO-ERA  MAGAZINE  ,67  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Fiioto-Eb.\  Guaranty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.'  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  pubhshed  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1921  (cloth) Percy  Y.  Howe $2.60 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 3.00 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose 4.00 

Everyman’s  Chemistry Elwood  Hendrick 2 00 

Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 6.00 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles . 4.00 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 1.60 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company 40 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 1.00 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 6.00 

Topsy  and  Turvy  (with  original  animal-photo’s) Carine  and  Will  Cadby 1.60 

Optics  for  Photographers Hans  Harting , Ph.D 2.60 

Modem  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  $1.60) Capt.  Owen  Wheeler cloth,  1.76 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B 2.26 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives 4.00 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S..  4.00 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson 3.00 

Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S 2.26 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 3.00 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 1.60 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 3.00 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 2.60 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 3.60 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan 1.60 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S.. . 2.00 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 2.00 

The  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds Francis  Hobart  Herrick 3.00 

Professional  Photography  (two  volumes) C.  H.  Hewitt . . 1.76 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Cray 4.00 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . . .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  . . . 6.00 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen Austin  Lescaboura 3.60 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 3.60 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S 1.00 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 1.60 


Jan.  1921 
Jan.  1921 
Oct.  1920 
Dec.  1917 

June  1914 


Oct.  1920 
July  1917 
Feb.  1920 
Aug.  1918 
Aug.  1910 
Dec.  1913 
Dec.  1920 
Apr.  1920 
Sept.  1914 
Dec.  1912 


Nov.  1919 
Apr.  1919 
Nov.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Feb.  1920 
Nov.  1914 
June  1918 
May  1919 
Jan.  1919 
Aug.  1920 
June  1920 
Aug.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Nov.  1920 


ART-BOOKS 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection Henry  C.  Shelley $2.60 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington Helen  W.  Henderson 3.00 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 3.00 

The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures Henry  C.  Shelley 4.00 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow  6.00 

How  to  Study  Pictures ...  Charles  H.  Coffin 4.00 

Pictme-Dictionary J.  Sawtelle  Ford 1.00 

A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts John  Burnet, F.R.S 2.00 


July  1913 
Feb.  1912 
Aug.  1910 
Mar.  1912 
Apr.  1913 

Oct.  1917 
Dec.  1913 


Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

All  cheques,  except  on  national  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 
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The  4 X 5 Revolving  Back 


AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


A camera  of  great  adaptability.  For  average  views,  a lens  of 
medium  focus  is  used,  while  the  unusually  long  bellows  accom- 
modates long  focus  lenses  if  large  images  are  desired  or  when 
the  subject  has  to  be  closely  approached  for  enlarged  detail. 

A camera  that  can  be  used  for  every  kind  of  work,  indoors 
or  out. 

With  a plate  or  film  holder  in  position  the  revolving  back  is 
easily  and  quickly  turned  for  either  vertical  or  horizontal  pic- 
tures. The  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter,  giving  exposures  of  1/10 
to  1/1000  of  a second,  is  accurate  and  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  Revolving  Back  Auto  Graflex  takes  the  Graflex  Plate  or 
Cut  Film  Holder;  the  Graflex  Magazine  for  twelve  plates  or  cut 
films;  the  Graflex  Film  Pack  Adapter  and  the  Graflex  Roll 
Holder  for  Eastman  Graflex  Film. 

The  Graflex  catalogue — free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Folmer  & Schwiug  Department  Rochp:stp:r,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  i{ememl)er  the  Photo-Kka  Guaranty 


The  Pocket  Premo 


$13^ 


real  pocket  camera — slightly  larger  than  a 


pack  of  cards.  Opens  quickly  and  easily. 
Focuses  automatically,  making  sharp,  clear  pictures, 
full  2^  x3%  size. 

Takes  the  Premo  Film  Pack — 12  exposures 
Eastman  film.  Loads  as  easily  as  dropping  a letter 
in  the  mail  box — and  as  quickly.  Beautifully  made, 
well  finished  and  reasonably  priced — $13^. 


All  Kodak  Dealers 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 


Rochester  Optical  Department 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue  free  at  your  Dealer’s  or  by  mail 
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For  Flashlights 

Eastman  Flash 
Sheets  and  the 
Kodak  Flash 
Sheet  Holder 

The  Flash  Sheets  give  a broad,  soft  light  well  adapted  for 
general  flashlight  work,  and  particularly  desirable  for  por- 
traiture, and  there’s  the  added  touch  of  convenience  in 
their  use  with  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder. 

The  price  of  the  Holder  is  $1.25  and  Eastman  Flash 
Sheets  are  furnished  in  half  dozen  sheets  at  35c.,  56c.  or 
84c.,  according  to  size. 

Flash  cartridges  are  recommended  when  instantaneous 
exposures  are  required. 

Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges,  for  use  with  pistol  or  fuse 

(price  includes  both  fuse  and  cap),  per  package  of  '/z  dozen  $0.50 


Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol  -----  1.50 

Eastman  No.  1 Flash  Cartridges,  for  use  only  with  fuse,  per 

package  of  dozen - . . ].oq 

Eastman  No.  2 Flash  Cartridges,  for  use  only  with  fuse,  per 

package  of  dozen  --------  .70 

Eastman  No.  3 Flash  Cartridges,  for  use  only  with  fuse,  per 

package  of  yi  dozen  --------  .45 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer  s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Itemember  the  I’iioto-Eiu  (htaranly 


If  it’s  a good  negative,  it  will  be  a good  enlarge- 
ment with  the 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

A thoroughly  practical  instrument  that,  from  negatives  up  to 
4x6  inches,  yields  enlargements  up  to  the  size  of  the  easel, 
14  X 17  inches. 

Nor  do  these  dimensions  indicate  all  that  the  outfit  can  do. 
Utilize  the  wall  as  an  easel  and  the  prints  may  be  made  as 
large  as  you  like. 

The  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens  and  diaphragm 
(largest  stop  U.  S.  4),  easel,  lamp  housing,  light  cord  and 
plug,  but  does  not  include  the  60-watt  Mazda  electric  light 
bulb. 


Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  ------  $25.22 

Lantern  Slide  Block  -------  .75 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5 -----  - .75 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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IN  COMBINATION 


Kodak  Film 
Tank 


Develop  your  own  films,  when  and  where  you 
will,  with  the  assurance  that  as  far  as  developing 
goes,  the  results  could  not  have  been  improved 
upon. 

Price  from  $3.50  up 


The  Kodak 
Amateur 
Printer 


Make  your  own  prints  with  an  outfit  that  ofiers 
you,  in  compact  form,  every  up-to-the-minute 
device  that  aids  in  good  printing. 

Price,  $10.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


tVlien  Ordering  Goods  Kemcinber  tlic  I’iioto-Kra  Guaranty 


For  Enlarging — 


EASTMAN 
BROMIDE  PAPERS 

As  simple  to  work 
as  Velox — and  much 
faster. 

Royal  or  Velvet  Bromide 
for  negatives  that  will 
make  good  contact  prints 
on  Special  Velox. 

Brilliant  Velvet  Bromide 
for  negatives  that  will 
make  good  contact  prints 
on  Regular  Velox. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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For  those  who  want  a full-size  roll-hlm  camera, 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  choice  as  the  No.  3 A 
Ansco  Speedex,  a superbly  finished  outfit  permit- 
ting the  utmost  convenience,  speed,  and  certainty 
in  all  manipulations.  Ansco  quality  throughout. 

Price,  war  tax  included,  with  Ansco  Anastigmat  lens  of  6 
inches  focus  in  either  Speedex  (Optimo)  or  Ilex  Acme  shutter, 
giving  automatically  controlled  exposures  of  t,t/2, 

1/5,  1/25,  1/50,  i /ioo,  I ^200,  and  1/300  second, 

Ji'rite for  catalog 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


.00 


The  exact  radius  finder  au- 
tomatically masits  out  what 
will  not  appear  in  the  picture 


Thumb-lever  focusing  for 
accuracy,  speed,  and  ease 
of  operation 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  (iuaranty 


The  Wolfeboro  National  Bank 

WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 

Resources  over  Si,  100,000 

A Country -Bank 

WITH 

City  Banking -Service 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT.  SAVIINGS-DEPT. 

Modern  Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safe-Deposit  Vaults 

Interest-Bearing  Certificates  of  Deposit  Issued 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  President.  E.  H.  TRICKEY,  Cashier. 


Ikalogen 


A concentrated 

LIQUID  DEVELOPER 
REQUIRING  ONLYTHE 
ADDITION  OF  VATER 
FOR  U SE 


OCEAN- FREIGHTS 

AND 

CUSTOM -DUTIES 

contribute  nothing  to  the 
quality  of  your  negatives 
or  prints. 


KALOGEN 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES 


FREDEW.KEASBEY 
BOX  303 
MORRISTOWN  NJ. 


is  an  All-American  Liipiid 
Developer,  highly  concen- 
trated, for  films,  plates 
and  papers,  e<|ual  to  the 
imported  in  every  partic- 
ular except  price. 


.1-07.  bottle,  » ..TO  8-oz.,  Sfl.25  16-oz.,  »2.00 
PoAtpuid 

Efficient,  Dependable,  Economical,  Convenient 

1 onr  ilealer,  or  try  our  mail  order  service. 

FREDERICK  W.  KEASBEY 
Box  303  Morri.stowii,  New  Jersey 


L 


A miniature  camera  of  re- 
markable ability — small  in 
size,  yet  its  enlarging-capabil- 
ities  have  enabled  many  of  its 
owners  to  win  high  honors  in 
photographic  art. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Contents  for  Jfefiruarp,  1921 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Old  Church  Near  Celerina G.  R.  Ballance Cover 

The  Violinist II.  B.  Coin/ers  Frontispiece 

“When  the  Heart  is  Young" J.  Herbert  Saunders  . . (iO 

Street-Scene.  Algiers Herbert  B.  Turner.  ... 

Arabian  Corner,  Algiers Herbert  B.  Turner.  . . . 63 

Striking  a Bargain Herbert  B.  Turner.  ...  05 

Arah-Quarter,  Algiers Herbert  B.  Turner.  . . . GG 

Roof-Tops,  Bou-Saada Herbert  B.  Turner.  . . . G7 

Street-Scene,  Boti-Saada Herbert  B.  Turner.  ...  G8 

Looking  Toward  De.sert,  El  Kantara Herbert  B.  Turner  . G!) 

Gate  of  the  Desert,  El  Kantara Herbert  B.  Turner.  . . . 70 

Old  Church  Near  Celerina G.  R.  Ballance 73 

The  Factory Edward.  R.  Diek.fon.  . . 75 

The  Dancer Edward  R.  J)iclcson  . . . 77 

Patterns Edward  R.  Dtek'ton.  . . 78 

Pause  in  the  Dance Edward  R.  Dick.'inn.  . . 7!) 

Snowballing Will  Cadbij 80 

Toddler  in  the  Snow IFf//  Cadby 81 

The  Arctic  Explorer Will  Vadby 83 

His  First  E.xpedition Will  Cadby 81 

Second  Prize — Domestic  Pets .John  Smith 89 

Third  Prize — Domestic  Pets J.  Kirkland  Hodges. . . 90 

Honorable  Mention — Domestic  Pets Maude  Lee  Eldridge.  . 91 

First  Prize — Beginners'  Competition Howard  R.  Hodgman  . 9.7 

Second  Prize — Beginners’  Competition George  E.  Hogan 9G 


ARTICLES 

Systematic  Specialising  in  Photography 

The  Camera  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia  (Part  I). 

The  Art  of  Developing  Prints. 

The  Picturesque  Motive  in  Photography. 

Children  in  the  Snow 
Fundamentals  of  I’rint-Criticism  ami  Api)reciation  (Part  III 


Gertrude  Nierling.  . 
Herbert  B.  Turner. 
The  British  .lournal 
Edward  R.  Dickson 

Will  Cadby 

August  Krug 


To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 


Published  Monthly,  on  the  25th,  at  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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To  Subscribers:  A reminder  of  expiration  will  be 
sent  separately  at  the  time  the  last  magazine  of 
every  subscription  is  mailed.  Prompt  renewal  will 
ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the  magazine 
for  the  following  year.  Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 

To  Advertisers:  Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copies:  A sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 


Copyright,  1921,  by  Photo-Era  Magazine.  All 
rights  reserved. 

Yearly  Subscription-Rates:  United  States  and 
Mexico.  $2.50  postpaid : single  copy,  25  cents. 
Canadian  subscription.  $2.85  postpaid  ; single  copy, 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription,  $3.25  postpaid: 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agent.s  for  Great  Britain.  Houghtons,  I.td.,  88—89 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  England,  with  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  placed. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Managing-Editor;  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY,  Associate-Editor  and  Publisher 
Publication-Office,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  Boston  Office,  ifi7  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PAGET  ^ ^ 

HURRICANE 

The  new,  wonderful 

SPEED  PLATE 

It  gives  "that  little  bit  more”  that  is  so 
often  desired,  but  is  usually  missing. 

EXTREME  RAPIDITY 
ABNORMAL  DENSITY 
FREEDOM  FROM  FOG 

Present  stock  in  4 x 5 size  only. 

Send  for  circular. 

PINRHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


CRAMER 

HI-SPEED 


If  you’re  getting  underexposed 
negatives  these  short,  dark 
days,  you  have  a remedy — 
Cramer  Hi -Speed — the  perfect 
portrait -plate  with  speed. 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY-PLATE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  SAINT  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 


METEOR 

AMERICAN-MADE  DEVELOPERS,  ETC. 


RODINAL 


CONCENTRATED  LIQUID 
DEVELOPER— DILUTE 
UP  TO  1-40 


GLYCIN 


THE  IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK- DEVELOPER 


THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 

eis£S=SUPER-LIGHT=  A FLASHPOWDER 

THREE  TIMES  THE  LIGHT,  ONE-TENTH  THE  SMOKE 

FLASHPOWDER,  regular  HYPO-ELIMINATOR 

IN  FOUR  SPEEDS  T?  A T>ir»  ITIYl?!? 

CYNTOL  (METOL)  rapid  PIXEK 

DIAMIDOPHENOL  (AMIDOL)  X-RAY  DEVELOPER 

DEVELOPER  TUBES  DEVEL.  TUBES  for  CYKO,  Etc. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  J 


J O H N Cj  • XI  A R S H A L L 9 Manufacturing  Chemist 


1752  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Successor  to  JAMES  A.  BOSTWICK  & CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1895 
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TRADE 

L j MARK 

^^IBA  brand  developers  are  conceded  the  best  that  modern  chemistry 
can  produce.  At  dealers  or  write  us.  They  are  manufactured  by 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  Basle,  Switzerland;  established 
in  1864;  entirely  Swiss  owned. 

These  comprise: 

Metagol,  ”CIBA” 

(MoDomethyl  paramido  phenol  sulphate — 
better  than  the  best  metol  you  ever  used.) 

Paramidophenol  ”CIBA” 

Diamidophenol  '^'^CIBA” 
Glycin  ”CIBA” 

Hydroquinone  "CIBA” 

Pyrogallic  Acid  *’XIBA” 

(Resublimcd) 

FREE  to  Photographers ; New  and  complete  book  of  formulae  for  developers, 
toners,  intensifiers,  reducers;  hyperfocal  table  and  other  helps.  First 
edition  ready  now — free  on  request. 

CIBA  COMPANY,  Inc. 

91  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

“12  PICTURES  ON  A 6 EXP.  ROLL” 
WITH  A REXO 
DUPLI-KIT  MASK 

The  Dupli-Kit  is  a thin 
metal  mask,  which  ena- 
bles the  user  of  Rexo 
Speed  Film  to  obtain  dou- 
ble the  number  of  pic- 
tures, one  half  the  regu- 
lar size. 

No  special  attachment 
or  extra  ruby  windows. 

The  Rexo  Dupli-Kit 
system  can  be  used  with 
all  popular  cameras,  but 
together  with  Rexo  film 
of  the  corresponding  size. 

THREE  POPULAR  SIZES  NOW  READY 

Masks  now  ready  for  folding  Cameras  No. 

1,  lA  and  3A  to  which  No.  415,  425  and  445 
Rexo  Film  is  adapted.  Other  sizes  later. 
Price  of  Masking  Kit  any  size,  35  cents. 
Ask  Your  Dealer. 

Burke  & James  m 

REXO  CAMERAS,  FILMS  & SUPPLIES 
CHICAGO  - NEW  YORK 


An  exceptional  camera,  featuring 
a large,  comfortable  focusing- 
hood,  long  bellows,  rising-front, 
reversible  back,  and  the  usual  Ica 
quality.  Furnished  in  four  sizes. 

The  Ica  catalog  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  camera. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 
110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  3)4"  xt]4"  ha 
Reflex  with  Cart  Zeiss 
tens.  Series  IC  f 4.3 
$142.50 
null  Orix  lens  f 4.5 
$147.50 


When  Ordering  Goods  Renieinher  the  I’lifiro-KtiA  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


WANTED 


BARGAINS:  Kodaks,  GraHex,  Ansco,  and  high-class  imported 

cameras,  new  and  second  band,  at  reduced  prices.  Large  choice  of 
lenses.  Stereo  - cameras.  Send  stamps  for  lists.  A.  Madeline, 
1416  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


35395  WILL  BRING  YOU  a 30-inch  F/7.7  Dagor  in  bhl.  with 
Iris-Diaphragm.  Lens  is  as  good  as  new.  Bass  Camera  Company, 
Dept.  E,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MONTREAL  CAMERA  EXCHANGE.  Buy  in  Canada  and  save 
15^0  exchange  and  spectal  prices.  Largest  stock  in  America  of  Im- 
ported lines.  Send  for  bargain-list.  Box  2705,  Montreal,  Canada. 


COOKE  RxlO  PORTRAIT-LENS  F/5. 6.  Series  VI;  equivalent 
focus  13  inches  with  diffusing-device;  good  as  new;  current  price, 
$160;  will  accept  $120.  W.  S.  B.,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  367 
Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


STEREO -WORKERS,  YOU  KNOW  — that  the  work  on  this 
process  from  beginning  to  end,  to  bring  success,  must  be  careful, 
skilful  and  accurate.  Let  me  develop  your  negatives  and  print  your 
positives.  "Alpha"  warm-toned  slides  a specialty.  W.  M.  Snell, 
Room  306,  47  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LANTERN-SLIDES  OF  SPAIN;  About  200.  best  French  make, 
on  thin  glass,  3 J x4  inches.  Good  as  new.  Important  subjects: 
palaces,  cathedrals,  etc.  Cost  75c.  each.  Will  sell  whole  lot  at  10c. 
each.  W.  A.  French,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WANTED:  THE  FOLLOWING  USED  LENSES,  in  good 

condition,  with  shutter  or  diaphragm;  Voigtlander  Collinear,  Series 
II,  No.  7;  Turner-Reich.  Series  II,  No.  5,  or  Series  III,  No.  6;  and 
Goerz  Dagor,  No.  6 or  No.  7.  A.  B.  F..  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  oiur  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE.  January, 
March,  June,  July,  August,  November.  1906,  and  February,  1901. 
W.  L.  H.,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash- or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  also  transpar- 
encies  and  prints.  Reproducing  coats  of  arms  and  miniatures  a specialty. 
Prices  moderate;  particulars  on  application.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 


HEYDE’S 

ACTING 

PHOTO- 

PU  METER 

3510.00  model 

while  they  last 

ABE  COHEN’S 

EXCHANGE 

11.3  Park  Row 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  SPEED-X  PHOTO-PRINTER 

New  Invention  which  saves  time  and  space,  and  costs  less. 
Adjustable  to  handle  full  rolls,  cut-films,  or  plates  up  to  5 x 7. 
Automatically  numbers  prints,  and  illuminates  negative  with  one 
motion  of  the  hand.  Can  be  placed  on  top  of  any  large  printer, 
or  in  small  opening  in  work-bench  with  lights  connected. 
Handled  through  dealers.  Write  for  circulars. 

ALBERT  K.  GULHAUG,  Inventor, 

WOLF  POINT,  MONTANA. 


ARTHUR  A. 

maccready 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LABORATORIES 

19  Highland  Avenue 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

.V  MOL'NTKII  X 

T KXI.AKtiKMI^NT 

from  one  of  your  film-negatives — 
also  sample  prints  and  a price-list 

S K N T 1*  U K I>  A I I) 

FOR  :i~>  CKNTS 

INDIA  TRANSPARENT  COLORS 

are  self-blending,  yielding  most  pleasing  results  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  For  prints,  slides  and 
transparencies  INDIA  COLORS  are  the  last  word  for  latitude 
and  snap. 

From  your  dealer,  or  from  us  postpaid,  $2.00,  complete  with 
instructions. 

MOGE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

16  Lakewood  Avenue  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUR  MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 

Featuring  specials  in  high-grade  cameras  and 
supplies.  Mailed  Free.  Will  save  you  30c. 
to  60c.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

109  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

We  have  just  prepared  a new  booklist,  giving  description  and 
prices  of  all  the  hooks  on  photography  in  English  which  are 
now  obtainable.  A copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

1144  Pope  Building  BohIou  17,  Mass. 


I’hoto-Eha  M.VGAzrNE  tlie  Blue-Rook  of  Pliotograpliic  Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST’’ 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Bulletin  and  use  it  as 
Your  Shopping -Guide 

Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lensfes  and 
Everything  Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110  WEST  32D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SEND  US  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
AND  A EILM-NEGATIVE 

For  Price-List,  Samjtle-Printsv  Folders,  our  "Store-News”,  etc. 

THE  PHOTO  SHOP  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Film-Developing  find  Photo-Printing  Enlarging 
2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 


IF  IT’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL  FIND  IT  AT  ROBEY’S 

Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  photographic  needs. 

ROBEY -FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JpLATINOTYPE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
roan  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  and  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPL 

It's  that  Luminous,  Vibrating  Quality  that  enables 

Pictorialists,  Amateurs  and  Professionals 

to  win  prizes  and  honors  by  the  use  of 

THE  STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

FRED’K  W.  KEASBEY,  Box  303,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 
Kalogen,  a universal,  concentrated  liquid  developer; 
just  add  water. 


CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A 
GLANCE 

SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 
Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 
your  own  height.  The  Distograph  will  then  meas- 
ure the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1.25. 

A.  AV.  MacMILT^AN 

Ellis  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  III. 


KRAUSS  = TBSSARS 

F/3.5  and  F/4.5 

Sole  V.  S.  Agent: 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo  Cameras 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St-  Louis,  Missouri 


The  American  Annual  of  Photooraphy.,  1921 

The  World's  Finest  and  Most  Pojntlar  Annual 
f illed  with  Interesting  and  Practical  Information.  More  tlian 
Two  Humlred  Beautiful  Piclurcs.  24  Supplements  in  Color. 
A Complete  Photographic  Formulary.  The  Best  of  All  the 
Annuals.  Paper-Covers,  $2.00.  Clotlihound  Edition,  $2.50. 
Postage  extra.  Get  it  from  your  dealer.  Sole  Trade-Agents: 

OLOKGK  MUU1>IIY,  Inc. 

57  EAST  9th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


hARVEv  HARYEr  _ 

^ MP  for 
1 Motion  Picture 
Cameras 
Exterior  Work 
Only. 

S2qp 


^ “ MADE  IN  U.  S A," ^ 


The  Fluid 

Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
1 DesignsforPhotoAlbums.”  At  Dealers,  2Se. 
From  Manufacturer,  lOc.  extra  for  mailing 

THE  oHisiN.L  New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.y, 

4Mien  Ordering  Cioods  Rememlier  the  Piioto-Kha  fdnariuity 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases,  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market-values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


HANOVIA  CHEM.  & MFG.  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


KALOSAT 

" The  lens  which  fills  a need.  ” 


We  take  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce our  new  product — Kalosat 
Lenses.  They  combine  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  make  them 
popular.  Such  unusually  beautiful 
effects  as  are  obtainable  with  the 
Kalosat  Soft-Focus  Lenses  have 
never  been  possible  heretofore. 
With  a sufficiency  of  definition  and 
a softness  which  permits  broad 
handling,  it  meets  the  demands 
of  the  most  exacting  camerist. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Kalosat 
Lenses  are  epoch-making  in  the 
art  of  photography. 

Write  Dept.  L-2  for  Catalog. 


Piioto-Eu  v Magazine  the  Blue-Hook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


The  Polyscope  is  one 
of  many  Ica-Contessa 
Stereoscopic  Models. 
There  are  six  pages  of 
Stereo  Cameras  in  the 
Ica  catalog. 


Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.S.  Agent 

110  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


How  much  would 
it  be  worth  to  you 

if  you  could  make  the 
dullest  four  months  the 
busiest  of  the  year? 

That  poseibility  is  yours  the 
moment  you  take  advantage  of 
the  home  • portrait  businese 
that  is  everywhere  about  you 
awaiting  attention. 

There  is  only  one  successful 
way  to  light  home  • portrait 
sittings  as  well  as  in  the  best 
lighted  studio.  That  way  is 
with  the 


HALLDORSON 

Folding  Portrait-Flashlamps 

Place  your  order  immediately  w ith  your  dealer 
for  one  of  these  lamps.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
the  first  day  you  use  it  and  side*trark  the  dull 
months  for  all  time. 


The 

Halldorson 

Company 

780  WiUon  Avr. 
CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Goodbye  to 
Mounting  -Troubles 

Grippit  is  a clean,  transparent,  water- 
proof adhesive.  It  will  not  stain  any 
print  and  prevents  discoloration  from 
chemicals  in  the  mount  by  interposing 
between  it  and  the  print  a flexible, 
impermeable  film. 

Grippit  simply  cannot  wrinkle  or  curl 
even  the  thinnest  tissue. 

Grippit  never  dries  out  or  crumbles 
with  age.  No  spoilage  on  dealers’ 
shelves  and  no  waste  to  consumer. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  Grip- 
pit  to-day.  Sold  by  all  photographic 
supply-dealers.  25c.  tubes  or  pint  cans. 
Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

11  Harvey  St.,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  (iiiarjinty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  pubhshed  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives S4.00 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1921  (cloth) Percy  Y.  Howe 2.60 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen Austin  Lescaboura 3.60 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . . .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  . . . 6.00 

Everyman’s  Chemistry Elwood  Hendrick 2.00 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles . 4.00 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Croy 4.00 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company 40 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 1.60 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 3.00 

Modem  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  $1.60) Capt.  Owen  Wheeler cloth,  1.76 

Optics  for  Photographers Hans  Harting,  Ph.D 2.60 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan 1.60 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 2.60 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S 1.00 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B 2.26 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson 3.00 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S. . f 4.00 

Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S 2.26 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 3.60 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 3.00 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 1.60 

Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 6.00 

Professional  Photography  (two  volumes) C.  H.  Hewitt . . 1.76 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 2.00 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S. . . 2.00 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 3.60 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  4.00 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 6.00 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 3.00 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 1.00 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 1.60 

Topsy  and  Turvy  (with  original  animal-photo’s) Carine  and  Will  Cadby 1.60 


Dec.  1920 
Jan.  1921 
June  1920 
Aug.  1920 
Dec.  1917 
June  1914 
Jan.  1919 


Aug.  1910 
Aug.  1918 
Nov.  1920 
Apr.  1919 
Nov.  1920 
Dec.  1913 
Sept.  1914 
Apr.  1920 
Dec.  1912 
Aug.  1920 
Jan.  1921 


May  1919 
Nov.  1914 
Feb.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Oct.  1920 
July  1917 
Nov.  1919 
Oct.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Feb.  1920 


ART-BOOKS 


A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts John  Burnet,  F.R.S. . . . 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington Helen  W.  Henderson . . 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow  

How  to  Study  Pictures ...  Charles  H.  Caffin 

Picture-Dictionary J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection Henry  C.  Shelley 

The  British  Museum : Its  History  and  Treasures Henry  C.  Shelley 


$2.00 
. 3.00 
. 3.00 
. 6.00 
. 4.00 
. 1.00 
. 2.60 
. 4.00 


Dec.  191S 
Feb.  1912 
Aug.  1910 
Apr.  1918 

Oct.  1917 
July  1913 
Mar.  1912 


Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

All  cheques,  except  on  national  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 


Piioto-Eh,\  Mag.\zine  the  Blue-Book  of  I’hotograpliic  .\dverti.sing 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


The  3^  Graflex 

A combination  of  conveniences — the  reflecting  mir- 
ror shows  the  full  sized  image  to  the  moment  of 
exposure;  very  helpful  in  composition. 

The  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter — most  efflcient 
and  reliable — twenty-four  speeds  from  1-10  to  1-1000 
of  a second  and  adjustments  for  time  exposures,  cov- 
ering the  range  of  amateur  needs. 

Loads  in  daylight  with  regular  Kodak  Film  cart- 
ridges 3/4^  X size — has  storage  capacity  for  four 
extra  rolls. 

The  3^  Graflex  is  Autographic — a convenience 
allowing  every  negative  to  be  dated  or  otherwise 
marked  for  future  reference. 


The  Graflex  Catalogue  with  full  description 
at  Kodak  dealers  or  hy  mail  direct. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Folmer  & Schwing  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^ 


When  Ordering  Cionds  Rcmeintier  the  I’hoto-Eka.  (innranty 


The  Pocket  Premo 

and 

Premo  Film  Pack 

Ready  in  an  instant.  The  lens  swings  quickly  forward 
into  correct  focus  when  the  camera  is  opened.  The 
shutter  is  ready  and — click — you  have  the  picture.  Draw 
out  a paper  tab  and  again  you  are  ready. 

Though  hardly  a handful  when  closed,  the  Pocket  Premo 
makes  2%  x pictures  and  makes  them  well.  Both  camera 
and  film  are  Eastman  made. 

Price,  $13.^ 

All  Kodak  Dealers 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  tlie  Blue-Rook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Watch  the  temperature 


Eastman 

Thermometer 


Reliable  read- 
ings— while 
the  hook  and 
curved  back 
offer  conven- 
ience in  tank 
development. 


Price,  $1.00 


I Thermometer 
n Stirring 
Rod 

Does  double 
^ duty  — a de- 

* t pendable  ther- 

: mometer  and 

a handy  means 
of  crushing 
chemicals. 

1 

Price,  $1.25 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^Vhen  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  PiiOTO-FiRA  Guaranty 


Substitutes  for 
Sunlight 

Eastman  Spreader 
Flash  Pistol  and 
Eastman  Spreader 
Flash  Cartridges 


Excellent  lighting  for  all  flashlight  purposes — 
and  instantaneous.  The  explicit  directions  which 
are  supplied  with  the  pistol  lead  to  real  results. 

While  not  instantaneous  in  action,  Eastman 
Flash  Sheets  and  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 
offer  a combination  that  affords  excellent  illu- 
mination, simple  to  use  and  control. 


Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges,  for  use  with  pistol  or  fuse  (price 

includes  both  fuse  and  cap) , per  package  of  dozen  . . . $0.50 

Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  Pistol  ......  1.50 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets,  per  package,  6 sheets,  according  to  size,  $0.35, 

$0.56  or  $0.84 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  ........  1.25 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer  s. 


PiiOTO-Eii.\  M.vg.\7,ine  the  lllue-Hook  of  Pliotograpliic  .\<lvertising 


For  lantern  slides^  for  contact  prints 
or  enlargements 


Velox  Transparent  Water 
Color  Stamps 


A good  story  in  black  and  white  is  a better  story 
in  color.  And  it’s  all  so  easy — there’s  real  pleas- 
ure in  coloring  with  Velox  Stamps. 


The  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp 
Outfit  includes  the  book  of  stamps,  three 
brushes  and  a white  enameled  mixing  palette, 
put  up  in  a neat  cardboard  case. 


Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit $1.00 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  complete  booklet,  twelve  colors  .45 

Separate  color  leaves,  two  sheets OS 

Set  of  three  Special  Brushes,  per  set  ......  .50 

Mixing  Palette  ............  .25 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Ueincinber  the  I’hoto-Er.v  Gii.aranty 


I^oad  with  the  Dependable  Film  that 
comes  in  the  Yellow  Box — 

EASTMAN 

supplied  by  Kodak  dealers  in  every 
K odak,  Brownie,  Graflex  and 
Premo  size. 

Eastman  Autographic  film  used  in  a Kodak, 
a Folding  Brownie  or  an  Autographic  Graflex, 
provides  the  means  for  dating  and  titling  every 
negative  at  the  time  of  exposure.  Autographic 
film  can  be  used  with  equal  facility  in  non- 
autographic cameras,  but  the  dating  and  titling 
can  only  be  done  when  both  camera  and  film 
are  autographic. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film,  so  far  as  the  film  itself 
is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  the  autographic — 
but  is  spooled  diflbrently.  It  can  be  used  in 
either  autographic  or  non-autographic  cameras 
but  obviously  cannot  be  dated  and  titled  auto- 
graphically. 

Both  come  in  the  Yellow  Box. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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The  Ansco  Combination  Back 

PTr  Nos.  3 and  3 A Folding  Ansco  and  Ansco 
Speedex  converts  these  models  into  plate  cameras 
of  exceptional  convenience. 

^ The  ground  glass  is  self-hooding.  ^ Eit/ier 
plate  holder  or  film-pack  holder  may  be  used. 
^ The  change  in  position  of  the  focal  plane  does 
not  prevent  focusing  by  scale  when  desired,  as 
the  scales  of  these  cameras  have  separate  read- 
ings for  roll  film  and  for  plates.  ^ Objects  as 
close  as  three  feet  may  be  focused  sharply  without 
auxiliary  attachments. 

Made  of  aluminum,  and  covered  to  match  the  camera. 
For  standard-size  plates — the  No.  3 tor  3 A hy  4^4,  the 
No.  3 A for  3K  hv  5^- 

PRICES; 


P'or  Nos.  3 and  3 A PAlding  Ansco, 
including  one  double  plate  holder, 
For  Nos.  3 and  3 A Ansco  Speedex, 
including  one  double  plate  holder, 


$5.00 

6.00 


Write  for  ait  a log 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  (Jrilcrin;;  Uooils  Iteincmhcr  the  PiioTD-l'hiA  (iuarniily 


J 


ungalow 

Camps 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARADISE 

On  the  Shores  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee 

MOUNTAIN,  LAKE  AND  FOREST 

One  hundred  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
White  Mountains.  At  the  terminus  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
Boston  & Maine  Railroad.  A camp  of  quiet,  rest,  recreation  and 


pleasure  in  great  variety.  Early  reservations  are  advisable.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

JUNGALOW  CAMPS,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


"pAYMENT  of  interest  is  not  the  only 
service  a modern  hank  can  render. 

You  are  invited  to  make  use  of  our  up- 
to-date  facilities  in  every  department 
of  banking. 


WOLFEBORO  NATIONAL  BANK 

WOLFEBORO,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 


Dictionary  of  Photography 

By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

No  Amateur  or  Professional  Photographer 
shoulfl  be  without  it 

PRICE,  .fS.OO.  Postage,  15  Cents  Extra 
Order  a copy  now  from 

PfIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


HOME-PORTRAITURE 

is  changing  photography  from  a one 
season  business  to  an  all-season  business. 


Why  not  drop  the  dull 
months  from  the  calendar, 
as  hundreds  of  photogra- 
])hers  are  doing,  by  going 
after  Home  - Portraiture 
with  a 


HALLUOKSON 

FOR  I RAIT-  FLASHLAMP 

I Style  for  Every  Use 


'ITie  Halldorson 
Coinjiany 

IVJiO  WILSON  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


BARNET  BROMIDE  PAPERS 


ALfDIS 

LENSES 


F/3  F/4.6  F/.5  F/7.7  K] 


xJ.L  .LEWIS  m 

sour:  AGENT 

Sixth AviE.Ny. 


BARNET  PLATES 
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Scenes  at  Biskra Herbert  B.  Turner 115 

Old  Biskra Herbert  B.  Turner 110 

The  Gorge,  Constantine Herbert  B.  Turner 117 

Constantine  Overhanging  the  Gorge Herbert  B.  Turner 118 
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ARTICLES 

The  Camera  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia  (Part  II) Herbert  B.  Turner 113 

Retouching  for  the  Amateur  (In  Three  Parts)  (Part  I) Dr.  II.  Graschopf 123 

Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism  and  Appreciation  (Part  III) . . . .August  Krug 127 

Developing  Sensitive  Plates  by  Candlelight Photographischc  Industrie. . . 130 

The  Kodak  Park  Camera  Club E.  P.  Wightman 131 

Man’s  Friend Baltimore  American 138 
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To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers : A reminder  of  expiration  will  be 
sent  separately  at  the  time  the  last  magazine  of 
every  subscription  is  mailed.  Prompt  renewal  will 
ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the  magazine 
for  the  following  year.  Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 


Sample  Copies : A sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 


All 


Yearly  Subscription-Rates:  United  States  and 
Mexico.  $2.50  postpaid ; single  copy,  25  cents. 
Canadian  subscription,  $2.86  postpaid  ; single  copy. 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription.  $3.25  postpaid ; 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88-89 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  England,  with  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  placed. 


Photo-Era  Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Managing-Editor;  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY,  Associate-Editor  and  Publisher 
Publication-Office,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  Boston  Office,  .567  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  McMURTRY 
ACTINIC 
PHOTO-METER 

Measures  shadows  visually,  eliminating 
all  bothersome  ealeulations  and  giving 
instant  readings  at  all  stops. 

Instantly  appreciated  by  all  who  use 
exposure-devices,  and  it  is  easily  used 
by  the  novice. 

Send  for  Circular 

PINKHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


BACK  TO  THE  OLD  PRICES 

ORIGINAL 

^^AGFA”  PRODUCTS 


GLYCIN 

16  oz.  . . . $10.00 

8 “ ...  5.25 

4 “ ...  2.75 

1 “ . . . .75 

RODINAL 

16  oz.  . . . $2.00 

8 “ ...  1.10 

3 “ ...  .60 

AMIDOL 

16  oz.  . . . $10.00 

8 “ ...  5.25 

4 “ ...  2.75 

1 “ . . . .75 

ORTOL 

16  oz.  . . . $10.00 

8 “ ...  5.25 

4 “ ...  2.75 

1 “ . . . .75 


EIKONOGEN 

16  oz.  . . . $10.00 

8 “ ...  5.25 

4 “ ...  2.75 

1 “ . . . .75 

BLITZLICHT 

100  grams.  . $2.25 

50  “ . . 1.50 

25  “ . . .90 

10  “ . . .45 


SPARKING-METAL 

Each  . . 20  cents 

"AGFA” 

FLASHLAMP 

$2.00 


SAGAMORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

120-122  West  31st  St.,  NEW  YORK 
Sole  American  Distributors 


THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 


METEOR 

AMERICAN-MADE  DEVELOPERS,  ETC. 


RODINAL 


GLYCIN 


CONCENTRATED  LIQUID 
DEVELOPER— DILUTE 
UP  TO  1-40 


THE  IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK- DEVELOPER 


MBTBOK  SiTT  PET?-r.TCLTTT’  A FLASHPOWDER 

THREE  TIMES  THE  LIGHT,  ONE-TENTH  THE  SMOKE 


FLASHPOWDER,  regular  HYPO-ELIMINATOR 
CYNTO™etol)  rapid  fixer 

DIAMIDOPHENOL  (Amidol)  X-RAY  DEVELOPER 
DEVELOPER  TUBES  DEVEL.  TUBES  for  CYKO,  Etc. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  J 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL,  Manufacturing  Chemist 

17.32  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Successor  to  JAMKS  A.  BOS'I  WICK  & CO.  ESTABLISHED  1895 


I’iioto-Eha  Ma(;azine  llic  Uliic-llook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


I A — When  you  see  this  name  on  a package  of  developer, 

V you  know  that  it  stands  for  the  best  that  can  be 

produced.  Made  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
Basle,  Switzerland;  makers  of  standard  chemicals  since  1864. 


Metagol, 

( MoDometh)'!  paramido  phenol  Bulpbate — better  than 
the  best  metol  — goes  further  — does  more  work.) 

Diamidophenol  ”CIBA” 
Paramidophenol  '^XIBA” 


Glycin  ^^CIBA” 
Hydroquinone  "CIBA” 
Pyrogallic  Acid  ^^CIBA” 

(Resublimed) 


At  your  dealers,  or  write  us 


FREE:  Ne  w and  complete  book  of  developing  formulas,  toners,  intensifiers, 
reducers;  lens  table  and  many  other  helps.  A copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


CIBA  COMPANY,  Inc.  91  Barclay  St.,  New  York 


^Svory  Click  dyHcture** 

What  this  slogan 
means  to  you: 

A higher  percen- 
tage of  good  pictures 
is  assured  the  user  of : 

Rexo  Cameras 
Films,  Paper  and 
Supplies 

Because  of  the 
many  picture-saving 
features  incorporated 
in  these  products. 
REXO  CAMERAS,  have  five  features 
which  correct  the  user’s  mistakes: 

1 Self-Masking  Kinder. 

% Film  Aligning  Plate. 

3 Quick-Loading  Spool  Cliainbers. 

4 Accurate,  easily-operated  Focusing  Scale. 

5 L'  Shaped  Standard  and  Wide  Track  insures 
permanence  and  durability. 

Every  lens  carefully  selected  and  tested  to  insure 
sharp  pictures. 

REXO  SPEED  FILM,  has  speed,  chromatic  value 
and  freedom  from  fog  or  stain. 

THE  REXO  DL'PLI-KIT,  used  with  Rexo  Film 
produces  twice  the  number  of  pictures  one  half  regu- 
lar size,  most  popular  sizes  of  Rexo  Film  now  has 
marking  of  Dupli-Kit. 

REXO  PRODUCTS,  are  sold  Everywhere. 

Biifke  & James  m 

CHICAGO  - INi:\V  YORK 


The  Most  Successful 
Plate  Ever  Made 


CRAMER’S 

HI-SPEED 

'Phe  Plates  with  the 
Wonderful  Eiuulsioii 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


When  Ordering  Oood.s  Iteineiiiher  the  1'hoto-Kra  Gimriinty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE  WANTED 


BARGAINS;  Kodaks,  Graflex,  Ansco,  and  high-class  imported 
cameras,  new  and  second  band,  at  reduced  prices.  Large  choice  of 
lenses.  Stereo -cameras.  Send  stamps  for  lists.  A.  Madeline, 
1416  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MOTION  PICTURE  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  for  the 
trade.  Highest  grade  work  and  service.  Dealers,  we  have  a propo- 
sition that  will  interest  you.  Price-list  and  dealers'  discounts 
at  request.  Photo-Finishing  Company,  3159  Indiana  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


MONTREAL  CAMERA  EXCHANGE.  Buy  in  Canada  and  save 
15%  exchange  and  special  prices.  Largest  stock  in  America  of  Im- 
ported lines.  Send  for  bargain-list.  Box  2705,  Montreal,  Canada. 


COMPLETE  FILES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  perfect 
state  are  still  available  at  15c.  to  20c  for  each  individual  copy  of  the 
magazine.  To  this  price,  please  add  postage  of  3c.  a copy.  The  years 
available  are:  1899.  1900,  1901,  1903,  1905,  1907,  1911,  1913,  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917.  1918,  19  19  and  1920.  Aildress  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Maes. 


FOR  SALE.  — Tx5  R.  B.  CYCLE  GRAPHIC  WITH  F/4.B 
GOERZ  CELOR  in  Compound,  5 holders,  F.  P.  Adapter,  and  case; 
5x7  Simplex  No.  2 Enlarger  with  200-watt  lamp.  Both  outfits  as 
new.  Want  Goerz  V.  P.  or  C.  P.  Tenax  with  Celor  or  Dogmar  lens. 
T.  R.  Wiley,  1662  Summit  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


McCORMICK'S  LANTERN-SLIDE  MATS  — The  perfect  Mat 
for  Slide-makers.  Pads  of  100  pairs,  SI. 00;  25  pairs,  35c.;  post-paid. 
Sample,  2c.  Dealers  supplieil.  A.  C.  Wilmerding,  Mfrg.  Dept.  2. 
27  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  buy  second-hand  11  x 14  dry-mounting  press,  gas- 
heated.  Must  be  in  good  working • condition.  Quote  best  price. 
Georgia  Art  Supply  Co.,  65  South  Broad  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


XVA  NTKI> 

BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
February,  1901;  February,  May  and  July,  1902;  August,  1903;  June, 
July,  August  and  November,  1904;  September,  1905;  January, 
March,  June,  July,  August  and  November,  1906;  March,  April, 
August  and  December,  1907;  January,  September  and  November, 
1908;  February,  April,  August  and  November,  1909;  and  January, 
1910.  On  receipt  of  these  copies  in  good  condition,  we  will  allow  two 
months'  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Address  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


BRASS-TRIPODS 

Of  High-Grade  German  Manufacture 
Only  Jirst-class  replies  desired 
EUGEN  ISING,  Metallwarenfabrik 

BERGNEUSTADT,  RHINELAND,  GERMANY 
Ask  for  special  offer,  stating  quantity  desired 

THE  SPEED-X  PHOTO-PRINTER 

New  Invention  which  saves  time  and  space,  and  costs  less. 
Adjustable  to  handle  full  rolls,  cut-films,  or  plates  up  to  5 x 7. 
Automatically  numbers  prints,  and  illuminates  negative  with  one 
motion  of  the  hand.  Can  be  placed  on  top  of  any  large  printer, 
or  in  small  opening  in  work-bench  with  lights  connected. 
Haudleil  through  dealers.  Write  for  circulars. 

ALBERT  K.  GULHAUG,  Inventor, 

WOLF  POINT,  MONTANA. 

— P HINTS  — of  Distinction 

J'o  introduce  our  prints  willi  ihe  liiie-horder  clfcct,  we  will 
develop  your  roll  of  films  (any  size)  and  send  six  prints  and  a 
price-list— prepai.l  for  25  CEI\TS. 

ARTHUR  A.  MacCREADY 

Photo^rajthic  Laboratories 

19  Highland  Avenue  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

INDIA  TRANSPARENT  COLORS 

are  self-blending,  yielding  most  pleasing  results  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  For  prints,  slides  and 
transparencies  INDIA  COLORS  are  the  last  word  for  latitude 
and  snap. 

From  your  dealer,  or  from  us  postpaid,  $2.00,  complete  with 
instructions. 

MOGE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

16  Lakewood  Avenue  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

GET  OUR  MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 

^hII  1 1 Featuring  specials  in  high-grade  cameras  and 

to  60c.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

CAMERA  CO. 

^ Uept.  E,  Chicago 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

By  Arnold  Gen  the 

95  full  page  figure  studies,  six  of  whii  h are  iu  natural  colors, 
with  (lim^iy  draperies  or  iindra]MMl,  Price,  #7. .50. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

(1U4)  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 

riiOTo-EHA  Magazine  Ihe  liluc-Bonk  of  I'liotoKi’iipliic  Ailverlisiiij 


THE 


PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 

Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Bulletin  and  use  it  as 
Your  Shopping -Guide 


Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photogra|)hic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


no  WEST  32D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SPKCI.VI.  KNI.AR<vlNCi  011I5U 

Send  US  a favorite  film-negative  of  a person  or  a long  panel 
landscape,  and  we  will  make  you  three  5x8  inch  Enlargements 
from  it — each  one  mounted  on  7x13  Art-Mount — each  mount 
enclosed  in  heavy  gray-tone,  cover-paper  envelope-enclosure. 
Send  SI. 06 — the  six  cents  to  cover  postage.  I’rice-list  and 
booklets  iuclu<le<l. 


THE  PHOTO -SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

Film-Det'elopinf!  and  Photo-Printing  Enlarging 

2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 


IF  IT’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL  FIND  IT  AT  ROBEY’S 

Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  photographic  needs. 

ROBEY  - FKF:NCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  c«n  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


pCATINOTYPE  ropresenls  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  ad<l  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotypp,  Palladiotype,  and  Salista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  I’hiladelphia,  Pa. 


SPL 

Send  for  l>ooklet  describing  "Control  at  Full 
Opening,”  and  containing  list  of  some  of  the 
prominent  users  of  the 

STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

FRED'K  W.  KEASBEY,  Box  303.  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A GLANCE 

SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 
Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 
your  own  height.  The  Distograph  will  then  meas- 
ure the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
yonr  dealer's  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1.50.  Canada 
anti  foreign  countries.  $1 .75. 

A.  \V.  MacMIKI.^VN 

Ellis  Avenue  and  4.3d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  HI. 


KRAUSS  = TESSARS 

F/,3..^  anti  F/4.5 

Sole  S.  Agent: 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo  Cameras 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


The  American  Annual  of  Pliotograpliy,  1921 

The  if’orld's  Finest  and  Mttst  Popular  Annual 
Filled  with  Interesting  and  IVartical  Inforrmilitin.  More  than 
Two  Huntlred  Heatitiful  Pictures.  24  Supplements  in  Color. 
A Complete  Photographic  Formulary.  J'lie  Best  of  All  the 
Annuals.  Paper-Covers,  $2.00.  Clolhhoun.l  Edition,  $2.50. 
Postage  extra.  OVf  it  from  your  denier.  Sole  Trade- Agents: 

c;l:orok  in<  . 

.37  EAST  9th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


★ ' 


★ 


The 


^STtowWkHe\ 


Fluid 


Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
DesignsforPhoto  Albums.”  At  Dealers,  25c. 
From  Manufacturer,  lOe.  extra  for  mailing 


J.  W.  JOHNSTON 


-K- 


New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y 


-★ 


mIkt  tlic  I’liOTO-I'iKA  (iiijinirily 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Ifeineii 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  seiling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market-values.  ! As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


HANOVIA  CHEM.  & MFG.  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


KALOSAT 

The  lens  which  fills  a need. 


\Ye  take  sreat  pleaairc  to  intro- 
duce our  new  product — Kalosat 
Lenses.  They  coinliinc  all  the 
qualitie.s  necessary  to  make  them 
])opular.  Such  unusually  beautiful 
effects  as  are  obtainable  with  the 
Kalosat  Soft-Focus  Lenses  have 
never  been  possible  heretofore. 
With  a sufficiency  of  definition  and 
a softness  whicli  permits  broad 
handling,  it  meets  the  demands 
of  the  most  exacting  camerist. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Kalosat 
Lenses  arc  epoch-making  in  the 
art  of  photography. 

Write  Dept.  L-2  for  Catalog. 
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THE  CADBYS’  LATEST  BOOK 


FOR  CHILDREN 

^^Topsy  and  Turvy” 

By  Carine  Cadhy 

W^ith  40  Photographs  by  Will  Cadhy 


This,  the  latest  contribution  to  child-literature, 
consists  of  a series  of  adventures  of  Topsy,  a charininf:, 
irresistible  feline,  and  her  friend  and  companion 
Turvy,  a loyal,  good-natured  Airedale,  accompanied 
by  approjjriately  interesting  jjhotographs  from  the 
wonder-camera  of  Will  Cadhy.  There  is  also  a 
description  of  a holiday  enjoyed  by  a little  Belgian 
girl  and  her  English  girl-companions  in  the  country 
and  at  the  seaside,  also  illustrated  by  the  sympathetic 
and  skillful  Will  Cadhy. 


! Price  of  "Topsy  and  Turvy”  is  |1.60  postpaid  in  the 
J United  States  and  Canada,  and  may  he  obtained  from 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO.  NEW  H A ]\r  P S H I R E . U.S.A. 


PHOTO-ERA  Advertising-Requirements 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  will  accept  no  advert isiiii>-co])y  from  jtcr- 
soHs  unknown  to  the  Pnhlishcr,  unless  it  he  aeeoinpanied  hy 
satisfactory  endorsenienls  of  the  hiisiness-inteyrity  of  the  aj)- 
])lieant,  and  of  the  exeellenee  of  the  article  to  he  adverlised. 

.M’PLI(A\NTS  for  ])ositions  as  operators,  salesmen  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  etheieney  and  moral  eharaeter. 

PERSONS  offering  for  sale  studios,  (tr  cameras,  lenses  and  other  pho- 
tograjthic  articles,  must  furnish  ])roof  of  their  good  standing 
and  financial  resjtonsihility ; for  obviously  PIIOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE  will  not  he  the  medinm  of  transaelions  ahont 
which  there  is  likely  to  he  the  least  cpiestion. 

EURTIIERMORE,  the  Pnhlisher  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  a])pli- 
eations  for  s]>aee  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

Hy  pursuing  this  policy,  PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  can  vouch 
for  the  reliahility  of  all  its  advertisements 


When  Ordering  Goods  Ret 


(T  the  Riioto-Kra  (Riarnnty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives $4.00 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1921  (cloth) Percy  Y.  Howe 2.60 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen Austin  Lescaboura 3.60 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . . .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  . . . 6.00 

Everyman’s  Chemistry Elwood  Hendrick 2.00 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles . 4.00 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Croy 4.00 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company 40 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 1.60 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 3.60 

Modem  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  S1.60) Capt.  Owen  Wheeler cloth,  1.76 

Optics  for  Photographers Hans  Harting,  Ph.D 2.60 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  H organ 1.60 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 2.60 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S 1.00 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B 2.26 

Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson 3.00 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S. . Edition 

Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S 2.60 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 3.60 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 3.00 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application Frederick  A.  Talbot 1.60 

Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 6.00 

Professional  Photography  (two  volumes) C.  H.  Hewitt 1.76 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 2.00 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S. . . 2.00 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 3.60 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  4.00 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 6.00 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 3.00 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 1.00 

The  Optical  Projection Russell  S.  Wright 1.60 

Topsy  and  Turvy  (with  original  animal-photo’s) Carine  and  Will  Cadby 1.60 


Dec.  1920 
Jan.  1921 
June  1920 
Aug.  1920 
Dec.  1917 
June  1914 
Jan.  1919 


Aug.  1910 
Aug.  1918 
Nov.  1920 
Apr.  1919 
Nov.  1920 
Dec.  1913 
Sept.  1914 
Apr.  1920 
Dec.  1912 
Aug.  1920 
Jan.  1921 


May  1919 
Nov.  1914 
Feb.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Oct.  1920 
July  1917 
Nov.  1919 
Oct.  1920 
Nov.  1920 
Feb.  1920 


ART-BOOKS 


A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts John  Burnet,  F.R.S . . . 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington Helen  W.  Henderson . 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow  

How  to  Study  Pictures ...  Charles  H.  Coffin 

Picture-Dictionary J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection Henry  C.  Shelley 

The  British  Museum : Its  History  and  Treasures Henry  C.  Shelley 


$2.00 
. 3.00 
. 3.00 
. 6.00 
. 4.00 
. 1.00 
. 2.60 
. 4.00 


Dec.  1913 
Feb.  1912 
Aug.  1910 
Apr.  1913 

Oct.  1917 
July  1913 
Mar.  1912 


Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

AH  cheques,  except  on  national  banks,  reqnire  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 
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THE 

AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


TRANCE  down  the  liood  and  yon  see  the  brilliant 
image  of  the  siihjeet  before  you,  right  side  up  and 
full  ])ieture  size — just  as  you  will  get  it  in  the  print. 
Composition  and  foeus  — degree  of  sharpness,  are  under 
alxsolute  eontrol  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

You  ean  use  plates,  flat  films  or  roll  films  with  the  Auto 
(irafiex,  making  it  suitable  for  an  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  subjeets.  Ex])osure  speeds  up  to  l/lOOO  of  a seeond 
and  time  exposures  are  provided  for  by  the  reliable  and 
highly  effieient  (frafiex  foeal  ])lane  shutter. 

Made  in  three  models:  3^  x 4^  ; 4 x .5;  5x7. 

6‘4  'page  (irafe.r  catalogue  free,  at  your  dealer's  or  hy  ma'il 

Kastman  Kodak  Com{)any 

Folmer  c^-  Schicing  Dcjiarlmcnt  RoriiESTKit,  N.  Y. 


When  Onlering  (iooils  Keineiiil)er  llie  I’noro-l-hiA  Uiiaraiity 
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The 

POCKET 

PREMO 

A Real 

Pocket 

Camera 


A HANDY  and  compact  little  camera  that  slides  easily 
into  the  pocket. 

Draw  down  the  bed  of  the  camera;  the  lens  and  shutter 
then  lock  automatically  at  the  correct  focusing  point  and 
you  are  ready  for  picture  making. 

No  guess  work,  no  adjustments  for  distance.  Sharp, 
clear  pictures  every  time.  The  pictures,  2^  x 3^,  are  large 
for  so  small  a camera. 

Loads  with  a film  pack  of  twelve  exposures  as  easily  as 
dropping  a letter  in  the  mail  box,  and  as  quickly.  Well 
made  and  beautifully  finished. 

$12.^ 

At  Kodak  Dealers' 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


llllliiiiiiilliiiill 
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Kodak 

Portrait  Attachment 

IT’S  just  a supplementary  lens  that,  when  slipped 
on  over  the  regular  lens  equipment,  enables  you 
to  make  sharp  pictures  at  close  range.  Obviously 
the  closer  you  get  to  your  subject,  the  larger 
will  be  the  resulting  image,  and  relatively  small 
objects  may  thus  be  made  to  dominate  the  print. 

And  then  there  are  the  head  and  shoulder 
portraits  that  this  necessary  little  attachment 
makes  possible. 

Price,  Seventy-five  Cents 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  you?-  dealer  s. 


^\^len  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Helps  to  Good  Picture- Making 


Eastman 

Thermometer 


Accurate  and  so 
shaped  that  it  fits  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank. 

Price,  $1.00 


Eastman 

Visible 

Graduate 


The  figures  stand  out 
like  newspaper  head- 
lines and  may  be  easily 
read  in  dim  light. 

Price,  25c.  to  7Sc. 

according  to  size 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer  s 


I’liuTo-KuA  Magazine  I lie  I51ue-l$ook  of  Photogr:ipliic  Advertising 


A finishing  department  at  your  house 


For  Developing 

Kodak  Film 
Tank 


As  far  as  developing  goes,  the  Kodak  Film  Tank 
makes  everyone  an  expert.  And  all  by  daylight. 

Price,  $3.50  up 


For  Printing 

Kodak 

Amateur 

Printer 


Printing  light,  dark-room  light,  automatic  mask- 
ing device  and  printing  frame — all  in  one  device — 
a complete,  up-to-date  printer. 


Price,  $10.00 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


vour  detr lev’s. 


Vlien  Ordering  (ioods  Henieinlter  Ihe  I’noTo-lOitA  (iunmnly 


The  presence  of  this 
seal  means  the  absence 
of  harmful  impurities, 

EASTMAN 

INTENSIFIER 

In  glass  tubes,  priced  at 
fifteen  cents  each,  is  an 
Eastman  Tested  Chemical. 

It’s  right,  and  you  know 
it’s  right,  because  it  wears 
the  seal 


l^ASFMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
rochp:ster,  n.  y. 


I’lioTO-EtiA  MA(iAZ[NE  I lie  l5lue-Ik)ok  of  Photographic  Advertising 


3peed 

Latitude 

Qtadation 


are  three  qualities  hard  to 
combine  in  a film  emulsion, 
but  you  will  find  them  in 
Ansco  Speedex  Film.  Speed 
to  save  the  negative  when 
the  light  is  weak  or  high 
shutter  speeds  are  requireci; 
latitude  to  compensate  for 
miscalculations  in  exposure, 
and  to  register  both  high- 
light  and  shadow  where  the 
contrasts  are  extreme;  and 
gradation  to  insure  a delh 
cate  rendering  of  all  the 
intermediate  tones. 


Three  Exposures  on  Ansco 
Speedex  Film 

|1]  l-25th  at  F6.3.  [2]  l-25th  at  F 16.  [3]  l-25th 
at  F32.  Time,  1.15  p.  M.,  February,  1921,  clear 
sky.  Binghamton.  Camera  No.  3a  Ansco  Speedex, 
Speedex  (Optimo)  Shutter.  All  expo^■uros  on 
the  same  roll,  developed  in  the  strip  in  the  regu- 
lar developer  in  the  usual  manner.  Standard 
emulsion,  stocke<l  for  regular  orders.  Repro- 
ductions from  unretouched  Cyko  prints.  Note 
that  [ll  received  more  than  25  times  as  much 
exposure  as  [3]. 


For  better,  clearer  pictures— 

ANSCO  SPEEDEX  EILM 


Same  price  as  other  film.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
remit  for  sample  roll. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Oood.s  Remember  the  I’iioto-Hk.\  (juaranty 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARADISE 

On  the  Shores  of  Lahe  Winnipesaukee 

MOUNTAIN,  LAKE  AND  FOREST 

One  hundred  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
White  Mountains.  At  the  terminus  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
Boston  & Maine  Railroad.  A camp  of  quiet,  rest,  recreation  and 
ly  reservations  arc  advisable.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

JUNGALOW  CAMPS,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Jungalow 
Camps 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
pleasure  in  great  variety.  Ear 


YOU  NEED  A CAMERA  ON  THESE  TRIPS 

WOODS  TOURS 

'I'o  EUBOPE-May  to  .July,  $575,  up.  ABOUND 
d'HI^  'WtJBLD— Sailing  eastward  Oct.  25— J'rance, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  India  and  tlie  Orient.  In  .Japan 
<lnring  “Cherry  Blossom”  Season.  Seven  months 
.$(1500,  NATIONAL  PABKS  TOUBS  in  .lime  and 
.Inly.  Take  your  camera  with  you  and  bring  back 
lasting  remembrances  of  a delightful  vacation. 
Send  for  booklel  desired 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  COMPANY 

1241  Little  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


LARGEST  AI.I.OWANCES  ON  USED  CAMERAS 
n RITE  YOUR  H ANTS 


ALL  AI5E  COHEN’S  CAMERAS 
OF  THE  BEST  EXCHANGE  lenses 

MAKES  113  i.„rk  Mew  York  City  SUPPLIES 


The  Wolfeboro  National  Bank 

WOLFEBORO,  N.  H. 

Resoukces  over  Si,  100,000 

A Country -Bank 

WITH 

City  Banking -Service 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT.  SAVINGS-DEPT. 

Modern  Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safe-Deposit  Vaults 

Interest-Bearing  Certijieates  of  Deposit  Issued 

.1.  H.  MARTIN,  President.  E.  H.  TRICKEY,  Cas/i/er. 


Contents!  for  iipril,  1921 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Spirit  of  '70 M.D.Ihv 

Transept  of  Milan  Cathedral llcrhcrt  B.  Turner. 

Herbert  B.  Turner Harold  E.  Almi/.  . 

When  Shadows  Grow  Long G.  II.  Scclu/ 

Aurora Itai/mond  E.  Hanson. 

Miss  D • Merton  L.  Vincent.  . 

Silver-Birches Arthur  Hammond.  . . 

The  First-Born Louis  Astrella 

Battling  the  Elements Alton  A.  Blackinton  . 

Self-I’ortrait Ralph  Osborne 


Taos,  New  Alexico 

L’p  In  Clotidland 

Eight  O'clock 

The  Spirit  of  '70 

Shadows  Across  the  Path 

Woodland-Shadows 

Sunlit  Snow 

The  Substance  and  the  Shadow 

Under  the  Portico 

Stonington  Library 

First  Prize — Winter-Sports 

Second  Prize — Winter-Sports 

d'hird  Prize — Winter-Sports 

First  Prize — Beginners'  Competition 

Second  Prize — Beginners'  Competition John  J.  Griffiths 

ART'ICLES 

Democracy  in  Art Henry  llaUani  Saunderson 

Retouching  for  the  Amateur  (Parts  II  and  III) Dr.  II.  Gra.sehopf. 

Fundamentals  of  Priiit-f'riticism  and  Api)recialion  (Part  1 August  Kruij . 

Handling  Cnt-Pilms  as  Plates Frederick  C.  Daris . 

Balance  By  Shadows  in  Pictorial  Composition .]Tillinm  S.  Daris.  . 

The  Technique  of  At-Home  Photography O.  Mcnte . 


.Ileurg  Eichheim  . . 
.IF.  J.  Jaycock.  . . . 
Irving  S.  Ijovegrore. 
M.  D.  Hanson.  . 

. William.  .S'.  Daris 
. William  .S'.  Daris 
. B'illium  .S.  Davis 
.B’illiam  .S'.  Daris. 

. William  S.  Daris  . 

. William  .S.  Daris . 

. .1.  Van 

Ale.vander  Murray 
.Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

. Kurt  J.  Herzer . . . 


To  Conlributors : Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
nd  to  authors  who  are  practical 


Yearly  Subscription-Rates:  United  States  and 

Mexico.  $2. .50  postpaid : single  copy.  25  cents. 
Canadian  subscription.  $2.85  postpaid  ; single  copy. 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription.  $3.25  postpaid; 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agents  for  Great  Britain.  II 
High  Holborn.  London,  W.C., 
subscriptions  may 


Photo-Era  Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Managing-Editor;  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY,  Associate-Editor  and  Publisher 
Publication-Office,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  Boston  Office,  ,5(>7  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  McMURTRY 
ACTINIC 
PHOTO -METER 

Measures  shadows  visually,  eliminating 
all  bothersome  ealculations  and  giving 
instant  readings  at  all  stops. 

Instantly  appreeiated  by  all  who  use 
exposure-devices,  and  it  is  easily  used 
by  the  novice. 

Send  for  Circular 

PINKHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


To  Remind  You 


Sagamore  Chemical  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

120-122  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK 

ARE  THE  SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS 
FOR 

"Agfa”  Products 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE-LIST 


METEOR 

AMERICAN-MADE  DEVELOPERS,  ETC. 


RODINAL 


CONCENTRATED  LIQUID 

developer— dilute 

UP  TO  1-40 


GLYCIN 


THE  IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK- DEVELOPER 


THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 

METEOR  S1TPER-E1GHT=  A FLASHPOWDER 

THREE  TIMES  THE  LIGHT,  ONE-TENTH  THE  SMOKE 

FLASHPOWDER,  REGULAR  HYPO-ELIMINATOR 

cYmoCm  rapid  fixer 

DIAMIDOPHENOL  (AMIDol)  X-RAY  DEVELOPER 
DEVELOPER  TUBES 


DEVEL.  TUBES  for  CYKO,  Etc. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  J 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL,  Manufacturing  Chemist 

1752  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Successor  to  JAMES  A.  HOSTWICK  & CO.  ESTABLISHED  1895 


1’iiot()-Eha  Magazine  tlie  I5lue-I$ook  of  Pliotogniiiliic  Adverti.sing 


A — When  you  see  this  name  on  a package  of  developer, 
‘ V you  know  that  it  stands  for  the  best  that  can  be 

produced.  Made  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
Basle,  Switzerland;  makers  of  standard  chemicals  since  1864. 


Glycin  "CIBA” 
Hydroquinone  "CIBA” 
Pyrogallic  Acid  ”CIBA” 

(Resublimed) 

At  your  dealers^  or  ivrite  us 

FREE:  New  and  complete  book  of  developing  formulas,  toners,  intensifiers, 
reducers;  lens  table  and  many  other  helps.  A copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Metagol,  ”CIBA” 

(Monomethyl  paramido  phenol  sulphate — better  than 
the  best  metol — goes  further  — does  more  work.) 

Diamidophenol  ”CIBA” 
Paramidophenol  ^'“CIBA” 


CIBA  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Cedar  and  Washington  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


%VQryQlick  aPicturo** 

What  this  slogan 
means  to  you: 

A higher  percen- 
tage of  good  pictures 
is  assured  the  user  of : 

Rexo  Cameras 
Films,  Paper  and 
Supplies 

Because  of  the 
many  picture-saving 
features  incorporated 
in  these  products. 
REXO  CAMERAS,  have  five  features 
which  correct  the  user’s  mistakes: 

1 Self-MaskitiK  Finder. 

1 Film  AliRning  Plate. 

3 Quick-Loadiiifr  Spool  Chambers. 

4 Accurate,  easily-operated  Focusing  Scale. 

5 L’ -Shaped  Standard  and  Wide  Track  insures 
permanence  and  durability. 

Every  lens  carefully  selected  and  tested  to  insure 
sharp  pictures. 

RF.XOSI’EF.n  FILM,  has  speed,  chromatic  value 
and  freedom  from  fog  or  stain. 

THE  REXO  DUri.l-KIT.  used  with  Rexo  Film 
produces  twice  the  number  of  pictures  one-half  regu- 
lar .size,  most  popular  sizes  of  Rexo  Film  now  has 
marking  of  Dupli  Kit. 

REXO  I’RODUCTS,  are  sold  Everywhere. 

Burke  & James  IT^c 

CHICAGO  - NEW  YORK 


The  Most  Successful 
Plate  Ever  Made 

CRAMER’S 

HI-SPEED 


The  Plates  with  the 
Wonderful  Emulsion 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


Wlien  Ordering  Goods  Keineinher  tlie  I’iioto-Kr.v  Gnaranly 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fiftii  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE  WANTED 


HARGAl^iS:  Kodaks,  Graflex,  Arisco,  and  high-class  imported 

cameras,  new  and  second  hand,  at  reduceti  prices.  Large  choice  of 
lenses.  Stereo  - cameras.  Send  stamps  for  lists.  A.  Madeline, 
1416  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MOTION  PICTURE  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  for  the 
trade.  Highest  grade  work  and  service.  Dealers,  we  have  a propo- 
sition that  will  interest  you.  Price-list  and  dealers'  discounts 
at  request.  Plioto*Fini»hing  Company,  3159  Indiana  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


MONTREAL  CAMERA  EXCHANGE.  Buy  in  Canada  and  save 
15%  exchange  and  special  prices.  Largest  stock  in  America  of  Im- 
ported lines.  Send  for  hargain-list.  Box  2705,  Montreal,  Canada. 


COMPLETE  FILES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  perfect 
state  are  still  available  at  15c.  to  20c.  for  each  individual  copy  of  the 
magazine.  To  this  price,  please  add  postage  of  3c.  a copy.  The  years 
available  are:  1899,  1900,  1901,  1903,  1905,  1907,  1911,  1913,  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  19 19  and  1920.  Address  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Boston  Oflice,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


UP-TO-DA'I'E  STUDIO;  only  studio  in  \^'yomiiig  County-seat  of 
300(t  population;  oil.  grazing  ami  farming  eoiiimiinity;  leatling  studio 
in  own  anti  surrounding  territory;  electrie  etjuipment  for  day  or  night, 
rain  or  shine;  neat  profits  from  coinmer-cial,  [lortrait  ami  photo-finish- 
ing wt:>rk.  Good  o[>portunily  for  moderate  capital.  Adtlress  W T60, 
% Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


McCORMICK'S  LANTERN-SLIDE  MATS  — The  perfect  Mat 
for  Slide-makers.  Pads  of  100  pairs,  $1.00;  25  pairs,  35c.;  post-paid. 
Sample,  2c.  Dealers  supplied.  A.  C.  Wilmerding,  Mfrg.  Dept.  2, 
27  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Julia  Marlowe  and  Edward  H. 
Sothern  (not  of  his  father),  and  reatling-matter  about  both.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  George  Parker,  63  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash- or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WANTi:r> 

BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
February,  1901;  February,  May  and  July,  1902;  August,  1903;  June, 
July,  August  and  November,  1904;  September,  1905;  January, 
March,  June,  July,  August  and  November,  1906;  March,  April, 
August  and  December,  1907;  January,  September  and  November, 
1908;  February,  April,  August  and  November,  1909;  and  January, 
1910.  On  receipt  of  these  copies  in  good  condition,  we  will  allow  two 
months'  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Address  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


PEERLESS  PHOTO  OIL-COLORS 

For  Photographic  Ct>loritif£ 

Wonderful  tiiit»;  easy  of  ajqdical ion;  a revelation  to  all  who 
use  oil-color.s  for  any  purpose,  artislic  photographic.  Hand- 

some display-box  with  fifteen  tubes  of  brilliant,  transparent, 
permanent  colors  — $2.50.  At  your  dealer's,  or  po.stpaid  by 
addressing 

JAPANESE  WATER -COLOR  COMPANY 

ROCHESTKK,  MEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

PEERLESS 

Japanese  Transparent  Water-Colors 

The  standard  everywhere  for  photographic  coloring 
At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  from 

JAPANESE  WATER -COLOR  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

— l^KINXS  — of  Distinction 

To  introduce  our  prints  with  the  line-border  effect,  we  will 
ilevelop  your  r«dl  of  films  (any  size)  and  send  six  prints  and  a 
price-list — prepaid  for  25  CFI^TS. 

ARTHUR  A.  MacCREADY 

Photofimphic  Laboratories 

19  Higlilaiul  Avenue  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

BRASS-TRIPODS 

Of  High-Grade  German  Manufacture 

Only  first-class  replies  desired 

EUGEN  ISING,  Metallwarenfabrik 

RERGNEUSTADT,  RHINELAND,  GERMANY 
Ask  for  special  offer,  stating  quantity  desired 

GET  OUR  MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 

to*t>0c.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAy! 

CAMERA  CO. 

7 ^^^^^***  109  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 

CASH  FROM  YOUR  CAMERA 

Niiiiientus  practical  ways  for  making  money  in  your  spare  time. 
An  accurate  list  of  buyers  of  pholograjths,  telling  exactly  what 
lliey  want.  The  only  book  on  the  buhject. 

Price,  SI. 00.  From  your  tlealer,  or 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

(1144)  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 

I’iiotoKra  Magazin-p;  the  Hliie-Hook  of  Photograpliic  Ailvei  tising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Bulletin  and  use  it  as 
Your  Shopping -Guide 

Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photographic 

WILLOUGHBY’S 

SPECIAL  KNI>AR<;iN(i  OFFEU 

Send  us  a favorite  61m-negalive  of  a person  or  a long  panel 
landscape,  and  we  will  make  you  three  5x8  inch  Enlargements 
from  it — each  one  mounted  on  7x13  Art-Mount — each  mount 
enclosed  in  heavy  gray-tone,  cover-paper  envelope-enclosure. 
Semi  $1.06 — the  six  cents  to  cover  postage.  Price-list  and 
booklets  included. 

THE  PHOTO -SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

Film-Developing  and  Photo-Printing  Enlarging 

2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 

IF  IT’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL  FIND  IT  AT  ROBEY’S 

Write  U8  for  qu«>tatiou8  on 
your  photographic  lUM'de. 

ROBEY -FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 

DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  6nd  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JJLATINOTY'PE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  preslige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  and  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPL 

Send  for  booklet  describing  "Control  at  Full 
Opening,"  and  containing  list  of  some  of  the 
jirominent  users  of  the 

STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

FRED'K  W.  KEASBEY,  Box  30.3,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A GLANCE 

SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 
Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 
your  own  height.  The  Distogroph  will  then  meas- 
ure the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  po«t-paid  for  $1.50.  Canada 
and  foreign  countries.  $1.75. 

A.  AV.  MacMII.I.AX 

Ellis  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  111. 


KRAUSS  = TESSARS 

F/.3.5  and  F/4..5 

Sole  V.  S.  .'igent : 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo  Cameras 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT'S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Tlie  American  Anniial  of  Photography,  1921 

The  ITorld's  Finest  and  Most  Papular  Annual 
Fillcil  willi  Interesting  atnl  Practical  Iiifornialion.  More  than 
Two  Hundred  Reautiful  Pictures.  2i  Supplements  in  Color. 
A Complete  l*hr>tographic  Formulary.  Hie  Best  of  All  the 
Annuals.  Paper-Covers,  $2.00.  Clotlihonml  Edition,  $2.50. 
Postage  extra.  Get  it  from  your  dealer.  Sole  Trade- Agents: 

OIXIKOK  Ml  lilMIY  , iNt  . 

.'57  EAST  Dth  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HARVEY  EXPOSURE  meters 


N°2  For  Kodaks 
CraHex  and 
All  Cameras 
Exterior  or 
Interior 
S2QO 

Your  Dealer  or  G-L-Hai 


KARVtr^^  HARVEY  _ 

MP  for 
Motion  Picture 
Cameras 
Exterior  Work 
Only. 

$200 

105  So,  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


N"2)(MP 


★ 


The  Fluid 

Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  "Border 
DesignsforPhoto  Albums.”  At  Dealers,  25c. 
From  Manufacturer,  lOe.  extra  tor  mailing 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON 


New  Arts  Bldg,  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.y, 


★ 


When  Orilering  Goods  Remeinher  the  1’hoto-Er.\  Giittrunly 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  seliing  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


Kalosat 

The  Spectral • Diffusion  Lens 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  Hanovia  Lens-Lalt- 
oratories  is  a lens  that  goes  directly  to  the  fore  in  its  field. 
Its  outstanding  feature — the  Spectral  Diffusion  obtained 
by  its  use  conil  lines  a sufficiency  of  definition  with  a soft- 
ness that  permits  very  liroad  handling. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
It  is  just  off  the  press,  beautifully  illustrative  of  Kalosat 
Lenses.  If  rite  for  it  to  Department  L 4. 

Hanovia  Lens -Laboratories 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Piioto-Kha  M.vgazine  the  Blue-Book  of  I’liotographic  Advertising 


We  are  at  Your  Service 

OUR  SUBSCRIPTION -DEPARTMENT  ENSURES  PROMPT 
AND  COURTEOUS  ATTENTION 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

50  Abel'^i  Photo.  Weekly.  . $2.50 

80  Adventure 4.00 

40  Ainslee's  Magaziiiel.  . . 2.00 

50  All  Outdoors 2.50 

130  Amateur  Photographer 
a n d Photogra phy 
{le'kly)  London  {po.st- 

paid) 6. .50 

50  .\merican  I?oy 2.50 

25  American  Cookery  . . . 1.50 

50  American  IMagazine  . . 2.50 

50  American  Photography  . 2.50 

100  Arts  and  Decoration  ..  5.00 

100  Atlantic  Monthly 5.00 

35  Baseball  Magazine  . . . . 2.00  | 

80  Bookman 4.00 

35  Boys'  Life,  the  Boy  1 

Scouts"  Magazine  . . 2.00 

100  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography (weekly)  1 

London  (po.stpaid)  . . 5.00 

40  Bulletin  of  Photography 

(weekly) 2.00  i 

45  Camera 2..50 

17  Camera  Craft  (new)  ...  1.00  \ 

20  Camera  Craft  (renewal)  1.00 

(iO  Cartoons  Magazine  ..  . 3.00 

70  Century  Magazine  . . . 4.00 

35  Christian  Herald  (w'kly)  2.00 

40  Collier's  Weekly  ....  2.50 

80  Cosmopolitan 4.00 

20  Country  Centleman 

(weekly) 1.00 

100  Country-Life  (East  of 

Mi.ss.  River) 5.00 

140  Country-Life  (West  of 

Miss.  River) 7.00 

75  Current  History 4.00 

70  Current  Opinion 4.00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No. 

Price 

50 

Delineator 

$2.50 

40 

Designer 

2.00 

55 

Educational  Review  . . 

3.00 

35 

Etude  (for  Music-lovers) 

2.00 

55 

Everybody’s  Magazine 

2.75 

7 

Farm  and  Fireside .... 

.50 

50 

Field  and  Stream  . ... 

2,50 

00 

Forest  and  Stream  . . . 

3.00 

00 

Garden  Magazine  .... 

3.00 

00 

Good  Housekeeping  . . 

3.00 

120 

Harper’s  Bazar 

(i.OO 

90 

Harper’s  Magazine  . . . 

5.00 

1 00 

Harvey’s  Weekly 

5.00 

80 

Hearst’s  Magazine  . . . 

4.00 

70 

House  and  Garden  . . . 

3.50 

80 

Hou.se  Beautiful 

4.00 

55 

Illustrated  World  .... 

3.00 

90 

Independent  (weekly)  . 

5.00 

110 

International  Studio  . 

(i.OO 

140 

Judge  (weekly) 

7.00 

40 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

2.00 

140 

Leslie’s  Weekly 

7.00 

100 

Life  (weekly) 

5.00 

80 

Literary  Digest  (w) . . . 

4.00 

30 

McCall’s  Magazine.  . . 

1.50 

30 

McClure’s  Magazine.  . 

1 .05 

00 

Metropolitan 

3 00 

37 

(Modern  Priscilla 

2.00 

8 

Mother’s  Magazine.  . . 

.50 

120 

Motor 

0.00 

100 

Motor  Age  (weekly)  . . 

5.00 

40 

VIotor-Boat  (s-m)  .... 

2.00 

50 

Motor  Boating 

3.00 

00 

Munsey’s  Magazine  . . 

3.00 

55 

Musical  .\merica  (w)  . 

3.00 

90 

Nation  (weekly) 

5,00 

90 

Nat  l Geogra|)liie  Mag- 

azine   

4.50 

20 

National  Siiortsman  . . 

1.00 

100 

New  Republic  (w)  .... 

5.00 

Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

100  North  American  Re- 
view   $5.00 

Harvey's  Weekly,  S9.00) 

50  Outdoor  lafe 2.50 

50  Outer’s  Book-Recrea- 
tion  2.50 

70  Oil  ling 4.00 

100  Outlook  (weekly) 5.00 

50  PHOTO-ERA  MAG- 
AZINE  2.50 

40  Photo  Journal  of  Amer- 
ica   2.00 

80  I’hoto-Miniature If.OO 

55  Physical  Culture 3.00 

50  Pictorial  Review 2.50 

80  Popular  Magazine  (s-m)  4.00 

00  Po])iilar  S c i e n c e 

Monthly  3.00 

75  Printing- Art 4.00 

05  Review  of  Reviews ....  4.00 

50  Saturday  Evening  Post  2.50 

120  Scientific  .\merican  (w)  0.00 

80  Scribner's  Magazine  . . 4.00 

55  Sea-Power 3.00 

00  Short  Stories 3.00 

75  Smart  Set 4.00 

45  Sunset  Magazine 2.50 

00  System 3.00 


80  Theatre  Magazine 

(East  of  Miss.  River)  4.00 
00  Theatre  M a g a z i n e 


(West  of  Miss.  River)  4.50 
00  The  Touchstone  (Am. 

Art  Student  Mag.) . . 5.00 

70  Vanity  Pair 3.50 

120  ^'ogue  (semi-mouthly)  0.00 
40  Woman’s  Home  Com- 

]ianion  2.00 

80  World’s  Work 4.00 

80  ’^’achtiiig 4.00 

50  1'oiith’s  Companion  (w)  2.50 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 

To  obtain  the  club-jirice  of  any  combination  of  periodicals  from  the  lisi  given  above,  find  the  class-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  ami  iniiltiiily  the  sum  by  five  cents.  'I'he  result 
is  the  cluli-iirice  in  the  Cnited  States.  ( anadian  or  foreign  postage  is  extra — usually  50  cents  to  Canada  and  $1 .00 
abroad  on  most  standard  magazines — and  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  each  inagazine.  We  shall  lie  very  glad  to 
state  the  amount  of  either  Canadian  or  foreign  jiostage.  and  to  fill  orders  for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or 
not.  Let  us  make  a quotation  on  the  list  you  desire.  ( )iir  prices  are  equal  to  the  lowest.  We.senilall  siib.serip- 
tions  direct  to  the  publishers. 

Solid  all  ardors,  with  roitiillanoo,  diroot  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hanijisliire,  U.  S.A. 

All  rherjues,  exeept  on  natic»nul  liankM,  rrcjuire  lO  «*enl«  mblllional  for  <*xc-han^r 


When  Ordering  Goods  Rememlier  the  Piioto-Eu.x  (iiiaranly 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  pubhshed  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives  . . 


Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography 
Everyman’s  Chemistry 


How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Croy 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company . 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 


Optics  for  Photographers Hans  Harting,  Ph.D 

Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan  

Photograms  of  the  Year  1920 F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. . . 

Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S. 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . . Louis  Derr,  A.M.,  S.B. . . . 
Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson  . 


Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S. 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 


Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 

Professional  Photography  (two  volumes) C.  H.  Hewitt 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S.. 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography George  F.  Stine 

The  Commercial  Photographer L.  G.  Rose  

The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc 


Wonderland  of  the  East William  Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.D. 


A Treatise  on  Art. 


ART-BOOKS 

In  Three  Parts John  Burnet,  F.R.S. 


Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Julia  De  Wolf  Addison. 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color Arthur  W.  Dow  

How  to  Study  Pictures Charles  H.  Caffin 

Picture-Dictionary  J.  Sawtelle  Ford 
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. 2.60 
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. 3.60 
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. 1.76 
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. 3.60 

Nov.  1920 
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. 6.00 

July  1917 

. 3.00 

Nov.  1919 

. 1.00 

Oct.  1920 

. 1.60 

Nov.  1920 

1.60 

Feb.  1920 

. 6.00 

Apr.  1921 

$2.00 

Dec.  1913 

. 3.00 

Feb.  1912 

3.00 

Aug.  1910 

. 6.00 

Apr.  1913 

. 4.00 

. 1.00 

Oct.  1917 

. 2.60 

July  1913 

. 4.00 

Mar.  1912 

Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  ivilh  remittance,  direct  to 

PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

All  cheques,  except  on  national  hanks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 


l’noTO-Fit.\  M.\g,\zine  the  Blue-Book  of  Bhotographic  Advertising 


AN  unusual  hand  camera.  It  is  like  a Kodak  in  that  it  uses 
Kodak  film  cartridges  which  are  not  carried  in  an  extra 
attachment  but,  as  in  a Kodak,  within  the  camera  itself.  It 
is  a Graflex  with  reflecting  mirror,  showing  the  image  up  to 
the  moment  of  exposure.  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  giving 
exposures  from  time  to  toW  of  a second.  Pictures  2/4  x 4}{ 
inches.  Easily  carried.  Easily  handled. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Fohuer  & Schwinn  ])et)artment  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  tteinemlier  the  Photo- I-'.ra  Giianmty 


A small  handful 

Easy  to  Carry 
Easy  to  Use 


The 

Pocket 

Premo 

but  a large  picture 

Easy  to  Load 
Inexpensive  to  Buy 


Actual  Size 
of  Print 
2Ya  X 3^ 


All  Kodak  Dealers 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I Catalogue  free  at  your  Dealer's  or  hy  wait 

i 


Pii()TO-Eii\  Macjazine  tlie  Hliie-Book  of  I’liotoijrapliic  Ailvertisiiif? 


You  can 
make  pictures 
of  you 


Attached  to  the  cable  release,  the  Kodak  Self 
Timer  trips  the  shutter  after  you  have  taken 
your  position  in  front  of  the  lens.  Plenty  of 
time  to  pose  for  your  own  picture — three 
seconds  or  three  minutes  as  you  like — within 
this  range  the  interval  is  under  your  control — 
plenty  of  time  to  rejoin  the  group. 


THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Self  Timer,  $1.25 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer  s. 


When  Ordering  (iooils  l{einetnber  tlie  I’iioto-ICua  (iuaranty 


Helps  to  Good  Picture- Making 


Eastman 

Thermometer 


Accurate  and  so 
shaped  that  it  fits  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank. 

Price,  $1.00 


Eastman 

Visible 

Graduate 


The  figures  stand  out 
like  newspaper  head- 
lines and  may  be  easily 
read  in  dim  light. 

Price,  25c.  to  75c. 

according  to  size 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer  s 


1’iiotu-Era  Macjazink  the  Hlue-l?ook  of  EhotogTaphic  Advertising 


Not  just  a 

tJl 

tripod — a 

Kodak 

Kodak 

Metal 

Portrait 

T ripod 

Made  of  metal,  the 

Attachment 

Brings  your  camera  in 

sharp  focus  at  close 
range—relatively  small 

construction  is  such 
that  the  support  given 

objects  may  thus  be 

the  camera  is  depend- 

made to  dominate  the 

ably  rigid.  An  easy 

print.  And  then,  of 

tripod  to  set  up  or 

course,  there  is  the 

take  down,  a conven- 

opportunity for  head 

ient  tripod  to  carry. 

and  shoulder  portraits. 

Price,  $0.75 

Prices, 

from  $3.50  up 

I'.A.STMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

your  dealer' s 

When  Ordering  Goo  Is  I{emeinl.er  tlie  Photo-Eua  Guaranty 


1500.00  FOR  PICTURES 


Ask  your  dealer  for  circular 
describing  this  photographic 
contest  or  write  us. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  JUNE  1ST 

The  terms  of  this  competition 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
competition  announced  last 
month,  except  that  this  time 
the  pictures  must  have  been 
made  prior  to  March  IS,  1921. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I’iioto-Eha  Magazine  the  Hliie-liook  of  Photogra|)hic  Advertising 


3peed 

Latitude 

Qradation 


are  three  qualities  hard  to 
combine  in  a film  emulsion, 
but  you  will  find  them  in 
Ansco  Speedex  Film.  Speed 
to  save  the  negative  when 
the  light  is  weak  or  high 
shutter  speeds  are  required; 
latitude  to  compensate  for 
miscalculations  in  exposure, 
and  to  register  both  high- 
light and  shadow  where  the 
contrasts  are  extreme;  and 
graciation  to  insure  a deli- 
cate rendering  of  all  the 
intermediate  tones. 


Three  Exposures  on  Ansco 
Speedex  Film 

|1]  l-25th  at  F6.3.  [2]  l-25th  at  F 16.  [3]  l-25th 
at  F32.  Time,  1.15  p.  m..  February,  1!*21.  clear 
sky.  Binghamton.  Camera  No.  3a  Ansco  Speedex. 
Speedex  (Optimo)  Shutter.  All  exposures  on 
the  same  roll,  developed  in  the  strip  in  the  regu- 
lar developer  in  the  usual  manner.  Standard 
emulsion,  stocked  for  regular  orders.  Repro- 
ductions from  unretouched  Cyko  prints.  Note 
that  [1]  received  more  than  25  times  as  much 
exposure  as  [3]. 


For  better,  clearer  pictures— 

ANSCO  SPEEDEX  EIEM 


Same  price  as  other  film.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon, 
remit  for  sample  roll. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Henieinher  the  I’hoto-Kka  (iuaranty 


Pleasing  Photographs  of  Your  Children 

are  easily  obtained  with 

ACTING  FLASH -CARTRIDGES 

These  burn  rapidly  enough  to  prevent  subjects  from  moving  during 
exposure.  Actinos  are  most  convenient  to  use,  and  are  of  such  high 
quality  that  successful  results  are  certain. 

Your  dealer  has  them  and  our  free  instructive  booklet 
"Flashlight-Photography.” 

J.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  COMPANY 

3547  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Finest  Printing-Medium  of  the  Age 


Beautiful  Sepia-tones  by  fixing  only. 

21x41  . $ .25  Cab.  - $ .45  4 x 5 -8  .40 

31  x 41  - .30  4 x 6 - .50  5 x 6 - .65 

31  X 51  - .40  8 X 10  - 1.60 

J.  L.  LEWIS  522  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  ALLOWANCE  ON  USED  CAMERAS 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS 


ALL  ABE  COHEN’S  cameras 
OF  THE  BEST  EXCHANGE  lenses 

MAKES  1J3  Park  Row,  New  York  City  SUPPLIES 


Kalosat 

The  Spectral ‘ Diffusion  Lens 

The  most  recent  tlevclopment  of  the  Hanovia  Lens-Lah- 
oratories  is  a lens  that  goes  directly  to  the  fore  in  its  field. 
Its  outstanding  feature,  the  Spectral  Diffusion  obtained 
by  its  use,  comlfines  a sufficiency  of  definition  with  a soft- 
ness that  permits  of  very  broad  handling. 

Inquire  of  pour  dealer  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  It  is 
just  off  the  press,  heautifulh/  illustrative  of  Kalosat  Lenses. 
Write  for  it  to  Department  L 5. 

Hanovia  Lens  Laboratories 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Contents  for  jWap,  1921 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Summer-Rreezes George  Henry  High Cover 

Frayne  lYilliams Margrethe  Mather Frontispiece 

Le  Puy,  Haute  Loire A.  1).  Chaffee 223 

Wexford  Village Chas.  K.  Archer 224 

Draped  Study ■. A rthur  F.  Kales 225 

Telegraph-IIill John  Paul  Edwards 22(i 

Summer-Rreezes George  Henry  High 220 

Outdoor-Figures A ugust  Krug 237 

Gladys A ugust  Krug 238 

Sunday  Afternoon  in  Summer August  Krug 242 

A Rit  of  Nature J.  II.  Field 244 

Home-Portrait R.  L.  Cline 245 

Interior  of  Spire,  Cologne  Cathedral Wilfred  A.  French 24(i 

Lincoln  Memorial  — Rear  View Carl  Kattelmann 248 

First  Prize — Home-Portraits Alice  G.  Baumann 251 

Second  Prize  — Home-Portraits Millie  Hoops 252 

Third  Prize — Home-Portraits Herbert  J.  Harper 253 

Second  Prize  — Reginners'  Com])ctition Roberto  R.  Moya 257 

Honorable  Mention  — Reginners'  Competition James  B.  RAr/ier 258 

ARTICLES 

The  Eighth  Pittsburgh  Salon John  Paul  Edwards 221 

Controlling  Tone-^'alues  by  Positives William  S.  Davis 231 

Life  in  Portraits British  Journal 235 

Fundamentals  of  Print-Criticism  and  Aijpreeiation August  Krug 23(i 

Practical  Method  of  Developing  Without  a Darkroom Raymond  E.  Crowther 243 


To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers : A reminder  of  expiration  will  be 
sent  separately  at  the  time  the  last  magazine  of 
every  subscripticn  is  mailed.  Prompt  renewal  will 
ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the  magazine 
for  the  following  year.  Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 


Yearly  Subscriplion-Kalcs ; United  States  and 
Mexico,  $2. .50  postpaid ; single  copy,  25  cents. 
Canadian  subscription,  $2.85  postpaid  : single  copy, 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription,  $3.25  postpaid ; 
single  copy,  at  discretion  of  the  dealer. 

Agents  for  Great  Britain.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88-89 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  England,  with  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  placed. 


Photo-Era  Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Managing. Editor ; A.  H.  BEARDSLEY,  Associate-Editor  and  Publisher 
Publication-Office,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.  Ftoston  Office,  .367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  line  of  merchandise 
of  a ivell-stocked  photographic  department, 
we  carry  many  lines  of  specialties,  also 
new  iteins  both  foreign  and  domestic. 


Burroughs  & Wellcomes 
Tabloid  Products 

Paget  the  famous 

Self-Toning  Paper 

The  New  Carbine  Roll-Film 
IJe  veloping-Tank 

(No  liolhersoine  apron) 

Johnson  & Sons  Chemicals 

Featuring  Activol — tlie  Universal  Developer 

Stereoscopic  Supplies 

45  X I 7 min.  6 x 13  cm. 

Both  Negative  and  Positive  Plates 


PINKHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STOKES) 

292  Boylslon  Street  ::  Broiufield  Street 


AGFA 

RODINAL 

■ The  Liquid  Developer 

A<1(1  water  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
FOR 

CONVENIENCE 
PERFECT  BALANCE 
ECONOMY 

AT  YOUR  DEALER 

Sagamore  Chemical  Co.,  inc. 
120  W.  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Sole  American  Distributors 


■i 


I 


THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 


METEOR 


AMERICAN-MADE  DEVELOPERS,  ETC. 


RODINAL 


GLYCIN 


CONCENTRATED  LIQUID 
DEVELOPER— DILUTE 
UP  TO  1-40 


THE  IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK- DEVELOPER 


METEOR  SUPER-LIGHT.  A FLASHPOWDER 

THREE  TIMES  THE  LIGHT,  ONE-TENTH  THE  SMOKE 


FLASHPOWDER,  regular  HYPO-ELIMINATOR 

IN  FOUR  SPEEDS  a ■rfcT'rv  T^T'VT^T^ 

CYNTOL  (METOU  KAPID  FIXER 

DIAMIDOPHENOL  (AMIDOL)  X-RAY  DEVELOPER 

DEVELOPER  TUBES  DEVEL.  TUBES  for  CYKO,  Etc. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  J 


J O H G • A R S H A L L , Manufacturing  Chemist 
1752  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

SucccBBor  to  JAMES  A.  BOSTWICK  & CO.  ESTABLISHED  1895 


Piioto-Eha  Magazine  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Registered 


A — When  you  see  this  name  on  a package  of  developer, 
V you  know  that  it  stands  for  the  best  that  can  be 

produced.  Made  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
Basle,  Switzerland;  makers  of  standard  chemicals  since  1864. 


Metagol,  ^^CIBA” 

(Monometbjl  paramitlo  phenol  sulphate — better  than 
the  best  metol  — goes  further  — does  more  work.) 

Diamidophenol  ^^CIBA” 
Parainidopheiiol  ”CIBA” 


Glycin  ^^CIBA” 
Hydroquinone  "CIBA” 
Pyrogallic  Acid  ”CIBA” 

(Resublinied) 


At  your  dealers,  or  write  us 


FREE:  New  and  complete  book  of  developing  formulas,  toners,  intensifiers, 
reducers;  lens  table  and  many  other  helps.  A copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


CIBA  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Cedar  ami  Washington  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


'^Sverp  Qlick  alPicture"* 

What  this  slogan 
means  to  you: 

A higher  percen- 
tage of  good  pictures 
is  assured  the  user  of: 

Rexo  Cameras 
Films,  Paper  and 
Supplies 

Because  of  the 
many  picture-saving 
features  incorporated 
in  these  products. 
REXO  CAMERAS,  have  five  features 
which  correct  the  user’s  mistakes: 

1 Splf-Masking  Kinder. 

9 Film  Aliening  Plate, 

3 Quiok-I.oading  Spool  Chambers. 

4 Arcurate.  easily-operated  Focusing  Scale. 

5 U-Shaped  Standard  and  Wide  Track  insures 
permanence  and  durability. 

Every  lens  carefully  selected  and  tested  to  insure 
sharp  pictures. 

REXO  SPEED  FII.M,  has  speed,  chromatic  value 
and  freedom  from  fog  or  stain. 

THE  REXO  DL’Pr.i-KIT.  used  with  Rexo  Film 
produces  twice  the  number  of  pictures  one-lialf  regu- 
lar size,  most  popular  sizes  of  Rexo  Film  now  has 
marking  of  Diipli-Kit. 

REXO  PRODUCrS,  are  sold  Everywhere. 

Burke  & James  iilc 

CHICA.aO  - INEW  YORK 


'Phe  Most  Siifccssl'ul 
Plate  Ever  Made 


CRAMER’S 

HI-SPEED 

The  Plates  with  tlie 
Woiiderl'ul  Eimilsioii 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  I’ik)to-Kk.\  (inaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.S0 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 

wanted 

DUPLEX  ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  PRIINT-DRYER,  electrically 
operated  and  gas  heatetl.  Capable  of  handling  hundreds  of  prints  an 
hour,  S65.00.  Also  No.  1 F.  & S.  Professional  Printer,  $30.00.  Cash 
with  order.  Hoskins,  Incorporated,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

WANTED  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Julia  Marlowe  and  Edward  H. 
Sothcrn  (not  of  his  father),  and  reading-matter  about  both.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  George  Parker,  63  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

3A  AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK  SPECIAL.  Range  finder  model; 
Optimo  shutter;  F/6.3  1ens;  combination-back;  portrait-attachment; 
sky-filter  and  color-screen;  velvet-lined  carrying-case;  cost  $95.00  last 
October;  sell  for  $65.  I.  R.  Hopkins,  Barrington  Passage,  Nova 
Scotia. 

SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 

Rnaa  P'llFn^pa  G'rkmrtanv  100  AJ  riA9vK<-kv>Ti  T't.ir.ann  Til 

WATCH-POCKET  COMBINE  WITH  CARL  ZEISS  F/4.7 
JENA  LENS  in  Compound  Shutter,  price  $50.  Condition  excellent; 
leather  carrying-case  included.  N.  N.  VanBrunt,  62  Brown  Avenue, 
Holyoke.  Mass. 

WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer. 

COMPLETE  FILES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  perfect 
state  are  still  available  at  15c.  to  20c.  for  each  individual  copy  of  the 
magazine.  To  this  price,  please  add  postage  of  3c.  a copy.  The  years 
available  are:  1899,  1900,  1901,  1903,  1905,  1907,  1911,  1913,  1914, 
1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920.  Address  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  bur 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED— BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
to  complete  files.  Especially  need  at  once,  copies  of  April,  1913  and 
April,  1915.  Address  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Boston  Office,  367 

5x7  PREMO  No.  7 (same  as  Prenio  No.  10),  fitted  with  in. 

Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

leather  carrving-case;  perfect  condition.  Best  cash  offer. 

' F.  H.  Maybury,  623  Poydras  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

COLORING 

McCORMICK'S  LANTERN-SLIDE  MATS  — The  perfect  Mat 
for  Slide-makers.  Pads  of  100  pairs,  $1.00;  25  pairs,  35c.;  post-paid. 
Sample,  2c.  Dealers  supplied.  A.  C.  Wilmerding,  sole  manufact- 
urer, Dei»t.  2.  27  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  also  transpar- 
encies and  prints.  Reproducing  coats  of  arms  and  miniatures  a specialty. 
Prices  moderate;  particulars  on  application.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 

PEERLESS  PHOTO  OIL-COLORS 

For  Photographic  Coloring 

Wonderful  tints;  easy  of  applicalion;  a revelation  to  all  who 
use  oil-colors  for  any  purpose,  artistic  or  jdiotographic.  Hand- 
some display-box  with  fifteen  tubes  of  brilliant,  transparent, 
permanent  colors  — $2.50.  At  your  dealer's,  or  postpaid  by 
addressing 

JAPANESE  WATER -COLOR  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

PEERLESS 

Japanese  Transparent  Water-Colors 

The  standard  everywhere  for  photographic  coloring 
At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  from 

JAPANESE  WATER -COLOR  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

Settfl  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHS  EOR  SALE 

Beautiful  8 x lO  Bromide  Photographs  of  Navajo,  Zuni 
and  Apaelic  Indians,  sent  postpaiil,  securely  packed,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  35  cents  each.  Please  stale  whether  wanted  on  tliiu 
or  heavy  paper.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  clieerfully 
relundeil  upon  return  of  photographs.  References:  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  or  First  National  Hank,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Address:  ROBERT  M.  KICUI.FI,  Presbyterian  Sanitarium, 
All.miiierfiiie,  New  Mexico. 

BRASS-TRIPODS 

Of  Higli-Grade  German  Manufacture 
Only  first-class  replies  desired 

EUGEN  ISING,  Metallwarenfabrik 

BERGNEUSTADT,  RHINELAND,  GERMANY 
Ask  for  special  offer,  stating  quantity  desired 

GET  OUR  MONTHLY 

bargain-list 

1 1 1 Featuring  specials  in  high-grade  cameras  and 

1 1' l to  60c.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

CASH  FROM  YOUR  CAMERA 

Numerous  practical  ways  for  making  money  in  your  spare  time. 
An  accurate  list  of  buyers  of  photographs,  telling  exactly  what 
they  want.  The  only  hook  on  the  subject. 

Price,  $1.00.  From  your  dealer,  or 

BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

109  No.  DearI>orn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

(IIU)  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Bulletin  No.  137  and 
use  it  as  Your  Shopping-Guide 

Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110  WEST  32D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SPECI^VL  ENLARCilNG  OFFER 

Send  us  a favorite  film-negative  of  a person  or  a long  panel 
landscape,  and  >ve  will  make  you  three  5x8  inch  Enlargements 
from  it — each  one  mounted  on  7 x 13  Art-Mount — each  mount 
enclosed  in  heavy  gray-tone,  cover-paper  envelope-enclosure. 
Send  $1.06 — the  six  cents  to  cover  postage.  Price-list  and 
booklets  included. 


THE  PHOTO -SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

Film-Developing;  and  Photo-Printing  Enlarging 

2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 


IF  IT’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL  FIND  IT  AT  ROBEY’S 

Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  photographic  needs. 

ROBEY -FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer's.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J>LATINOTYPE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  and  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOLDER  ENLARGEMENTS 

Vi  e will  send  two  5x7  enlargements  from  your  portrait-negative 
mounted  in  our  beautiful  duo-tone  folder;  prepaid 
FOR  50  CENTS 

ARTHUR  A.  MacCREADY 

Photographic  Laboratories 

19  HIGHLAND  AVENUE  El  IZABETH,  N.  .1. 


CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A GLANCE 

SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 
Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 
your  own  height.  The  Dislograph  will  then  meas- 
ure the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1.50.  Canada 
and  foreign  countries.  $1.75. 

A.  W.  MacMIFLAX 

Ellis  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  E2.  Chicago,  III. 


KRALJSS  = TESSARS 

F/3.5  and  F/4.5 

Sole  V.  S.  Agent: 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo  Cameras 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


’’SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH  ” 

4 X 5 Sliced  (iraphir  Camera,  new,  with  6-inrh  E 4.5  Velosiigmat 
Lens  — Carrying-Case  and  Six  Holders,  all  for  $105.00. 

Write  for  Harg(dn-List 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC. 

.57  E.  Olli  STI{IT:T  new  YORK  CITY 


★ ■■made  .n  u.  S.A.- 


BOOK  No.  40 

AUTOMATIC  PLATE  - DEVELOPMENT 

of  5 PUites  Kith 

Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 

No.  2 HARVEY  EXPO.SI  RE-METER,  .S2.0(t 

Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
1 DesignsforPhotoAlbums.”  At  Dealers,  25c. 

For  All  Cameras.  Book  No.  40  separate.  33c.  postpahl. 

1 From  Manufacturer,  10c.  extra  for  mailing 

Your  dealer,  or  G.  L.  HARVEY 

II  J,  W.  JOHNSTON 

S.  E.  Cor.  Monroe  and  Deartmrn  Si..,  tJIlCAGO,  II  I- 

H 

K 

New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y,  ^ 

When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guarruity 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market-values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


21  YEARS’  SERVICE 


We  offer  you  the  SECURITY  and  SERVICE  of  a strong,  long- 
established  hank.  We  invite  you  to  open  a Checking  or  Savings 
account  with  us.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  confer  with 
you  and  advise  you  regarding  any  financial  matter  in  which  you 
may  be  interested. 

Deposits  in  our  Savings-Department  go  on  interest  monthly. 
Our  last  dividend  of  5%  gives  you  the  maximum  of  interest  with 
absolute  Security.  Send  for  our  new  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail”. 

Federal  Trust  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1899 

Cor.  Devonshire  and  Water  Streets 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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J£NA 


CAR£ 


lenses 

Write  for  catalogue 


Harold  M.  Bennett,  us. Agent 

no  East  23rd  Street,  NewYork 


ORTOL  HAUFF 

'"Far  and  away  tlie  best  negative-developer.” 

Preferred  by  those  who  knew  and  wanted  the 
very  best  before  the  War. 

Now  again  obtainable 

AMIDOL  GLYCIN  ADUROL 

Eaeh  the  best  |)i'odnet  of  its  kind. 

Yonr  dealer  has  Hanff’s,  why  he  satisfied  with  inferior 
substitutes  ? 

G.  GENNERT,  Distributor 

AEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Rhoto-Eua  Guaranty 


ILEX  ANASTIGMAT 

A High-Grade  Lens  At  a Popular  Price 
F/7.5  ILEX 
ANASTIGMAT 

To  fit  2ix4J  and  3^x41  Cameras 

5j-inch  Ilex  Anastigmat  F/7.5 
in  Universal  Shutter,  working 
uplol/150of  a second,  $13.50 

To  fit  3|  X 5i  and  4x5  Cameras 

6f-inch  Ilex  Anastigmat  F/7.5 
in  Ilex  Universal  Shutter  . . 
$14.00 

F/6.3  ILEX  ANASTIGMAT 

To  fit  AU  2 * X 4^  and  3|  x 4J  Cameras 

5^-inch  F/6.3  Ilex  Anastigniat  in  Acme  Shutter, 

working  up  to  1/300  of  a second $17.50 

To  fit  3 j X 5^  ami  4x5  Cameras 
6|-inch  Ilex  Aiiastigmat  F/6.3  in  Acme  Shutter, 

working  up  to  1/300  of  a second  21.00 

7i-inch  Ilex  Anastigmat  F/6..3  in  Acme  Shutter,  5x7  24.50 

(Semi  for  Bulletin  No.  137) 

CHAS.  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32ml  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


METAL  TRIPODS 

At  50%  Off 

A Special  Cash-purchase 
has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
price-concessions  from  the 
makers  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  offer  50% 
off  the  regular  price. 

In  construction,  workman- 
ship, quality  and  finish — 
these  Tripods  equal  the 
best  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported models,  being  made 
of  the  best  materials  with 
stout  brass-tubing  and 
strong  spring  - catches 
which  guarantee  rigidity. 

SENECA  METAL  TRIPODS 
No.  300  Three  Section,  39  ^ in.  extended,  15 1 in.  closed,  $1.75 
Catalog-price,  83.50 

No.  400  Four  Section,  49  in.  extended,  15  ^ in.  closed,  $2.37 
Catalog-price,  $4.75 

CHAS.  G.  WILLOUGHBY.  Inc. 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


LIFE-STUDIES 

ARTISTIC  AND  REFINED 
For  painters  and  art-students 

Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  of  Aurora 
Life-Studies,  9^  x 12  inclies,  partly- 
draped  and  in  the  nude,  $.5.00;  and 
print-set  No.  300,  consisting  of  12  6x10 
original  nude  photographs,  full-length 
statuary  poses,  printed  on  heavy  Azo 
paper,  .$4.50.  Both  for  .$9.00.  Pub- 
lished exclusively  for  artists,  designers 
and  art-students.  Sent  only  hy  express 
on  recei[)t  of  price.  With  PHOTO- 
ERA  for  one  year,  $11.00.  Address 
orders  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE, 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 

.367  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A WEALTH  OF 
PICTORIAL  MATERIAL 

REVEALED  IN 

A WONDERLAND 
OF  THE  EAST 

THE  LAKE-AND-MOLINTAIN 
REGION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  William  Copeman  Kitchen,  Ph.D. 

A deliglitful,  practical  and  accurate  description 
of  the  beauty-spots  of  New  England  for  tlie 
motorist  and  pictorial  i)hotogra}dier. 

54  duogravure  plates — six  in  color — 3 maps 

Pricey  $0.00.  Postage  according  to  zone 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 
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THE 

AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


The  Auto  Graflex  offers  the  simplest  and  quickest 
method  of  obtaining  quality  pictures. 

The  release  of  a catch  brings  the  hood  into  focusing 
position  and  a slight  movement  of  a button  uncovers  and 
advances  the  lens,  placing  the  subject  before  you  on  the 
ground  glass,  right  side  up  and  full  picture  size. 

Composition  and  focus — degree  of  sharpness  are  under 
full  control  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

When  you  have  the  picture  on  the  screen  as  you  want 
it,  touch  a lever  and  the  highly  efficient  focal  plane  shutter 
will  flash  across  the  film  or  plate  at  from  -,V  to  toVt  of  a sec- 
ond, recording  perfectly  the  flight  of  a humming  bird  or  the 
dimples  in  the  face  of  a child. 

Made  in  three  models:  3^  x 4^+ ; 4x5;  5x7. 


64  page  Graflex  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 


Folmer  & Schwiug  Department 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  f)rdering  (ioorls  Remember  the  Photo-Ek.\  Cuaranty 


The 

Pocket 

Premo 


Hardly  a handful  but' 


it  makes 
a print 
of  a 

satisfying 

size 


Actual  size  of  print  2^4  x 3^4 


Easy  to  Carry  Instantly  Ready 

A 1 1 Kodak  Dealers 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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KODAK 


You  don’t  re-develop  this  paper — 
the  rich,  warm  green  that  puts 
added  realism  in  your  landscape 
and  marine  pictures  is  secured 
by  methods  very  similar  to  those 
employed  with  Velox — and  just 
as  simple. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


We  are  going  to  pay  $500.00  in  cash 
prizes  for  twenty  pictures  and  you  are 
invited  to  compete. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  circular 
describing  this  photographic 
contest  or  write  us. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  JULY  1ST 

The  terms  of  this  competition 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
competition  announced  last 
month,  except  that  this  time 
the  pictures  must  have  been 
made  prior  to  April  IS,  1921. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PANORAM  KODAK 

An  entirely  different  type  of  camera  that  gives  you  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  picture. 

Throw  the  lever,  press  the  button  and  the  lens  swings 
through  a wide  arc — the  whole  scene  from  the  extreme 
left  to  the  extreme  right  is  photographed  in  a single 
exposure. 

The  resulting  picture  is  distinctive — long  and  narrow' 
as  to  shape — inclusive  as  to  picture. 

Landscapes  and  large  groups  are  twx)  obvious  subjects 
for  the  Panoram  Kodak — but  they  only  start  the  list. 

The  No.  1 makes  pictures  Zpji  x 7 inches;  the  No.  4, 

X 12  inches.  The  lens  of  the  No.  1 swdngs  through 
an  arc  of  112  degrees;  the  No.  4,  142  degrees. 

PRICE 

No.  1 Panoram  Kodak  ....  $20.00 

No.  -t  Panoram  Kodak  ....  30.00 

KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Wlien  Ordering  (iood.s  Kemeinher  tlie  Pi[(rr()-EK,v  Guaranly 


We  test  chemicals.  When  necessary, 
we  make  chemicals  to  safeguard 
your  results  when  you  use  paper, 
film  and  plate  products. 

We  recommend 

ELON 

We  make  it — we  knozv  if  s right. 


Now  $9.00  per  pound 
at  your  dealer’s. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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3peed 

Latitude 

Qtadation 

are  three  qualities  hard  to 
combine  in  a film  emulsion, 
but  you  will  find  them  in 
Ansco  Speedex  Film.  Speed 
to  save  the  negative  when 
the  light  is  weak  or  high 
shutter  speeds  are  required; 
latitude  to  compensate  for 
miscalculations  in  exposure, 
and  to  register  both  high- 
light  and  shadow  where  the 
contrasts  are  extreme;  and 
gradation  to  insure  a delh 
cate  rendering  of  all  the 
intermediate  tones. 


Three  Exposures  on  Ansco 
Speedex  Film 


at  c .5Z.  lime,  i.io  p.  m.,  reoruary,  ciear 

sky,  Binghamton.  Camera  No.  3a  Ansco  Speedex, 
Speedex  (Optimo)  Shutter.  All  exposures  on 
the  same  roll,  developed  in  the  strip  in  the  regu- 
lar developer  in  the  usual  manner.  Standard 
emulsion,  stocked  for  regular  orders.  Repro- 
ductions from  unretouched  Cyko  prints.  Note 
that  [1]  received  more  than  25  times  as  much 
exposure  as  [3]. 


For  better,  clearer  pictures— 

ANSCO  SPEEDEX  EILM 

Same  price  as  other  film.  If  your  dealer  cauiwt  supply  you, 
remit  for  sample  roll. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  PiioTO-ErrA  (iuaranty 


Abundant  Light — When  You  Need  It — 

FURNISHED  BY 

'"The  Light  That's  Always  Available" 

VICTOR  FLASH -POWDER 

Negatives  of  any  subject  or  place  may  be  made  with  it,  which  will  equal  or  surpass  the  best 
daylight-work.  It  can  be  used  profitably  in  thousands  of  places  where  daylight  is  not  available. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PHOTO- SUPPLY  DEALERS 
J.  H.  SMITH  & SOiNS  CO.,  3547  Cottage  Crove  Ave.,  Chicago 


"The  pearl  of  jirinting-papei  s” 

Finest  Sepia  by  fixing  only 

At  in  Dealers 

A J.  D I S I.  E N S E S 

SPEED 

F .3  F 1..5  F T) 

J.  L.  LEWIS,  522  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y..  Sole  Agt. 


Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  and  Protar  Lenses 

ABSOLUTELY  NEW 

PRICE  LI.ST 

Tessar  F/4.5  ineh  barrel  . . S36.00  $42.50 

'■  F/4.5  4J  ■■  shutt.r  . . 54.00  62.50 

F,  4.5  6 “ barrel  . . 47.50  57.50 

“ F/4.5  f)  " shutler  . . 62.50  77.50 

“ F/4.5  71  “ focusing  . . 70.00  85.00 

F/4.5  1(1  barrel  . . 119.50  140.00 

“ F/4.5  12  ••  barrel  . . 172.50  200.00 

ProlarF/7  29,  35  cm.  shutter  . . 97.00  117.50 

■■  F/7.7  22,  29,  35  cm.  barrel  . 115.00  130.00 

tea  Cupido  21  x 3J,  fitted  with  Zeiss  F 4.5 

Tessar,  holders,  adapter  complete  . . . 72.00 

tl  rile  for  Complete  Ctimera-aurDLens  List 

CHARLES  BONN 

.311  West  llllh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MessijrpsHHffimimi 


“ — fPhe  thing  you.  expose  for.  “ d 


McMURTRY  ACTINIC 

PHOTOMETER 

AN  OI-TICAL  EXPOSURE-METER,  WITH 
DIRECT  READING  EOR  ALL  BRANDS 
Of  PLATES,  FILMS  AND  LENS-STOPS. 

erice,  $1 .00-  postpaid. 

CHARLES  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


2K  X 3K 


Victory 

ReflexI 

(T.  P.  England) 
with 

World  Famous 

COOKE  F4.5 
LENS 


$79 

Features: 

Self  Capping  Shutter 
Automatic  Setting 
Revolving  Back 
Self  Eredting  Hood 
Rising  Front 
Cooke  Lens  5 in.  Focus 

Circular  on  Request 

Charles  G.  Willoughby,  7«c. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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To  Contributors : Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewiitten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers  : A reminder  of  expiration  will  be 
sent  separately  at  the  time  the  last  magazine  of 
every  subscription  is  mailed.  Prompt  renewal  will 
ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the  magazine 
for  the  following  year.  Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 

To  Advertisers:  Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copies : A sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  2.5  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 
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Mexico,  $2.50  postpaid ; single  copy,  25  cents. 
Canadian  subscription,  $2.85  postpaid  : single  copy, 
30  cents.  Foreign  subscription,  $3.25  postpaid : 
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In  addition  to  the  general  line  of  merchandise 
of  a well-stocked  photographic  department, 
tee  carry  many  lines  of  specialties,  also 
new  items  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Burroughs  & Wellcomes 
Tabloid  Products 

Paget  the  famous 

Self-Toning  Paper 

The  New  Carbine  Roll-Film 
Developing-Tank 

(No  bothersome  apron) 

Johnson  & Sons  Chemicals 

Featuring  Activol — the  Universal  Developer 

Stereoscopic  Supplies 

45  X 17  mm.  6 x 1.3  cm. 

Both  Negative  ami  Positive  Plates 

PINKHAM  S SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  " IH  Bromfielcl  Street 


HALLDORSON 

PRODUCTS 

A Full  Line  of  Flash  and  Electric  Lamps 
for  Photographic  Lighting 


I I Studio  Flash-Lamp 
I I Home  Portrait  Flash-Lamp 
I I Giant  Portrait  Flash-Lamp 
I I Triangle  Flash-Lamp 
I I Flash- Powder 
I I Studio  Electric  Lamp 
I I Home-Portrait  Electric  Lamp 
ELECTRIC  SPOTLIGHTS 
I I Style  00 
I I Style  A 
□ Style  B 
I I Centrifugal  Print-Washers 

Mark  outfit  you  are  interested  in  and  pin  to  your 
letter.  We  will  send  full  information  by  return  mail. 

THE  HALLDORSON  CO. 

1780  Wilson  Ave.  CHICAGO 


THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 


METEOR 


AMERICAN-MADE  DEVELOPERS,  ETC. 


RODINAL 


GLYCIN 


CONCENTRATED  LIQUID 
DEVELOPER— DILUTE 
UP  TO  1-40 


THE  IDEAL 
NON-STAINING 
TANK- DEVELOPER 


METBOK  STrPER-TTCTTTT  A FLASHPOWDER 

THREE  TIMES  THE  LIGHT,  ONE-TENTH  THE  SMOKE 


FLASHPOWDER,  regular  HYPO-ELIMINATOR 

IN  FOUR  SPEEDS  -pj  * T^T¥A 

CYNTOL  (METOL)  rapid  FIXER 

DIAMIDOPHENOL  (AMIDOL)  X-RAY  DEVELOPER 

DEVELOPER  TUBES  DEVEL.  TUBES  for  CYKO,  Etc. 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  J 

JOHN  G.  MARSHALL,  Manufacturing  Chemist 

1752  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Successor  to  JAMES  A.  HOSTWICK  & CO.  ESTABLISHED  1895 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  .\dvertising 


TRADE 

Registered 

When  you  see  this  name  on  a package  of  developer, 
ou  know  that  it  stands  for  the  best  that  can  be 
Made  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
Basle,  Switzerland;  makers  of  standard  chemicals  since  1864. 

Glycin  ^^CIBA” 

Hydroquinone  "CIBA” 

Pyro  gallic  Acid  ”CIBA” 

(Resublimed) 

At  your  dealers,  or  write  us 

FREE:  New  and  complete  book  ot  developing  formulas,  toners,  intensifiers, 
reducers;  lens  table  and  many  other  helps.  A copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Metagol,  ”CIBA” 

(Monomethyl  paramido  phenol  sulphate — better  than 
the  beet  metol  — goes  further  — does  more  work.) 

Diamidoplienol  '^^CIBA” 
Paramidophenol  ”CIBA” 


CIBA- 

produced. 


CIBA  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Cedar  and  Washington  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^(SvQrp  Click  aT^cture** 

What  this  slogan 
means  to  you: 

A higher  percen- 
tage of  good  pictures 
is  assured  the  user  of : 

Rexo  Cameras 
Films,  Paper  and 
Supplies 

Because  of  the 
many  picture-saving 
features  incorporated 
in  these  products. 
REXO  CAMERAS,  have  five  features 
which  correct  the  user’s  mistakes: 

1 Self-Masking  F'inder. 

* Film  Aligning  Plate. 

3 Quick-Loading  Spool  Chambers. 

4 Accurate,  easily-operated  Focusing  Scale. 

5 U-Shaped  Standard  and  Wide  Track  insures 
permanence  and  durability. 

Every  lens  carefully  selected  and  tested  to  insure 
sharp  pictures. 

RF.XOSI’EFiD  FTI.M.has  speed,  chromatic  value 
and  freedom  from  fog  or  stain. 

THE  REXO  DURLI-KIT.  used  with  Rexo  Film 
produces  twice  the  number  of  pictures  one-half  regu- 
lar size,  most  popular  sizes  of  Rexo  Film  now  has 
marking  of  Dupli-Kit. 

REXO  PRODUCTS,  are  sold  Everywhere, 

Burke  & James  m 

CHICAGO  - INEW  YORK 


The  Most  Successful 
Plate  Ever  Made 

CRAMER’S 

HI-SPEED 


The  Plates  with  the 
Wonderful  Emulsion 


G.  CRAMER 
DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


When  Orrlering  Goods  Remember  the  1’iioto-Kr.v  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 


ONE  TURNER-REICH  ANASTIGMAT  F 6.8,  Series  3,  No.  7, 
17-inch  focus  lens  listed  for  11x14  plates;  list-price  $174.00.  slightly 
used,  good  as  new,  will  sell  for  $100.00.  Address  J.  P.  Troy,  Sibley 
College,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


COMPLETE  FILES  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  perfect 
state  are  still  available  at  15c.  to  20c.  for  each  individual  copy  of  the 
njaguzine.  To  this  price,  please  add  postage  of  3c.  a copy.  The  years 
available  are:  1899.  1900,  1901.  1903,  1905,  1907.  1911,  1913,  1914, 
1915,  1916.  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920.  Adtlress  Photo-Era  Magazine, 
Boston  Office,  367  BoyUton  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


McCORMICK'S  LANTERN-SLIDE  MATS  — The  perfect  Mat 
for  Slide-makers.  Pads  of  100  pairs,  $1.00;  25  pairs,  35c.;  post-paid. 
Sample,  2c.  Dealers  supplied.  A.  C.  Wilmerding,  sole  manufact- 
urer, Dept.  2.  27  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


WANTED 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  PURCHASE  second-han.l  5x7  Graflex  camera 
with  or  whtlioiit  lens,  il'a  real  hnrfj;ain.  Address  J.  P.  Troy,  Sibley 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


PERMANENT  POSITION  for  a good  all-around  photographer. 
Apply  to  J.  P.  Troy,  Sibley  College.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Julia  Marlowe  and  Edward  H. 
Sothern  (not  of  his  father),  and  reading-matter  about  both.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  George  Parker,  63  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  vnth  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WANTED— BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
to  comjdete  files-  Especially  neeil  at  once,  copies  of  April,  1913  and 
April,  1915.  Address  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Boston  Office,  367 
Boylston  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  also  transpar- 
encies and  prints.  Reproducing  coats  of  arms  and  miniatures  a specialty. 
Prices  moderate;  particulars  on  application.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rockland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 


CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SUMMER-SESSIONS : 

CANAAN.  CONNECTICUT— JULY  to  AUGUST  27 
NEW  YORK  CITY  JULY  5 to  AUGUST  13 

Address:  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

460  WEST  144th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  8 x 10  Bromide  Photographs  of  Navajo.  Zuni 
and  Apaehe  Intlians,  sent  postpaid,  securely  packed,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  35  cents  each.  Please  stale  whether  wanted  on  thin 
or  iieavy  paper.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded  upon  return  of  jdiotographs.  References:  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  or  First  National  Bank,  Albiiquer<iue.  New  Mexico. 
Address;  ROBERT  M.  RICULFI,  Preshyleriaii  Sanitarium, 
Alhiupieriiue.  New  Mexieo. 


GET  OUR  MONTHLY 

g.  BARGAIN-LIST 

i life# 

r Featuring  specials  in  high-grade  cameras  and 

|||B 

n supplies.  Mailed  Free.  Will  save  you  30c. 

to  60c.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

1 BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

109  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 

\VANTKI> 

BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
February,  1901;  February,  May  and  July,  1902;  August,  1903;  June, 
July,  August  and  November,  1904;  September,  1905;  January, 
March,  June,  July,  August  and  November,  1906;  March,  April, 
August  and  December,  1907;  January,  September  and  November, 
1908;  February,  April.  August  and  November.  1909;  and  January, 
1910.  On  receipt  of  these  copies  in  good  condition,  we  will  allow  two 
months’  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine.  Address  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  Boston  Office,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston  17.  Mass. 


BRASS-TRIPODS 

Of  High-Grade  German  Manufacture 

Only  first-class  replies  desired 

EUGEN  ISING,  Metallwarenfabrik 

BERGNEUSTADT,  RHINELAND,  GERMANY 

Ask  for  special  offer,  stating  quantity  desired 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

By  Arnold  Geuthe 

95  full  page  figure  studies,  six  of  which  arc  in  natural  colors, 
with  flimsy  tlruperies  or  undraped.  Price,  S7..50 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

(1141)  CAMERA  HOUSE.  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


Photo-Eka  iNfAGAZiNE  the  151iie-B()ok  of  Photographic  Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  Bulletin  No.  137  and 
use  it  as  Your  Shopping-Guide 

Contains  Bargains  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and 
Everything  Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


no  WEST  32D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  ENLAUOIlVGi  OFFEU 

Send  us  a favorite  film-negative  of  a person  or  a long  panel 
landscape,  and  we  will  make  you  three  5x8  inch  Enlargements 
from  it — each  one  mounted  on  7 x 13  Art-Mount — each  mount 
enclosed  in  heavy  gray-tone,  cover-paper  envelope-enclosure. 
Send  $1.06 — the  six  cents  to  cover  postage.  Price-list  and 
booklets  includetl. 


THE  PHOTO -SHOP  of  PHILADELPHIA 

Film-Developing  and  Photo-Printing  Enlarging 

2234  NORTH  29th  STREET 


EQUIPMENT  FOB  PHOTO-FINISHERS 

Majestic  Stoneuare  Tanks.  F.  & S.  Printer.  Speed  Printer. 
Pako  Printer.  Kotlak  Projection-Printer.  Majestic  Dryer. 
Pako  Dryer.  Simplex  Dryer.  Rex  ashcr.  Crusey  TTasher. 
Speed  up  vour  department  with  this  up-to-the-minute  equijmient 
We  have  them  in  stock.  Send  for  circulars 

K O li  E Y - F i:  N C U CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
.S8  I5KOMriELI>  HTIiKKT  liOSTt^N, 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer's.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTOIN  STHEET  >'EW  YORK  CITY 


JILATINOTYPE  represents  the  best  in  photography. 

The  prints  add  prestige  and  higher  prices  to  the 
man  who  makes  them.  Send  for  latest  lists — 

Platinotype,  Palladiotype,  and  Satista  papers 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENLARGEMENTS  in  Folders 

We  will  sentl  two  4x6  enlargemeiiis,  in  sepia,  from  your  portrail- 
negative. mounted  in  our  heautiful  seal-brown  folder, 
as  well  as  an  exposure-meter;  jirepaid 
FOR  6.5  CENTS 

ARTHUR  A.  MacCREADY 

Photographic  I.ahiPratories 

19  HU;iir,AND  AVENUE  ELIZABETH . N.  J. 

CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A GLANCE 

Y Jj  SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 

Vv  Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 

JLJL  your  own  height.  The  Distograph  will  then  meas- 

lire  the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
^ ..  adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1.50.  Canada 
and  foreign  countries,  $1.75. 

A.  w.  MacMillan 

Ellis  Avenue  and  4,3d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  111. 

F/.3..5  and  F/4..5  Kraiiss-'Pessars 

Sole  U.  S.  Agent 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 

June  Special  Sale  - Plate  and  Film-pack  Imported  Cameras 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


"SPECIAL  SLIMMEK-OFFEK" 

Your  .t-,\  Kodak  f.ltp.I  with  an  Iliah-Cradc  Aiiastiainal 

Lens  in  Opiiino  .Shutter  for  $.11. .511.  l iltinp.  no  Hiarfte. 

If  rite  for  Hnriiiiin-I Ast 
GEORGE  MURPHY,  INC. 

57  E.  Otii  .STREET  NEW  YORK  CU  V 


BOOK  No.  U) 

AUTOMATIC 

PLATE- DEVELOPMENT 

of  5 Plate-5  uiih 

No.  2 HARVEY  EXPOSl  RE-METEH,  .S2.00 

For  ,\11  Cameras. 

Book  No.  10  separate.  35c.  postpaid. 

Your  dealer,  or  G 

. L.  I* AKVEY 

S,  E.  Cor.  Monroe  a 

nd  Dearborn  .Stn..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

i^howWftUe 


Fluid 


Standard  White  Marking  ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
DesignsforPhotoAlbums.”  At  Dealers,  25e. 
From  Manufacturer,  10c.  extra  for  mailmg 

J,  W.  JOHNSTON 

New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y, 


When  flrdering  (TooiL  Kememher  the  Piioto-Er.\  Ciiaranty 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


QOOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci- 
ation in  market-values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


Obey  the  Impulse  ! 

Equip  your  camera  with  the  better  lens — the 
Kalosat,  and  hie  yourself  into  the  June  out-doors. 
Visit  those  picturesque  spots  that  beckon.  Employ 
technique  and  the  results  obtained  'will  be  most 
gratifying.  You'll  feel  repaid  many  times  over 
and  made  to  realize  wby  they're  all  boosting 

Kalosat,  the ''  Spectral- Diffusion  Lens' 

Send  today  for  Catalog  “L”  or  ask  your  dealer  about  it 

Hanovia  Lens  Laboratories 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


I’iioto-Kra  Magazine  the  15lue-l5ook  of  PliotoKrapl'ic  Advcrtisiiis 


CAR£  Z£ISS  ^1=2 


Photographic  Lenses 


'Write  for  catalogue 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  izs. Agent 

' no  East  23rd  Street,  NewYork 


Faster  than  they  seem 

IMPERIAL  NOTV-FILTER 
ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES 

render  true  color-values  without  the  use  of  an  exposure-lengthening  filter  and  in 
a<ldition  give  fuller  exposure  on  greens  and  yellows.  Flower-studies,  landscapes, 
unexaggerated  cloud-effects  are  therefore  made  possible  without  the  inconvenience 
of  extra  appliances  and  placed  within  the  scope  of  instantaneous  exposures. 

C.  M.  Sizes.  Kor  the  iniporteil  <ainera.  eenlimeler  sizes  are  stf>okecl  in 
tlie  |poimlar  Imperial  hramis,  P lash  I iglit,  Sjieeial  Sensitive  Nnn-l'ilter  lor 
negatives.  Process  for  trans|iarencies. 


)ic  sizes  l.v  x 107  n 
Imperial  anil  \ elona  lantern- 

At  your  tlealcr's. 


nil.  ami  6 \ 1 em.  are 
slide  emnisioiis. 


dso  offered 


Insist  on  hnprrial. 


(iENNERT,  Dhtrilmlor 


NEW  YORK 

21-26  !■:.  l.'fth  St. 


CHICAGO 

12)0-  111  >».  \\  ahash  \\>\ 


LOS  \NGELES 

20a  So.  Spring  St. 


SEATTLE 

llfl2  First  Ave 


tVhen  Ordering  (loods  Rememher  tlie  PitriTO-KnA  Onaranty 


S E C I A L I ]V  F O R M A T I O X 

International  Convention 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

[39th  Annual  Meeting  P.  A.  of  A.] 

JULY  18-23,  1921 

Special  railroad-rates  of  full  fare  going  and  half  fare  return  on  tlie  Certificate  plan, 
from  ALL  POINTS  of  the  country  east  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Nevada. 
(New  England  States  excluded.) 

If  you  live  on  the  Coast  or  in  New  England,  take  ticket  to  nearest  point  in  special 
fare  territory  and  then  hny  your  ticket  and  get  certificate  through  to  Buffalo.  It  will 
save  you  hig  money. 

This  concession  in  railroad-rates  will,  in  most  cases,  pay  for  your  memhership  in 
the  P.  A.  of  A. 

AND  YOU  CANNOT  AEFORD  TO  MISS  THIS  BUFFAEO  CONVENTION. 

Just  remember  what  you  got  or  what  you  missed  at  Milwaukee  last  year! 

If  you  want  any  information  write  to 

J.  C.  ABEL.  General  Secretary, 

•121  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S 1»  !■;  C I .V  L I IN  1-’  O R .M  A T I O IN 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC  AND  REFINED 

For  painters  and  art-students 

Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  of  Aurora 
Life-Studies,  9^  x 12  inches,  partly- 
draped  and  in  the  nude,  $5.00;  and 
print-set  No.  300,  consisting  of  12  6x10 
original  nude  photographs,  full-length 
statuary  poses,  printed  on  heavy  Azo 
paper,  $4.50.  Both  for  $9.00.  ” Pub- 
lished exclusively  for  artists,  designers 
and  art-students.  Scut  only  by  express 
on  recei|)t  of  jtrice.  With  PlIOTO- 
ERA  for  one  year,  $11.00.  Address 
orders  to 

PHOTO-EKA  MAGAZINE, 

ItOSTON  on  iCK. 

.367  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A WEALTH  OF 
PICTORIAL  MATERIAL 

REVEALED  IN 

A WONDERLAND 
OF  THE  EAST 

THE  LAKE-AND-MOUNTAIN 
REGION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Hy  William  Copemnn  Kitchen,  Pli.D. 

A delightful,  practical  and  accurate  description 
of  the  heauty-s])ots  of  New  England  for  the 
motorist  and  pictorial  photographer. 

54-  duofzravuro  plates — six  in  color — 3 maps 
/*r»ce,  $(t.OO.  Postofio  aci'ordin^  to  zone 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Piioto-Eh.v  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advortising 


THE 

AUTO 

GRAFLEX 


The  Auto  Graflex  offers  the  simplest  and  quickest 
method  of  obtaining  quality  pictures. 

The  release  of  a catch  brings  the  hood  into  focusing 
position  and  a slight  movement  of  a button  uncovers  and 
advances  the  lens,  placing  the  subject  before  you  on  the 
ground  glass,  right  side  up  and  full  picture  size. 

Composition  and  focus — degree  of  sharpness  are  under 
full  control  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

When  you  have  the  picture  on  the  screen  as  you  want 
it,  touch  a lever  and  the  highly  efficient  focal  plane  shutter 
will  flash  across  the  film  or  plate  at  from  ih  to  toVv  of  a sec- 
ond, recording  perfectly  the  flight  of  a humming  bird  or  the 
dimples  in  the  face  of  a child. 

Made  in  three  models:  x4}^;  4x5;  5x7. 

64  page  Graflex  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  by  >?iail. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Fohuer  & Sclrdciug  Departuieut  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WhfT  ( Coo. I-  ii 


The 
Pocket 
Premo 

Hardly  a handful  but— 


it  makes 
a print 
of  a 

satisfying 

size 


Actual  size  of  print  2^4  x 3^ 


Easy  to  Carry  Instantly  Ready 

All  Kodak  Dealers 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Erv  ^[AGAZINE  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


KODAK 


You  don’t  re-develop  this  paper — 
the  rich,  warm  green  that  puts 
added  realism  in  your  landscape 
and  marine  pictures  is  secured 
by  methods  very  similar  to  those 
employed  with  Velox — and  just 
as  simpleo 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Pnoxo-Emv  Guaranty 


We  are  going  to  pay  $500.00  in  cash 
prizes  for  twenty  pictures  and  you  are 
invited  to  compete. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  circular 
describing  this  photographic 
contest  or  write  us. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  AUG.  1ST 

The  terms  of  this  competition 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
competition  announced  last 
month,  except  that  this  time 
the  pictures  must  have  been 
made  prior  to  May  15,  1921. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I’hoto-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-liook  of  Pliotognipliie  Advertising 


PANORAM  KODAK 

An  entirely  different  type  of  camera  that  gives  you  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  picture. 

Throw  the  lever,  press  the  button  and  the  lens  swings 
through  a wide  arc — the  whole  scene  from  the  extreme 
left  to  the  extreme  right  is  photographed  in  a single 
exposure. 

The  resulting  picture  is  distinctive — long  and  narrow 
as  to  shape — inclusive  as  to  picture. 

Landscapes  and  large  groups  are  two  obvious  subjects 
for  the  Panoram  Kodak — but  they  only  start  the  list. 

The  No.  1 makes  pictures  2^/i  x7  inches;  the  No.  4, 
3}4  X 12  inches.  The  lens  of  the  No.  1 swings  through 
an  arc  of  112  degrees;  the  No.  4,  142  degrees. 

PRICE 

No.  1 Panoram  Kodak  ....  $20.00 

No.  4 Panoram  Kodak  ....  30.00 

KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Onleriiij'  (iootls  Rememljer  tlie  1’h()To-Kha  (inaranty 


We  test  chemicals.  When  necessary, 
we  make  chemicals  to  safeguard 
your  results  when  you  use  paper, 
film  and  plate  products. 

We  recommend 

ELON 

We  make  it — we  knozv  if  s right. 


Now  $9.00  per  pound 
at  your  dealer’s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I’noTO-EiiA  Magazine  tlie  Blue-l$ook  of  Pliotographic  Advertising 
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GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 


3 3125  00615  6075 


